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TITIIID  PERIOD 


OP  THE 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA, 


MODERR  PniLOSOPnr. 

§ 107.  By  Modem  Philosophy  is  meant  philosophy  since  the  discon- 
timiauce  of  its  couditiou  of  subserviency  to  theology  (which  character- 
ized it  in  its  scholastic  fonn),  in  its  gradual  development  into  an  inde- 
pendent science,  having  for  its  subject  the  essence  and  laws  of  nature 
and  mind, — as  emiched  and  deepened  by  prior  growths,  and  exerting 
an  influence  upon  contemporaneous  investigations  in  positive  science 
and  upon  social  life,  and  being  in  tm-n  reacted  upon  by  these.  Its 
chief  divisions  are;  1.  The  Transitional  Period,  begimiing  with  the 
renewal  of  Platonism ; 2.  The  epoch  of  Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and 
Skepticism,  from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  the  Encyclopedists  and 
Hume ; and  3.  The  epoch  of  the  Kantian  Criticism  and  of  the  systems 
issuing  fr-om  it,  from  Kant  till  the  present  time. 

Be^dcs  the  authors  of  the  comprehensive  historical  works  cited  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 'I,  p.  8 scq.  (Bruckcr, 
Tiedcmann,  Buhlc  in  Lehrhuch  der  Gesch.  der  Philos.,  Tennemann,  Ernst  Reinhold,  Ritter,  Hegel,  and 
others),  the  following,  in  particular,  treat  of  modem  philosophy: — Johann  Gottlieb  Buhlc,  Geschichte  der 
neueten  Pkilosophie  seit  der  Epoche  der  VTiederherstellung  der  Wissenschoften,  Grottingen,  1800-1805,  forms 
the  sixth  division  of  the  Geschichte  der  Kwiste  und  Wissenschxiften  seit  der  WiederJiersteXlung  derselben  bis 
an's  Ende  des  achizehnten  Jahrhunderts,'^'  other  divisions  of  which  were  prepared  by  J.  G.  Eichhom,  A.  H. 
L.  Hecren,  A.  Q.  Kastner,  F.  Murhard,  J.  Q.  Hoyer,  J.  F.  Gmelin,  and  J.  D.  Fiorillo.  Immanuel  Hermann 
Fichte,  BeiirXige  ewr  Charakterisiik.  der  neuern  Philosophic,  Sulzbach,  1829,  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1841.  Joh.  Ed. 
Erdmann,  VersucJi  einer  wissenschaJtUchen  Parstellung  dep  Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic,  Riga  und 
Lcipsic,  1834-63 ; cf.  the  second  YoL  of  Erdmann's  Grundrlss  dci'  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Berlin,  1806 ; 
2d  cd.,  1870,  ITistoire  de  to  philosophic  allemande  depuis  Leibnitz  jusqu'' a nos  jours,  par  le  baron  Barchou 
de  Penhoen,  Paris,  1836.  Hermann  Blrici,  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  Pri)tcipien  der  neuern  Philosophic, 
Lelpsic,"  18*15.  J.  N.  P.  Oischingcr,  Speculative  Entwickelung  der  Haxtptsysteme  der  neuern  Philosophic, 
von  Descartes  bis  Hegel,  Schaffhausen,  1853-54.  ICuno  Fischer,  Geschichte  der  iieuern  Philosophic, 
Mannheim,  1831  scq.;  2d  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  Parts  1 and  2,  ih.,  1865;  Vol.  II.,  /&.,  1867.  Carl  Schaurschmidt, 
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Der  Entwickelungsgang  der  ntum-n  Speculation,  ala  Einletiung  in  die  PhUoaophie  der  OeacMctile  kriliach 
dargeatellt,  Bonn,  1857.  Jnlina  Schaller  (Loipslc,  1841-44)  trcata  especially  of  the  History  of  Natural 
Philosophy  since  the  time  of  Bacon.  Jnlins  Banmann  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  space,  time,  and  mathe- 
matics in  modem  philosophy  (Ueber  die  Lehren  von  Raum,  Zeit  und  MaUiematik  in  der  neueren  PhUoaophie, 
Berlin,  1868-69).  Ludwig  Noack  has  written  on  the  Christian  Mystics  since  the  age  of  the  Beformation 
(Konigsberg  1863),  and  on  the  English,  French,  and  German  Free-Thinkers  (Bern,  1863-66);  Will.  Edw. 
Hartpole  Lecky,  Hialory  of  the  Riae  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationaliam  in  Europe,  1st  and  2d  eds., 
London,  1865  ; 3d  cd.,  1866  [New  York,  186^  ; (German  translation,  by  Heinr.  Jolowicz,  under  the  title: 
Oeachichte  der  ErkVirung,  etc.,  2 vols.,  Leipsic,  1867-68).  Of.  H.  Dean,  Tlte  niatorg  of  CivUitation,  New 
York  and  London,  1869.  The  history  of  Ethics  in  modem  times  is  specially  discussed  by  J.  Matter,  Hiatoire 
dea  doctrinea  moralea  el  politiquea  dea  trots  demiera  aieclea,  Paris,  1836 ; H.  F.  W.  Hinrichs,  Geach.  der 
Rechta-  und  Staataprincipien  eeit  der  Reformation,  Leipsic,  1848-62 ; I.  Herm.  Fichte,  Die  philos.  Lehren  von 
Rechi,  Stoat  und  Sitte  aeit  der  Mitte  dea  18.  Jahrhunderta,  Leipsic,  1860 ; F.  Vorliindcr,  Oeachichte  der  philoa. 
Moral,  Rechta-  und  Staatalehre  der  Englander  und  Framosen  mil  Einachluaa  dea  Macchiaveu,  Marburg, 
1865.  [Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Gen.  View  of  progress  of  Eth.  Pliil.,  etc.,  Lend.,  3d  ed..  1862;  Phil.,  1832;  W. 
Whewell,  Lectures  on  Hist,  of  Mor.  FhU.  in  Eng.,  Lond.,  1862 ; R.  Blakoy,  Hist,  of  Mor.  Science,  2d  ed., 
Edin.,  1836.]  Simon  B.  Laurie,  Notes  Expositorgarul  Gritlcal  on  Certain  British  Theories  of  Morals,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868.  Robert  von  Mohl  (in  hlB  Oesch.  und  Litt.  der  Staaiawisaenschoflen,  in  Monngraphien  dargeatellt, 
Vols.  I.-HL,  Erlangen,  1865-58),  and  J.  C.  Bluntschli  ( Geach,  dea  allgem.  Staatsrechta  uitu  der  Politik  aeit  dem 
16.  Jahrh.  Ms  zur  Oegenuart,  Munich  1864;  VoL  I.  Hist  of  Sciences,  etc.)  treat  also  of  the  philosophical 
theories  of  politics.  The  History  of  TRsthetics  in  Germany,  by  H.  Lotze,  occupies  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Oesch.  der  Wlss.  in  Deutschland,  Munich,  1868. 

Important  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy  are  contained  in  various  works  on  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  Gervinus’  Oeachichte  der  po'etiachen  Nalionalliueratur  der  Deutachen,  Hillebrand’s  Oeachichte  der 
deutachen  Nationallttteratur  aeit  Leasing,  Julian  Schmidt’s  Qeachichte  dea  geiatigen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  von 
Leibnitz  bis  auf  Leasing' a Tod,  and  Oesch.  der  deutachen  Lttt.  aeit  Leasinfa  Tode,  and  Oesch.  derfranz.  Litteratur 
aeit  der  Revolution  im  Jahr  1789,  Aug.  Koberstein’s  Orundriss  der  Oesch.  der  deutachen  Nationallitteratur, 
Herm.  Hettner’s  LUteraturgeach.  dea  18.  Jahrhunderta,  also  in  works  on  the  history  of  pedagogics,— such  as 
those  by  Earl  von  Raumer,  Karl  Schmidt  and  others, — the  State  and  law  (see  above),  and  on  theology  and 
the  natural  sciences.  Abundant  literary  references  may  bo  found  in  Gumposcb,  Die  philoa.  Litt.  der 
Deutachen  von  1400  bis  1860,  Regensburg  1861,  as  also  in  tho  other  works  cited  above,  VoL  I.,  § 4.  Works 
relating  to  particular  epochs,  especially  to  the  most  modem  philosophy,  since  the  time  of  Kant  will  bo  men- 
tioned below. 

Unity,  servitude,  freedom — these  are  the  three  stages  through  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  Christian  era  has  passed,  in  its  relation  to  ecclesiastical  theology.  The  stage 
of  freedom  corresponds  with  the  general  character  of  the  modem  era,  which  seeks 
to  restore,  in  place  of  mediaival  antagonisms,  harmonious  unity  (cf.  above,  Vol.  I.,  §§  5 
and  72).  Freedom  of  thought  in  respect  of  form  and  substance  has  been  secured 
gradudUy  by  modem  philosophy.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction  consisted  in  a 
mere  exchange  of  authorities,  or  in  the  reproduction  of  other  ancient  systems  than  that 
of  Aristotle,  without  such  modification  and  such  adaptation  to  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions, os  the  scholastics  had  effected  in  the  system  of  Aristotle.  Then  followed  the  era 
of  independent  investigation  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  finally,  also,  in  the  realm 
of  mind.  There  was  a transitional  period  marked  by  the  endeavor  of  philosophy  to 
become  independent.  The  second  epoch,  the  epoch  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism, 
was  characterised  by  methodical  investigations  and  comprehensive  systems,  which 
were  based  on  the  confident  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritaal  reality 
was  independently  attainable  by  means  of  experience  or  thought  alone.  Skepticism 
prepared  the  way  for  the  third  stadium  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  which  was 
founded  by  Criticism.  According  to  the  critical  philosophy,  the  investigation  of  the 
cognitive  faculty  of  man  is  the  necessary  basis  for  all  strictly  scientifio  philosophizing, 
and  the  result  arrived  at  by  it  is,  that  thought  is  incompetent  to  the  cogmtion  of  the 
real  world  in  its  tme  nature,  and  that  it  must  be  restricted  to  the  world  of  phenomena, 
beyond  which  tho  only  guide  is  man’s  moral  consciousness.  This  result  has  been 
Icnied  by  the  following  systems,  although  these  systems  are  all  lineal  descendants  from 
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the  TTa-nHun  philosophy,  which  is  still  of  immediate  (not  merely  of  historical)  signifi- 
. cance  for  the  phHosophy  of  the  present  day.* 

♦ There  are  some  who  have  sought  to  discover  a complete  parallellam  between  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment of  and  that  of  modem  phUosophy,  asserting,  In  general,  that  essentially  the  same  philosophical 

problems  have  always  recurred,  and  that  the  result  of  aU  attempts  at  their  solution  has  been,  without  the 
Intervention  of  some  special  modifying  cause,  essentially  the  same.  But  both  these  pre-suppositions  have 
only  a limited  trath.  Through  the  progressing  development  of  philosophy  Itself,  and  through  the  diverse 
forms  assumed  by  the  forces  which  stand  with  it  In  relations  of  reciprocal  action  and  reaction,  especially  by 
religion,  the  State,  the  arts,  and  the  positive  sciences,  new  philosophical  problems  have  arisen,  which  may 
indeed  bo  designated  in  the  same  general  way  with  those  which  first  arose,  bat  which  give  to  the  later  sys- 
tems, as  a whole,  a very  materially  different  stamp.  (The  analogy  between  the  studies  pursued  before  and 
contemporaneously  with  the  philosophy  of  any  given  period,  and  this  philosophy  itself,  is  a snbject  specially 
discussed  by  A.  Helfforich,  in  Die  Analogien  in  der  Philosophie,  eln  GedenkUatt  anf  PicJUe'a  (?ra6, 
Berlin,  1S63.)  But  still  more  than  the  character  of  isolated  systems,  is  the  order  of  their  appearance  depend- 
ent on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  earlier  philosophies  and  on  external  infiuences,  so  that  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  the  succession  of  single  systems,  but  only  in  slight  measure  in  the  whole  progress  of  development, 
an  essential  agreement  is  manifest.  While  ancient  philosophy  began  with  cosmology  and  then  confined  its 
attention  chiefly  to  logic  and  ethics,  together  with  physics,  at  last  substantially  concentrating  all  its  interest 
on  theology,  modem  philosophy  found  all  these  branches  already  existing  and  was  developed  under  their 
influence,  as  also  under  that  of  the  existing  forms  of  State  and  Church,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  an 
important  extent  determined  by  the  influence  of  ancient  philosophy;  the  progress  of  modem  philosophy  has 
consisted  in  the  gradual  emancipation  and  deepening  of  the  philosophizing  spirit.  The  modem  mind  (as  Kuno 
Fischer-— who  assumes  for  the  period  of  transition  a parallelism  in  reverse  order  with  the  lino  of  development 
of  ancient  philosophy— justly  remarks,  Oeach.  der  neueren  Philoa.,  2d  ed.,  llanheim,  1865,  I.,  1,  p.  82)  seeks 
“to  find  a way  out  of  the  theological  conception  of  the  world,  with  which  it  is  filled,  to  the  problems  of  cos- 
mology.” Modem  philosopby  has  from  the  beginning  owed  its  existence  in  far  greater  measure  to  an 
interest  in  theology  (though  not  for  the  most  port  to  on  interest  in  the  specifically  ecclesiastical  form  of 
theology)  than  did  ancient  philosophy  previous  to  the  time  of  Neo-Blatonism.  Still  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
independent  philosophical  inquiry,  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times,  was  first  directed  chiefly  to  external 
natmc ; then,  in  addition,  to  man  os  such,  in  his  relatioa  to  nature  and  to  God ; and  finally  (especially  ir 
Spinoza,  Sohelllng,  and  Hegel)  to  the  Absolute.  Conrad  Hermann  (in  his  "fier  pragmcUiache  Zuaammenlmng 
in  der  Oeschichte  der  Philoaophie,  Dresden,  1803” — which  work,  however,  also  contains  many  arbitrary  oom- 
porisons)  indicates  the  following  parallel,  which  is  worthy  of  notice:  Socrates,  Blato,  Aristotle;  K^ant, 
Hegel,  the  Empiricism  of  to-day.  The  analogy  (often  previously  noticed  also  by  others)  between  Socrates  and 
Kant  is  found  in  the  foot  that  for  both  of  these  thinkers,  man — not  the  individual  mnn  in  his  individual 
peculiarity,  but  man  viewed  with  reference  to  the  universal  and  abiding  elements  of  his  nature — is  the 
theoretical  and  practical  measure  of  things ; the  analogy  exists  unmistakably,  although  the  common  formula 
under  which  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers  can  be  brought  applies  to  each  in  very  different  senses. 
The  comparison  of  Hegel  to  Blato  is  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  substance  of  their  respectivo  doo- 
trlncs,  only  partinily  justified;  only  in  so  far,  namely,  as  both  concede  to  thought  an  objective  tmth; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  pertinent,  in  so  far  as  Plato  gives  to  the  idea  a transcendent  existence,  while 
Hegel  represents  it  os  immanent  in  the  phenomenal  world  (whence  the  favorite  conception  by  Hegelians 
of  Hegel  as  the  modem  Aristotle  appears  as  the  more  appropriate  one).  But  in  respect  of  the  methods 
involved,  the  comparison  is  indeed  just,  since  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  Uke  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  still  more 
Uian  the  latter,  places  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas  in  duaUstio  contrast  with  empirical  knowledge,  while  post- 
Hegelian  scientific  Empiricism  strives  to  overcome  this  dualism,  and  by  exact  investigation  founded  on 
experience  to  bring  the  rational  reign  of  law  in  nature  and  mind  within  the  sphere  of  ascertained  knowledge. 
In  respect  of  the  whole  historical  development  of  philosophy,  the  parallels  drawn  by  Kuno  v.  Reichlin- 
Meldegg  (in  his  opuscule:  Der  Paralleliamua  der  alien  und  neuen  Philoaophte,  akadem.  HaUlUationaachrift, 
Lolpsio  and  Heidelberg,  1865)  contain  much  that  is  plausible  and  interesting.  This  author  distinguishes 
“three  necessary  stand-points,  derivable  from  the  nature  of  the  human  cognitive  faculty,  and  recognizable  as 
the  same  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times : the  objective  and  the  subjective  stand-points  and  the  stand-point  of 
identity,”  which,  whenever  apeopio  (or  a class  of  peoples)  philosophizes,  must  succeed  each  other  in  the  “revolu- 
tion of  thought”  os  the  “stadia  of  commencement,  development,  and  compromise.”  The  author  regards  the  first 
as  represented  in  Greek  philosophy  by  the  natural  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Democritus ; the  second  by  the 
Sophists,  Socrates  and  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Skeptics ; 
and  the  third  by  the  Neo-Platonists ; but  in  modem  philosophy  the  objective  tendency  is,  ho  says,  accom- 
pamed  by  the  subjective  in  the  first  period,  which  cxhmds  to  the  last  philosophers  before  Hume  and  Kant ; the 
second  period,  to  which  Hume,  Kant,  and  Fichte  belong,  is  characterized  by  subjectivism ; and  the  third. 


FIKST  DIVISION  OF  MODEEN  PniLOSOPHY 


THE  EPOCH  OF  TKANSITION  TO  INDEPENDENT  INVESTIGATION. 

§ 108.  The  first  division  of  Modern  Philosophy  is  characterized 
by  the  transition  from  medieval  dependence  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  of  Aristotle,  first,  to  the  independent  choice  of 
authorities,  and  then  to  the  beginnings  of  original  and  imcontrolled 

founded  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  by  the  stand-point  of  identity.  K.  v.  Reichlin-lleldegg  compares, 
separately,  the  philosophers  of  the  “period  of  preparation”  down  to  Bacon,  to  the  oldest  Greek  philosophers, 
and,  in  particular,  Bruno  to  the  Blcatics, — thongh  confessing  that  hero  the  similarity  is  only  imperfect ; ho 
comiKires  Descartes  to  Socrates,  the  first  Cartesians  to  the  imperfect  disciples  of  Socrates,  Spinoza,  again,  to  the 
Blcatics,  Leibnitz  to  Plato,  Locke  to  the  Stoics,  the  period  of  “ enlightenment " to  the  Sophistic  period,  Hume  to 
Cameades,  and  Kant  to  Aristotle ; but  adds  that  Kant  was,  “ as  it  were,  the  Aristotle  of  modem  times  grown  in- 
trospective, the  great  o.vperimonter  in  the  field  of  mind,”  and  that  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  was  on  “ objcctlvo 
Idealism,”  while  Kant’s  was  “subjective  ideal  Criticism ; ” Schelling,  finally,  attempted  to  solve  the  opposition 
of  ideal  and  real  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Neo-Platonists  attempted  tho  same,  namely,  from  the  stand- 
point of  identity,  and  Hegel  completed  Schelling’s  philosophy  of  tho  Absolute ; yet  for  Hegel  the  finite  was 
not  an  unexplained  declension  from  tho  infinite ; on  the  contrary,  Hegel's  “ pure  being”  contained  in  itself 
the  universal  immanent  principle  of  motion  and  development  Hegel  was  a “Heraclitus  of  tho  mind.” 
Herbart  is  to  Spinoza  what  the  Atomists  were  to  the  Bleatics.  Since,  adds  B.-II.,  the  stand-point  of  identity, 
which  transcends  the  limit  of  human  knowledge,  is  scientifically  impossible,  tho  highest  attainable  jxjint  for 
philosophy  is  Subjectivism;  tho  Kantian  philosophy  was  the  termination  and  completion  of  tho  German 
philosophy  of  mind.  This  attempt  to  discover  a general  parallelism  is  suggestive  and  instractive,  but  in 
numerous  respects  not  convincing.  By  tho  “objective  stand-point”  is  cither  imderstood  simply  tho  prevalent 
direction  of  philosophical  inqtury  to  tho  external  world,  and  by  tho  “subjective  stand-point  ” the  prevalent 
direction  of  inquiry  to  the  mind ; or,  by  tho  former,  tho  doctrine  that  tho  Subject  has  its  soiurce  in  the  Object, 
and  by  the  latter,  the  doctrine  that  the  Object  has  its  source  in  the  Subject — which  doctrines,  again,  admit  of 
various  modifications  and  may  be  intensified  to  tho  extreme  assertions:  there  is  nothing  but  mind, — nothmg 
exists  besides  matter ; from  both  doctrines  should  be  distinguished,  besides  the  “ stand-point  of  identity,”  at  least 
tliat  of  Dualism.  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  in  a certain  way  Hume  also,  are  representatives  of  (complete  or  nearly 
complete)  Subjectivism  in  the  sense  of  a definite  doctrine ; but  a doctrine  homogeneous  ivith  this  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  the  middle  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  only  a prevalent  direction  of  philosophical  interest  towards 
the  Subject,  which  tendency  was  least  exclusive  in  the  case  of  the  very  philosophers  who  wore  most  distinguished 
in  this  period,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  also  took  up  again  and  independently  developed  physics,  which  the 
Sophists  and  Socrates  had  icft  in  tho  background;  to  “Subjectivism,”  as  illustrated  in  Kant's  doctrine, 
Aristotle  offers  rather  a contrast  than  an  analogy.  Kant  has  more  in  common  with  Socrates  than  with 
AristoUc,  and  from  this  fact  as  a starting-point  it  is  possible  to  follow  out  certain  analogies  backwards  and 
forwards.  But  if  the  parallelism  is  to  end  with  the  assertion  of  an  analogy  between  Schelling  and  Hegel  and 
tho  Noo-Platonlsts, — an  assertion  which  certainly  has  much  to  recommend  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
similar  attitude  of  the  parties  compared  with  reference  to  positive  religion, — it  would  seem  that  Kant  should 
bo  paralleled  in  his  practical  philosophy  with  tho  Stoics,  and  in  his  doctrine  of  cognition  with  the  Skeptira ; 
Locke  with  AristoUo,  Leibnitz  with  Plato,  Spinoza  with  tho  Megarions  (on  account  of  his  blending  of  Bthics 
with  the  metaphysical  principle  of  unity),  Descartes  with  Socrates,  tho  natural  philosophers  from  Telesius  to 
Bacon  with  the  ancient  natural  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Democritus ; and  also  the  Florentine  Platonists,  as 
forerunners  of  independent  philosophical  inquiry,  say,  with  tho  priests  of  tho  Orphic  mysteries,  if,  for  the  rest, 
the  institution  of  such  parallelisms,  however  skilfully  executed,  did  not  necessarily  involve  much  that  is  only 
half  true,  whereby  they  inevitably  degenerate  into  tho  trivial.  The  comparisons  to  which  the  institution 
of  such  parallelisms  gives  occasion,  may,  if  points  of  difference  are  pointed  out  w*ith  the  same  care  ns  imints 
of  similarity,  have  a high  scientific  value,  but  mark  rather  the  transition  from  the  historical  ap- 
preciation of  systems  tb  critical  reflection  concerning  tho  same,  than  tho  stage  of  historical  appreciation 
ItsclL 
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investigation,  yet  without  a complete  emancipation  of  the  new  philo- 
sophical efforts  from  the  domination  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  and  with 
no  rigidly  methodical  development  of  independent  systems. 

Of  tho  intellectual  movement  in  the  transition-period,  Jules  Joly  treats,  in  Ulatoire  du  mouvement 
inteHecluel  au  16me  tide  el  pendant  la  premiere  partie  du  lime,  Paris,  1800.  C£.  tUo  works  cited 

§§  109,  no,  and  111. 

§ 109.  Among  the  events  which  introduced  the  transition  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  modern  times,  the  earliest  was  the  revival  of  classical 
studies.  This  revival  was  negatively  occasioned  by  the  one-sided  char- 
acter and  the  gradual  self -dissolution  of  scholasticism,  and  positively 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  literature  in  Italy — which  were 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  material  prosperity  increased — and  by 
tlie  closer  contact  of  the  Western  world,  especially  of  Italy,  with 
Greece,  particularly  after  the  flight  of  large  numbers  of  learned 
Greeks  to  Italy,  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were  thi-eatenmg  Eui-ope 
and  had  taken  Constantinople.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
facilitated  the  spread  of  literary  culture.  The  first  important  result 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  of  the  renewed  connection  of  Western  Eu- 
I'ope  with  Greece,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  and  Hco- 
Platonic  philosophies  into  the  West,  their  enthusiastic  reception,  and 
the  attempt  by  means  of  these  to  supplant  the  scholastic- Ai-istoteliau 
pliilosophy.  Gemistus  Pletho,  the  passionate  disputant  of  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine,  Bessarion,  the  more  moderate  Platonist,  and  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  the  meritorious  translator  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  wmre 
the  most  important  of  the  renewers  of  Platonism.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  retiu’ning  to  the  original  text,  and  by  preferring  Greek  to  Arabian 
commentators,  classically  educated  Ai-istotelians  were  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  doctrine  of  Aiistotle  in  greater  purity  than  the  Scholastics 
had  done.  In  particular,  in  Northern  Italy,  where  since  the  foiu- 
teenth  centm-y  Averroes  had  been  customarily  followed  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Aristotle,  the  authority  of  this  commentator  was 
disputed  by  a portion  of  the  Aristotelians  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
inteipreters,  particularly  of  Alexander  Aphi’odisiensis ; but  it  con- 
tinued to  assert  itself,  especially  at  Padua,  though  in  more  limited 
measure,  imtil  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Aver- 
roistic  doctrine,  that  only  the  one  universal  reason  common  to  the 
entire  human  race  is  immortal,  agreed  with  the  Alexandi’istic,  which 
recognized  only  the  world-ordering  divine  mind  as  the  active  immor- 
tal reason,  in  the  denial  of  individual  immortality ; still,  most  of  the 
representatives  of  Averroism,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the 
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school,  were  enabled  so  to  accominodate  this  doctrine  to  the  require- 
ments of  orthodoxy  as  to  avoid  a conflict  with  the  Church.  The  Alex- 
andrists,  among  whom  Pomponatius  is  the  most  noteworthy,  inclined 
to  Deism  and  iN’atnralism,  but  distinguished  from  philosopliical  truth 
the  theological  truth  taught  by  the  Chxu-ch,  to  which  they  professed 
submission;  the  Chui’ch,  however,  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  two- 
fold nature  of  truth.  Beside  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrines, 
other  philosophies  of  antiquity  were  also  renewed.  Telesius  and  other 
relatively  independent  investigators  of  natm’e  were  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  of  the  Greek  natm-al  philoso- 
phers. Stoicism  was  renewed  and  developed  by  Lipsius  and  othem. 
Epicureanism  by  Gassendi,  and  Skepticism  by  Montaigne,  ChaiTon, 
Sanchez,  Le  Yayer,  and  others. 

An  auihenao  history  of  the  renewal  of  classical  literature  in  Italy  is  contained  in  Girolamo  Tiraboechi’s 
Storia  della  Lelteratura  Itaiiana,  13  Vols.,  Modena,  lTi'2-82 ; edition  in  16  Vols.,  Milan,  1822-26 ; see  espe- 
cially Tom.  VI.,  1,  and  VII.,  2 (Vols.  VII.  and  XI.  of  the  Milan  edition);  the  same  subject  is  also  treated  by 
Arnold  Hcrm.  tndw.  Hceren,  BeschicIUe  des  Sludtuma  der  class.  LUteraiur  sell  dem  Wiederavjleben  der 
Wissenschajlen,  2 Vols.,  GOtt,  1797-1802  (cf.  his  Hist  of  Class.  Lit  in  the  Middle  Ages) ; Ernst  Aug. 
Erhard,  ffescA.  des  Wiederavfblilhens  wUs.  Btldung,  vomehmlicti  in  Deutschland,  Magdeburg,  1828-32;  K. 
Hagen,  DeutscAlatids  liU.  und  reltg.  Verhdltnisse  im  Reforrnalionszeltalter,  Erlangen,  1841-44;  now  edition, 
edited  by  his  son,  Herman  Hagen,  3 Vols.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1868;  Ernest  Henan,  Averrois  et  VAver- 
roisme.  Par.,  1852,  p.  255  seq. ; Guillaume  Favre,  Melanges  <rhlst.  lUt.,  Geneva,  1856 ; Georg  Voigt  Die 
Wiederbelebung  des  dasstschen  AUherthums,  Berlin,  1859 ; Jacob  Bnrckhardt  Die  Cultur  der  Denalssance  in 
rtalien  (particularly  the  third  section  on  Die  Wiedererweekung  des  AUerthums),  Basel,  1860,  2d  ed.,  1869 ; Joh. 
Frledr.  SchrOder,  Das  WiederaMfblilhen  der  class.  Sludten  in  Deutschland  iml5.  und  zu  Anjang  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Halle,  1864. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Dante  compare  A.  F.  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  phtlos.  cathoi.  au  XIITme  siccle,  Paris, 
1845. 

On  Petrarch,  cf.  J.  Bonifas,  De  Petrarcha  philosopho,  Paris,  1863 ; Maggiolo,  De  la  philos.  morale  de 
Pitrarque,  Nancy,  1864. 

On  the  Florentine  Academy,  cf.  E.  Sievcldng,  Gott.,  1812.  G.  Gcmlstus  Pletho’s  irtpl  S>v  ' XpioroTih-qs 
irpbs  HAaTui/a  Sioijn'peToi  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1540,  and  at  Basel  in  1676.  Cf.,  on  Pletho,  Leo  AUatiut 
De  Oeorgiis  diatriba  in  IScript.  Bgzant.  Par.  XIV.,  1051,  pp.  383-392,  reprinted  in  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Or.  X., 
Hamburg,  1721  {De  Oeorgiis,  pp.  649-817),  pp.  739-7^  ed.  nov.,  curante  Gottlieb  Christ.  Harless,  XII., 
Hamb.,  1809  {De  Oeorgiis,  pp.  1-136),  pp.  85-102 ; Boivin,  Querelle  des philosophes  du  XV.  siccle,  in  Menwlres 
de  lltterature  de  I Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  716  seq. ; W.  Gass.,  Oennadius  und  Pletho,  Aristotel- 
ismus  und  Platonismus  in  der  griechischen  Kirche,  Tiebst  einer  Abh.  fiber  die  BestreUung  des  Islam  im 
Mittelalter ; 2.  Abth.  ; Oennadli  et  Plethonis  scripta  queedam  edtta  et  inedita,  Breslau,  1844;  also,  IIAijflcovos 
vopav  miyypa^qs  ra  truiopeva,  PUthon,  traiti  des  lots,  ou  recuell  des  fragments,  en  partie  Uiidits,  de  cet 
ouvrage,  par  C.  Alexandre,  traduction  par  A PelUssier,  Paris,  1858,  and  A Ellisscn,  Anakkten  der  mitlel. 
und  neugriech.  Litt.,  IV.  2 : Plethons  Denkschr{flen  uber  den  Peloponnes,  Lcips.,  1860. 

The  translation  of  Plato  by  Marsilius  Ficinus  was  printed  at  Florence,  1483-84,  and  the  transL  of  Plotinus, 
by  the  same,  ibid.,  1492.  His  Theologia  PlcUonica,  Flor.,  1482 ; complete  Works,  excepting  the  translations  of 
Plato  and  Plotinus,  Basel,  1576. 

John  Pico  of  Mirandola,  Works,  Bologna,  1496.  The  same,  together  with  the  works  of  his  nephew,  John 
Francis  Pico,  Basel,  1572-73  and  1601.  Cf.  Georg  Dreydoril,  Das  System  des  Joh.  Pico  von  Mirandula  und 
Concordia,  Marburg,  1858. 

Johann  Kcuchlin,  Capnion  sive  de  verbo  mirijico  (a  conversation  between  a heathen,  a Jew,  and  a 
ChristianX  Basel,  1494,  Tiibingen,  1614 ; De  arte  cabbaltstica,  Hagenau,  1617,  1630.  On  him  cf.  Meyerhoff, 
UerUn,  1830. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  TTlrlch  von  Hutton  is  that  prepared  by  Booking,  Leips.,  1858-69, 
together  with  Index  bibliographicus  Iluttenianus,  Lcips.,  1868;  on  him  cf.  D.  F.  Strauss,  Lcips.,  1858-60. 

Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  von  Nctteshclm,  De  Occulta  Philosophta,  Cologne,  1510,  1631-33 ; De  Incer- 
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tUuOlne  et  Vanitat*  ScUntlarum  (CoL,  1527,  Par.,  1529,  Anfcw.,  1580) ; his  works  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1550 
and  1000,  and  in  German,  Stuttgard,  1856.  A biography  of  Agrippa  is  contained  in  the  first  part  of  F.  J.  v. 
Bianco’s  Die  alte  UniveraU'dt  Kdln,  Cologne,  1855. 

Laurentias  Valla,  Works,  Basel,  1640-43 ; single  works  were  printed  earlier ; the  controversial  work 
entitled  De  dialecHca  cotUra  ArisloteUos,  Venice,  1499. 

Endolph  Agricola,  Opera,  cura  Alardi,  Cologne,  1539 ; De  dlalecilca  inventlone,  published  in  1480,  and 
at  Louvain,  1515,  Strasbnrg,  1521,  Cologne,  1527,  Paris,  1538. 

P.  Gassendi,  ExercUaUonum paradoxtcarum  ado.  Arlsloteleos,  Vol.  I.,  Grenoble,  1024,  Vol.  II.,  Hague, 
. 1669 ; De  vita,  moribus  et  doctrina  Epicurl,  Leyden,  1647,  Hogue,  1656 ; Animadversiones  in  Diog.  Z.  de  vita 
et  Philos.  Epic.,  Leyden,  1649 ; Syntagma  philos.  Epicuri,  Hague,  1655, 1659 ; Petri  Gassendi  opera,  Lyons, 
1068,  and  Florence,  1727.  Cf.  on  him  Ph.  Damiron,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  philos.  au  XVII.  aiScle,  Paris,  1840. 

Michel  de  Montaigne,  Essals,  Bourdeaux,  1680,  very  frequentiy  reprinted ; recently,  avec  les  notes  de  tons 
les  commentateurs,  choisles  et  completies  par  M.  J.  V-  Le  Clerc,  et  une  nouvelle  Hude  sur  M.  par  Privost- 
Paradol,  Paris,  1865 ; on  Montaigne  see,  omong  others.  Engine  Bimbenct,  Les  Essals  de  31.  dans  leurs  rap- 
ports avec  la  Uglslation  modeme,  Orlfians,  1864.— Pierre  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  Bourdeaux,  1601,  ed. 
by  Kenouaid,  Dijon,  1801 ; Trois  viritis  contre  tons  les  athSes,  idoldtres,  ju(fs,  Mahometans,  hiriligues  et 
schismattgues,  Paris,  1594 ; this  latter  and  earlier  work  la  more  dogmatio  than  the  former.— Francis  Sanchez, 
Tractatus  de  multum  et  prinux  universalt  scientia,  quod  nihil  scitur,  Lyons,  1681,  etc. ; Tractatus  philoso- 
phici,  Hotterdam,  1649;  on  him  cf.  Ludwig  Gerkrath,  Vienna,  1860. — Franpois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Clnei 
dialogues  fails  d limitation  des  andens  par  Horatius  Tubero,  Mons,  1073,  etc. ; (Euvres  (not  including  the 
above  Dlaloppies),  Paris,  1653,  etc. 

In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  increased  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  resulted  in  an  increase  of  material  prosperity ; cities  arose,  and  a class  of  free 
citizens  came  into  existence ; the  State  was  consolidated,  and  at  the  courts,  among 
the  nobility  and  among  the  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  continued  existence  of  wars 
and  feuds,  leisure  was  found  for  the  adornment  of  life  by  the  arts  of  peace.  At  the 
same  time  and  by  a parallel  movement  there  grew  up  a secular  form  of  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  previous  prevailingly  religious  type.  Poets  extolled  force  and 
beauty;  the  manly  courage  which  approves  itself  in  severe  contests,  the  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  raptures  and  pains  of  love,  the  fervor  of  devotion, 
the  fire  of  hate,  the  nobility  of  loyalty,  the  ignominy  of  treason — every  natural  and 
moral  feeling  which  is  developed  in  the  society  of  man  with  man,  found  expression  in 
secular  poetry  in  terms  fitted  deeply  to  move  the  heart.  This  humane  culture  opened 
up  also  the  sense  for  ancient  poetry  and  for  ancient  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
of  human  affairs.  The  love  for  ancient  art  and  literature — a sentiment  which  had 
never  been  entirely  extinguished  in  Italy — was  the  first  to  be  reawakened  there ; with 
the  struggles  of  political  parties  was  connected  an  intelligent  interest  in  early  Roman 
history ; the  social  life  of  the  rising  burgher-class  and  of  the  noble  families  who 
attained  to  wealth  and  power  provided  the  leisure  and  cultivated  the  taste  necessary 
for  a resuscitation  of  the  extant  remains  of  ancient  culture.  The  attention  paid  to 
Roman  literature  called  forth  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
a knowledge  which  in  Greece  itself  was  stUl  largely  preserved.  In  the  hope  of  satisfy- 
ing this  desire,  Greece  had  been  visited  long  before  the  approach  of  the  Turks  and  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  had  led  to  the  emigration  of  Greek  scholars  to  Italy ; 
the  Greek  Muses  (says  Heeren,  Gesch.  des  Studiwins  der  class.  lAtt.  sett  dem  Wiederaufie- 
hen  der  WissenscTiaften,  Vol.  I.,  p.  283)  would  have  been  brought  to  Italy,  if  they  had 
not  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

Dante  Ahghieri  (12G5-1321),  for  whose  daring  poem  on  the  Last  Judgment  the 
scholastic  combination  of  Christian  theology  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  furnished 
the  speculative  basis,  cultivated  his  sense  of  poetic  form  especially  by  the  study  of 
Virg^iL  Francesco  Petrarca  (July  20,  1304,  to  July  18,  1374),  the  singer  of  love,  enter- 
tained the  most  enthusiastic  passion  for  ancient  literature;  he  was  intimately  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Roman  literature,  and  by  his  own  labors  in  the  collection  of  MSS. 
and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  inspired  others  to  search  for  and  study  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  he  did  invaluable  service  for  the  preservation  and  propa^tion  of  these  works. 
Petrarch  was  no  friend  of  Aristotle ; Plato  suited  his  taste ; but  he  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  either.  He  hated  the  infidel  doctrines  of  Averroism.  Ho  preferred  a 
popular  and  parenetic  philosophy,  Uke  that  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  the  Arisfotelic 
school-philosophy.  In  the  Greek  language  he  was  instructed  by  Bernard  Barlaam  (died 
1348),  whom  love  for  the  language  and  works  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Euclid  had  led 
fi-om  Calabria,  in  whose  convents  the  Greek  language  had  never  become  unknown,  to 
Greece,  whence  ho  came  as  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  to 
Pope  Benedict  XII. , at  Avignon.  The  instruction  which  he  here  gave  to  Petrarch,  in 
the  year  1339,  was  indeed,  owing  to  the  brief  time  during  which  it  was  continued, 
insufficient;  but  it  became,  through  the  stimulus  which  Petrarch  received  therefrom 
and  communicated  to  others,  the  source  of  extremely  important  results.  A friend 
of  Petrarch  was  Giovanni  Boccacio  (John  of  Certaldo,  1313-1375),  who  learned  Greek 
more  thoroughly  from  Barlaam’s  pupil,  Leontius  Pilatus,  in  the  years  13G0-G3.  In 
Boccacio  the  interest  in  antiquity  was  already  accompanied  with  a belief  in  the 
non-absolute  character  of  Christianity ; the  Christian  religion,  according  to  him,  was 
only  relatively  true,  and  was  thus  on  a par  with  other  religions.  Boccacio’s  Decamerone 
contains  (I.  Nov.  3)  the  story  (subsequently  revived  and  modified  by  Lessing,  in  his 
Nathan)  of  the  three  rings,  the  conception  imderlying  which  is  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Averrotis.  On  Boccacio’s  recommendation,  Leontius  was  appointed  by  the 
Florentines  as  a public  instructor  in  the  Greek  language,  with  a fixed  salary,  at  their 
university.  He  did  not  indeed  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  him,  but  the 
example  was  given  and  was  speedily  imitated  at  other  universities.  Johannes  Malpighi 
of  Ravenna,  a pupil  of  Petrarch,  gave  instruction  in  Latin  literature,  with  great  success, 
at  Padua,  and  from  1397  on,  at  Florence.  The  collecting  of  manuscripts  became  more 
and  more  a matter  of  pride  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  love  for  studies  con- 
nected with  antiquity  was  kindled  in  ever  widening  circles  by  the  reading  of  classical 
works.  Manuel  Chrysoloras  of  Constantinople  (died  a.d.  1415,  at  Constance),  a pupil 
of  Pletho,  was  the  first  native  Greek  who  appeared  as  a public  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  Italy  (at  Veniee,  afterwards  at  Florence).  From  him  his 
nephew,  Joh.  Chrysoloras  (who  taught  at  Constantinople  and  also  in  Italy),  Leonardos 
Aretinus,  Franeiscus  Barbaras,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  and  others,  and  from  Johannes 
Chrysoloras,  Francis  PhUelphus  (1398-1481),  the  father  of  Marius  Plulelphus  (bom 
A.D.  142G,  at  Constantinople,  died  in  1480,  at  Mantua— on  him  cf.  the  work  of  Gui- 
llaume Favre,  cited  above),  and  others  received  their  education.  At  Milan  and  other 
places,  Constantinus  Lascaris,  from  Constantinople,  taught  the  Greek  language.  His 
son,  Johannes  Lascaris  (1440-1535),  as  ambassador  from  Lorenzo  de’Medici  (bom  1448, 
died  1492)  to  Bajesid  II.,  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  numerous 
manuscripts  for  the  Medicean  Library.  His  pupil,  Marcus  Musurus,  labored  zealously 
in  preparing  the  Aldine  edition  of  Greek  classics. 

At  the  court  of  Cosmo  de’  Medici  (bom  1389,  died  14G4)  lived  for  a time  (from  1438 
on)  Georgius  GemLstus  Pletho  (bom  about  a.d.  1355,  died  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  1452), 
who  had  come  from  Constantinople  and  was  the  most  influential  renovator  of  the  study 
of  the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  in  tho  Occident.  He  changed  his  name 
rcjitcTii  into  the  synonymous  and  more  Attic  TlXiiOuv,  suggestive  of  HXarui'.  Although 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  and  the  Categories  and  A.nalytics  of 
Aristotle,  he  rejected  with  the  greatest  vehemence  tho  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the 
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first  substances  are  individuals,  and  that  the  universal  is  only  of  secondary  nature.  He 
regarded  the  objections  of  Aristotle  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  not  pertinent, 
and  argued  against  the  Aristotelian  theology,  psychology,  and  ethics.  In  his  treatise, 
written  about  the  year  1440,  at  Florence,  on  the  difference  between  the  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  philosophies,  and  in  his  “ Compendium  of  the  Dogmas  of  Zoroaster  and  Plato  ” 

perhaps  an  integrant  part  of  his  comprehensive  work  entitled  v6fioiv  (myypo^ii,  which,  in 

consequence  of  its  condemnation  by  the  Patriarch  Gennadius,  has  come  down  to  us 
only  in  fragments — he  exalts,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  Aristotelianism  towards 
naturalism,  the  theosophio  tendency  of  Platonism,  without,  however,  distinguishing 
Plato’s  doctrine  from  the  Neo-Platonic,  or  taking  into  special  consideration  the  devia- 
tion from  the  corresponding  Christian  dogmas  of  certain  Platonic  philosophemes  (in 
particular,  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  before  its 
terrestrial  life,  of  the  world-soul  and  the  souls  of  the  stars,  numerous  ethical  and 
political  dicta,  and  also  the  Neo-Platonic  theory  of  the  eternity  of  the  world).  Through 
Pletho’s  lectures  Cosmo  de’  Medici  became  filled  with  a warm  love  for  Platonism,  and 
was  led  to  foimd  the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence,  of  which  Marsilius  Ficinus  was 
the  first  Director. 

A pupil  of  Gemistus  Pletho  was  Bessarion  of  Trebizond,  who  was  bom  in  1395, 
became  Archbishop  of  Nicaja  in  1436,  and  subsequently  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, — 
which  position  was  lost  to  him  through  his  leaning  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches, — was  made  a Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  and  died  1472.  LOre 
his  master,  yet  with  greater  moderation  and  impartiality,  Bessarion  defended  the 
doctrines  of  Platonism.  His  best-known  work,  Adoersus  Calumniatorcm  Flatonis" 
(Rome  [1469],  Venice,  1503  and  1516),  was  a rejoinder  to  the  Uomparatio  Ai'istotdis 
et  Platonis  of  George  of  Trebizond,  the  Aristotelian,  who,  moved  by  Pletho’s  attack 
on  Aristotelianism,  had  fought  passionately  against  Platonism.  In  a letter  dated 
May  19,  1462,  and  addressed  to  Michael  Apostolius,  a still  young  and  passionate  de- 
fender of  Platonism,  who  had  reviled  Aristotle  and  Theodore  Gaza,  the  Aristotelian 
and  opponent  of  Pletho,  Bessarion  affirms  his  love  and  reverence  for  both  Plato  and 

Aristotle  tpi\ovvra  fxtv  nXcroii/a,  ipiXuvvra  6'  ^A.ptaroTcXrj  Kai  o)j  acKpurdroi  ae06ficvov 

harcpa),  and  he  even  blames  Pletho,  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  for  the  violence  of 
his  opposition  to  Aristotle ; he  exhorts  Michael  to  look  up  with  respect  to  those  great 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  to  conduct  aU  disputes,  after  the  example  of  Aristotle, 
with  moderation,  making  use  rather  of  arguments  than  of  invectives.  Bessarion’s 
translations  of  Xenophon’s  MemoraMia  and  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  the  extant  fragment  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Theophrastus,  are  often,  through 
their  strict  literalness,  un-Latin  (though  not  to  the  same  degree  with  earlier 
translations  used  by  the  Scholastics) ; but  they  led  the  way  to  better  ones  by  later 
translators. 

Marsilius  Ficinus  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1433,  and  appointed  by  Cosmo  de  Medici 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  where  ho  died  in  1499.  He  won 
lasting  credit  especially  by  his  translations  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and 
also  of  some  works  by  Poriffiyry  and  other  Neo-Platonists— translations  which,  so  far  as 
it  was  then  possible,  were  both  faithful  and  elegant. 

John  Pico  of  Mirandola  (1463-94)  blended  with  his  Neo-Platonism  cabalistic 
doctrines.  He  propounded  nine  hundred  theses  (printed,  Rome,  1486,  Cologne,  1619), 
concerning  which  he  thought  to  dispute  at  Rome ; but  the  disputation  was  forbidden. 
Of  like  character  was  the  philosophy  of  his  nephew,  John  Francis  Pico  of  Mirandola 
(died  1533). 
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Through  Ficinus  and  Pico,  Johann  Reuchlin  (1455-1522)  was  won  over  to  Neo- 
platonism and  the  Cabala.  With  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  Eeuchlin  joined 
that  of  the  Hebrew;  the  latter  he  saved  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne,  who  intended  to  commit  to  the  flames  all  except  the  canonical  Jewish  litera- 
ture. His  contest  against  the  “ Dunkelmanner,”  or  Obscurants,  in  which  also  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  (1488-1523)  took  part,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Nettesheim  (1486-1535),  who  followed  Eeuchlin  and 
Raymundus  LuUus,  combined  mysticism  and  magic  with  scepticism. 

Among  the  Aristotelians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Georgius  Schola- 
rius,  with  the  surname  (which  he  appears  to  have  assumed  on  becoming  a monk)  Oen- 
nadim  (bom  at  Constantinople — for  a time,  from  1453  on.  Patriarch  under  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed— died  about  1464),  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  Pletho,  whom  he  accused  of 
ethnicism,  especially  on  account  of  his  work,  “ vdiiuv  avyypa(pi\  ” (which  he  sentenced  to 
be  destroyed).  Gennadius  had  previously  already  combated  the  Platonism  of  Pletho, 
and  defended  Aristotelianism.  Not  only  Pletho’s  deviations  from  Christian  dogma,  hut 
also  his  attacks  on  the  degenerate  system  of  monasticism  and  his  utterances  (in  imitation 
of  Plato’s  polemic  against  the  Orphic  priests  of  atonement)  against  offerings  and  prayers 
intended  to  influence  God  to  do  things  not  right,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  Gennadius.  Gennadius  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  the  Categ. 
and  the  De  Intei-jn’et.,  and  translated  into  Greek  various  scholastic  writings,  especially 
those  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  among  other  things,  the  “ De  Sex  Principiis  ” of  Gilber- 
tus  Porretanus  (see  above,  VoL  I.,  § 94,  p.  399),  which  was  accepted  as  serving  to 
complete  the  De  Categ.  of  Aristotle.  In  several  MSS. , also,  the  translation  of  (the  greater 
part  of)  the  logical  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  is  attributed  to  him  ; but  according 
to  other  authorities  this  Compendium  had  already  been  translated  into  Greek,  about 
A.D.  1350,  by  Maximus  Planudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Greek  text  ha  another 
(Munich)  MS.  is  designated,  and  was  hence  published  by  Ehinger  (Wittenberg,  1597)  as 
a work  of  the  Greek  philosopher  PseUus  (living  in  the  11th  century),  from  which,  if  the 
statement  of  this  MS.  is  true,  the  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  must  have  been 
translated  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 95,  p.  404). 

George  of  Trebizond  (1396-1486),  against  whom  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Bes- 
sarion  was  directed,  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Venice  and  Rome.  In  his  Com- 
paratio  Platonis  et  Aristotdis  (printed  at  Venice,  1523)  he  censures  the  doctrine  of  Pletho 
as  unchristian  ; he  charges  him  with  having  intended  to  found  a new  religion,  neither 
Christian  nor  Mohammedan,  but  Neo-Platonic  and  heathen,  and  treats  him  as  a new 
and  more  dangerous'Mohammed ; in  Aristotle  only,  and  not  in  Plato,  does  George  of 
Trebizond  find  definite  and  tenable  philosophical  theorems,  given  in  systematic  form 
and  suitable  for  teaching.  George  of  Trebizond  translated  several  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  them. 

Theodorus  Gaza  (bom  at  Thessalonica,  died  1478)  went  about  1430  to  Italy,  and 
taught  there  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  a learned  Aristotelian  and  an 
opponent  of  Pletho,  though  on  friendly  terms  with  Bessarion.  He  translated,  in  par- 
ticular, works  on  physical  science  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 

Laurentius  Valla  (bom  at  Rome  in  1415,  where  he  died  in  1465),  the  translator  of  the 
Hiad,  and  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  made  vigorous  and  successful  war  on  the  rmcriti- 
cal  method  employed  in  history  and  the  vapid  subtleties  prevalent  in  philosophy.  From 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  he  borrowed  logical  and  rhetorical  principles. 

Rudolph  Agricola  (1442-85)  studied  scholastic  philosophy  at  Louvain,  but  enjoyed 
afterwards  in  Italy  the  instruction  of  classically  educated  Greeks,  especially  that  of 
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Theodore  Gaza.  Like  VaUa,  he  fought  against  scholastic  insipidity,  drew  from  the 
stings  of  Aristotle  a purer  Aristotelianism,  and  philosophized  in  purer  Latin.  His 
logico-rhetorical  work,  entitled  De  Dialectica  Invmtime,  was  founded  on  Aristotle^  and 
Cicero.  Melancthon  said  of  it ; nec  vero  uUa  extant  recentia  scri^ta  de  locis  et  um  dMec- 
tices  mdUrra  et  hcu^eiiora  BuddpM  Ubria;  Ramus  also  expressed  a favorable  judg- 
ment on  this  work. 

Johannes  Argyropnlus  (who  came  from  Constantinople,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1486) 
lived  at  the  court  of  Cosmo  de’ Medici,  whose  son  Peter  and  grandson  Lorenzo  he  in- 
structed in  Greek.  He  was  afterwards,  till  the  year  1479,  teacher  of  the  Greek  language 
at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  Chalco- 
condylas  (1424-1511),  a pupil  of  Theodore  Gaza.  Of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Johannes 
Argyropulus  translated  the  Organon,  Auscultationes  Phys.,  De  Ccdo,  De  Anima,  and 
Ethim  Niclwm,,  into  Latin,  or  he  at  least  revised  earUer  translationa  of  them. 

Angelas  Pohtianus  (Angelo  Poliziano,  1454-1494),  a pupil  of  Christopher  Landinus 
in  Roman,  and  of  Argyropnlus  in  Greek  literature,  gave  lectures  at  Florence  on  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  translated  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  and  Plato’s  Glumnides,  but  was 
rather  a philologist  and  poet  than  a philosopher.  Of.  Jacob  Mahly,  Angelus  Politiamte, 
ein  GvMrhM  am  der  Benaissance,  Leipsic,  1864. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus  (Ermolao  Barbaro)  of  Venice  (1454^1493),  a nephew  of  Fran- 
cis Barbarus  and  pupil  of  Guarinus,  translated  works  of  Ajistotle  and  Commentaries  by 
Themistius,  and  prepared  a Gmnpendium  Scientim  Eaturalis  ex  Aristotele  (printed  in 
1547).  He  belongs  to  the  Hellenistic  Anti- Scholastics ; Albert  and  Thomas  were,  like 
Averroes,  “ barbarian  philosophers,”  in  his  opinion. 

An  Aristotelianism  derived  directly  from  the  original  sources  was  taught  by 
James  Faber  (Jacques  Lefevre,  from  Etaples  in  Picardy,  Faber  Stapidensis), 
amid  much  applause,  at  the  University  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1500.  He  wrote 
Latin  paraphrases  in  elucidation  of  some  of  Aristotle’s  works.  Renchlin  says  that 
“he  restored  Aristotle  to  the  Gauls.”  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a zealous  mathe- 
matician and  an  admirer  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  whose  works  he  published  and 
whose  doctrines  were  of  stiR  greater  influence  on  the  mind  of  Faber’s  pupil  Bovfllus 
(see  below,  § 111). 

Desiderius  Erasmus  (1467-1536)  deserves  mention  in  a history  of  philosophy,  , both 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  scholastic  barbarism,  and,  positively,  on  accoimt  of  the 
edition  of  Aristotle  which  he  assisted  in  editing,  and  more  particularly  on  account  of  his 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  Patrology  by  his  editions  of  Jerome,  HUarius,  Ambro- 
sius,  and  Augustine. 

Joh.  Ludovicus  Vives  (bom  at  Valencia  in  1492,  died  at  Brages  in  1540),  a younger 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  exerted  considerable  influence  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Scholastics,  especially  by  his  work  entitled  Z)e  Gausis  Gorruptarum  Artium  (Antw., 
1531,  and  Opera,  Bas. , 1555;  Valenc.,  1782).  The  genuine  disciples  of  Aristotle, 
says  Vives,  interrogate  Nature  herself,  as  the  ancients  also  did ; only  through  direct  in- 
vestigation by  the  way  of  experiment  can  Nature  be  known. 

Marius  Nizolius,  of  BerseUo  (1498-1576),  combated  scholasticism  in  his  Thesaurm 
Giceronianm,  and  particularly  in  his  Antibaxbarm  give  de  veris  principiis  et  xera  ratione 
phdosophandi  contra  pseuda-phUosophos  (Farm.,  1553,  ed.  G.  W.  Leibnitz,  Frankfort, 
1670  and  1674).  Nizolius  maintained  the  nominalistic  doctrines  that  only  individual 
things  are  real  substances,  that  species  and  genera  are  only  subjective  conceptions  by 
means  of  which  several  objects  are  considered  together,  and  that  all  knowledge  must 
proceed  from  sensation,  which  alone  has  immediate  certainty. 
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Not  only  scholasticism,  but  also  the  dialectical  doctrine  of  Aristotle  himself,  was 
opposed  by  Petrus  Ramus  (Pierre  de  la  Ramee,  bom  in  1515,  murdered  during  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  at  the  instigation  of  his  scholastic  opponent,  Char- 
pentier)  in  his  Animadvcrsioiies  in  Dialecticam  Aristotdis  (Paris,  1534,  etc.),  which  was 
followed  by  his  (Par.,  1543),  a positive  attempt  to  provide  an  im- 

proved logic,  but  of  little  importance.  He  sought,  in  imitation  of  Cicero  (and  Qum- 
tilian),  to  blend  logic  with  rhetoric.  Cf.  on  him  Ch.  Waddington,  Bamus,  sa  cie,  scs 
ict'its  ei  ses  opinions,  Paris,  1855 ; Charles  Desmaze,  P.  R. , professeur  au  ColRge  de 
France,  sa  vie,  ses  eerits,  sa  mart,  Paris,  1864 ; M.  Cantor,  P.  R.,  ein  wise.  Martyr er  des 
16.  Jalirli.,  in  Gelzer’s  Prot.  Monatsbl.  o\.  XXX.,  No.  2,  August,  1867, 

The  Humanists  hated  scholastic  Aristotelianism,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Averroism 
prevalent  in  Northern  Italy  (especially  at  Padua  and  Venice),  regarding  them  as  bar- 
barous. Many  of  them  also,  particularly  the  Platonists,  opposed  Averroism  as  the 
enemy  of  religious  faith.  But  soon  other  opponents  of  Averroism  went  back  to  the  text 
of  Aristotle  and  to  the  works  of  Greek  commentators,  especially  to  those  of  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  in  order  to  replace  the  mystical  and  pantheistic  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle by  a deistic  and  naturalistic  one.  These  men  agreed,  however,  with  the  Averro- 
ista — who  affirmed  that  there  was  but  one  immortal  intellect,  and  that  this  was  present 
in  all  the  members  of  the  human  race — in  denying  miracles  and  personal  immortality. 
For  this  reason,  both  they  and  the  Averroists  were  together  opposed  by  such  defenders 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  Plato  as  Marsilius  Ficinus,  J.  A.  Marta, 
Casp.  Contarini,  and,  later,  Anton  Sirmond,  and  they  were  officially  condemned  by  a 
Lateran  Council  (at  the  session  of  Dec.  19,  1512),  which  required  of  aU  Professors 
that  they  should  leave  no  errors,  which  might  be  found  in  the  works  to  be  interpreted, 
without  refutation.  The  same  council  condemned  the  distinction  between  two  orders 
of  truth,  and  pronounced  everything  false  which  was  in  conflict  with  revelation.  There 
were  also  at  Padua  pure  Aristotelians  who  were  not  Alexandrists,  but  adopted  the 
theory  of  the  immortality  of  souls.  Among  these  was  Nicolaus  Leonicus  Thomajus 
(bom  1456),  who  taught  at  Padua  from  1497  on.  But  Averroism  was  at  that  time  the 
predominant  philosophy  in  Northern  Italy,  as  was  Naturalism,  which  was  based  on  Alex- 
ander’s interpretation  of  Aristotle,  among  the  Peripatetic  opponents,  of  Averroism.  Mar- 
silius Ficinus  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Plotinus,  though  not  without 
some  rhetorical  exaggeration  : “ Nearly  the  whole  world  is  occupied  by  the  Peripate- 
tics, who  are  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Alexandrists  and  the  Averroists.  The  former 
believe  the  human  intellect  to  be  mortal ; the  latter  contend  that  it  is  one  in  all  men. 
Both  parties  alike  overturn  from  its  foundation  aU  religion,  especially  because  they  seem 
to  deny  that  human  affairs  are  controUed  by  a divine  providence,  and  also  to  have 
equally  fallen  away  from  the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  their  master. 

Averroism  reigned  in  the  school  at  Padua  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  though  in  different  acceptations  at  different  times.  While 
the  heterodox  elements  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine  were  made  prominent  by  a few, 
they  were  toned  down  by  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Averroism 
appeared,  in  comparison  with  Alexandrism,  as  the  doctrine  least  at  variance  -with  tho 
teaching  of  the  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  reaction  in  the  Church  it  was  reduced  and 
confined  to  the  careful  emplojonent  of  the  Commentaries  of  Averrocs  in  expl^mg  t e 
AristoteUan  writings,  the  doctrines  which  were  in  disaccord  with  the  faith  of  the  Church 
being  rendered  less  offensive  by  a liberal  interpretation.  Many  mterpreted  the  unity 
of  the  inteUect  as  meaning  merely  the  identity  of  the  highest  logical  principles  (the 
principle  of  contradiction,  etc. ).  The  Averroists  of  this  later  period  pretended  to  be,  at 
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the  same  time,  good  Catholics.  Averroism  had  become  a matter  of  erudition  and  bore 
no  longer  an  offensive  character.  Numerous  impressions  of  the  Commentaries  of  Aver- 
roes  give  evidence  of  the  continuing  interest  in  them.  The  first  edition  of  the  works 
of  Averrocs,  which  appeared  at  Padua  in  1472,  reproduced  the  old  Tatin  translations 
made  in  the  13th  century;  new  translations  were  subsequently  made  on  the  basis 
of  Hebrew  translations,  and  were  employed  for  the  edition  of  1552-53,  which,  how- 
ever, contains  some  of  the  earlier  translations. 

The  Averroistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  immortal  reason  in  the  whole  human 
race  was  professed  in  the  last  decennia  of  the  15th  century,  by  Nicoletto  Vemias,  who 
occupied  the  professorial  chair  at  Padua  from  1471  to  1499  ; but  in  his  old  age  he  was 
converted  to  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  each  individual  soul.  In  1495  Petrus  Pom- 
ponatius  (died  in  1525)  commenced  teaching  philosophy  in  the  same  city.  In  his  lec- 
tures and  works  {Be  irmmrtalitate  animce,  Bologna,  1516,  Yen.,  1525,  Basel,  1634,  ed. 
Chr.  Gr.  Bardili,  Tub.,  1791;  Be  fato,  Uhcro  arbitrio,  pradestinatione,  providentia  Bei 
Ubri  quinque,  Basel,  1525,  1556,  1567 ; Be  naturcdium  effectmm  admirandorum  camis  s. 
de  incantationibus  liber,  written  in  1520,  Basel,  1556,  1567 ; on  him  cf.  Francesco 
Fiorentino,  Pietro  Pomponasd,  Florence,  1868;  G.  Spicker,  in  an  Inaugural  Dissert., 
Munich,  1868  ; Ludwig  Muggenthaler,  Imug.  Bissert. , Mum'ch,  1868 ; and  B.  Podestil, 
Bologna,  1868)  Pomponatius  rejected  the  Averroistic  doctrine,  and  recognized  the 
Thomistic  arguments  against  the  same  as  sufficient  to  refute  it,  yet  believed  the  true 
meaning  of  Aristotle  to  bo,  not,  as  Thomas  had  affirmed,  that  there  was  a plurality  of 
immortal  intellects,  but  that  the  human  soul,  including  the  rational  faculty,  was  mor- 
tal. For  this  interpretation  he  referred  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  who  identifies  the 
active  immortal  intellect  with  the  divine  mind,  and  declares  the  individual  reason  of 
each  man  to  be  mortal.  By  the  human  understanding  the  universal  is  known  only  in 
the  particular,  thought  is  impossible  without  the  representative  image  (^ai-rair/io),  which 
is  rooted  in  sensation  and  is  never  without  relation  to  time  and  space,  hence  is  constantly 
dependent  on  bodily  organs  and  disappears  with  them.  Virtue  is  independent  of  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  ; it  is  most  genuine  when  practised  without  reference  to  reward  or 
punishment.  Of  the  liberty  to  profess  this  doctrine  Pomponatius  sought  to  assure  him- 
self by  distinguishing  two  orders  of  truth,  the  philosophical  and  the  theological  (where- 
by he,  like  other  thmkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  transition-period,  anticipated, 
in  a manner  sufficient  for  the  immediate  exigency,  though  philosophically  undeveloped, 
the  modem  distinction  between  symbolical  representation  and  speculative  thinking). 
Consistency  in  philosophic  thought  leads,  according  to  him,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mor- 
tality of  human  souls ; but  immortality  only  is  admissible  in  the  circle  of  theological 
articles  of  faith.  In  hke  manner  Pomponatius  disposed  of  the  doctrines  of  miracles 
and  of  the  freedom  of  the  wfil. 

At  Padua  and,  from  1509  on,  at  Bologna,  Pomponatius  had  an  opponent  in  Alexander 
Achillini  (died  1518),  who  held  fast,  in  general,  to  the  Averroistic  phraseology  and  doc- 
trine, though  pretending  not  to  affirm  the  unity  of  intellect  in  a sense  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

A pupil  of  Vemias,  Augustinus  Niphus  (Agostino  Nifo,  1473-1546  ; he  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,  in  14  folio  volumes,  and  Opuseula  inoralia  etpoliUca,  Par.,  1654),  who 
at  first  avowed  the  Averroistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  but  afterwards  had 
the  pradence  to  modify  his  Averroism  and  bring  it  into  unison  -with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  and  who  in  1495-97  published  the  worlrs  of  Averroes,  accompanied  by  re- 
futatory  remarks  relative  to  various  passages,  wrote,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  a 
work  in  refutation  of  the  Be  Immortnlitnle  Animce  of  Pomponatius.  Since,  however, 
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great  interest  was  felt  in  these  transactions  at  the  Eoman  court,  Pomponatius  was  en- 
abled under  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Bembo  (and  indirectly  of  the  Pope  himself)  to 
prepare  his  Befensorium  contra  Niphum.  Interest  in  philosophical  subjects  led  the  Ko- 
man  court  at  that  time  beyond*  the  limits  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  political  interest ; the 
“ unbelief  ” prevalent  at  the  court  of  the  Pope,  coupled  with  a general  laxity  of  morals, 
gave  offence  to  Luther  and  others,  and  became  one  of  the  causes  of  that  division  of  the 
Church,  which  the  reaction  that  soon  followed  on  the  part  of  subsequent  Popes,  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  was  unable  to  remedy. 

Simon  Porta  of  Naples  (died  1555  ; to  be  distinguished  from  the  eminent  physicist, 
Giambattista  Porta  of  Naples,  who  hved  1540-1015,  and  is  celebrated  especially  for 
his  work  entitled  Magia  Naturalis,  Naples,  1589,  etc.),  a pupU  of  Pomponatius,  wrote, 
like  the  latter,  in  agreement  with  the  Alexandrists  on  the  question  of  immortality  (Be 
rerum  naturalilnis  principiis,  deanima  et  mente  hunuma,  Flor.,  1551).  Gasparo  Con- 
tarini  (1483-1542),  likewise  a pupil  of  Pomponatius,  opposed  his  doctrine.  Zimara, 
a Neapolitan  scholar  (died  1532),  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  Aristotle 
and  Averroiis;  his  Notes  were  included  in  the  later  editions  of  Averroes.  Jacobus 
ZabareUa  (bom  at  Padua,  1532,  where  he  taught  philosophy  from  1564  till  his  death  in 
1589)  followed  for  the  most  part  Averroes  in  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle.  In  psy- 
chology he  adopted  rather  the  views  of  Alexander,  but  thought  that  the  individual 
intellect,  though  perishable  by  nature,  became,  when  perfected  by  divine  illumination, 
a partaker  of  immortality.  ZabareUa  was  opposed  by  Francis  Piccolomini  (1529-1604), 
a disciple  of  Zimara.  Andreas  Caesalpinus  (1509-1603,  physician-in-ordinary  to  Pope 
Clement  Vm.)  took  the  easy  step  from  Averroism  to  Pantheism ; his  God  was  the 
“universal  soul”  anima  unwersaMs"  Queeationes  Perip.,  Venice,  1571;  Brmo- 
num  Bwestigatio  Peripat. , ib. , 1583) . ZabareUa’s  successor  in  the  professorial  chair  at 
Padua,  Cesare  Cremonini  (bom  1552,  died  1631),  was  the  last  important  representa- 
tive of  Averroistic  AristoteUanism  tempered  with  Alexandristic  psychology . 

An  attempt  to  revive  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  made  by  Justus  Lipsius  (1547-1606) 
in  his  Mameductio  ad  Stoicam  phUosophiam,  Physiologia  Stmcorum,  and  other  works. 
Casp.  Schoppe  (Scioppius),  Thomas  Gataker,  and  Daniel  Heinsius  also  contributed  to 
the  exegetical  Uterature  of  Stoicism. 

Gassendi  (1592-1655)  sought  to  defend  Epicureanism  against  unjustified  attacks,  and 
to  show  that  it  contained  the  best  doctrine  of  physics,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bine with  it  Christian  theology.  Gassendi’s  Atomism  is  leas  a doctrine  of  dead  Na^e 
than  is  that  of  Epicurus.  Gassendi  ascribed  to  the  atoms  force,  and  even  sensation, 
just  as  a boy  is  moved  by  the  imago  of  an  apple  to  turn  aside  from  his  way  and  ap 
proach  the  apple-tree,  so  the  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  moved,  by  the  influence  of  Ihe 
earth  reaching  to  it,  to  pass  out  of  the  direct  line  and  to  approach  the  earth.  From  its 
relation  to  the  investigation  of  nature  in  modem  times,  Gassendi’s  renewal  of  Epicure- 
ism is  of  far  greater  historical  importance  than  the  renewal  of  any  other  ancient 
system;  not  unjustly  does  F.  A.  Lange  (Oesch.  des  MaUriaMsmm  und  Kritik  seiner 
Bedeutung  in  der  Oegenwart,  Iserlohn,  1866,  p.  118  seq.)  consider  Gassendi  as  the  one 
who  may  properly  be  styled  the  renewer  in  modem  times  of  systematic  materialism. 

Ancient  skepticism  was  revived,  and,  in  part,  in  a peculiar  manner  further  developed 
by  Alichel  de  Montaigne.  The  scepticism  of  this  clever  man  of  the  world  was  more  or 
less  directed  to  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a- 
whether  sincere  or  merely  pradent— recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a revelation,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  into  harmony  with  theology.  Other  rapport- 
ers  of  a like  tendency  were  Pierre  Charron  (1541-1603),  who  defined  it  as  man  s prov- 
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ince  merely  to  search  for  the  truth,  which  dweUs  iu  the  bosom  of  God ; Francis  San- 
chez (Sanctius,  bom  1563,  died  at  Touiouse,  1633),  teacher  of  medicine  and  phUosophy; 
Prangois  de  la  Mothe  le  Payer  (1586-1673),  who  appUed  the  arguments  of  the  ancient 
skeptics  especialiy  to  theoiogy,  iimiting  the  iatter  to  the  sphere  of  simpie  faith  ; and  the 
pupils  of  the  latter,  Sam.  Sorbiere  (1615-1670),  who  translated  the  Eypotyposes  Pyr- 
rlumecs  of  Sext.  Empiricus,  and  Simon  Foucher,  Canonicus  of  Dijon  (1644^96 ; cf . on 
him,  F.  Kabbe,  L'dbbe  Sirmti  Foucher,  chanoine  do  la  chapeUe  de  Dijon,  Dijon,  1867), 
who  wrote  a Histoire  des  Academidena  (Par.,  1690),  a Dissert.  dephOos.  AcademicaC^ax., 
1093),  and  a skeptical  critique  of  Malebranche’s  Bechercho  de  la  Virite;  and  also  by 
Joseph  Glanvm  (died  1680),  Hieronymus  Himhaym  (died  at  Prague,  1679),  and  Pierre 
Daniel  Huet  (1633-1731),  and  his  younger  contemporary,  Pierre  Bayle  (1047-1706), 
to  whom  attention  wili  be  directed  in  the  following,  second,  principal  division. 

§ 110.  Side  by  side  with  this  return  of  learned  culture  fi’om  scholas- 
ticism to  the  early  Koman  and  Greek  literature,  stands,  as  its  analogue, 
the  return  of  the  religious  consciousness  fi’om  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cathohc  Church  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  To  the  participants  in  this 
movement,  the  original,  after  the  authority  of  tradition  had  been 
denied  by  them,  appeared  as  the  pure,  genuine,  and  true,,  and  what- 
ever additions  had  been  made  to  it  were  regarded  not  as  constituting 
a real  advance  upon  the  original,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  emascu- 
lation and  degeneration.  Tet  they  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  renewal  of  earlier  forms,  but  went  foi’ward  to  a 
new  reformatory  development,  for  which  the  negation  of  the  (till  then) 
prevalent  form  of  cultiu’e  cleared  the  way.  Acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  in 
its  earhest  days,  Protestantism  rejected  the  mediasval  hierarchy  and  the 
scholastic  tendency  to  rationalize  Chilstian  dogmas.  The  individual 
conscience  found  itself  in  conflict  with  the  way  of  salvation  marked 
out  by  the  Church.  By  this  way  it  was  xinable  to  attain  to  inward 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  God.  It  could  not  advance  beyond  that 
stadium  in  the  religious  life  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  law  and  of 
sin,  and  of  their  antagonism,  is  predominant.  This  religious  sentiment 
was  rendered  invincible  by  that  form  of  Christian  morals  which  cul- 
minated in  the  monastic  vows,  whereby  the  moral  significance  of  labor, 
maniage,  independence,  and  of  all  the  natural  bases  of  the  sphitual 
life  was  underestimated;  and  by  indulgences  and  other  means  of  pro- 
pitiation this  same  sentiment  of  antagonism  was  rather  concealed  than 
removed.  Further,  the  religious  conviction  of  the  individual  was 
found  to  be  rather  prejudiced  than  confirmed  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
schools.  It  was  felt  that  not  the  work  prescribed  by  the  Church,  but 
pereonal  faith  alone  possessed  beatifying  virtue;  human  reason  was 
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believed  to  conflict  with  that  faith  which  the  Holy  Ghost  produces. 
In  the  first  heat  of  the  conflict  the  Eeformei’s  regarded  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  Antichrist,  and  Aristotle,  the  chief  of  the 
Catholic  School-philosophy,  as  a “godless  bulwark  of  the  Papists.” 
The  logical  consequence  of  these  conceptions  would  have  been  the  an- 
niliilation  of  all  philosophy  in  favor  of  immediate,  unquestioning  faith; 
but  in  proportion  as  Protestantism  gained  fixed  consistence,  the  neces- 
sity of  a determinate  order  of  instruction  became  equally  apparent 
with  that  of  a new  ecclesiastical  order.  Melanchthon,  Luther’s  asso- 
ciate, perceived  the  indispensableness  of  Aristotle  as  the  master  of 
scientific  form,  and  Luther  allowed  the  use  of  tlie  text  of  Aristotelian 
writings,  when  not  bm’dened  with  scholastic  commentaries.  There 
arose  thus  at  the  Protestant  universities  a new  Aristotelianism,  which 
was  distinguished  from  Scholasticism  by  its  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  empty  subtilties,  but  which,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  naturalistic  elements  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  especially 
in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with 
religious  faith,  soon  became,  in  its  measure,  itself  scholastic.  The 
erection  of  a new,  independent  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  the  general- 
ized Protestant  principle,  was  reserved  for  a later  time. 

On  the  philosophical  notions  peculiar  to  the  time  ot  the  Ilcformation  compare,  especially,  Mor.  CarriSre 
Stnttg.  and  Tiib.,  1817.  Six  complete  editions  of  Luther's  Works  have  been  published,  as  follows: — Witten- 
berg, 1539-A8 ; Jena,  1555-68,  together  with  two  supplementary  volumes  publ.  at  Eislcbcn,  1564-66 ; Altcn- 
burg,  1661-64,  together  with  supplementary  vol.  publ.  at  HaUo  in  1702 ; Leipsio,  1729-40 ; Halle,  1740-5-3 
(Walch’s  edition,  the  most  complete  one  up  to  that  time),  and  lastly,  Erhmgcn  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
commenced  in  1826  (67  vols.  of  writings  in  German  and  30  in  Latin  had  appeared  up  to  1867  and  ten  more 
were  wanting,  after  the  publication  of  which  this  edition  will  be  not  only  the  most  correct,  but  also  the  most 
complete  in  existence).  Of  the  numerous  works  on  Luther,  we  may  hero  mention,  on  account  of  their 
philo.sophical  bearings,  those  of  Chr.  H.  Weisse  (Hart.  Luth.,  Lcips,  18-16,  and  Die  C/iristologie  Luther's, 
Leips.,  1862).  Melanchthon’s  Works,  published  by  his  son-in-law.  Fencer,  at  Wittenberg,  1562-64,  have  been 
republished  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil  in  their  Corpus  Reformatorum,  Hallo  and  Brunswick,  1834  scq., 
in  28  volumes,  to  which  Annates  Vitce  et  Indices  (Brunswick,  1860)  form  a supplement;  Vol.  XIII.  contains 
the  philosophical  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  ethical  ones,  which  nmy  be  found  in  VoL  XVI ; the  Scripta 
Varii  Argumenti  in  Vol.  XX.  also  include  some  philosophical  vrritings.  On  Melanchthon,  compare,  among 
others,  Joachim  Camerarias.  De  vUa  llel.  narratio,  1566  (rcpubl.  by  Georg.  Thood.  Strobcl,  1777,  and  by 
August!,  1819);  Fricdr.  Galle,  Charakteristik  M.'s  ats  Thcologen,  Halle,  1840;  Karl  Matthes,  Ph.  JIf.,  sein 
Leben  und  TYirken,  Altenburg,  1841 ; Ledderhose,  M.  nach.  s.  dussern  u.  imiern  Leben,  Heidcib.,  1847 ; Adolf 
Planck.  Hel.  prceceptor  Oermanim,  Nurdlingen,  1800 ; Constant.  Sohlottmon,  De  Philippo  Melanchthone  reip. 
Ulteriee  refornMore  comm.,  Bonn,  1800 ; Bernhardt,  Ptiil,  Jfelanc/Ution  als  Hathematiker  und  Fhyaiker, 
Wittenberg,  1865 ; Pansch,  Mel.  als  Schulmann,  Eutin,  1866.  W.  L.  G.  v.  Eberstein  has  written  of  the 
nature  of  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  so-called  pure  Pcripatcticians  (Haile  1800),  and  J.  H.  ab.  Elswdch 
in  particular  of  Aristotelianism  among  the  Protestants,  in  De  varia  Aristotelis  in  sc/tolis  Protestantium 
fortuna  schediasma,  annexed  to  his  edition  (Wittenb.  1720)  of  Launoy’s  De  varia  Arisl.  fortuna  in  Acad, 
Parisiensi  (see  above,  Vol  I,  § 89,  p.  356). 

Martin  Luther  (Nov.  10,  1483-Feb.  18,  154C)  held  that  philosophy,  os  weU  as 
religion,  needed  to  be  reformed.  He  says  (Epist.  Vol.  1.,  C4,  ed.  do  Wette;  cf.  F.  X. 
Schmid,  Nic  Tauredus,  p.  4):  “I  believe  it  impossible  that  the  church  should  bo 
reformed,  without  completely  eradicating  canons,  decretals,  scholastic  theology,  philoso 
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phy,  and  logic,  as  they  are  now  received  and  taught,  and  instituting  others  in  their 
place.” 

The  new  philosophy  should  not  control  theology.  “The  Sorbonne,”  he  says, 
“has  propounded  the  extremely  reprehensible  doctrine,  that  whatever  is  demonstrated 
as  true  in  philosophy,  must  also  be  accepted  as  true  in  theology.”  Luther  held  that  it 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  return  from  the  Aristotle  of  the  Scholastics  to  the  real 
Aristotle  j the  former  was  a weapon  of  the  Papists,  the  latter  was  naturalistic  in 
tendency  and  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while  his  metaphysical  subtleties 
were  of  no  service  to  the  science  of  nature.  He  not  only  expected  no  help  from 
Aristotle,  but  held  him  in  such  horror,  that  he  affirmed:  “if  Aristotle  had  not  been  of 
Ileah,  I should  not  hesitate  to  affirm  him  to  have  been  truly  a devil.”  Melanohthon 
also  (Feb.  IG,  1497 — April  19, 15G0 ; his  curious  idea  of  maldng  his  Greoized  name  more 
euphonious  by  the  ungrammatical  omission  of  the  letters  ch,  should  be  excused  in  the 
man,  but  not  perpetuated  in  practice)  shared  for  a time  the  feeling  of  Luther.  But 
the  Reformation  could  not  long  continue  without  philosophy;  experience  taught  its 
necessiijy.  By  merely  appealing  to  the  earliest  documents  of  Christianity  an  authority 
had  indeed  been  found  which  was  sufficient  to  justify  to  the  religious  consciousness  the 
negation  of  the  later  or  non-original  ecclesiastical  development.  But  since  the  actual 
restoration  of  decayed  forms  could  only  have  consisted  with  a state  of  torpidity  (like 
that  illustrated  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Caraites),  from  which  the  Reformation  in  its 
first  stadium  was  separated  by  a world-wide  interval,  it  followed  that  no  Church  could 
be  built  up  on  the  principle  of  a simple  return  to  the  embryonic  state ; whenever  the 
attempt  was  seriously  made  to  carry  out  this  principle,  the  result  was  fanatical  sects — 
Iconoclasts  and  Anabaptists.  A developed  theological  system  and  a regulated  order  of 
instruction  were  vitally  necessary  even  for  a Protestant  Church,  but  were  unattainable 
without  the  aid  of  philosophical  conceptions  and  norms.  Yet  a new  philosophy  could 
not  be  created ; Luther’s  genius  was  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  and  Melanchthon’s 
nature  was  rather  reproductive  and  regulative  than  productive.  Consequently,  since 
philosophy  was  indispensable,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  from  the  philosophies  of 
antiquity.  Said  Melanchthon:  “We  must  choose  some  kind  of  philosophy,  which 
shall  be  as  little  infected  as  possible  with  sophistry,  and  which  retains  a correct 
method.”  He  found  the  Epicureans  too  atheistic,  the  Stoics  too  fatalistic  in  their 
theology  and  too  extravagant  in  their  ethics,  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  either 
too  indefimte  or  too  heretical ; Aristotle  alone,  as  the  teacher  of  form,  met  the  wants 
of  the  young,  as  he  had  those  of  the  old  Church.  Accordingly  Melanchthon  con- 
fessed: “We  cannot  do  without  the  monuments  of  Aristotle”;  “I  plainly  perceive 
that  if  Aristotle,  who  is  the  unique  and  only  author  of  method,  shall  be  neglected,  a 
great  confusion  in  doctrine  will  follow” ; “Yet  he,  who  chiefly  follows  Aristotle  as  his 
leader  and  seeks  out  some  one  simple  and,  so  far  as  possible,  unsophistical  doctrine, 
can  also  sometimes  adopt  something  from  other  authoi-s.”  Luther,  too,  revised  his 
previous  opinions  on  the  subject.  In  152G,  already,  he  admitted  that  the  books  of 
Aristotle  on  logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetics,  might,  if  read  wthout  scholastic  additions,  be 
nseful  “as  a discipline  for  young  people  in  correct  speaking  and  preaching.”  In  the 
“ Unterricht  der  Vidtatoren  im  EurfUrstenthwm  zu  SacJiseti  (1528;  written  by  Me- 
lanchthon, and  expressing  the  common  opinions  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon)  and  in  the 
“ Vhterncht  der  Visitatoren  an  die  PfarrTierm  in  Heizog  HeinricKs  zu.  Sachsen  Fiirstcn- 
thum  (1539,  Vol.  X.  in  Walch’s  edition;  cf.  Trendelenburg zu  den  Elementcn  der 
Aristot.  Logik,  Preface)  it  is  required  that  grammatical  instruction  should  be  followed 
by  instruction  in  logic  and  rhetoric.  But  the  logical  instruction  could  only  be  founded 
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on  Aristotle.  Melanchthon  prepared  a number  of  manuals  for  the  use  of  instructors. 
Classically  educated,  publicly  praised  in  his  early  youth  by  Erasmus  of  Eotterdam, 
related  to  Reuchlin,  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  in  whose  contest  with  the 
Dominicans  he  also  took  part,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  find  pleasure  in  the 
insipid  subtHties  of  the  Scholastics.  Following  the  example  of  VaUa  and  Rud. 
Agricola,  ho  went  back  to  the  text  of  Aristotle,  but  modified  and  toned  down  the  ideas 
of  Aristotle ; his  style  is  more  elegant  than  profoimd.  In  the  year  1520  appeared  his 
first  manual  entitled  Compendiaria  dialcctices  ratio;  in  1522  the  first  edition  of  the 
Loci  thcologki  (in  which,  with  reference  to  the  dogmas  peculiar  to  the  Reformation, 
especially  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  predestination,  more  rigid  ground  is  taken 
than  in  the  later  editions,  while  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  other 
dogmas  derived  from  the  Catholic  Church,  less  rigid  ground  is  taken) ; in  1527  the 
Dialectica  Ph.  M.  ab  auctore  adaucta  ct  recognita  ; in  1529  the  third  edition,  entitled 
I)e  Dialecta  Libri  quatuor  (also  in  1533,  etc.) ; and  finally,  in  1547,  the  Erotemata  Dia- 
lec.  (also  in  1550, 1552,  etc.).  Melanchthon  defines  {Dial.,  1. 1,  init.)  dialectic  as  “the  art 
and  way  of  teaching  ” ; he  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  method  of  investigation 
(since,  in  his  view,  the  most  important  truths  are  given  either  in  the  form  of  innate 
principles  or  by  revelation),  as  with  that  of  instruction.  He  treats  (conformably  to  the 
serial  order  of  the  works  in  Aristotle’s  Organon:  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  Categ.  De 
Inteipret.,  Analyt.,  Top.)  first  of  the  five  Prmdicabilia : species,  genus,  differentia, 
proprium,  accidens  ; then  of  the  ten  categories  ov  PrcBdicamenta : substantia,  quantitas, 
qualitas,  rdatio,  actio,  passio,  quando,  ubi,  situs,  liabitus;  next  (in  the  second  Book)  of  the 
various  species  of  propositions,  and  then  of  syllogisms  (Book  III.),  and  ends  with  the 
Toprica  (Book  FV.).  He  lays  principal  stress  cm  the  doctrines  of  definition,  division,  and 
aipfumentation.  He  extols  dialectic  as  a noble  gift  of  God  {Erotemata  Dialectices,  epist. 
dedicatoria  p.  VII. : “ t/K  numerorum  notitia  et  donum  Dei  ingesw  est  et  valde  nccessaria 
ham.  vitae,  ita  veram  docendi  et  ratiocinandi  riam  sciamus  Dei  donum  esse  et  in  exponenda 
doctrina  cedesti  et  in  inquisitione  veritatis  et  in  aliis  rd)us  necessariam  ” ).  Md.  de 
Rhetor.  Libri  Tres.  were  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1519,  and  the  Philosopltm  moralis 
Epitome,  ibid.,  1537;  Melanchthon  had  preriously  published  commentaries  on  single 
books  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics.  Subsequently  (Witt.,  1550)  appeared  the  work : Ethiccs 
doctrinw  dementa  ct  enarratio  libri  quinti  Ethicorum  {Aristotclis).  In  ethics  as  in 
Jogic,  Melanchthon  follows  chiefiy  Aristotle,  but  gives  to  the  subject,  in  the  last-named 
work,  rather  a theological  turn,  the  will  of  God  being  there  presented  as  the  highest 
law  of  morals.  In  his  Commentarius  de  Anima  (Wittenberg,  1540,  1542,  1548, 1558, 
1500,  etc.),  as  also  in  his  Lnitia  doctrines  plvy sices,  dictata  in  Academia  Witebergensi  (ibid. 
1549),  Melanchthon  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  exposition  the  ideas  of  Aristotle.  Me- 
lanchthon retained  (even  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Copermcan  System,  to  which 
Osiander,  the  greatest  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
was  friendly,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  himself  confessed  the  eminence  and  sound- 
ness of  Copernicus  in  other  respects)  the  Aristotelico-Ptolemaic  astronomy,  even 
maintaining  that  the  civil  authorities  were  bound  to  suppress  the  new  ‘ so  wicked 
and  atheistic  opinion.”  To  the  stars  he  ascribed  an  influence  not  only  on  the  tempera- 
ture {ortus  Pleiadum  ac  Hyadum  regulariter  pluvias  aff'ert,  etc.),  but  also  on  human 
destinies.  Natural  causes,  he  says,  operate  with  necessity,  except  when  God  in- 
terrupts {interrumpit)  the  regular  mode  of  action.  In  defimng  the  soul  Melanchthon 
defends  the  false  reading  hStVfxtta  against  Amerbach  (1504-57),  whom  the  quarrel  about 
ivrtMxoa  led  finally  to  leave  Wittenberg  and  to  become  a Catholic.  Psychical  life  is 
classified  by  Jlolanchthon,  after  AristoUe,  as  vegetative  (the  of  Aristotle), 
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Bensitivc— including  the  vis  appetitiva  und  hcormtim  {alaOnuKd^,^  op«n/coV,  KirnnKov,  Kara 
t6,toA  and  rational  {vonnicdu)-  to  the  rational  soul  belong  the  inteUect  and  the  mU. 
Melanohthon  includes  memory  among  the  functions  of  the  intellect  (herein  departmg 
from  Aristotle),  and  thus  vindicates  for  the  latter  a share  in  the  immortality  at- 
tributed by  Aristotle  to  the  active  intellect  (■'oSj  miJiriKds).  The  theory  that  ideas  like 
those  of  number  and  order,  and  of  geometrical,  physical,  and  moral  principles,  are 
innate,  he  would  not  give  up,  yet  represents  the  intellect  as  being  excited  to  activity 
throunh  the  senses.  Of  the  philosophical  proofs  offered  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  and 
Cicero,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  says : Tuec  argumenta  cogitare  pro^t,  sed 
tamen^ciamus,  patefactimes  divinas  intuendas  me.  In  addition  to  the  experience  of 
the  senses,  the  principles  of  the  inteUect  and  syUogistic  inference,  the  divine  revelation 
contained  in  the  Bible  constitutes  a fourth  and  the  highest  criterion  of  truth.  Me- 
lanchthon  is  unfriendly  to  theological  speculations;  the  interpretation  of  the  three 
persons  in  God  as  representing  inteUect,  thought,  and  wUl— or  mens,  cogitatio  and 
voluntas  (w  qua  swnt  Imtitia  et  amof)—'h&  admits  only  as  containing  a partiaUy  perti- 
nent comparison.  The  joint  author  with  Luther  of  the  Reformation  approved  the 
execution  of  heretics ; the  burning  of  Servetus  was  a “ pious  and  memorable  example 
for  all  posterity.” 

UntU  the  rise  of  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  phUosophies,  the  Peripatetic  doctrine 
reigned  in  the  Protestant  schools.  The  doctrine  of  Eamus— to  which  a few,  including 
Rudolf  Goclenius,  made  concessions— made  but  sUght  headway  against  it.  Among  its 
teachers  were  Joachim  Camerarius  (1500-1574),  Jacob  Schegk,  and  PhUip  Scherbins. 
StUl  there  were  some  men  who  resumed  the  opposition  which  Luther  had  at  first 
directed  against  it;  among  these  we  may  mention  in  particular  Nicolaus  TaureUus 
(see  below,  §111).  In  order,  however,  that  the  impulse  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
spirit  from  every  external,  unspiritual  power,  and  to  its  positive  replenishment  with  the 
highest  truths  might  accompUsh  its  work  in  aU  the  spheres  of  spiritual  life,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Protestant  principle  should  become  generalized  and  deepened,  so 
that  it  might  extend  beyond  the  merely  religious  sphere,  and  that,  even  within  this 
sphere,  the  limitations  with  which  the  principle  was  burdened,  and  which  more  and 
more  checked  and  falsified  the  reformatory  movement,  might  be  removed  from  it.  Such 
a development  was  impossible  by  the  way  of  a merely  immanent  development  of  eccle- 
siastical "Protestantism  on  the  basis  of  its  historical  beginnings;  it  was  necessary  that 
other  factors  should  concur  with  this  one  for  the  production  of  the  desired  result.  Cf. 
in  particular  § 111  and  the  remarks  xmder  § 114  on  the  genesis  of  Cartesianism. 

§ 111.  The  modem  mind,  dissatisfied  with  Scholasticism,  not  only 
went  back  to  the  classical  literature  of  ante-Chiistian  antiquity  and  to 
the  writings  constituting  the  biblical  revelation,  but,  setting  out  from 
the  sciences  of  antiquity,  also  directed  its  endeavors  more  and  more  to 
independent  investigation  of  the  realities  of  nature  and  mind,  as  also 
to  the  problem  of  moral  self-determination  independently  of  external 
norms.  In  the  fields  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  geography,  and  astron- 
omy, the  science  and  speculation  of  the  ancients  were  first  restored, 
and  then,  partly  by  a gradual  progress,  and  partly  by  rapid  and  bold 
discoveries,  materially  extended.  With  the  assured  results  of  investi- 
gation were  connected  manifold  and  largely  tm-bulent  attempts  to 
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establish  on  the  basis  of  the  new  science  new  theological  and  philo- 
sophical conceptions,  in  which  attempts  were  involved  the  germs  of 
later  and  more  matured  doctrines.  Physical  philosophy  in  the  transi- 
tional jieriod  was  more  or  less  blended  vdth  a form  of  theosophy 
which  rested  at  first  upon  the  foundation  of  l^eo-Platonism  and  the 
Cabala,  but  which  gradually,  and  especially  on  the  soil  of  Protestant- 
ism, attained  a more  independent  character.  A physical  philosophy 
thus  blended  with  theosophy,  not  yet  freed  from  scholastic  notions  nor 
conti  adicting  the  aifirmations  of  ecclesiastical  theology,  and  yet  resting 
on  the  new  basis  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  studies,  was  main- 
tained about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  by  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
in^  whom  the  mysticism  of  Eckhart  was  renewed,  and  from  whom,  later, 
Giordano  Bruno  derived  the  fundamental  features  of  his  own  bolder 
and  more  independent  doctrine.  Physics,  in  its  combination  with 
theosophy,  continued  to  be  taught,  and  was  fm-ther  developed  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  also  even  in  the  seventeenth.  Among  its  pro- 
fessors were  Paracelsus,  the  physician  j Cardanus,  the  mathematician 
and  astrologer;  Bernardiuus  Telesius,  the  founder  of  the  Academia 
Cosentina  for  the  investigation  of  natui’e,  and  his  followers,  Eran- 
cescus  Patritius,  the  Platonizing  opponent  of  Aristotle,  Andreas  Cse- 
salpinus,  the  Averroistic  Aristotelian,  Nicolaus  Taurellus,  the  opponent 
of  the  latter  and  an  independent  German  thinker,  Carolus  Bovillus, 
a su2)porter  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  disciple  of  Nicolaus  of 
Cusa,  Giordano  Bnmo  and  Lucilio  Vanini,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
free-thinkers,  and  Thomas  Campanella,  the  Catholic  opponent  of 
Aristotle.  The  religious  element  ju’evailed  with  Schwenckfeldt 
and  Yalentin  Weigel,  Protestant  theologians,  and  Avith  Jacob  Bohme, 
the  theosophist,  among  whose  followers  have  been  II.  More,  John 
Pordage,  Pierre  Poiret,  and,  in  more  modem  times,  St.  Martin,  and 
whose  principles  were  employed  by  Baader  and  by  Schelling — by 
the  latter  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  over  in  his  speculations  from 
physical  philosojihy  to  theosophy.  The  theories  of  law  and  civil 
government  were  developed  in  an  independent  manner,  without  def- 
erence to  Aristotelian  or  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  a form  more 
adapted  to  the  changed  political  conditions  of  modern  times,  by  the 
following  men : Machiavelli,  who  placed  an  undue  estimate  on  politi- 
cal ])ower,  to  the  attainment  and  retention  of  which  he  would  have  all 
other  aims  in  life  subordinated ; Thomas  Morns,  the  Utojiian  theorizer, 
who  sought  the  diminution  of  social  inequality  and  a mitigation  of 
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tlie  severities  of  legislation  ; Jean  Bodin,  the  protagonist  of  tolerance  ; 
Gentilis,  the  liberal  Professor  of  natural  law,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
founder  of  the  theory  of  international  law. 

Of  Eoveral  of  tho  natural  pliilosophera  of  the  transitional  period,  Thadd.  Ans.  Rmier  and  Thadd.  Sibcr 
treat  in  their  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Physiologic  im  loeiteren  und  engeren  Sinne  {Leben  und  Meinungen 
hendimtcr  Physiker  im  16.  und  17.  Jdhrh.')^  Sulzbach,  1819-26.  Of.  works  on  the  histoiy  of  physical  philos- 
ophy, and  monographs,  such  as  Llax  Parchappe's  OoXilic^  Paris,  1S66,  etc.  The  philosophers  of  law  and 
statesmen  of  the  samo  period  are  especially  treated  of  by  0.  von  Kaltcnbom,  in  Pic  Vorldufer  dec  Hugo  Gro- 
Lcipsic,  1848.  Of.  also  Job.  Jac.  Smauss,  Nmcs  Syciem  dec  RecJitc  der  Natur^  Book  I.,  pp.  1-370  ; 
Hmorie  dec  Rechtc  der  Naiur  (of  especial  value  for  the  time  before  Grotius) ; L.  A.  Wamkonig,  Rechtsphi- 
iQCOphie  aU  Naturlehre  dea  RechtSy  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1839  (with  now  title-page,  ibid.^  1854) ; H.  F.  "W. 
Hinrichs,  Qeach.  der  Rechta-  und  Staatsprincipien  seii  der  Re/ormaiioriy  Leips.,  1848-62 ; Rob.  von  Mohl,  Ge- 
achichie  und  Litteralur  der  Staataiolaaeriachaftbn,  Erlangen,  1855-1858 ; Wheaton's  Biatory  of  International 
Laio^  and  other  works  relating  to  the  history  of  law  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  politics. 

Tho  Works  of  Nicolaus  of  Cusa  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  at  Basel,  and  in  tho 
sixteenth  by  Jacob  Faber  Stapulcnsis,  Paris,  1614,  also  Bos.,  1565 ; a German  translation  of  his  most  important 
works  by  F.  A.  Scliarpff,  was  publ.  at  Freiburg  in  1862.  Of  him  treat  Harzheim  {Vitalf.  de  C.,  Treves, 
1730),  F.  A.  Scharpff  {Der  Card.  N.  v.  C.,  Mayence,  1843),  Fr.  J.  Clemens  {Giordano  Bruno  und  Nic. 

Bonn,  18-16),  J.  M.  Dux  {Der  deutaehe  Card.  B.  v.  C.  u.  die  Kirche  a.  Zeit.  Regensburg,  1847),  Rob.  Zimmer- 
mann  {Der  Card.  Bic.  Cusanua  ala  Vorldufer  Leibnitzena^  from  the  Transactions  of  tho  Acad,  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna  for  1852,  Vienna : BraumuUer,  1852),  Jager  {Der  Streit  dea  Cardinals  B.  C.  mit  dem  Berzoge  Sieg- 
inund  von  Oeaterreich^  Insbruck.  1861) ; T.  Stumpf  {Die  polit.  ideen  dea  B.  von  <7.,  Cologne,  1865).  Cf. 
ICraus,  Verzeichniaa  der  Handachriften^  die  B.  C.  besasa^  in  Neumann’s  Serapeicm^  1864,  Nos,  23  and  24, 
and  1865,  Nos.  2-7 ; Jos.  Klein,  Ueber  cine  Bandachrift  dea  Bic.  v.  Cuea^  Berlin,  1866 ; Clem,  Frid.  Brock- 
haus,  Blcolal  Ctiaa7ii  de  conciUi  universalis potestate  aententia  {Disa.  inaug.')  Leips.,  1867. 

Tho  Works  of  Paracelsus  were  printed,  Bas,,  1589,  Strasb.,  1616-18,  and  Geneva,  1658 ; of  hiA  treat  J.  J. 
Loos  in  Vol.  I.  of  Daub  and  Creuzer’s  StudleUy  Kurt  Sprengel  in  Part  3d  of  his  Geach.  der  ArzneikUTide^  Rix 
ner  and  Siber  in  the  first  part  of  Beitrage  zur  Qeach.  der  Physiol.  ^ Sulzbach,  1819.  Rob.  Fludd,  Bist.  macro- 
et  microcoami  metaph..,  phyaica  et  technica^  Oppenheim,  1617.  Philos.  Boaaica^  Gudccy  1638.  Bapt.  Hel- 
mont.  Operant  Amsterdam,  1648,  etc.  Franc.  Merc.  Helm.  Opuac.  Philos.,  Am-sterdam,  1690.  Cf,  on  J.  B.  v. 
Hclmont,  Rixncr  and  Siber’s  Deitr.y  No.  VII.,  Spiess,  H.’s  System  der  Jfedlcin^  Frankfort,  18-10,  and  M. 
Rommelaere,  EtudesaurJ.  B.  Belmont.,  Bruxelles,  1868.  Joh.  Marc.  Marcia  Kronland,  Idearum  operalricum 
idea  a.  hypotheaia  et  detecilo  illiua  occulta  virtutis^  qua  aemina  feecundat  et  ez  (iadem  corpora  organica 
producit^  Prague,  1634;  Philoaophla  vetua  reatituta:  de  mutationibuSy  quae  in  univerao fiunty  de partUim 
univerai  conatltutioney  de  statu  hominia  secundum  naturam  et  prater  Jiaturam,  de  curaXione  morborumy 
Prague,  1662;  on  Marcus  Marci  see  Guhrauer,  in  Vol.  XXI.  of  Fichte’s  Zeitach.  f.  Ph.y  Halle,  1862,  pp. 
241-259. 

Cardanus’  work,  De  SubtilUatey  appeared  fir.st  in  print  in  1552,  his  De  Yarietate  Rerum  in  1556,  his 
Arcana  Eternitatia  not  till  after  his  death,  in  his  collected  works : Bieronymi  Cardani  Mediolanenais 

opera  onuiSa  cura  Caroll  Sponiiy  Lyons,  1663.  Cardanus’  rulo  for  solving  equations  of  the  third  degree  is 
found  in  his  work  (publ.  16-13),  entitled : Ara  magna  a.  de  regulla  algebraicla.  C.  wrote  an  autobiography, 
which  first  appeared  at  Bas.,  1542,  and  again,  continued,  ibid.y  1575 ; his  natural  philosophy  is  minutely  ex- 
pounded in  tho  above-cited  Beitr.zur  Oesch.  der  by  Rixner  and  Siber,  No.  II.  Bcaliger’s  ^7a:ercf- 

tationes  Ezotericay  in  reply  to  C.’s  De  SubtilitaXey  was  published  Par.,  1557;  C.  replied  in  an  Apologidy 
which  is  subjoined  to  tho  later  editions  of  his  De  SubtiUiate. 

The  two  first  Books  of  Bemardinua  Telesius’  principal  work,  De  Batura  Suxta  propria  Prlncipiay  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  1565,  tho  whole  work,  in  nine  Books,  at  Naples  in  1586,  and  again  at  Geneva  in  1588  with 
Andr,  Ccesalpinus’  Quastiojica  Peripatetica ; certain  minor  works  by  Telesius  were  published  together  at 
Venice  in  1590.  An  extended  summary  of  his  natural  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  third  part  of  the  above- 
cited  Beitrage  of  Rboier  and  Siber. 

Franciscus  Patritius,  Discusaiones  perlpateticay  quibua  Aristotellca  philoaophia  univeraa  hiatoria  atque 
dogmata  cum  veterum  placUis  collata  eleganter  et  erudite  declaraninVy  Para  I—IV.y  Venice,  1571—81,  Basel, 
1681 , Bova  de  ^tniversis  philoaophia  in  qua  Ariatotelica  methodo  nonper  motuiUy  aedper  lucem  et  luminaad 
prlmam  causam  aace?iditury  deinde propria  Patritii  methodo  tota  incontemplationemvenii  divinitaSy  postre- 
mo  methodo  Plaionica  rerum  U7iiversitas  a conditore  Deo  deducitury  Ferrara,  1591,  Venice,  1593,  Lend.,  1611. 
Rixncr  and  Siber  treat  of  him  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  “ Beitrage  ’’  cited  above, 

Petnis  Ramus,  Scholanim phya.  lihri  octo,  Pari-s,  1665 ; Schol,  metaphya.  lihri  q^iatuoidecimy  Par.,  1566.— 
Sebastian  Basso,  Philoaophia  naturalla  adv.  Ariatotelem  llbr.  dimdecim,  Far.,  1621  (also  1049).— Claude  GuU- 
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Icrme'  do  Berigard  (or  Baurcgard),  Circuit  Ptsanl  seu  de  vetenim  et  pertpatettca  pMlosopMa  dialogl,  tTdlno, 
10-13— 47,  Padua,  1601.— Physica,  'Wittenberg,  1018 ; Opera  omnia,  Venice,  1041  etc.— l/'agrtcnl 
Democritus  revtviscens,  Pavia,  1610,  etc.— Maignani  cursus  philosop/Ucus,  ToiUonse,  1052,  and  Lyons,  1073. 

Nicolaus  Taureilus,  Philosophice  triumphvs,  hoc  ese,  metaphysica  philosopluindi  methodus,  qua  dlvtni- 
tus  tndttls  metui  notitiia  humanee  rationes  eo  deducuntur,  vt  Jlrmlsslmis  inde  construetts  demon8trat1o7iibus 
aperte  ret  veritas  elucescal  et  ques  diu  philosophorum  sepuUafuit  authoritate  philosophia  victrlx  enimpat  ; 
qiKxalionibus  enim  vel  sexcenils  ea,  qutbus  cum  revelata  twbis  vertUUe  philosophia  pugnare  vtdebatur,  adeo 
vere  conciltantur,  ut  n07ijldet  soluiTi  servlre  dlcenda  sU,  sed  e/us  esse  fu7idame7aum,  Basel,  1573  ; Alpes 
cces(s,  hoc  est,  ATudrece  CccsaipUii  Itall  mo77strosa  el  supe7i>a  dogmata  discussa  et  cxcussa,  Frankf.,  15U7,  a 
polemical  5|fn£>pis.4ris<.  Jfetap/i.,  Hanan,  1590;  De  TOM?idOiAmberg,  1003;  Uranologta,  Amb.,  1003,  De  re- 
rum ceternitate : metaph.  U7iiversalis  partes  qualuor,  l7i  qulbus  placUa  Aristotelts,  TallesU,  Piccolomlnel, 
Ccesalpini,  soctetatis  Co7ii7nbrlce7isls  alloru77ique  discuttuntur,  examlTiatitur  et  ref7ita7itur,  Marburg,  1004. 
OnN.  Taureilus  have  written,  speciaily,  Jac.  Wiih.  Feuerlin,  Dlss.  apologetica  pro  Kic,  Taurello  phllosoiyho 
Altdorjlno  aihelstni  et  delsmi  In/uste  accusato  el  Ipslus  Tatcrelll  Synopsis  Ai'tst,  melaphtjslces  rectisa  cum 
a7i7wt.  edilorls,  Nuremberg,  1734 ; F.  X.  Schmid  o£  Schwarzenberg,  Nic.  Taur.,  tier  erste  deutsche  Phllosoph, 
aus  den  Quellen  dargestellt,  Erlangen,  1800,  new  cd.  16.,  1804. 

On  Carolus  Bovillus,  see  Joseph  Dippcl,  Versuch  cOiersyst.  Darstellung  der  Phllosophie  des  C.  D.  nebst 
el7tem  hurse7i  Zebe7isabrlss,  'Wiirzburg,  1805.  . 

The  Italian  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  have  been  edited  by  Ad.  Wagner,  Leipsic,  1829,  the  Latin,  in  part 
(especially  those  on  Logic),  by  A.  F.  Gfriircr,  Stuttg.,  1834 ; Jord.  Br.  de  umhrls  idearum  edit.  nov.  cur.  Salva- 
tor TorgUil,  Berk,  1808.  On  Bruno  cf.,  besides  F.  II.  Jacobi  (cited  bciow),  mid  Scheiling  in  his  Dialogue  en- 
titled Bru7io  Oder  iiber  das  nalurliche  tnul  g'dttUchje  PrOxdp  der  Dlnge  (Berlin  1802),  lUxner  and  Siber  in  the 
above-cited  Bellr'dge,  Part  5,  Sulzbach,  1824 ; Steffens,  in  his  Nachgel.  Schrifte7i,  Berlin,  18-40,  pp.  43—70, 
Falkson,  G.  B7'U7io  (written  in  the  form  of  a romance),  Hamburg,  1840,  Chr.  BortholmOss,  Joi'daiTO  Btruno, 
Paris,  1840 — 47,  F.  J.  Ciemens,  Giordano  BrU7io  U7id  Nicolaus  V07i  Cusa,  Borm,  1847,  Joh.  Andr.  Scartozzini, 
Glordatio  Bruno,  eln  Bhtiseuge  des  Tf'issetts  (a  lecture),  Biel,  1807 ; Domenico  Berti,  Vita  dl  G.  Br.,  Flor- 
ence, 1808.  Cf.  also  M.  CarriOrc,  Diephilos.  Welta77s<Siauu77g der  Beformatlonszelt,  Stuttg.,  1849,  p.  305  seq., 
and  in  the  Zeltschr.  f.  Philos.,  new  scries,  84,  1,  Halle,  1809,  pp.  128-134 ; and,  on  the  relation  of  his  doctrine 
to  that  of  Spinoza,  Schaarschmidt,  Descartes  U7id  Spl770za,  Bonn,  1850,  p.  181  scq. 

A complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Campanella  was  commenced  (never  completed)  at  Paris  by  their  au- 
thor ; but  recently  (Turin,  1854)  the  Opere  dl  Tommaso  Campanella,  liave  been  publisherl  by  Alessandro 
d’ Ancona,  prefaced  by  an  essay  on  C.’s  life  and  doctrine.  Of  him  treat  Rixner  and  Siber  in  Part  0 of  the 
above-cited  Beltr'ige ; also  Baldachin!,  Vila  e Filosojla  dl  To7nmaso  Campatiella,  Naples,  1840—43 ; Mamlani, 
in  his  Dialoghi  dl  ScleTTsa  P7‘tma,  Par.,  1840 ; Spaventa,  in  the  Cimento,  1854,  and  in  Carattere  e Sviluppo 
della  Filosojla  Hal.  dal  Secole  XVr.  stno  al  Nosti'e  Tempo,  Modena,  1800.  Cf.  Strfiter's  Biiefe  iiber  Hal. 
Philos,  in  “Der  Gedanke,"  Berlin,  1804 — 05;  Sigwart,  Thomas  Camp.  u.  selTie  politlscheti  Tdeen,  in  the 
Preuss.  Jahrb.,  1806,  No.  11,  and  Silvestro  Centofanti  in  the  Archivo  storlco  Itallano,  Vok  I.  p.  1,  1806. 

Lucilio  Vaninl,  Amphitheatrum  cetemce  provldetilice,  Lyons,  1615;  De  admlra/idts  natures  regince 
deceqtie  morlalium  arcanls  llbri  qualuor.  Par.,  1616.  On  Lucilio  Vanini,  cf.  Leben  UTid Schlcksale,  Charakter 
und  3Iei7iunge7i  des  L.  V.,  eines  Athelsten  im  17  JaJirh.,  von  TT.  D.  F.,  Lcips.,  1800,  and  Emile  Taisse,  L. 
V.,  sa  vie,  sa  doctrine,  sa  mort.  Extrait  des  iThnoires  dg  CAcad.  impiriale  des  sc.  de  Toulouse. 

Of  Jacob  Bohme’s  principal  work,  entitled  “ Aurora  Oder  die  Morgenrothe  tm  Aufgang,"  an  epitome 
was  first  printed  in  1634 ; the  work  was  published  in  a more  nearly  complete  form  at  Amst.,  1056  etc.  His 
Works,  collected  by  Betke,  were  published,  Amst.,  1075,  more  complete  cd.  by  Gichtel,  ibid.,  1082  etc. ; and 
more  recently  by  K.  W.  Schicbler,  Leips.  1831 — 47,  2d  ed.,  1801  seq.  Of  him  treat  Adelnng  in  his  Gesch.  der 
menschl.  Narrhelt,  II,  p.  210 ; J.  Q.  lUitze,  BlumetTlese  aus  J.  B.'s  Scitriften,  Leipsic,  1829 ; Hmbrelt,  J.  B., 
Heidelberg,  1835 ; Wiih.  Ludw.  Wullen,  J,  B.'s  Lebeti  UTid  Lehre,  Stuttg.,  1836,  Bliithen  aus  B.'s  Mystik, 
Stuttg.,  1838 ; Hamberger,  Die  Lehre  des  deulschen  Philosophen  J.  B.,  Munich,  1844 ; Chr.  Ferd.  Baur,  Ztrr 
Oeschichte  der  proteslantlsche7i  Mystik,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1848,  p.  453  scq.  1849,  p.  86  seq. ; H.  A.  Fcchncr,  J. 
B.,  sein  Leben  U77d  settle  Schriften,  GBrlitz,  1857 ; Alb.  Pcip,  J.  B.,  der  deutsche  Philosoph,  der  Vorldufer 
christllcher  Wlssetischoft,  Leipsic,  1800.  Louis  Claude  St.  Martin  (17-43-1804)  translated  several  of  Buhme’s 
works  into  French : L'Aurorenalssattie,  Les  trots principes  de  ressetiee  dlvltie,  De  la  triple  vie  de  Thomme, 
Quarartte  questions  sur  rime,  avec  utie  notice  sur  J.  B.,  Paris,  1800.  On  St.  Martin  (whose  ixxims  F.  Book 
has  translated  and  annotated,  Munich,18C3)  cf.  Matter,  St.  M.,  lephilosophe  Iticonnu,  son  mattre  Marthies  de 
Parquallo,  et  leurs  groupes,  Paris,  1802,  2d  cd.,  1864. 

Macchiavolli's  Works,  first  published  at  Home,  1531-32,  have  sinco  been  up  to  the  most  recent  times  very 
frequently  republished,  also  repeatedly  translated  into  French  and  English,  and  into  German  by  Ziegler, 
Carlsruhe,  18.32-41.  Istorla  Florentine,  Florence  1532 ; German  translation  by  Renmont,  Leipsic,  1846  [Eng- 
lish translation  by  C.  E.  Lester,  2 Vols.,  Now  York,  1846  ; another  translation  was  publi.shed  in  London  in 
1847.-7>-.] ; cf.  A.  Ranke,  Zur  KiHtlk  ncuerer  Geschlchtsschreiber,  Berl.  and  Leipsic,  1821.  [English  transl. 
of  LI  Principe,  by  J.  S.  Rycrlcy,  London,  1810.-7V.]  The  literature  relating  to  Macelilavelli  Is  brought  to- 
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ccther  by  Hobert  von  Mohl  (Gesch.  «.  ZUt.  Oer  StaatswUsenscIiAften,  Vol.  Ill,  Erlangen  1858,  pp.  ^10-591), 
who  with  great  organizing  talent  gives  a luminous  summary  of  the  manifold  opinions  of  the  different  authora. 
Espeeially  noteworthy  among  the  attempts  at  refutation  is  the  youthful  composition  of  Fredenck  the  Great . 
A,m-MaccMavem,  on  which  cf.  besides  Mohl  (who  hero  judges  unfairly;  although  it  was  the  intention  of 
Frederick  in  writing  the  work  to  furnish  an  historical  estimate  and  refutation  of  Machiavelli,  and  although  his 
work  viewed  in  this  light  is  very  weak,  yet  as  on  expression  of  the  author's  views  of  the  conduct,  in.cthical  and 
poUtical  regards,  which  befits  a prince  whoso  dominion  is  already  secured,  and  of  his  reflections  with  reference 
to  his  own  future  conduct  as  a ruler,  the  work  is  woU  worthy  of  attention ; Jfohl  errs  in  considering  the  work 
only  in  the  former  aspect),  Trendeienburg,  U.un<lA.-M.,  Vortraaenm  OedddUniss  F.'s  U.  ff.,  gehaUed  am 
i!5.  Jan.  1855  in  der  k.  Akad.  der  117ss.,  Berlin,  1855,  and  Theod.  Bernhardt,  mcchtavellCs  Buch  vomFunUn 
undF.'sd.  Gr.  AntimacchiaveUi,  Brunswick  180-1. 

Thomas  Moms,  Be  optima  reip,  statu  deque  nova  insula  Utopia.  Iionvain,  1516  etc.,  German  transl.  by 
Oettuigcr,  Leips.,  18-10.  [The  above  is  contained  in  Tol.  II.  of  More’s  Complete  Works,  Louvain,  1500.  This 
Vol.  contoined  aU  his  Latin  works.  The  first,  and  the  only  other  volume,  containing  M.’s  English  woiks,  was 
printed  at  London,  1559.-Z>'.]  On  Mote  cf.  Eudhart,  Nnromberg,  1829,  2d  ed.,  1855,  and  Mackintosli,  oj 
Sir  Th.  JL,  London,  1830,  2d  cd.,  1814. 

Joan  Bodin,  Six  litres  de  la  republlque,  Paris,  1577  (Latin  version  by  the  author,  1584) ; ColloguUini 
heptaplomeres,  German  abridgment,  with  the  Latin  text  in  part,  Perl.,  1841 ; complete  edition  from  MS.  m 
the  Library  at  Giessen,  ed.  L.  Noack,  Schwerin,  1857.  A notice  on  the  history  of  the  work  was  published  by 
E.  G.  Vogel,  in  the  Serapeum,  1840,  Nos.  8-10.  Cf.,  on  Bodin,  H.  Baudrillart,  J.S.et  son  letups,  tableau  des 
theories  politiques  et  des  idies  economiques  du  seizieme  slide,  Paris,  1853,  and  N.  Planohenault  {president  du 
tributiai  civil  cT Angers),  Etudes  sur  Jean  Bodin,  magistral  et  publlciste,  Angers,  1858. 

On  Hugo  Grotius  cf.,  among  the  more  recent  writers,  H.  Luden,  JT.  O.  Tiadi  seinen  Schlcksalen  und 
Schriften,  BerUn,  1800;  Charles  Butler,'i(/'e  oflT.  Gr.,  London,  1820;  Friedr.  Creuzer,  Luther  und  Grotius 
Oder  Glaube  utid  Wissensdiaft,  Heidelberg,  1846 ; cf.  Ompteda,  Litt.  des  Volkerrechts,  Vol.  I,  p.  174,  soq.;  Stahl, 
Oesch,  der  Bedilsphilosophie,  p.  lo?:  seq.,  v.  Kaltenbora,  Kritlk  des  Volkerrechts,  p.  37  scq. ; Eobert  von 
Mohl,  Die  Gesch.  undLitt.  der  Staatswiss.,  I,  p.  229  seq. ; Hartenstein,  inAbh.  der  sddis.  Gesellsch.  der  Wise., 
I860,  and  in  Hortenstein’s  Hist.-philos.  Abh.,  Lcipsic,.  1870 ; Ad.  Franck,  Bu  droit  de  la  guerre  et  de  lapaix 
par  Grotius,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  July,  1807,  pp.  428-441.  The  principal  work  of  Grotius,  “ On  the 
Law  of  ir«r  and  Peace,"  has  been  translated  and  annotated  by  Von  Kirchmann  and  published  in  his  FhUos. 
Bibliothek,  Vol,  16,  Berlin,  1809. 


Nicolaus  Cusanus  (Nicol.  ClirypfEs  or  Krebs),  bom  in  1401  at  Cusa,  in  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Treves,  was  educated  in  his  youth  among  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life, 
studied  law  and  mathematics  at  Padua,  then  applied  himself  to  theology,  filled  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  became  in  1448  Cardinal,  in  1450 
Bishop  of  Brixen,  and  died  in  1464  at  Todi  in  Umbria.  He  occupies  a middle  position 
between  Scholasticism  and  Modem  Philosophy.  Familiar  with  the  former,  he,  hke  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nominahsts  before  him,  lacked  its  conviction  that  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  theology  were  demonstrable  by  the  scholastically  educated  reason.  His 
wisdom,  he  affirmed,  was  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance — of  which  subject  he  treats 
in  his  work  (written  in  1440),  De  Docta  Ignorantia.  In  the  subsequent  work,  De  Gon- 
jecturis,  complementary  to  the  above,  he  affirms  that  aU  human  knowing  is  mere  con- 
jecture. With  the  Mystics  he  seeks  to  overcome  doubt  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  inadequacy  of  human  conceptions  in  theology,  by  the  theory  of  man’s  immediate 
Imowledge  or  intuition  of  God  (intuitio,  speevkatio,  visio  sine  comprehensione,  compre- 
liensio  incompreliensibUis),  a theory  grounded  on  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  that  the 
soul  in  the  state  of  ecstasy  (paptus)  has  power  to  transcend  aU  finite  limitations.  He 
teaches  that  by  intellectual  intuition  {intuitio  intdlectualis)  the  unity  of  contradictories 
(anneidentia  contradictorium)  is  perceived  (which  principle,  founded  in  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  mystical  philosophy,  had  already  reappeared  with  Eckhart  and  his  disciples, 
and  was  again  taken  up  by  Bruno).  But  with  the  skepticism  and  mysticism  of  Nico- 
laus of  Cusa  was  combined  the  spirit  and  practice  of  mechanical  and  astronomical  in- 
vestigation on  the  basis  of  observation  and  mathematics.  From  the  influence  of  this 
practice  on  his  philosophic  thought  arises  the  essential  community  of  his  doctrine 
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mth  modem  phUosophy.  In  14-36,  already,  Nicolaus  had  written  a work,  Be  Repara- 
iione  Galendarii,  in  which  he  proposed  a reform  of  the  calendar  gimiinr  to  that  of 
Gregory.  His  astronomical  doctrine  included  the  idea  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  whereby  he  became  a fore-runner  of  Copernicus  (whose  work  on  the  paths  of 
the  celestial  bodies  appeared  in  1543 ; cf.,  among  other  works,  Franz  Hipler,  Nicdaiis, 
Copernicus,  und  Martin  Luther,  Braimsberg,  1868).  In  connection  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  Nicolaus  advanced  to  the  theory  of  the  boundlessness  of  the 
oniverse  in  both  time  and  space,  thus  essentially  transcending  the  limits  of  the  medie- 
val imagination,  whose  conceptions  of  the  universe  were  bounded  by  the  apparent 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  the  philosophical  deduction  of  his  theology  and  cosmo- 
logy Nicolaus  Cusanus  follows  chiefly  the  numerical  speculation  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  the  Platonic  natural  philosophy.  Number,  he  teaches,  is  unfolded  reason  {ratio 
exj^icata,  and  rationalis  fabriccenaturale  qmddam  puUulam  'princypium).  Nicolaus  Cu- 
sanus defines  God  as  the  unity,  which  is  without  otherness  (the  tv,  the  raMv  without 
erepof),  and  (with  Plato)  holds  the  world  to  be  the  best  of  generated  things.  The  world 
is  a soul-possessing  and  articulate  whole.  Every  thing  mirrors  forth  in  its  place  the 
universe.  Every  being  preserves  its  existence  by  virtue  of  its  community  with  all 
others.  Man’s  ethical  work  is  to  love  every  thing  according  to  its  place  in  the  order  of 
the  whole.  God  is  triune,  since  he  is  at  once  thinking  subject,  object  of  thought,  and 
thought  {intdligens,  intdMgibile,  intdligere) ; as  being  unitas,  cequalitas,  and  connexio,  he 
is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  {ah  unitate  gignitur  wiitatis  cequalitas;  connexio  vero  ah 
imitate  proeedit  et  ah  unitatis  cequalitate).  God  is  the  absolute  maximum ; the  world 
is  the  unfolded  maximum,  the  image  of  God’s  perfection.  In  love  to  God  man  becomes 
one  with  God.  In  the  God-man  the  opposition  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  reconciled. 

The  Platonists  of  the  next  following  time,  and  especially  those  of  them  who  made 
much  of  the  Cabala — such  as  Pico  of  Mirandula,  Eeuchlin,  and  especially  Agrippa 
of  Nettesheim,  and  also  Franciscus  Georgius  Venetus  (F.  G.  Zorzi  of  Venice),  author 
of  the  work  Be  harmonia  mundi  totius  cantica  (Yen.,  1525) — ^give  evidence  in  their 
works  of  the  influence  upon  them  of  the  new  science  of  mathematics  and  the  new 
spirit  of  natural  mvestigation,  which  were  being  developed  in  their  times.  Still,  their 
attempts  to  make  use  of  natural  science  for  the  control  of  nature  assumed,  for  the 
most  part  (as  notably  in  the  case  of  Agrippa),  the  form  of  the  practice  of  magic. 

The  consciousness — clothing  itself  in  the  forms  of  mysticism — of  a natural  caus- 
ality imparted  by  God  to  things,  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  then  widely-extended 
belief  in  astrology  (a  belief  shared  by  Melanchthon).  But  the  union  of  the  independ- 
ent study  of  nature  with  theosophy  appears  in  this  period  most  marked  in  the  works 
of  Philippus  Theophrastus  (Bombast)  Hohener,  or  von  Hohenheim,  who  called  himself 
(translating  the  name  Hohener  or  “von  Hohenheim”)  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Para- 
celsus  (bom  1493  at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  died  in  1541  at  Salzburg).  He  intended 
to  reform  the  science  of  medicine ; diseases  were  to  be  healed  rather  by  an  excitation 
and  strengthening  of  the  vital  principle  {Archeus)  in  its  straggle  with  the  principle  of 
disease  and  by  the  removal  pf  obstacles,  than  by  direct  chemical  reactions.  Cold  was 
not  to  be  opposed  by  heat,  nor  dryness  by  moisture,  but  the  noxious  working  of  a 
principle  was  to  be  neutralized  by  its  salutary  working  (an  anticipation  of  the  homeo- 
pathic doctrine).  The  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  contain  an  extravagant  mixture  of  chem- 
istry and  theosophy.  To  the  same  school  with  Paracelsus  belonged  Robert  Fludd  {de 
Fluctibus,  1574-1637),  Joh.  Baptista  van  Helmont  (1577-1664)  and  his  son.  Franc.  Mer- 
curius  von  Helmont  (1618— ’99),  Marcus  Marci  of  Kronland  (died  1676),  who  renewed 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  idece  operatrices,  and  others. 
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Hieronymus  Caxdanua  (1501-157G),  mathematician,  physician,  and  philosopher, 
followed  Nicolaus  Cusanus  in  blending  theology  with  the  doctrine  of  number.  He 
ascribed  to  the  world  a soul,  which  he  identified  with  light  and  warmth.  Truth,  he 
said,  was  accessible  only  to  a few.  He  divided  men  into  three  classes : those  who  are 
deceived  but  do  not  deceive,  those  who  are  deceived  and  who  deceive  others,  and  those 
who  are  neither  deceived  nor  deceive.  Dogmas  useful  for  ends  of  public  morals  the 
State  ought  to  maintain  by  rigid  laws  and  severe  penalties.  ^Vhen  the  people  reflect 
concerning  religion,  nothing  but  tumults  can  arise'  from  it.  (Only  the  openne.ss  mth 
which  he  confesses  this  doctrine  is  peculiar  to  Cardanus;  as  matter  of  fact,  every 
power  ideally  condemned,  but  still  outwardly  dominant,  has  acted  upon  it.)  These 
laws  it  is  true,  are  not  binding  on  the  wise ; for  himself  Cardanus  follows  the  prin- 
ciple : “ Truth  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  things,  nor  is  it  wrong  for  the  sake  of  truth 
to  oppose  the  laws  ’’  {veritas  mnnihus  anteponenda  neque  impium  duxerim  propter  illam 
adversari  legibm).  For  the  rest,  Cardanus  was  a visionary,  and  full  of  puerile  super- 
stitions. His  opponent,  Julius  Cresar  Scaliger  (1484-1558),  a pupU  of  Pomponatius, 
judges  him  thus ; eim  in  guibusdam  interdum  plus  Iwmine  sapei'e,  in  plurimis  minus 
guovispuero  intedigerc,  “in  some  things  occasionally  wiser  than  a man,  but  in  most 
things  less  intelligent  than  any  boy.” 

Bemardinus  Telesius  (bom  at  Cosenza  1508,  died  ib.  1588)  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  modem  philosophy  by  undertaking  to  combat  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  not  in 
the  interest  of  Platonism,  or  any  other  ancient  system,  but  in  the  interest  of  natural 
science,  founded  on  original  investigation  of  nature ; but  for  support  in  this  undertak- 
ing he  resorted  to  the  ante-Socratic  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  to  that  pro- 
pounded (but  only  as  doctrine  of  appearances)  by  Parmenides.  Syllogisms  were,  in  his 
view,  an  imperfect  substitute  for  sensation,  in  the  matter  of  cognition.  He  founded 
at  Naples  a society  of  natural  investigators,  the  Academia  Telesiana  or  Cosentina,  after 
the  model  of  which  numerous  other  learned  societies  have  been  formed. 

1 Franciscus  Patritius,  bom  at  Clissa  in  Dalmatia  in  1529,  taught  the  Platonic  philos- 
ophy at  Ferrara  in  the  years  1576-93,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1597.  He  blended  Neo- 
platonic with  Telesian  opinions.  In  his  Biscussiones  Peripat.  he  explains  and  at  the 
same  time  combats  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  Many  works  attributed  to  Aristotle  were 
considered  by  him  as  spurious.  He  entertained  the  wish  that  the  Pope  would  employ 
his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  Aristotehanism,  and  in  favor  of  the  modified 
Platonism,  the  doctrine  of  emanations  of  light,  which  he  had  developed.  He  trans- 
lated the  commentary  of  PhUoponus  on  the  Metaphysics-  of  Aristotle,  and  also  Hermes 
Trismegistus  and  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster  ; his  own  doctrine  was  developed  by  him  in 
the  work  entitled,  Mona  de  universis  phUosopMa,  etc. 

Among  those'  who  agreed  with  Telesius  and  Patritius  in  their  opposition  to  the  Aris- 
totelian physics  and  metaphysics,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reform  these  doctrines,  were 
Petrus  Ramus,  the  above-named  ( § 109,  p.  12)  opponent  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  published  (after  the  publication  by  his  antagonist,  Jac.  Carpentarius,  of  a Bescrip- 
tio  universce  naturae  ex  Aristoteie,  Par.,  1562)  Scholarum  pliys.  libr.  octo,  and  Scholarum 
metaphys  libr.  quatxuyrdecim  ; also  Sebastian  Basso,  author  of  Philosophim  naturalis  adv. 
Aristotelem  libr.  duodedm,  and  Claude  Guillermet  de  Berigard  (or  Bauregard,  who, 
about  the  year  1667,  held  a Professorship  at  Padua),  in  his  work,  Gircidi  Pisani,  etc. 
As  Gassendi  (above,  § 109,  p.  15),  from  Epicums,  so  Sennert  and  Magnenus  drew  from 
Democritus  in  their  endeavors  for  reform  in  the  department  of  physics,  while  Maignan 
followed  Empedocles. 

Among  the  above-named  (109,  pp.  10-15)  Aristotelians,  Andreas  Caasalpinus  (1519- 
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1603),  who  developed  Averroiatic  Aristotelianism  into  pantheism,  shoxild  here  be  agnin 
mentioned  as  an  independent  investigator,  to  whom  animal  and  vegetable  physiology 
are  indebted  for  important  enlargements. 

As  a representative  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Nicolaus  Taurellus  (bom  1547  at 
Mompclgard,  died  at  Altdorf  in  IGOG)  combated  not  only  the  Averroistic  Aristotelian- 
ism of  Caisalpinus,  but  also  Aristotelianism  in  general,  and  all  human  authority  in 
philosophy  maxmam  philosophice  maculam  inussit  aut/ioritas"),  and  undertook  to 
frame  a new  body  of  doctrine,  in  which  there  should  be  no  conflict  between  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  truth.  Taurellus  will  not,  he  says,  while  he  believes  as  a Christian, 
think  as  a heathen,  or  be  indebted  to  Christ  for  faith,  but  to  Aristotle  for  intelligence. 
He  holds  that  but  for  man’s  fall  philosophy  would  have  sufficed  {dicam  uno  xerho  quod 
res  eet : sipeccaUim  7ii»i  esset,  sola  viguisset  pJiilosophia),  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
faU,  revelation  became  necessary,  which  completes  philosophical  knowledge  by  that 
which  relates  to  the  state  of  grace.  TaureUus  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  and 
atomic  origin  of  the  world  (conceived  as  first  made  up  of  uncombined  atoms, — and  tbia 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  aU  etemiiy),  as 
also  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  not  (with  the  Aristotelians)  as  merely  revealed  and  theo- 
logical, but  (with  Platonists)  as  also  philosophicaUy  justifiable  doctrines.  But  his 
Christianity  is  confined  to  frmdamental  dogmas;  he  will  not  be  called  a Lutheran 
or  a Calvinist,  but  a Christian.  The  appropriation  of  salvation  through  Christ  is,  in 
his  view,  the  work  of  human  freedom.  Those  who  convince  themselves  that  Christ 
died  for  them  will  be  saved,  and  aU  others  will  be  eternally  damned.  The  triumph 
of  philosophy  emancipated  from  Aristotelianism  and  in  harmony  with  theology,  is 
celebrated  by  Taurellus  in  the  work:  Phdosopihm  triumpliv.s,  and  in  other  works 
Schegk  and  his  pupil  and  successor,  Scherbius,  the  Altdorf  Aristotelians,  defended 
against  Taurellus,  as  also  against  Ramus,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine;  but  Goclenius, 
Professor  at  Marburg,  although  admitting  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Ramus  into  his 
logic,  was  favorably  disposed  toward  Taurellus.  In  general,  Taurellus  found  little 
sympathy  among  his  contemporaries.  Leibnitz  esteemed  him  highly  as  a vigorous 
thinker,  and  compared  him  to  Scaliger,  the  acute  opponent  of  Cardanus. 

Carolus  BoviUus  (Charles  Bouillc,  bom  about  1470  or  1475,  at  Sancourt  near  Amiens, 
died  about  1553,  an  immediate  pupil  of  Faber  Stapxilensis,  see  above,  § 109,  p.  11)  devel- 
oped a philosophico-theological  system,  catholic  in  spirit,  and  foxmded  on  the  principles 
of  Nicolaus  Cusanus. 

Giordano  Brano,  bom  in  the  year  1548  at  Nola  in  the  province  of  Naples,  developed 
the  doctrine  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  in  an  anti-ecclesiastical  direction.  He  was  instmeted 
in  his  youth  in  the  humanities  and  in  dialectic  at  Naples.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
Order,  but  quitted  it  upon  arriving  at  convictions  in  conflict  with  the  dogmatic  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  and  repaired  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  thence  to  Venice,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  Geneva.  The  reformed  orthodoxy  of  Geneva,  however,  proved  no  more 
congenial  to  him  than  that  of  Catholicism,  and  leaving  that  city  he  went  by  way  of 
Lyons  to  Toulouse,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Oxford  and  London.  According 
to  the  theory  of  Falkson  {O.  Bruno,  p.  289)  and  of  Benno  Tschischwtz  {Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  Halle,  1868),  Shakespeare  became  acquainted  with  a comedy  entitled  el  Gan- 
■written  by  Brano  while  residing  in  London  (1583-1586),  and  perhaps  with  others 
of  his  ■writings,  and  derived  from  them  some  of  the  ideas — particularly  on  the  subject 
of  the  indestmctiblity  of  the  material  elements  and  the  relativity  of  evil  which  he 
expresses  by  the  mouth  of  the  Danish  Prince.  From  London  Brano  journeyed  by  way 
of  Paris  to  'Wittenberg,  thence  to  Prague,  Helmstadt,  Franlcfort-ou-the-Main— where 
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ho  remained  tiU  1591— Zurich,  and  Venice;  here,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1692,  having  been 
denounced  by  the  traitor  Mooenigo,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  and  in  1593  was 
delivered  to  the  Eoman  authorities.  In  Kome  he  suffered  several  years’  confinement 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  At  last,  since  he  remained  unmoved  in  his  convic- 
tions, and  with  noble  fidelity  to  truth  scornfully  refused  to  be  guilty  of  a hypocritical 
subm’ission,  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  (with  the  customary  mocking  formula : 
“ Delivered  to  the  secular  authorities  with  the  request  that  they  would  punish  him  as 
mildly  as  possible  and  without  effusion  of  blood”).  Brano  replied  to  his  judges  ; “ I 
suspect  that  you  pronounce  my  sentence  with  greater  fear  than  I receive  it.  He  was 
burned  at  Kome  in  the  Campofiore  on  the  17th  of  February,  1000,  a martyr  to  scien- 
tific convictions  founded  on  the  free  investigations  of  the  new  epoch.  Emancipated 
Italy  has  honored  lum  with  a statue,  before  which,  on  the  <th  of  January,  I860,  the 
Papal  Encyclica  of  December  8, 1864,  was  burned  by  students.  With  the  Copemican 
system  of  the  universe,  whose  truth  had  become  certainty  for  him,  he  considered  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  to  be  incompatible.  And  indeed  soon  afterwards  (March  5, 
1616)  the  Copemican  doctrine,  which  had  at  first  been  not  unfavorably  received  on  the 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  was  described  by  the  Index-Congregation  as 
'■'■falsa  iUa  doctrina  Pytliagorica,  Didnaique  Scriptxirm  amnino  adversam."  Bmno’a 
astronomical  views  are  an  expansion  of  the  Copemican  doctrine.  For  him  the  universe 
is  infinite  in  time  and  space ; our  solar  system  is  one  of  innumerable  worlds  (for  which 
doctrine  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius),  and  God  the  original 
and  immanent  cause  of  the  universe.  Power,  wi.sdom,  and  love  are  his  attributes.  The 
stars  are  moved,  not  by  a prime  mover  {primus  motor),  but  by  the  souls  immanent  in 
them.  Bruno  opposes  the  doctrine  of  a dualism  of  matter  and  form ; the  form,  moving 
cause,  and  end  of  organic  beings  are  identical  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  constituent  matter  of  the  organisms ; matter  contains  in  herself  the  forms  of 
things,  and  brings  them  forth  from  within  herself.  The  elementary  parts  of  all  that 
exists  are  the  minima  or  monads,  which  are  to  be  conceived  as  points,  not  absolutely 
unextended,  but  spherical ; they  are  at  once  psychical  and  material.  The  soul  is  a 
monad.  It  is  never  entirely  without  a body.  God  is  the  monad  of  monads  ; he  is  the 
Minimum,  because  all  things  are  external  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Maximum, 
since  aU  things  are  in  him.  God  caused  the  worlds  to  come  forth  out  of  himself,  not 
by  an  arbitrary  act  of  wiU,  but  by  an  inner  necessity,  hence  without  compulsion,  and 
hence  also  freely.  The  worlds  are  nature  realized,  God  is  nature  working.  God  is 
present  in  things  in  like  manner  as  being  in  the  things  that  are,  or  beauty  in  beautiful 
objects.  Each  of  the  worlds  is  perfect  iu  its  kind ; there  is  no  absolute  evil.  All  indi- 
vidual objects  are  subject  to  change,  but  the  universe  remains  in  its  absolute  perfection 
ever  like  itself. — InimicaUy  disposed  towards  Scholasticism,  Bruno  held  in  high  honor 
the  attempts  at  new  speculation,  which  he  found  in  the  works  of  Raymundus  Lulhua 
and  Nicolaus  Cusanus.  When  treading  on  neutral  ground  in  philosophy  he  often  de- 
fended the  art  of  Raymundus.  Of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  from  whom  he  took  the  princi- 
pium  counddentias  oppositorum,  he  speaks  in  his  works  in  terms  of  great  respect,  not 
forgetting,  however,  to  mention  that  Nicolaus,  too,  was  hampered  by  his  priest’s  gown. 
He  was  pleased  ^vith  the  new  path  opened  up  by  Telesius,  but  did  not  by  personal  and 
special  investigations  follow  it  himself.  Bruno  demands  that,  beginning  with  the  low- 
est and  most  conditioned,  we  rise  in  our  speculations  by  a regular  ascent  to  the  high- 
est, but  he  did  not  himself  always  proceed  according  to  this  method.  It  was  his  pecu- 
liar merit  that  he  laid  hold  upon  the  first  results  of  modem  natural  science,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a powerful  fancy  combined  them  in  a complete  system  of  the  universe,  a 
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system  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  modem  science.  Those  works  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  in  which  he  chiefly  develops  his  system,  were  written  in  Italian.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  Ddki  Gama,  Principio  ed  Uno,  Venice  (or  London),  1584 ; an 
abstract  of  this  work  is  appended  by  F.  H.  Jacobi  to  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza  ( Werkc,  vol.  iv.  Abth.  1).  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  DeU'  Infinito  Gniverso 
e Mondi.  Of  his  Latin  works  the  more  important  are  : Jordard  Bruni  de  compendiosa 
architectura  et  co?nplemento  artis  Lullii,  Yenice,  1580 Paris,  1582.  Be  tnplici  minimo 
(i.  e.  on  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  Minimum)  et  mensura  librt 
guingue,  Frank.,  1591.  Bemmade,  numero  et  figura  liber,  itetn  de  immenso  et  injig- 
urabili  et  de  innuinerabilibus,  seu  de  universo  et  miindis  libri,  octo,  Frank.,  1591. 

Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1641)  acquired  by  his  investigation  of  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies  a lasting  title  to  esteem  not  only  as  a physicist,  but  also  as  a speculative  philoso- 
pher. Worthy  of  note  are  his  maxims  of  method;  independence  of  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  doubt,  and  the  founding  of  inferences  on  observations  and  experiments. 

Thomas  CampaneUa  (bom  at  StUo  in  Calabria  in  1568,  died  at  Paris  in  1639), 
although  a Dominican  of  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  sympathies  and  a zealot  for  a 
universal  Catholic  monarchy,  did  not,  since  he  appeared  as  an  innovator,  escape  sus- 
picion and  persecution.  Accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Spanish  government,  he 
was  kept  in  strict  confinement  from  1599  to  1626,  after  which  he  passed  three  years  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Romish  Inquisition;  finally  released,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  (1634-1639)  at  Paris,  where  he  met  -svith  an  honorable  reception  CampaneUa 
recognizes  a twofold  divine  revelation,  in  the  Bible  and  in  nature.  In  a Canzone 
(translated  into  German  by  Herder)  he  describes  the  world  as  the  second  book  in  which 
the  eternal  mind  wrote  down  its  own  thoughts,  the  Uving  mirror,  which  shows  the 
reflection  of  God’s  countenanco ; human  books  are  but  dead  copies  of  life,  and  are 
fuU  of  error  and  deception.  He  argues  especiaUy  agamst  the  study  of  nature  from  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  demands  that  (with  Telesius)  we  should  ourselves  explore 
natare  (Be  geiitilismo  non,  retine)ido  ; UtrumUceat  nomm  post  gentiles  condere  phiUso- 
phiam;  Utrum  liceat  ArUtoteli  contradicere ; TJtrum  liceat  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 
Par.,  1636).  The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is  perception  and  faith;  out  of  the  lat- 
ter grows  theology,  out  of  the  former,  under  scientific  manipulation,  phUosophy. 
CampaneUa  (like  Augustine  and  several  Scholastics,  especiaUy  Nominali^,  and  lp;e 
Descartes  snbsequently)  sets  out  from  the  certainty  which  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, seeking  to  deduce  from  it,  first  of  aU,  the  existence  of  God.  From  our  notion  of 
God  he  attempts  to  estabUsh  God’s  existence ; not,  however,  ontologicaUy  (like  An- 
selm), but  psychologicaUy.  As  a finite  being— so  he  reasons— I cannot  myself  have 
produced  in  me  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being,  superior  to  the  world ; I can  only  have 
received  it  through  the  agency  of  that  being,  who  therefore  must  rcaUy  exist.  This 
infinite  being,  or  the  Deity,  whose  “primaUties”  are  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  pro- 
duced  in  succession  the  ideas,  angels,  the  immortal  souls  of  men,  spaoe  £md  the  or 
of  perishable  things,  by  mingUng  in  increasing  measures  non-being  with  Ms  pure  being. 
All  these  existences  have  souls;  there  exists  nothing  without  sensation.  Space  is 
animate,  for  it  dreads  a vacuum  and  craves  replenishment.  Plants  grieve,  when  they 
wUt  and  experience  pleasure  after  refreshing  rain.  AU  the  free  movements  of  natural 
objects  are  the  result  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.  The  planets  revolve  around  the  s^, 
and  the  sun  itself  around  the  earth.  The  world  is  God’s  Uving  image  (mundm  est  Bei 
vim  statua).  Campanella’s  theory  of  the  state  (in  the  Civitas  ^Zw)  is  founded  on  the 
Platonic  Jtep.  j but  the  phUosophers  called  to  rule  are  regarded  by  him  as  P^este,  and 
so  (in  Ms  later  works)  this  PlatoMc  doctrine  becomes  the  groundwork  for  the  theory 
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of  a universal  rule  of  the  Pope  j he  demands  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the 
Church,  and  such  persecution  of  heretics  as  was  practised  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Setting’  out  from  the  Alexandrism  of  Pomponatius,  Lucilio  Vanini,  the  Neapolitan 
(bom  about  1585,  burned  at  Toulouse  in  1G19),  developed  iu  his  Anvpldtheatrum 
^terncB  Prmidentia,  and  in  his  De  admirandis  natures,  etc.,  a naturalistic  doctrine. 
That  he  affirmed  his  submission  to  the  Church  did  not  save  him  from  a rather  horrible 
than  tragic  doom. 

In  England  it  was  Bacon  of  Verulam  (1561-1626),  above  all  others,  that  successfully 
conducted  the  contest  against  Scholasticism.  Bacon  stands  on  the  boundary-fine 
between  the  period  of  transition  and  the  period  of  modem  times,  but  may — partly 
since  he  discarded  the  theosophic  element  and  sought  a methodology  for  the  pure 
investigation  of  nature,  and  partly  because  of  his  essential  connection  with  a new  and 
essentially  modem  development-series,  culminating  in  Locke — be  more  appropriately 
treated  of  below  (§  113). 

The  natural  philosophy  of  all  the  thinkers  th\is  far  named  contained  more  or 
less  of  the  theosophical  element.  Theosophy  became  predominant  in  the  doctrines 
of  Valentin  Weigel  and  Jacob  Bohme.  Valentin  Weigel  (bom  in  1533  at  Hayna, 
near  Dresden,  died  after  1594 ; cf.  on  him  Jul.  Otto  Opel,  Leipsic,  1864)  shaped 
his  doctrine  after  that  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  and  of  Paracelsus,  and  in  part  after 
that  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  of  Ossing  (1490-1561),  who  aimed  at  the  spiritualization 
of  Lutheranism.  In  a similar  relation  to  Weigel  and  Paracelsus  stood  the  shoe- 
maker of  Gorfitz,  Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624),  who  by  the  idea — which  dawned  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  dogmatic  strife  concerning  original  sin,  evil,  and  free-will 
— of  a “ dark  ” negative  principle  in  God  (into  which,  in  his  hands,  Eckhart’s  doctrine 
of  the  unrevealable  absolute  became  transformed),  acquired  philosophical  significance, 
and,  in  particular,  offered  a welcome  starting-point  for  the  speculation  of  Baader,  Schel- 
fing,  and  Hegel,  who  took  up  again  this  same  idea.  However,  in  the  development  of 
his  theosophy  Bohme  either  seeks  to  minister  solely  to  the  ends  of  religious  edification, 
or,  when  pretending  to  philosophize,  proceeds  fantastically,  giving  to  chemical  terms, 
which  were  not  understood,  psychological  and  theosophical  significance,  and  identifying 
minerals  with  human  feelings  and  divine  personalities. 

Nicolo  MacchiaveUi  (bom  at  Florence  in  1469,  died  1527),  author  of  the  History  of 
Florence  from  1215  to  1494,  introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  law  and  politics  an  essen- 
tially modem  principle,  by  setting  forth  as  the  ideal,  which  the  statesman  must  seek  by 
the  most  judicious  means  to  attain,  the  independence  and  power  of  the  nation,  and,  so 
far  as  compatible  therewith,  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  This  principle  was  announced 
by  him  with  special  reference  to  the  case  of  Italy.  With  a prejudiced  enthusiasm  for 
this  ideal,  MacchiaveUi  measures  the  value  of  means  exclusively  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  ends  proposed,  depreciating  that  moral  valuation  of  them  which  re- 
gards them  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  other  moral  goods.  MacchiavellUs  fault  lies 
not  in  the  conviction  (on  which,  among  other  things,  aU  moral  justification  of  war  must 
be  foimded)  that  a means  which  involves  physical  and  moral  evils  must  nevertheless  be 
wiUed  on  moral  grounds,  when  the  end  attainable  only  through  this  means,  outweighs 
those  evils  by  the  physical  and  moral  goods  involved  in  it,  but  only  in  the  narrowness  of 
view  implied  in  appreciating  aU  means  ■with  sole  reference  to  one  end.  This  narrowness 
is  the  relatively  necessary  correlate  to  that  extreme  which  was  iUustrated  by  represent- 
atives of  the  ecclesiastical  principle,  who  estimated  all  human  relations  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  regarded  as  abso- 
lute truth,  and  to  the  society  of  the  Church,  regarded  as  synonymous  ■with  the  kingdom 
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of  God.  Macchiavelli  makes  war  ou  the  Church  as  the  obstacle  to  the  unity  and  free- 
dom of  his  country.  He  prefers  before  the  Christian  religion — which,  he  says,  diverts 
the  regard  of  men  from  political  interests  and  beguiles  them  into  passivity — the  religion 
of  Ancient  Rome,  which  favored  manliness  and  political  activity.  MacchiaveUi’s  custom 
of  subordinating  aU  else  to  the  one  end  pursued  by  him,  has  impressed  upon  his  differ- 
ent works  a different  character.  Of  the  two  sides  of  his  political  ideal,  namely,  civil 
freedom,  and  the  independence,  greatness,  and  power  of  the  state,  the  former  is  made 
prominent  in  the  Discorsi  sopra  ktpriina  decade  cU  Tito  Livio,  and  the  latter  in  II  Prin- 
cipe, and  that  in  such  manner  that  in  the  Principe  republican  freedom  is  at  least  pro- 
vdsionally  sacrificed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  prince.  Still  Macchiavelli  reduces  the 
discrepancy  by  distinguishing  between  corrupt  and  unhappy  times,  which  need  despotic 
remedies,  and  times  when  there  exists  that  genuine  public  spirit  which  is  the  condition 
of  freedom.  ‘ ‘ Whoever  reads  with  a shudder  M.  ’s  Prince  should  not  forget  that  M. 
for  long  years  previouslyhad  seen  his  warmly-loved  land  bleeding  under  the  mercenary 
hordes  of  aU  nations,  and  that  ho  in  vain  recommended,  in  a special  work,  the  introduc- 
tion of  armies  of  native  militia  ” (Karl  Kniess,  Baa  modeme  Kriegswesen,  ein  Vortrag, 
Berlin,  18C7,  p.  19). 

In  free  imitation  of  Plato’s  ideal  state,  Thomas  Morus  (bom  at  London  1480,  behead- 
ed 1535)  gave  expression  in  fantastic  form,  in  his  work,  De  Optimo  Beip.,  etc.,  to  philo- 
sophical thoughts  respecting  the  origin  and  mission  of  the  state.  He  demands,  among 
other  things,  equality  of  possessions  and  religious  tolerance. 

The  philosophy  of  law  and  the  state  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  this  period 
was  substantially  the  Aristotelian,  modified  among  the  former  by  Scholasticism  and 
canonical  law,  and  among  the  latter  especially  by  biblical  doctrines.  Luther  has  in  view 
only  the  criminal  law  when  he  says  (in  an  address  to  Duke  John  of  Saxony) : “ If  aU 
men  were  good  Christians  there  would  be  no  necessity  or  use  for  princes,  kings,  lords 
swords,  or  laws.  For,  what  good  end  could  they  serve  ? The  just  man  does  of  himself 
all  and  more  than  all  that  aU  laws  require.  But  the  unjust  do  nothing  as  they  ought; 
for  this  reason  they  need  the  law,  to  teach,  force,  and  urge  them  on  to  do  well.’  ’ Me- 
lanchthon  (in  his  Philosopliim  MoraMs  libri  duo,  1538),  Joh.  Oldendorp  {eiaayuyri,  aive  cle- 
mentaria  introducUo  juria  naturalia,  gentimn  ct  dvilia,  Cologne,  1539),  Nic.  Hemming 
{Delege  naturce  methodua  apodictico;  15G3,  etc.),  Benedict  Winkler  {Pnncijiiorum  juria 
libri  quinque,  Leips.,  1G15),  and  others,  found  in  the  decalogue  the  outlines  of  natural 
law  tjua  natu/rale).  Hemming,  in  particular,  in  the  second  table  of  the  law,  the  first 
being,  according  to  him,  of  an  ethical  nature  and  relating  to  the  vita  spiritualia.  (Olden- 
dorp’s,  Hemming’ s,  and  Winkler’s  works  on  natural  law  are  given  in  outline  in  v.  Kal- 
tenbom’s  work  cited  above.)  As  in  ethics,  so  in  the  theory  of  law  and  politics,  Protes- 
tants laid  emphasis  on  the  divine  order,  and  Catholics,  and  more  particularly  Jesuits 
(such  as  Ferd.  Vasquez,  Lud.  Molina,  Mariana,  and  BeUarmin  ; also  Suarez  and  others), 
on  the  part  of  human  freedom.  The  state  is  (like  language),  according  to  the  Scho 
lastico-Jesuitic  doctrine,  of  human  origin.  Luther  calls  magistrates  a sign  of  divine 
grace,  for  if  uncontroUed  the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  destroy  each  other  by  assas- 
sination and  massacre.  In  their  offices  and  in  their  secular  government  magistrates 
cannot  be  without  sin,  but  Luther  neither  sanctions  the  resort  to  private  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  grievances,  nor  makes  any  mention  of  constitutional  ^ar- 
anties,  but  simply  directs  us  to  pray  to  God  for  those  in  authority.  The  ear  y ro 
estant  doctrine  was  favorable  to  political  absolutism,  but  was  nevertheless  con  ucive 
to  the  social  and  religious  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  merit  of  having  vindicated  the  equal  claim  of  all  religious  confessions  to  pout- 
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ical  toleration,  and  of  having  founded  the  theories  of  natural  law  and  of  politics  on 
ethnography  and  the  study  of  history,  belongs  especially  to  Jean  Bodin  (bom  at  Angers 
1530,  ^ed  1596  or  1597).  His  views  on  these  topics  are  expressed  in  his  Six  Livres  dc 
la  BlpuUigne,  as  also  in  his  Juris  Universi  Distributia  and  his  CoUoquium  Eqttaflxmieres 
(le  ahditis  rerum  suhlimium  arcanis  (very  recently  for  the  first  time  published  entire). 
The  Colloquium  is  an  unpartisan  dialogue  on  the  various  religions  and  confessions,  and 
in  it  the  demand  of  tolerance  for  all  is  based  on  the  recognition,  by  the  author,  of  the 
relative  truth  contained  in  each  one  of  them.  Bodin’s  ethics  rest  on  a deistic  basis. 

Albericus  Gientilis  (bom  in  1551,  in  the  district  of  Ancona,  died,  while  a Professor 
at  Oxford,  in  1611)  wrote  among  other  works.  Be  legatioiiibus  libri  ires  (Bond.,  1585, 
etc.).  Be  jure  bdli  libri  trea  (Leyden,  1588,  etc.),  and  Bejustitia  beUica  (1590).  In  these 
works  he  deduced  the  principles  of  legal  right  from  nature,  and  particularly  from  hu- 
man nature ; took  his  stand  vdth  More  and  Bodin  in  favor  of  tolerance,  and  among 
other  things  demanded  that  the  commerce  of  the  sea  be  made  free.  He  thus  became 
a predecessor  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

Hugo  Grotius  (Huig  do  Groot,  bom  at  Delft  1583,  died  1645,  at  Rostock),  by  his 
work : Mare  liberum  scu  dejure,  quod  Batavia  competit  ad  Indica  commercia  (Leyden, 
1609),  in  which,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Netherlanders  to  free  trade  in 
the  East  Indies,  he  develops  philosophically  the  outlines  of  maritime  law,  and  by  his 
principal  work,  on  .Turispradence,  Be  Jure  Bdli  ct  Facia  (Paris,  1635,  1633,  etc.),  con- 
tributed to  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  science  of  natural  law,  and  founded 
scientifically  the  doctrine  of  international  law,  or  the  law  of  nations.  As  in  the  law  of 
persons,  so  in  that  of  nations,  or  international  law,  Grotius  distinguishes  between  jus 
naturale  and  jus  wluntarium  (or  civile) : the  latter  is  based  on  positive  provisions  ; the 
former  flows  with  necessity  from  the  nature  of  man.  By  theyjM  divinum  Grotius  un- 
derstands the  precepts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; from  this  ho  distinguishes 
the  law  of  nature  as  o,jua  liumanum.  Man  is  endowed  with  reason  and  language,  and 
therefore  intended  to  live  in  society ; whatever  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  so- 
ciety comes  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  (and  also,  whatever  furthers  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  life  belongs,  c&jua  naturale  laxius,  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  in 
the  wider  sense).  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  of  society  that,  in  questions  of 
natural  right,  reason  decides,  with  whose  affirmations  tradition  generally  agrees  in 
civilized  nations,  furnishing  in  this  sense  an  empirical  criterion  of  natural  right.  Civil 
society  rests  on  the  free  consent  of  its  members,  hence  on  contract.  The  right  to 
punish  belongs  only  in  so  far  to  the  state,  as  the  principle  of  the  cuatodia  societatia  de- 
mands it : the  object  of  punishment  is  not  retribution  (quiapeccatum  cat),  but  simply 
the  prevention  of  violations  of  the  law  by  deterring  and  improving  men  (jie  peccetur). 
Grotius  demands  that  all  positive  religions  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  those  only 
who  deny  what  mere  Deism  even  admits,  viz.,  God  and  immortality,  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Stfll  he  defends  in  his  Be  Veritate  Beligionia  Ghristiance  (1619)  the  Christian 
dogmas  common  to  the  various  confessions.  The  extensive  biblical  studies  of  Grotius 
(the  fruits  of  which  are  communicated  especially  in  the  Annot.  in  N.  T.,  Amst.,  1641- 
1646,  etc.,  and  Annot.  in  V.  T.,  Par.,  1644,  eto.)  are  of  great  philological,  exegetical, 
and  historical  value ; the  religious  standpoint  of  the  author  is  a wavering  one,  reten- 
tion in  principle  of  faith  in  revelation,  combined  with  an  actual  approximation  to  that 
critioo-historical  and  rationalistic  style  of  treatment  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
continued  existence  of  such  faith.  Chancellor  Samuel  Cocccji  published  in  1751,  in 
five  quarto  volumes,  his  own  and  his  father’s  commentaries  on  Grot,  de  Jure  Bdli  ao 
Facia. 
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PERIOD  OF  EMPIRICISM,  DOGMATISM,  AND  SKEPTICISM  AS  RIVAL  SYSTEMS. 

§ 112.  The  Second  Division  in  the  history  of  Modern  Pliilosophy 
is  characterized  by  the  coexistence,  in  developed  form  and  in  relations 
of  mutual  antagonism,  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism,  vlnle  Skep- 
ticism attains  to  a more  independent  development  than  in  the  tran- 
sitional period.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism,  the  only 
method  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  experiment  and  the  combination 
of  facts  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  philosophical  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  objects  of  experience.  Dogmatism  is  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  believe  themselves  able  in  thought  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  all  experience,  and  to  demonstrate  philosophically  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  theology,  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  God’s  existence 
and  of  thp  immortality  of  the  human  soul — and  who  have  not,  there- 
fore, thi-ough  critique  of  the  faculty  of  cognition,  been  brought  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  transcending  in  speculation  the  sphere  of  experience. 
The  principle  of  Skepticism  is  universal  doubt,  or  at  least  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  all  judgments  respecting  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  experience.  It  differs  from  the  later  Critical 
Philosophy  in  not  recognizing,  on  the  ground  of  a critique  of  the 
reason,  the  existence  of  a province  inaccessible,  indeed,  to  human 
reason,  but  whose  existence  is  rendered  sure  on  other  groimds. 

On  the  philosophy  ol  this  period,  cl.— besides  the  sections  relating  thereto  in  the  larger  historical 
works  cited  above  (pp.  1,  2),  ns  also  the  Qesch.  des  18.  Jahrhunderts,  by  Schlosser,  and  other  historical  works 

especially  Ludw.  Feuerbach,  Gesch.  der  neiteren  PhUosopJiie  von  Bnpo  bis  Spinoza,  Ansbach,  1833,  2d  ed., 

1844,  together  with  his  works  which  relate  especially  to  Leibnitz  and  Bayle ; Damiron,  Essai  sur  Thist.  de  la 
Philos,  au  XVIIme  siccle.  Par.,  1846;  Do.  au  XVIIIme  siiclo,  Par.,  1858-64 

The  foregoing  definitions  belong  to  Kant.  The  historic  correctness  of  Kant  s 
characterization  of  the  types  of  philosophy  which  next  preceded  his  owm,  may  and 
must  be  admitted,  even  though  Kant’s  philosophical  standpoint  be  no  longer  re- 
garded as  philosophic  truth  or  as  the  absolute  standard  of  measurement  for  earlier 
systems.  Kant’s  Criticism  does  not  restiict  the  means  of  knowledge  in  philoso- 
phy to  experience ; it  only  declares  that  the  objects  of  that  knowledge  are  contained 
solely  within  the  sphere  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  Empiricism  proceeds  “dogmatically”  in  this  more  general  sense; 
that  it  founds  itself  on  the  belief  that  the  objective  world  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  cognizable  so  far 
as  our  experience  reaches.  But  Empiricism  does  not  for  this  reason  fall  within  the 
definition  of  Dogmatism  as  above  given— the  definition  which  since  Kant’s  time  it  has 
been  customary  to  connect  with  this  word.  Nor  is  it  a more  pertinent  objection  o 
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the  above  definitions,  that  the  conception  of  Empiricism  is  rendered  too  narrow,  being 
applicable  only  to  the  school  which  prevailed  from  Bacon  to  Locke ; it  applies  no  less 
to  the  Sensualism  of  CondiUac  and  the  Materialism  of  Holbach,  by  which  phUosophical 
knowledge  was  limited,  in  both  form  and  context,  to  the  Empirical.  Realism  and 
“ Idealism,”  however,  are  terms  of  very  indefinite  and  wavering  signification. 

To  the  empirical  school  belong  Bacon  and  Hobbes  and  several  of  their  contem- 
poraries, Locke  and  the  English  and  Scotch  plulosophers,  whoso  doctrines,  whether 
similnr  or  opposcd  to  his,  wcrc  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  his  doctrine,  the 
French  Sensualists  and  Materialists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  part,  also,  the 
leaders  of  the  German  “clearing-up”  period.  The  Corypha3i  of  the  dogmatic  school 
were  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Skepticism  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Hume.  That  Spinoza  is  to  be  classed  among  the  dogmatists,  is  correctly  remarked  by 
Kant,  who,  in  a note  to  his  essay  entitled,  “ Was  heisst  stch  im  Benken  orientiren?  ” — 
says  that  Spinoza  proceeded  so  dogmatically  with  reference  to  the  cognition  of  super- 
sensible objects,  that  ho  even  vied  with  the  mathematicians  in  the  rigor  of  his  demon- 
strations. Cf.  below,  § 120. 

Since  the  philosophers  of  these  difEerent  directions  exercised  an  important  reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  present  the  whole  history  of  each  of 
the  principal  schools  in  uninterrupted  sequence ; the  chronological  order  will,  therefore, 
so  far  as  it  corresponds  ^vith  the  genetical,  be  the  more  appropriate  one. 

§ 113.  Bacon  of  Vemlam  (1561-1626)  stripped  off  from  natural  phi- 
losophy the  theosophical  character  which  it  bore  during  the  Transitional 
Period,  and  limited  it  in  its  method  to  experiment  and  induction. 
The  frmdamental  traits  of  this  method  he  made  a part  of  the  phi- 
losophic consciousness  of  manlvind,  as  emancipated  in  its  investiga- 
tions from  the  restriction  to  any  particular  department  of  natural 
science.  He  thus  became  the  founder — not,  indeed,  of  the  empirical 
method  of  natural  investigation,  but — of  the  empirical  line  of  modern 
philosopher’s.  It  was  Bacon’s  highest  aim  to  increase  the  power  of 
man  by  enlarging  the  range  of  his  knowledge.  Just  as  the  ai-t  of 
printing,  powder,  and  the  compass  had  transformed  civilized  life,  and 
given  to  modern  times  their  superiority  over  all  preceding  ages,  so 
through  ever  new  and  fruitful  discoveries  the  new  path  once  opened 
was  to  be  consciously  pursued  still  further  ; whatever  was  conducive 
to  this  end  was  to  he  adopted  and  fostered,  and  that  which  would  lead 
away  from  it  was  to  he  avoided.  Beligious  controversies,  says  Bacon, 
are  pernicious.  Let  religion  remain  untouched,  but  let  it  not  (after 
the  manner  of  the  Scholastics)  he  mixed  up  with  science ; the  min- 
gling of  science  with  religion  leads  to  xrnbelief,  and  the  mingling  of 
religion  with  science,  to  extravagance.  The  mind  must  he  freed  from 
superstition  and  from  prejudice  of  every  kind,  in  order  that,  as  a 
perfect  mirror,  it  may  so  apprehend  things  as  they  are.  Knowledge 
must  begin  with  experience.  It  should  set  out  ■with  observation  and 
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experiment,  whence  through  induction  it  should  rise  methodically 
first  to  propositions  of  inferior,  and  then  to  others  of  higher  generality, 
in  order  finally  from  these  to  redesceud  to  the  particular,  and  to  arrive 
at  discoveries  which  shall  increase  the  power  of  man  over  nature. 
Bacon’s  historical  significance  arises  from  the  following  facts  : that  he 
indicated  some  of  the  essential  ends  and  means  of  modern  culture; 
that  he  vigorously — though  one-sidedly — emphasized  the  value  of 
genuine  self -acquired  knowledge  of  nature;  that  he  overthrew  the 
Scholastic  method  of  beginning  in  philosophy  with  conceptions  and 
principles  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  reason  or  by  divine  revela- 
tion, and  with  it  the  disputatious,  inexperimental  science  which  was 
founded  on  this  method;  and  that  he  indicated  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  method  of  experimental,  and  inductive  inquiry. 

The  development  by  Bacon  in  detail  of  the  principles  of  Ids 
method,  though  containing  some  impoi*tant  merits,  was  in  many 
respects  a failure ; and  his  attempts  by  personal  investigation  to  apply 
in  practice  the  method  for  which  he  had  found  the  most  general 
philosophical  expression,  were  rude,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  achievements  of  earlier  and  contemporaneous  investigatoi’s  of 
nature.  Bacon  narrowly  over-estimated  the  importance  of  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  civilization.  lie  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of 
religious  and  moral  culture  on  his  own  part,  by  an  unconditional 
submission  to  dogmas  to  which  he  was  himself  indifferent,  and  by 
seeking  after  power  witli  little  reference  to  the  means  which  he  might 
employ.  For  this  he  paid  the  penalty  in  disgraceful  weakness  of 
character. 

Hobbes  (1588-1679),  the  political  philosopher  and  friend  of  Bacon, 
developed,  in  application  of  Bacon’s  principles,  a theory  of  the  state 
as  foimded  on  the  unconditional  subordination  of  all  actions  and  e^en 
of  all  opinions  to  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Ignoring  the 
power  of  public  spirit  in  political  affairs,  whereby  the  union  of  fiee- 
dom  and  unity  is  rendered  possible,  Hobbes  regarded  this  form  of 
absolutism  as  the  only  means  by  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
emerge  from  his  natural  state,  a state  of  universal  war.  Hobbes 
older  contemporaiy,  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  founded  a form  of  ration^ 
alism,  the  basis  of  which  was  a univci’sal  religion,  or  religion  of  na- 
ture, formed  by  abstraction  from  the  positive  religions,  and  regarded 
as  containing  alone  the  elements  of  all  religion.  In  the  next-succeed- 
ing period  there  prevailed  among  the  English  plulosophers  a renewed 
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Platonism,  equally  removed  from  the  Ai'istotelianism  of  the  Scho- 
lastics and  from  the  naturalism  of  Hobbes,  hut  friendly  to  mysticism 
and  in  part  also  to  Cartesianism.  Some,  like  Joseph  Glanville, 
favored  skepticism  in  science,  in  order  to  assure  religious  faith  against 
all  attacks. 

The  first  draught  of  Bacon’s  work,  De  DtanitaU  et  Aliomentls  SdenUantm,  was  written  in  English,  and 
published  under  the  title,  The  Two  Books  of  Francis  Bacon  on  the  Projicience  and  Advaiwement  of  Learning, 
Divine  and  Unman,  Lend.,  1605.  The  Latin  version,  much  more  full  and  elaborate,  appeared,  ibid.  162:3, 
Leyden,  1652,  Strasburg,  1651,  etc.,  and  in  the  German  transl.  of  Joh.  Ilerm.  Pfingsten,  Pesth,  1783.  In  the 
year  1612  appeared  the  work,  CogUata  et  Visa,  which  was  subsequently  worked  over  into  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  Scientiarttm,  first  publ,  London,  16^,  and  very  frequently  since  then ; recently,  Leipsic,  1837  and 
1839 ; translated  into  German  by  G.  "W.  Bartholdy,  Berlin,  1793,  and  by  Briick,  Leipsic,  1830.  The  Essays, 
Moral,  Economical,  and  Politicaly  which  appeared  first  in  1597,  have  in  recent  times  been  edited  (not  to  men- 
tion other  editions)  by  "W.  A.  "Wright  (Lond.  1802),  and  lUch.  Whately  (0th  cd.,  Lond.  1S64  [reprinted  at 
New  York. — TV.]);  their  title  in  the  Latin  translation  is  Sermones  Fideles.  Bacon's  TFori'^,  collected  by 
William  Rawlay,  and  accompanied  with  a biography  of  Bacon,  were  published  at  Amst.,  in  1063,  and  at  Prank- 
fort-on-the-M.,  1665 ; a completer  edition  was  that  of  Mallet,  likewise  accommpanied  with  a biography,  Lond. 
1710  and  1705.  Latin  editions  of  his  Works  have  appeared  at  Prankf.,  1060,  Amst.,  168*1,  Lcips.,  169-1,  Ley- 
den, 1696,  and  Amst.,  1730.  French  cd.  by  F.  Riaux : (Euvres  de  Bacoiiy  Poiis,  1862.  The  most  recent  edi- 
tions of  his  Works  arc  those  of  Montague,  London,  1825-31,  Henry  O.  Bohn,  London,  18-10,  and  R.  L.  Ellis,  J. 
Spedding,  and  D.  D.  Heath,  London,  1868-69,  with  a supplement  (Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  the  Works)  entitled  : 
The  Letters  and  Life  of  FH'ancis  Bacon,  including  all  his  occasiojial  TTorl‘5, 7iezoly  collected,  revised  and  set  it- 
chronological  order,  with  a commentary  biographical  and  historical,  by  James  Spedding,  London,  1862-68.  Of 
the  numerous  works  on  Bacon  may  bo  mentioned  the  following ; Analyse  de  la  pfiilosophie  du  chanceliiet 
Francois  Bacon,  avec  sa  vie,  Leyden,  1760  and  1778 : J.  B.  de  Vauzelles,  Uistoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  d< 
Fr»  Bacon,  Paris,  1833 ; Jos.  do  Maistre,  Examen  de  la philosophie  de  Bacon,  Par.,  1830,  7th  cd.,  Lyons  and 
Paris,  1806,  8th  ed.,  ibid.,  1808;  Macaulay,  in  the  Editib.  Beview,  1837,  translated  into  German  by  Biilau, 
Leips.,  1850 ; John  Campbell,  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  vol.  II.,  London,  1816,  chap.  51 ; 
“M.  Napier,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Italeigh,  Cambridge,  1853 ; Charles  de  Remusat,  Bacon,  sa  vie,  son 
temps,  sa  philosophie  et  son  injlue7u:ejusqu''a  nos  jours,  2d  ed..  Par.,  1858,  new  edition,  1808;  Kuno  Fischer, 
Franz  Baco  von  Verulam,  die  JRealphilosophie  und  {hr  ZeitaUei',  Leipsic,  1850,  translated  into  English  by  John 
0.xcnford,  London  1857 ; cf.  J.  B.  Meyer,  B.''s  Utillsmus  luxch  K.  Fischer,  Whewell  und  Ch.  de  R6musat,  in 
the  Ztschr.f  Ph,  u.  ph,  Krit.,  N.  S.  Vol.  36,  1660,  pp.  212-217 ; K.  P.  H.  Marx,  Franz  B.  uivd  das  leizte  Ziel 
der  drztlichen  Kunst,  in  the  Abh.  der  k.  Qes.  der  THss.  zu  Gottingen,  Vol.  IX.,  1860 ; C,  L.  Craik,  Lord  Bacon, 
Afs  Writings  and  his  Philosophy,  new  edition,  London,  1860 ; H.  Dixon,  T7w  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon, 
from  unpublished  letters  and  documetits,  London,  1801,  an  attempt  to  defend  the  character  of  Bacon,  to  which 
reply  was  made  in  Lord  Bacon^s  Life  and  Writings,  an  Ansioer  to  J/r.  U.  Dixon's  Pers.  Hist,  of  L.  B.,  Lon- 
don, 1861 ; Adolf  Losson,  Montaigtie  und  Bacon,  in  the  Archiv  f.  neuere  8pr.  u.  Lilt.,  XXXI.,  pp.  259-276, 
Ueber  B.'s  wissenschaftliche  PHneipien,  Programm  det'  Louisenst.  Jtealschute  zu  Berlin,  Autumn  I860; 
Justus  von  Liebig,  Ueber  Francis  Bacon  von  Verulam  und  die  Methode  der  Naturforschung,  Munich,  1863. 
Lasson  and  Liebig  dispnte  (in  port  after  the  precedent  set  by  Brewster,  Whewell,  and  others)  the  opinion  that 
Bacon  either  founded,  practised,  or  even  properly  indicated  the  method  of  modem  natural  investigation.  That 
which  both  of  them  censure  in  Bacon,  is  almost  without  exception  justly  censured ; but  his  positive  merits,  the 
emphasis  laid  by  him  on  natural  science  as  a valuable  element  of  general  civilization,  and  his  designation  of  the 
general  principles  of  inductive  inquuy,  have  been  with  equal  justice  emphasized  by  others,  C.  Sigwart,  Ein 
Philosoph  und  ein  Naturforsc/ier  uber  B.,  in  Haym's  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  VoL  XII.,  No.  2,  August,  1863 ; cf.  his 
answer  to  a rejoinder  by  Liebig  publ.  in  the  Angsb.  Allg.  ZeUung,  in  Preuss.  Jafirb.,  XIII.,  No.  1,  Jan.  1861 ; 
Heinr.  BOhmer,  Ueber  B.  und  die  Verbindung  der  Philosophie  mit  der  Natunoiss.,  Erlangen,  1861  (1863).  E. 
Wohlwill,  B.  V.  V.  und  die  GeschiclUe  der  Natujnolssenschdft,  in  the  D.  Jahrb.  f.  Pol.  u.  Litt.,  Vol.  IX.,  No. 
3,  Dec.,  1863,  nnd  Vol,  X.,  No.  2,  Febr.,  1864.  George  Henry  Lewes  says,  in  his  work  on  Aristotle,  p.  113 
(London,  1861,  German  tranri,  by  Cams,  Leipsic,  1865) : “ Grandly  as  Bacon  traces  tho  various  streams  of  error 
to  their  sources,  he  is  himself  borne  along  by  these  very  streams,  whenever  ho  quits  tho  position  of  a critic  and 
attempts  to  investigato  the  order  of  nature  for  himself.”  Alb.  Desjardins,  Dejure  ajmd  Frandscum  B.,  Par., 
1862  , Const.  Schlottmann,  B.'s  Lelbre  voti  den  Tdolen  und  Hire  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gegenwart,  in  Gelzet'a 
Prot.  Motmtsbl.,  Vol.  21,  Pebr.  1863 ; Th.  Merz,  B.'s  Stellung  in  der  Culturgesdiichte,  in  Gelzeris  Pt'ot.  Mo* 
natshl.,  Vol.  21,  No.  3,  Sept.  1864  ; H.  v.  Bamberger,  Ueber  B.  v.  V.  bes.  vom  tnedicinischen  Standpunkte, 
Wunburger  GraiulationsschrlTt  zum  BOQ/ahrigen  Jubildum  de?*  Un/versitdt  zu  W/cn,  Wdrzburg,  1865. 
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Ed.  Chaigne  et  Ch.  Swloil,  VlnfixttncR  des  iracaux  de  D.  d.  V.  el  oe  Descartes  sur  la  marche  de 
rcsprU  humain,  BordcaiLt,  1805  ; Karl  GiAninger,  Liebig  wider  Baco,  (O.—rr.),  Basel,  1806,  Aug.  Domer, 
De  BaconU  Philosophia  {Inaug.  Dissert.),  Berlin,  1867. 

The  Works  of  Hobbes,  in  collection  made  by  himseU,  were  published  in  Latin,  Amst,  1068;  the  first 
English  complete  edition  of  his  moral  and  political  Works  appeared  at  London,  in  1750.  [Complete  works, 
Uolesworth  ed.,  16  vols.,  Lond.,  1839-1855.]  Notiees  respecting  the  life  of  Hobbes  are  found  partly  in  his 
o^vn  writings,  particularly  in  his  Autobiography  (The  Hfe  gf  Thomas  Hobbes,  written  by  Mmself  in  a Latin 
Poem,  amt  translated  into  English,  Lond.,  1080),  and  partly  in  tho  compilation  published  by  Richard 
Bathurst,  entitled : Th.  IT.  Angli  Malmesburiensls  vita,  Carolopoli  apud  Eleutherium  Angltcum,  1681 ; 
among  the  historians  of  philosophy  Buhle  treats  minutely  of  tho  life,  works,  and  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Gesch. 
der  neueren  Philosophie,  Vol,  III.,  Qbtt.,  1802,  pp.  223-325.  A monograph  on  his  theory  of  the  state,  written 
by  Heinrich  Niischelcr,  has  been  published  by  Kym,  Zurich,  1865. 

Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
was  bom  at  Loudon  on  the  226.  of  January,  1561.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  passed 
two  years  in  Paris  as  companion  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  afterwards  practised 
law.  Thus  prepared,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1595,  and  became  in  1604  the  salaried 
legal  adviser  of  the  crown,  in  1617  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  1619  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  in  1620  Viscount  of  St.  Albans.  But  in  1621,  having  been 
condemned  by  Parliament  for  receiving  bribes,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
thencefonvard  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Highgate  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
April  9,  1626. 

Bacon’s  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  sciences  embraeed,  m the  first  place, 
a general  review  of  the  whole  field  of  the  sciences  (or  the  globus  intettectuaUs),  next  the 
doctrine  of  method,  and  finally  the  exposition  of  the  sciences  themselves  and  their 
application  to  new  discoveries.  Accordingly  the  general  work  to  which  Bacon  gives  the 
name  of  Instanratio  Magna  begins  with  the  treatise  Be  Dignitate  ct  Augmentis  Sekntia- 
rum.  To  this  is  joined,  as  the  second  principal  part,  the  Novum  Organon.  But  to 
the  exposition  of  natural  history  (which  Bacon  regards  as  verm  inductionis  svppeUex  sive 
Sglva)  and  to  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  as  also  to  the  work  of  furnishing 
a catalogue  of  inventions  already  made  and  directions  for  the  discovery  of  new  ones. 
Bacon  only  made  isolated  and  incomplete  contributions.  The  Sylva  Sylvarum  (collec- 
tion of  collections  of  materials)  sive  Historia  NaturaMs,  first  published  after  his 
death,  is  his  most  important  work  on  Natural  History,  as  is,  in  the  department  of 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  his  theory  that  heat  is  a species  of  motion  (namely, 
expansive  motion,  whose  tendency  is  to  ascend,  which  extends  through  the  more 
diminutive  parts  of  bodies,  is  checked  and  driven  back,  and  takes  place  with  a cer- 
tain rapidity). 

History,  according  to  Bacon,  rests  on  the  faculty  of  memory,  poetry  on  the  imagination, 
and  philosophy  or  science  proper  on  the  understanding.  Bacon  divides  history  into  Ilis- 
toria  Civilis  and  Naturalis.  In  connection  with  the  former  he  mentions  especially,  as 
desiderata,  the  history  of  literature  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Poetry  he  divides 
into  epic,  dramatic,  and  aUegorico-didactic.  Philosophy  has  for  its  objects  God,  man, 
and  nature  (Philosoplim  objectum  triplex : Bern,  natura  et  homo;  pcrcuUt  autem  natura 
intcUectum  nostrum  radio  direeto,  Beus  autem  propter  medium  inceguale  radio  tantum 
refracto,  ipse  vero  homo  sibimet  ipsi  monstratur  et  exhibetur  radio  refiexo).  In  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  derived  from  revelation,  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  faith ; but 
natural  or  philosophical  theology  is  incompetent  to  ground  any  affirmative  knowledge, 
although  it  is  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  atheism,  since  the  explanation  of  nature 
by  physical  causes  is  incomplete  without  recourse  to  divine  providence.  Says  Bacon: 
“ Slight  tastes  of  philosophy  may  perchance  move  one  to  atheism,  but  fuller  draughts 
lead  back  to  religion”  (Jxves  gustus  in  phiktsophia  movere  fortasse  ad  atheismum,  sed 
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plcniores  haustua  ad  rdigionem  reducere).  As  is  God,  so  also,  according  to  Bacon,  is  the 
spirit  {spiraculum),  ■which  God  has  breathed  into  man,  scientifically  incognizable;  only 
the  physical  soul,  which  is  a thin,  warm,  material  substance,  is  an  object  of  soientifio 
knowledge.  FMlosopJiia  prima  or  adentia  univeraalia  develops  the  conceptions  and 
principles  which  lie  equally  at  the  foundation  of  all  parts  of  philosophy,  such  as  the 
conceptions  of  being  and  non-being,  similarity  and  difference,  or  the  axiom  of  the 
equality  of  two  magnitudes  which  are  each  equal  to  a third.  The  object  of  natural 
philosophy  is  either  the  knowledge,  or  tho  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  is  accordingly  either  speculative  or  operative.  Speculative  natural  philoso- 
phy, in  so  far  as  it  considers  efficient  causes,  is  physics ; in  so  far  as  it  considers  ends, 
it  is  metaphysics.  . Operative  natural  philosophy,  considered  as  the  application  of 
physics,  is  mechanics;  as  the  application  of  metaphysics,  it  is  natural  magic.  Mathe- 
matics is  a science  auxiliary  to  physics.  Astronomy  should  not  only  construe  phe- 
nomena and  'their  laws  mathematically,  but  explain  them  physically.  (But  by  his  re- 
jection of  the  Copemican  system,  which  he  regarded  as  an  extravagant  fancy,  and  by 
undervaluing  mathematics.  Bacon  closed  the  way  against  the  fulfilment  by  astronomy 
of  the  latter  requirement.)  The  philosophical  doctrine  of  man  considers  man  either  in 
his  isolation,  or  as  a member  of  society ; it  includes,  therefore,  anthropology  {pliik>aopMa 
liumana)  and  politics  {philoaophia  ddlia).  Anthropology  is  concerned  with  the  human 
body  and  the  human  soul.  Psychology  relates,  finst  of  all,  to  sensations  and  motions, 
and  to  their  mutual  relation.  Bacon  ascribes  to  all  the  elements  of  bodies  perceptions, 
which  manifest  themselves  by  attractions  and  repulsions.  The  (conscious)  sensations 
of  the  soul  axe,  according  to  Bacon,  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  perceptions,  and  he 
demands  that  the  nature  and  ground  of  this  difference  be  more  precisely  investigated. 
After  anthropology  follows  logic,  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  whose  end  is  truth, 
and  ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  'the  'will,  whose  object  is  the  good  (the  welfare  of  tho 
individual  and  of  the  community ; — loffica  ad  iUuminationia  puritatem,  ctMca  ad  liberm 
wluntatia  directionem  aervit).  As  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the 
human  soul  the  form  of  forms,  so  these  two  sciences  are  the  keys  of  aU  others.  Tho 
object  of  ethics  is  “ internal  goodness  ” {ponitaa  interna),  that  of  politics  (p7iiloaop7iia 
ddlia)  is  “external  goodness  in  intercourse,  business,  and  government”  (bonitaa  externa 
in  conversatianibua,  negotiia  et  regimine  aive  unperio).  Bacon  demands  that  politics 
should  not  bo  treated  of  by  mere  school-philosophers,  nor  by  partial  jurists,  but  by 
statesmen. 

Bacon  develops  tho  doctrine  of  method  in  the  Novum  Organon.  He  desires  to 
show  how  wo  may  attain  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  which  augments  the  power  of  man  over  nature  {Ambitio  (aapientia) 
rdiquia  sanior  atque  auguatior  eat:  7iumani  generia  ipaiua  poteniiam  et  imperium 
in  rerum  univeraitatem  inata%irare  et  amplifiaare  conari  ariibua  et  adentiia,  cvjua  qui- 
dem  poteniim  et  imperii  mum  aana  deinde  religio  gubemet. — P7iyaid  cat,  non  dia- 
putando  adveraarium,  aed  naturam  operando  vincere).  Science  is  the  image  of 
reality  (Sdentia  niiiil  aliud  cat,  quam  veritatia  imago ; nam  veritaa  caaendi  et  veritaa 
cognoacendi  idem  aunt,  nee  plua  a ae  invicem  differunt,  quam  radiua  dircctua  et 
radiua  reflexua. — JSa  demum  eat  vera  p7iilosop7iia,  qum  mundi  ipaim  vocea  quam  fide- 
liaaime  reddit  et  vduti  dicianie  mundo  conacripta  eat,  ncc  quidquam  do  proprio  addit, 
aed  tantum  iterat  et  reaonat). 

In  order  faithfully  to  interpret  nature,  man  must  first  of  all  rid  himself  of  tho 
Idols  (phantoms),  i.  e.  of  the  false  notions,  which  flow,  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
objects  to  be  knaum,  but  from  man’s  ewn  nature.  Tho  deceptive  modes  of  mental 
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representation  (in  particular  the  anthropomorphisms),  which  are  founded  in  every 
man’s  nature,  c.  g.  the  substitution  in  physics  of  final  causes  for  efficient  causes, 
are  called  by  Bacon  “ idols  of  the  tribe,”  those  arising  from  individual  peculiarities, 
“ idols  of  the  cave,”  those  caused  by  human  intercourse  through  the  aid  of  language, 
“idols  of  the  forum,”  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  tradition,  “idols  of  the 
theatre.”  The  doctrine  of  the  idols  in  Bacon’s  New  Organon  has  a similar  significance 
to  that  of  the  doctrine  of  fallacies  in  Aristotle’s  logic ; in  the  doctrine  of  the  “ idols  of 
the  tribe”  the  fundamental  idea  of  Kant’s  Critique  of  the  Reason  is,  in  a certain 
measure,  anticipated. 

The  mind  purified  from  idda  must,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
take  its  stand  on  experience,  yet  should  not  confine  itself  to  mere  experiences,  but 
should  combine  them  methodically.  We  should  not,  like  the  spiders,  which  draw  their 
threads  from  themselves,  derive  our  ideas  merely  from  ourselves,  nor  should  we,  like  the 
ants,  merely  collect,  but  we  should,  like  the  bees,  collect  and  elaborate.  First,  facts  must 
be  established  by  observation  and  experiment ; then  these  facts  must  be  clearly  arranged ; 
and  finally,  by  legitimate  and  true  induction,  we  must  advance  from  experiments  to 
axioms,  from  the  knowledge  of  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  laws.  That  induetion  which 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  taught.  Bacon  describes  as  inductio  'per  emmerationem 
timplicem;  and  adds  that  it  lacks  the  methodical  character  (which  Bacon  himself  rather 
seeks,  than  really  attains).  Together  with  the  positive  instances,  the  negative  in- 
stances must  be  considered,  and  differences  of  degree  should  be  marked  and  defined ; 
cases  of  decisive  importance  are  as  prerogative  instances  to  receive  especial  attention.; 
from  the  particular  we  should  not  at  once  hurry  on,  as  if  on  wings,  to  the  most  gen- 
eral, but  should  advance  first  to  the  intermediate  propositions,  those  of  inferior  general- 
ity, which  are  the  most  fruitful  of  all.  Although  Bacon  demands  also  the  regress  from 
axioms  to  new  experiments,  especially  to  inventions,  he  yet  holds  the  syllogism,  in 
which  Aristotle  recognized  the  methodical  instrument  of  deduction,  in  light  esteem ; 
the  syllogism,  he  says,  cannot  come  down  to  the  delicacy  of  nature,  and  is  useful  as  an 
organon  of  disputation  rather  than  of  science.  This  erroneous  estimate  of  the  scientific 
value  of  the  syllogism  coheres  most  intimately  with  Bacon’s  low  appreciation  of  mathe- 
matics. The  theory  of  induction  was  materially  advanced  by  Bacon,  although  not 
completely  and  purely  developed ; but  the  doctrine  of  deduction  did  not  receive  from 
him  its  dues.  In  his  high  estimation  of  the  value  of  experiments.  Bacon  followed 
especially  Telesius. 

Bacon  held  that  upon  the  methodical  basis  furnished  by  him  not  only  natural,  but  also 
moral  and  political  science  must  be  established.  But  to  these  latter  sciences  his  only 
contributions  were  in  the  form  of  pregnant  aphorisms — imitated  frequently  from  Mon- 
taigne— but  not  in  the  form  of  a coherent  development  of  doctrine.  An  attempt  to 
explain  civil  government  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  law  was  made  by  Bacon’s 
younger  contemporary  and  friend,  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Bom  on  the  5th  of  April,  1588,  at  Malmesbury,  and  the  son  of  a country  clergyman, 
Thomas  Hobbes  studied,  at  Oxford,  especially  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  physics,  and 
adopted  the  nominalistic  doctrine.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  became  a tutor  and  com- 
panion in  the  bouse  of  Lord  Cavendish,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom 
ho  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  became  a personal  friend  of 
Bacon.  In  the  year  1628  he  translated  Thucydides  into  English,  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  producing  a dread  of  democracy.  Soon  afterwards  he  studied  at  Paris  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences,  in  which  he  subsequently  mstmeted  King  Charles  II. ; 
at  Paris  he  was  in  constant  intercoxirse  with  Gassendi  and  the  Franciscan  monk,  Mer- 
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aenne.  Hobbca  appreciated  in  their  fuU  worth  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  and  Harvey.  Not  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  ho 
wrote  in  England  the  works  entitled  On  Human  Nature  and  Be  Gorpore  Politico,  but  did 
not  at  once  publish  them.  At  Paris  he  wrote  his  chief  works : Elementa  pJiilos.  de 
Give  (first  published  at  Paris,  1642,  then  enlarged  and  republished,  Amst.,  1647,  and  in 
the  French  translation  of  Sorbiere,  1649),  tacA.  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Author- 
ity of  Government  (London,  1651,  in  Latin,  Amst.,  1668,  in  German,  Halle,  1794  and  1795). 
In  1652  Hobbes  returned  to  England,  having  by  his  Leviathan  made  enemies  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants.  At  London  appeared  the  works : Human  Nature,  or  the  Fundamen- 
tal Elements  of  Policy  (1650),  Be  corpore  politico,  or  the  Ekments  of  Laic,  Moral  and 
Political  (1650),  Qucestiones delibertate,  necessitate ctcasuif^oG,),  omAElementorumphiloso- 
phim  sectio  prima : de  corpore  (in  English,  London,  1655),  Scctio  secunda : de  homine  (in 
English,  London,  1658;  both  sections  in  Latin,  Amst.,  1668,  in  Hobbes’  own  collection 
of  his  Works) ; Sectio  tertia  was  the  Be  Give.  Hobbes  died  at  Hardwicke,  December 
4,  1679. 

Hobbes  defines  philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  or  phenomena  by  their  causes, 
and  of  causes  from  their  observed  effects  by  means  of  legitimate  inferences ; its  end  is 
that  we  may  foresee  effects,  and  make  a practical  use  of  this  foresight  in  our 
lives.  Hobbes  thus  agrees  with  Bacon  in  assigning  to  philosophy  a practical  end,  but 
has,  however,  rather  its  political  application  than  technical  inventions  in  view.  He 
shares  Bacon’s  mechanical  conception  of  the  world.  He  defines  reasoning  as  but  a 
method  of  addition  and  subtraction.  He  differs,  however,  from  Bacon,  in  recom- 
mending the  employment  in  philosophy  not  only  of  the  methodus  resolutiva  sive  analy- 
tica,  but  also  of  the  methodus  compositiva  sive  synthetica,  of  whose  value  his  mathe- 
matical studies  especially  had  made  him  cognizant.  Hobbes  declares  that  philosophy 
has  to  do  only  with  bodies ; but  with  him  whatever  is  bodily  is  substantial : the  two 
conceptions  are  identical ; a substance  not  a body  is  nothing.  Bodies  are  natural  or 
artificial,  and  of  the  latter  the  political  body  (the  organism  of  the  State)  is  the  most 
important.  Philosophy  is  accordingly  either  natural  or  civil.  Hobbes  begins  with 
philosophia  prima,  which  reduces  itself  for  him  to  a complex  of  definitions  of  funda- 
mental conceptions,  such  as  space  and  time,  thing  and  quality,  cause  and  effect.  This 
is  followed  by  physics  and  anthropology.  Bodies  are  composed  of  small  parts,  which 
are  yet  not  to  be  conceived  as  absolutely  indivisible.  Of  matter  absolutely  unde- 
termined there  is  none ; the  universal  conception  of  matter  is  a mere  abstraction  from 
definitely  determined  bodies.  Hobbes  reduces  all  real  processes  to  motions.  That 
which  moves  another  thing  must  itself  be  moved,  at  least  in  its  diminutive  parts, 
whose  motion  can  be  communicated  to  distant  bodies  only  through  media;  no 
direct  effects  are  produced  at  a distance.  The  senses  of  animals  and  men  are 
affected  by  motions,  which  are  transmitted  inwards  to  the  brain,  and  from  there 
to  the  heart ; a reaction  then  sets  in  from  the  heart,  expressing  itself  in  a re- 
gressive motion  and  in  sensation.  The  qualities  apprehended  by  the  senses 
(colors,  sensations  of  sound,  etc.)  exist  consequently  only  in  the  sensitive  being; 
in  the  bodies  which,  through  their  motions,  occasion  these  sensations,  the  like 
qualities  do  not  exist ; matter,  however,  is  not  incapable  of  sensation  and  thought. 
All  Imowledge  grows  out  of  sensations.  After  sensation,  there  remains  behind  the 
memory  of  it,  which  may  reappear  in  consciousness.  The  memory  of  objects  once 
perceived  is  aided  and  the  communication  of  the  same  to  others  made  possible  by 
signs,  which  wo  connect  with  our  mental  representation  of  these  objects ; for  this 
purpose  words  arc  especially  useful.  The  same  word  serves  as  a sign  for  numerous 
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Bimilar  objects,  and  thereby  acquires  that  character  of  generality  which  belongs  only 
to  words,  and  never  to  things.  It  depends  on  us  to  decide  what  objects  we  will 
always  designate  by  the  same  word ; we  announce  our  decision  by  means  of  the 
definition.  All  thinking  is  a combining  and  separating,  an  adding  and  subtracting  of 
mental  representations  ; to  think  is  to  reckon. 

Hobbes  does  not  regard  man  as  (like  the  bee,  ant,  etc.)  a social  being  by  natural 
instinct  (fuov  uoIitikCv)^  but  describes  the  natural  state  of  men  as  one  in  which  all  are 
at  war  with  eaeh  other.  But  so  unsatisfactory  is  this  state,  that  it  becomes  neeessary 
to  emerge  from  it  through  a stipulated  submission  of  all  to  the  authority  of  an 
absolute  ruler,  to  whom  all  render  unconditional  obedience,  and  from  whom  in  return 
nil  receive  protection,  thereby,  and  thus  alone,  insuring  the  possibility  of  a really 
human  existence.  Outside  of  the  State  is  found  only  the  dominion  of  the  pas- 
. sions,  war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  isolation,  barbarism,  ignorance,  savagery;  while  in 
the  State  is  found  the  dominion  of  reason,  peace,  security,  riches,  ornament,  so- 
ciability, elegance,  science,  and  good-will.  (This  shows  that  the  assertion  is  false, 
that  Hobbes’  State  is  “without  all  ideal  and  ethical  elements,”  and  aims  only  at 
security  of  life  and  sensual  well-being.)  The  ruler  may  be  a monarch  or  an  assem- 
bly; but  monarchy,  as  involving  the  steicter  unity,  is  the  more  perfect  form. 
With  the  social  life  of  the  State  are  connected  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
virtue  and  vice,  the  good  and  the  bad.  "What  the  absolute  power  in  the  State  sanc- 
tions is  good,  the  opposite  is  bad.  The  right  of  the  State  to  punish  flows  from  its 
right  of  self-conservation.  Punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  for  past  -\vrong,  but 
with  a view  to  future  good ; the  fear  of  punishment  should  be  such  ns  to  outweigh 
the  pleasure  which  may  be  expected  from  an  act  forbidden  by  the  State,  and  by  this 
principle  the  degree  of  punishment  should  bo  determined.  Eeligion  and  superstition 
are  the  same  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  both  the  fear  of  invisible  powers,  whether 
imaginary,  or  believed  in  on  the  faith  of  tradition.  The  fear  of  those  invisible  powers, 
which  the  State  recognizes,  is  religion  ; that  of  powers  not  thus  recognized,  is  super- 
stition. To  oppose  one’s  private  religious  convictions  to  the  faith  sanctioned  by  the 
State  is  a revolutionary  act,  tending  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  the  State.  Conscientious- 
ness consists  in  obedience  to  the  ruler. 


From  the  contract-theory  (which,  indeed,  not  so  much  describes  the  historical  ori- 
gin of  the  State  as  proposes  an  ideal  norm  for  the  appreciation  of  existing  conditions), 
opposite  results  could  be  deduced  with  equal  and  even  greater  consistency,  as  shown 
by  the  doctrines  subsequently  propounded  by  Spinoza,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
others. 

Other  thinkers  in  this  and  the  next-foUowing  period  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
(with  Hobbes)  the  intrinsic  justification  of  aU  religion,  but  stopped  at  the  idea  of  a 
religion  which  was  to  be  founded  on  reason  alone.  The  most  notable  of  these  was 
Hobbes’  elder  contemporary.  Lord  Edward  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1048),  who  os 
a poUtician  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition.  His_  principal  work  us 
entitled  : Tmetatus  deveritateprout  distinguitur  arevdatione,  a vermmih,  apossibilid 
a falso  (Paris,  1024,  etc.) ; he  also  wrote  De  rdighne  gentUium  erronimque  apudwa  caum, 
(Part  I.,  London,  1045;  the  completed  work  London,  1003,  and  Anmt.,  1670),  De  re- 
arc!  historical  works.  He  assumes  that  all  men  agree  in  certam  common 


ticiflar,  Victor  Lechler  treats  in  detail  in  his  QeaeK  dee  engl.  Dekmus,  Stuttg.  and  Tiik, 
1841)  [cf . John  Leland , View  of  Deistical  writers,  Lond. , 2d  ed. , 1755] , is  of  more  import- 
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anco  for  tliG  history  of  religion  than  for  the  history  of  philosophy.  CJ.  Ch.  de 
Kemusat,  Lard  Herbert  de  Cherburff,  Berne  des  deux  rtwndes  VLL,  Her.  4,  1854. 

Until' the  time  of  Locke,  Empiricism  had  not  won  the  supremacy  in  the  English 
schools ; Scholasticism  was  confined  within  narrower  limits,  but  chiefly  in  the  interest 
either  o'f  Skepticism,  or  of  a renewed  Platonism,  Neo-Platonism,  or  Mysticism.  The 
philosophy  of  Skepticism  was  supported  by  Joseph  Glanvillo  (Court  Chaplain  to  Charles 
the  Second;  died  1080),  who  in  his  works*  Scepsis  ScienUfiea,  or  Gonfest  Ignorance  the 
Way  to  So^e,  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  and  Uonftdent  Opinion  (London, 
1065),  and  De  Incrementis  Scientiarum  (London,  1070),  opposed,  particularly,  Aristo- 
telian and  Cartesian  dogmatism;  he  observes  that  we  do  not  experience,  but  only  infer 
causality,  and  that  not  with  certainty  {nam  non  sequitur  necessario,  hoe  est  post  Ulud, 
ergo  propter  iUud).  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Platonists  of  this  period  was  Ealph 
Cudworth  (1017-1688),  who  combated  the  atheism  which  Hobbes’  doctrine  had  favored, 
^'indicated  the  right  of  final  causes  to  a place  in  physics,  and  assumed  in  explanation 
of  organic  growth  a formative  energy,  a plastic  nature.  His  principal  work  is.  The 
True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  wherein  all  the  Beason  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Atheism  is  Confuted  (London,  1078  and  1743 ; translated  into  Latin  by  Joh.  Laur. 
Mosheim,  Jena,  1733,  and  Leyden,  1773).  Sam.  Parker  (died  1088)  also  combated 
the  atomistic  physics,  and  in  his  Tentamina  physico-theologica  (Lond.,  1669,  1673)  and 
other  works  founded  the  bcUef  in  God’s  existence  chiefly  on  the  marks  of  design  mani- 
fest in  the  structure  of  natural  objects.  Henry  More  (1014r-87 ; Opera  philosophica, 
London,  1679)  combined  Platonism  with  Cabalism.  Theophilus  Gale  (1038-77; 
PhUosophia  universalis,  and  Aula  deorum  gentiUum,  Lond.,  1070)  derived  all  knowledge 
of  God  from  revelation,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Gale  {Opuscula  mythologica,  etc.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1682),  edited  documents  of  theological  poetry  and  philosophy.  John  Pordage 
(1625-98),  Thomas  Bromley  (died  1091),  pupil  of  the  former,  and  others  followed  the 
line  of  speordation  marked  out  by  Jacob  Boehme. 

§ 114.  At  the  head  of  the  dogmatic  (or  rationalistic)  development- 
series  in  modem  philosophy  stands  the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Eend  Des- 
cartes (1596-1650)  was  educated  in  a Jesuits’  school,  was  led  by  com- 
paring the  different  notions  and  customs  of  different  nations  and  parties, 
by  general  philosophical  meditations,  and  more  especially  by  his  observa- 
tion of  the  great  remoteness  of  all  demonstrations  in  philosophy  and  other 
disciplines  from  mathematical  certainty,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  pro- 
positions received  at  second  hand.  He  accordingly  conceived  the  re- 
solution to  set  aside  all  presuppositions,  and  to  seek,  with  no  aid  but 
that  of  his  own  independent  thought,  for  assured  convictions.  The  only 
thing,  reasoned  Descaides,  which,  though  all  else  be  questioned,  can- 
not be  doubted,  is  doubt  itself,  and,  in  general,  thought  viewed  in  its 
widest  sense  as  the  complex  of  all  conscious  psychical  processes.  But 
my  thinking  presupposes  my  existence : cogito,  ergo  sum.  I find  in 
me  the  notion  of  God,  which  I cannot  have  formed  by  my  o'^vn  power, 
since  it  involves  a higher  degree  of  reality  than  belongs  to  me  ; it  must 
have  for  its  author  God  himself,  who  stamped  it  upon  my  mind,  just 
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as  the  architect  impresses  his  stamp  on  his  Avork.  God’s  existence 
follows  also  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  since  the  essence  of  God  in- 
volves existence — eternal  and  necessary  existence.  Among  the  attri- 
butes of  God  belongs  trntlifulness  {veracitas).  God  cannot  wish  to 
deceive  me  ; therefore,  all  that  which  I know  clearly  and  distinctly 
must  be  true.  All  error  arises  from  my  misuse  of  the  freedom  of  my 
will,  in  that  I prematurely  judge  of  that  which  I have  not  yet  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehended.  I can  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  the 
soul  as  a thinldng  substance,  without  representing  it  to  myself  as  ex- 
tended ; thought  involves  no  predicates  that  are  connected  with  ex- 
tension. I must,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  all  bodies  as  extended 
substances,  and  as  such  believe  them  to  be  real,  because  I can  by  the 
aid  of  mathematics  obtain  a clear  and  distinct  Icnowledge  of  extension 
and  am  at  the  same  time  clearly  conscious  of  the  dependence  of  my  sen- 
sations on  external,  corporeal  causes.  Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion 
belong,  as  modes  of  extension,  to  external  things ; but  the  sensations  of 
color,  sound,  heat,  etc.,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  exist  only  in  the  soul  and 
not  in  material  objects.  The  soul  and  the  body  are  connected  and  they 
interact,  tlie  one  upon  the  other,  only  at  a single  point,  a point  within 
the  brain,  the  pineal  gland.  Descartes  considered  body  and  spirit 
as  constituting  a dualism  of  perfectly  heterogeneous  entities,  separated 
in  nature  by  an  absolute  and  unfilled  interval.  Hence  the  interaction 
between  soul  and  body,  as  asserted  by  him,  was  inconceivable,  although 
supported,  in  liis  theory,  by  the  postulate  of  diHne  assistance.  Hence 
Geulinx,  the  Cartesian,  developed  the  theory  of  occasionalism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  on  the  occasion  of  each  psychical  process  God  effects  the 
corresponding  motion  in  the  body,  and  vice  versa,  while  Malebranche 
propounded  the  mystical  doctrine,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  who 
is  the  place  of  spirits. 

0£  the  Works  which  Descartes  published  the  earliest  was  the  Discoura  de  la  mkhodepour  Men  condulre 
sa  raison  et  chercher  la  terlti  dans  lea  sciences,  which  appeared  together  with  the  Dtoptrlque,  the  Meteores  and 
the  GiomHrie  under  the  title  of  Eaaaia  Philoaophiqv.es,  Leyden,  1637,  and  in  a Latin  translation  executed  by 
the  Abbd  Etienne  do  Courcelles  and  reviewed  by  Descartes,  with  the  title : Specimlna  Philosophica,  Amst, 
1044.  (The  Oiom.,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  latter  edition,  was  translated  by  van  Schooten,  Leyden, 
1649).  In  Latin,  Descartes  published,  Meditationea  de  prlma  phUosophia,  ubl  de  Dei  exlatentia  et  aninue  inv- 
mortalltate;  hia  adjunctee  sunt  varies  objectionea  doctorum  vtrorumin  istaadeDeo  et  anima  demonalra- 
tlones  (namely:  1.  by  Catcrus  of  Antwerp  [a  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1067]  ; 2.  by  various  scholars  at  Paris— col- 
lected by  Mersenne ; 3.  by  Hobbes ; 4.  by  Amauld ; 6.  by  Gassendi ; 6.  by  various  theologians  and  philosophers), 
cum  reaponslonibua  auctoria,  Paris,  1641 ; the  second  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1642  with  the  title ; 
Meditationea  deprimaphlloaophta,  inquibiusDei  exlatentia  et  animas  humatue  a corpora  distlnctlo  demon- 
stratur ; in  this  edition  are  added  to  the  objectionea  et  reaponawttea  of  the  first,  as  objectionea  septimee,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Jesuit  Bonrdin,  together  with  Descartes’  answers;  a French  translation  of  the  Medltationes,hY 
the  Duke  of  Luynes,  and  of  the  objections  and  replies,  by  Clerselier,  revised  by  Descartes,  appeared  in  1647 
and  1001,  and  another  translaUon  by  Een6  Fed6,  in  1073  and  1724.  The  systematic  presentation  of  the  whole 
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doctrine  of  Descartes  appeared  under  the  title!  RencUl  Descartes  Prtneipta  PhUosopUce,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
164-1  and  the  French  translation  by  Pieot  in  1C-J7, 1651, 1658, 1681.  The  eontroyersial  work : Eptatola  RenMi 
Descartes  aa  Gtsbertum  Vomurn  was  published,  Amst.,  1643,  and  the  psychological  monograph:  Zes passions 
ae  Ume  Amst.,  1650.  Several  treatises  and  letters,  left  by  Descarto.s,  were  published  after  his  death,  among 
which  were,  notably,  fragments  of  a work  which  D.  withheld  fi-om  pubUcation,  on  account  of  the  condem. 
nation  of  Galileo,  and  entitled:  Le  monde,  ou  tratte  ae  la  LumUre,  ed.  by  Claude  de  ClerseUer  and  pub- 
lished first  at  Parts,  1664,  and  again-a  better  editdon-Paris,  16T7 ; further-also  ed.  by  ClersoUer-the  TraiU 
ae  r/iomme  et  de  la  formation  du  fetus,  Par.,  1664,  and  in  Latin,  with  Notes  by  Louis  de  la  Forge,  1677 ; 
Letters,  Par.,  1657—67,  in  Lat.,  Amst.,  1668  and  1692;  subsequently  were  pubUshed  also  the  Regttlee  ad 
directionem  'ingenii  {Rigles  pour  la  direction  de  FesprU),  and,  Diguteltio  veritatis  per  lumen  naturals 
(Recherche  de  la  virlti  par  les  lumieres  tiaturelles),  first  in  the  Opuscula  posthuma  Cartesii,  Amst.,  1701. 
Baumann  is  of  the  opinion  (see  Zeltschr.  f.  Philos.,  new  scries,  Vol.  63,  1868,  pp.  180-205),  that  the  Rigles 
pour  la  direction  de  V esprit  (which  are  published  in  Vol.  XI.  of  Cousin’s  edition  of  Descartes’s  IVorks)  were  written 
in  the  period  between  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-second  years  of  D.’s  life,  and  finds  in  them  evidence  of  the 
course  of  Descartes’s  own  philosophical  development.  Complete  editloms,  in  Latin,  of  the  philos.  works  of 

D.  were  published  at  Amst.,  1660,  etc.  His  complete  works,  in  French,  at  Paris,  1701,  ibid.,  172-1,  and 
edited  by  Victor  Cousin,  ibid.,  1824-26,  and  liis  phUosophical  Works,  ed.  by  Gamier,  Paris,  1835 ; some 
works  previously  inodited  have  been  published  by  Fouchor  do  Caroil,  CEuores  inidUes  de  Descartes,  preci- 
dees  dune  pr^ace  et  publlees  par  le  comte  F.  d.  C.,  Paris,  1859-1860.  Single  works  and  coUections  of 
the  principal  philosophical  works  of  D.  have  been  published  very  frequently  down  to  the  most  recent 
times.  Among  these  publications  may  bo  mentioned  that  of  the  Discours  sur  la  methode,  ed.  by  Em.  Le- 
franc,  Paris,  1866 ; the  Medltatlones,  ed.  by  S.  Barach,  Vienna,  1866 ; (Euvres  de  Descartes,  nouvelle  edi- 
tion precedes  dune  iidroduction  par  Jules  Simon,  Paris,  1868.  Kuno  Fischer  has  recently  translated  D.’s 
principal  philosophical  works  into  German,  and  accompanied  them  with  a preface,  Mannheim,  1863. 

The  principai  facts  relating  to  the  life  and  mental  development  of  Descartes  are  given  by  himself, 
principally  in  his  Discours  sur  la  Methode.  Short  biographies  appeared  soon  after  his  death,  one  of 
them,  written  by  A.  Baillet,  being  quite  full  and  bearing  the  title : La  Tie  de  Mr.  des  Cartes,  (Paris,  1691, 
abridged,  ibid.,  1693).  Eloge  de  Rene  Descartes,  par  Thomas,  Par.,  1766  (couronne  by  the  Academy  of  Paris). 
Eloge  de  Reni  Descartes  par  Gaillard,  Par.,  1765 ; par  Mercier,  Geneva  and  Paris  1765.  In  the  works  on  tho 
history  of  modem  phiiosophy  and  in  many  of  the  editions  of  works  of  Dcscortes  are  found  sketches  of  his  life 
and  intelleetual  history ; so,  among  otlfcr  works,  in  tho  first  vol.  of  tho  Mist,  de  la  Philos.  Carteslenne  par 
Franclsque  Boulllier,  Par.,  1854,  in  the  (Euvres  morales  et  philosophiques  de  Descartes,  pricedees  dune 
notice  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  ouvrages  par  dmidee  Prevost,  Paris,  1855,  etc.  An  attractive  picture  of  his 
career  1s  given  by  Kuno  Fischer  in  his  Gesch.  der  neueren  Philosophie,  I.  1,  2d  ed.,  Mannheim,  1865. 
pp.  121-278 ; cf.  also  J.  Millet,  Descartes,  sa  vie,  ses  travaux,  ses  dk:ouverles  avant  1637,  Paris,  1867 ; 
P.  Janet,  Descartes,  in  tho  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  VoL  73,  1868,  pp.  345-369 ; Jeaunol,  Desc.  et  la  prin- 
cesse  palatine,  Paris,  1869. 

The  chief  work  on  tho  history  of  Cartesianism  is  the  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Carteslenne  par  Francisque 
Rouilller,  Paris  and  Lyons  1854  (an  enlargement  of  tho  prize  essay  crowned  by  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  and  published  in  1843  under  the  title : Bistoire  et  Critique  de  la  Revolution  Carteslenne'); 
cf.  tho  sections  relative  to  tho  same  subject  in  Damiron’s  Bistoire  de  la  Philosophie  du  XT7T.  Sidcle,  and  in 

E.  SaLsset,  Precurseurs  et  disciples  de  Desc.,  Paris,  1862.  Among  tho  numerous  recent  essays  and  works  on 
Cartesianism  belong  the  following : Heinr.  Hitter,  Vebar  den  Elnjluss  des  Cart,  auf  die  Ausbildung  des  Spino- 
sismus,  Leips.,  1816 ; H.  C.  W.  Sigwart,  Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  des  Spinosismus  mit  der  Cartesianischen 
Philosophie,  Tubingen,  1816 ; H.  G.  Hotho,  De  philos.  Cart,  dies.,  Berl.,  1826 ; Carl  Schaarschmidt,  Des  Cartes 
und  Spinoza,  urkundliche  Darstellung  der  Philosophie  Beider,  Bonn,  1850 ; J.  N.  Huber,  Die  Cartesian.  Be- 
welse  vom  Dasetn  Gottes  Augsb.,  1854 ; J.  H.  L6wc,  Das  speculative  System  des  Rend  Descartes,  seine  Vorziige 
und  Mdngel,  Vienna,  1855,  (from  tho  Transact,  of  the  Akad.,  phtl-hist.  Cl.,  Vol.  XIV.,  1854) ; X.  Schmidt  of 
Sohwarzenborg,  Reni  Descartes  und  seine  Reform  der  Philosophie,  Nordlingen,  1859 ; Chr.  A.  Thiio,  Die  Re- 
liglonsphilosophle  des  Descartes,  in  tho  Zeltschr.  f.  ex.  Ph.,  Leips.,  1862,  pp.  121-182 ; E.  Saissot,  Precurseurs 
et  disciples  de  Descartes,  Paris,  1862;  Jul.  Baumann,  Doctrina  Cartesiana  de  vero  et  falso  expllcata  atque  exa- 
minata  (dies,  inaug.),  Berl.,  1863;  Ludw.  Gcrkrath,  De  connexions,  quee  intercedit  inter  Cart,  et  Pascalium 
(Progr.  des  Lyceum  Bos.),  Braimsbcrg,  1863 ; Gust.  Theod.  Schedin,  dr  Occaslonalismen  en  konsequent  ut- 
veckting  of  Cartesianismenr  (Akademisk  Afhandl.),  Vpsala,  1864;  Jao.  Guttmon,  Dc  Cartesii  Spinozeeque 
phllosophiis  et  quee  inter  eos  intercedat  ratio  (Dlss.  inaug.,  Breslau,  1868 ; T.  J.  Elvenich,  Die  Beioelsefir  das 
Daseln  Gottes  nach  Carteslus,  Breslau,  1868 ; Charles  Waddington,  Desc.  et  le  spirttualisme,  Paris,  1868.  Cf . tho 
accounts  of  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  in  tho  historical  works  of  Bulile,  Tcnncmann,  Ritter,  Feuerbach,  Erd- 
mann, Fischer,  and  others. 

Blaise  Pascal,  Lettres  provinciales,  Cologne,  1657,  etc. ; Pensdes  sur  la  religion,  1669,  Amst.,  1697,  Par., 
1720,  etc.,  ed.  by  Faugdre,  Par.,  1844;  with  Preface  by  J.  F.  Asti6,  Paris  and  Lausanne,  1857,  in  German 
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translation  by  Pricdr.  Meerschmonn,  Hallo,  186S ; (Euvres,  The  Hague,  1779,  ed.  by  Bossut  in  O'  Vols.,  Par., 
1S19;  Opuscules  phllos.,  Paris,  1864,  06,  06;  of  him  treat,  among  others,  Herm.  Rcuchlin  (P.’s  Lebeii  und 
der  Gelst  seiner  Schrlften,  Stuttgord  and  Thb.,  18-10),  A.  Meander  (in  N.’s  lITss.  A6/t.,  ed.  by  J.  L.  Jacobi, 
Berl.,  1851,  p.  58  seq.),  Cotisin  {Etudes  sur  P.,  6th  ed..  Par.,  1857),  Havet  {Pe7isees  publ.  dans  leur  texts  au- 
thentlque  avec  une  introduction,  des  notes  et  des  remarques,  par  31.  E.  ITavet,  Par.,  1866),  Maynard  (Pascal, 
sa  Vie  et  son  Caraetcre,  Paris,  1860),  Miireker  (in  Der  Gedanke,  Vol.  IV.,  Berlin,  186-3,  pp.  149-160),  Oscar 
Ulbrioh  (De  Pascalis  Vita,  dies,  inaug.,  Bonn,  1866),  J.  Tissot  (Pascal,  r^exions  sur  sespensees,  Dijon  and 
Paris.  1809),  and  J.  G.  Dreydorff  (Pascal,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Kilmpfe,  Leipsic,  1870). 

Pierre  Poirot,  Cogitatlones  rationales  de  Deo,  atiima  et  nuilo,  Amst.,  1077,  etc. ; (Econ.  divina,  Amst., 
1087 ; De  erudUione  tripllci:  solida,  superjlciaria  et  falsa,  Amst,  1692,  etc. ; Fldes  et  ratio  collates  ac  suo 
utraque  loco  reddltce  adversus  prlncipla  Jo.  Lockli,  Amst.,  1707 ; Opera  posthuma,  Amst.,  1721. 

On  Hnet,  compare  C.  Bortholmbas,  Uuei,  ivigue  etAvranches  ou  le  scepticisme  thiologlgue,  Paris,  I860 ; 
A.  Fiottea,  Etude  sur  Dan.  Iluet,  Montpellier,  1857 ; Karl  Sigmund  Barach,  Pierre  Dan.  Huet  als  Philosoph, 
Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1802.  On  Pierre  Bayle  cf.  Des  Maizeaux,  La  vie  de  P.  B.,  Amst.,  1730,  etc. ; L.  Feuer- 
bach, P.  B.  nach  setnen  fiir  die  Oesch.  der  Philos,  und  Afenschheit  interessantesten  3[omentcn,  Ansbach, 
1838,  2d  ed.,  Lelps.,  1844. 

Amoldi  GeullTix  Loglca  fundamentis  suts,  a guibus  hactenus  collapsa  fuerat,  restUuta,  Leyden,  lOK, 
Amst,  1098;  ATetaphystca  vera  et  ad  mentem  Peripaleticorum,  Amst,  1093;  TvaBe  ereavTov,  s.  Ethica, 
Amst,  1005,  Leyden,  1075  ; Physica  vera,  1098 ; also.  Commentaries  on  Descartes’  Ihinciples  of  Philosophy, 
Dordrecht,  1690  and  1691. — Nic.  Malebranche,  De  la  recherche  de  la  veriti  oil  ton  trade  de  la  nedure,  de 
r esprit  de  thomme  et  de  tusage  gu'll  doit  fairs  pour  iviter  Terreur  dans  les  sciences.  Par.,  1675,  etc.,  completest 
ed.,  1712 ; Conversations  metaphysigues  et  chreliennes,  1077 ; Traiti  de  la  nature  el  de  la  grdee,  Amst,  1080 ; 
Traiti  de  morale,  Rotterd.,  1084 ; hfeditations  mitaph.  et  chritteniies,  1084 ; EMretiens  sur  la  metaphystgue 
et  sur  la  religion  (a  compendious  exposition  of  his  doctrine),  1088 ; Trade  de  t amour  de  Dieu,  1097 ; Entre- 
tiens  Jun  philosophe  chritien  et  cTuti  philosophe  chitwis  sur  la  nature  de  Dieu,  Par.,  1708;  CEuvres,  Par., 
1712  [CEuvres  Computes,  Par.,  1837]  ; cL  the  sections  on  Malebranche  in  BonUlicr,  Hist,  de  la  Philos. 
Cartestenne,  and  in  other  historical  works;  further,  Blampignon,  Elude  sur  3Tal.  dapris  des  documents 
manuscrits,  sutvie  dune  correspondance  inedite,  Paris,  1862;  Ch.  A.  Thilo,  Veber  3T.'s  rellglons-phtlos.  An- 
sichten,  in  the  Zeitschr.f.  ex.  Philos.,  TV. ; 1863,  pp.  181-198  and  209-224;  Aug.  Damien,  Elude  sur  la 
Bruyire  et  hfalebranche,  Paris,  1800 ; B.  Bonieux,  Expendltur  Malebranchii  sententia  de  causis  occasiotut- 
llbus  (Diss.  Lugdunensi  lltt.  fac.  propos.),  Clermont,  1866. 

Bom  on  the  31st  of  March,  1596,  at  Lahaye  in  Tourainej  Eene  Descartes  (changed 
from  the  earlier  form,  do  Quartis ; Lat.  Benatm  Cartesius)  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Jesuits’  School  at  La  Fit che  in  Anjou  (1604-12),  upon  leaving  which  he  lived 
for  a number  of  years  mostly  at  Paris,  engaged  chiefly  tvith  mathematical  studies.  He 
served  (1617-21)  as  a volunteer,  first  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  son  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  and  then  (from  1619  on)  under  Tilly  and  Boucquoi,  and  was  with  the 
army  which  won  the  battle  at  Prague  against  the  King  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  V.  of  the 
Palatinate,  whose  daughter  Elisabeth  subsequently  became  Descartes’s  pupil.  The 
next  years  were  passed  by  Descartes  in  travelling.  In  1624  he  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Loretto,  in  execution  of  a vow  which  he  had  made  four  years  before,  on  condition  that 
his  doubts  should  be  solved ; he  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  (1628). 
Occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  his  system  and  the  composition  of  his  works,  Descartes 
lived  from  1629  to  1649  at  various  places  in  the  Netherlands,  until,  in  compliance  with 
a summons  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  he  removed  to  Stockholm,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction to  the  Queen  and  was  to  found  an  Academy  of  Sciences.  But  the  climate 
was  too  severe  for  him,  and  his  death  followed,  February  11,  1650. 

Descartes  was  the  child  of  an  epoch,  when  the  interests  of  religious  confessions, 
though  stiU  asserting  their  power  over  the  popular  masses  and  over  a portion  of  the 
educated  classes,  were  yet  not  only  treated  almost  without  exception  by  princes  and 
statesmen  as  of  decidedly  secondary  importance  in  comparison  -with  political  ends,  but 
were  also  in  the  regards  of  many  giving  way  before  the  influence  of  independent 
scientific  Icnowlege.  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  different  parties  were  the 
product  of  the  preceding  generations,  which  in  developing  them  had  rejoiced  in  a new 
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spiritual  freedom.  But  in  tlie  time  of  Descartes  the  transmitted  results  had  already 
become  scholastically  fixed  ; the  contest  of  religious  parties  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  conducted  with  the  original  vigor,  and  yet  was  continued  with  all  the  more  bitter- 
ness, and  turned  more  and  more  on  mere  subtleties  j the  cleft  had  become  an  abyss 
and  was  beyond  remedy.  At  the  same  time  it  was  of  necessity  that  the  evU  of  the 
rupture  should  be  felt  more  than  in  the  preceding  period  in  incessant  wars,  destructive 
of  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  lands  over  which  they  raged,  and  favorable  to  bar- 
barity and  crimes  of  every  sort.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  there  arose  a 
class  of  men  who  indeed  looked  up  with  timid  reverence  to  the  Church,  fearing  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  avoiding  collisions  with  its  representatives,  but  who  had  no  positive 
interest  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  who  found  satisfaction  for  mind  and  heart 
not  in  them,  but  partly  in  general  theorems  of  rational  theology  and  partly  in  mathe- 
matics, in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  in  the  psychological  and  ethical  study  of 
human  hfe.  To  those  occupying  this  stand -point,  differences  of  rehgious  confessions, 
occasioned  by  birth  and  outward  circumstances,  offered  no  obstacle  to  intimate  personal 
friendships,  founded  on  community  in  essential  living  interests,  in  studies,  and  in  ef- 
forts for  the  extension  of  the  sciences.  Whether  military  service  was  accepted  under 
Catholics  or  Protestants  depended  less  on  the  confession  of  the  individual  than  on  exter- 
nal, pohtical,  and  exclusively  military  considerations.  Their  accustomed  religious  usages 
adhered  more  closely  to  men  than  did  their  religious  dogmas ; but  they  determined 
only  the  exterior  aspect  of  life,  whose  spiritual  content  was  essentially  a new  one. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  neither  a Catholic  nor  a Protestant  philosophy ; it  is  the 
expression  of  an  independent  effort  to  attain  to  truth  on  the  ground  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  that  apodictical  certainty  which  is  illustrated  in  mathematics  and  in  ma- 
thematical physics.  To  the  '''■  verith  reviUes"  he  makes  his  bow,  but  guards  himself 
carefully  from  any  nearer  contact  with  them.  Bossuet  says  : “ Descartes  was  always 
afraid  of  being  branded  by  the  church,  and  accordingly  we  see  him  taking  precautions 
which  reached  even  to  excess.”  The  conversion  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  Catholicism  is  said  to  have  had  for  its  first  occasioning  cause  the  intercourse  of 
this  princess  with  Descartes.  That  no  direct  influence,  in  the  sense  of  “ proselyting,” 
was  exercised,  should  need  no  mention.  But  the  inference  which  followed  directly 
from  Descartes’s  new  philosophy,  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  different  con- 
fessions were  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  perhaps,  positively,  the  emphasis  laid  by 
Descartes  on  human  freedom — a doctrine  harmonizing  better  with  Catholic  than  with 
Protestant  dogmas — may  indeed  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  exerted  an  essential 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  princess  in  favor  of  the  step  taken  by  her. 

Descartes  occupies,  not  only  as  a philosopher,  but  also  as  a mathematician  and  phy- 
sicist, a place  of  conspieuous  importance.  His  principal  merit  in  mathematics  is  that 
he  founded  analytical  geometry,  which,  by  determining  the  distances  of  all  points 
from  fixed  lines  (coordinates),  reduces  spatial  relations  to  their  arithmetical  expres- 
sion, and  by  the  use  of  (algebraic)  equations  solves  geometrical  problems  and  demon- 
strates geometrical  propositions.  The  practice  of  representing  powers  by  exponents 
is  also  due  to  him.  As  a physicist  his  merits  are  founded  on  contributions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  refraction  of  light,  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  determination 
of  the  weight  of  the  air.  The  fundamental  error  of  Descartes,  in  conceiving  matter 
as  moved  only  by  pressure  and  impulsion,  and  not  by  internal  forces,  was  corrected  by 
Newton’s  theory  of  gravitation ; on  the  other  hand,  Descartes’s  doctrine  of  light  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  cosmical  bodies  contained  many  foreshadowings  of  the  truth,  which 
were  ignored  by  the  Newtonians,  but  which,  through  the  undulatory  theory  of  Huy- 
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gens  and  Euler,  and  the  theory  proposed  by  Kant  and  Laplace  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  have  again  come  into  repute.  Descartes  also  worked  with 
success  in  the  department  of  anatomy. 

The  DiscouTS  de  la  Mithode  is  divided  into  six  parts : 1.  Considerations  relating  to 
the  sciences ; 2.  Principal  rules  of  method ; 3.  Some  rules  of  ethics,  drawn  from  this 
method ; 4.  Keasons  which  prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  human  soul,  or  foun- 
dation of  metaphysics ; 5.  Order  of  questions  in  physics ; G.  "WTiat  things  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  man  may  advance  further  in  the  study  of  nature.  In  the  first 
section  Descartes  relates  how  in  his  youth  all  sciences  except  mathematics  left 
dissatisfied.  Of  the  philosophy  which  he  learned  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  he  can 
only  say  in  its  praise,  that  it  “gives  one  the  means  of  talking  plausibly  of  all  things, 
and  of  extorting  the  admiration  of  those  less  learned  than  one’s  self ; " he  holds  aU 
that  it  contained  to  be  doubtful.  He  is  astonished  that  on  so  firm  a basis  as  that  of 
mathematics  no  more  elevated  structure  had  been  raised  than  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
sciences  handed  down  from  the  past,  says  Descartes  in  the  second  section,  are  for  the 
most  part  only  conglomerates  of  opinions,  as  ill-shaped  as  cities  not  built  according  to 
any  one  plan.  That  which  one  person  does,  following  a regular  plan,  is,  as  a rule, 
far  better  than  that  which  without  plan  or  order  has  taken  historic  shape.  It  were 
indeed  not  weU  done  to  reform  the  state  from  the  bottom,  “ overthrowing  it  in  order 
to  build  it  up  again.”  Habit  enables  us  to  bear  with  imperfections  more  easily  than 
we  otherwise  could,  while  the  work  of  subversion  demands  violence,  and  rebuilding  is 
difficult.  To  reject  all  his  own  opinions,  in  order  afterwards  to  rise  methodically  to 
well-grounded  knowledge,  this  is  what  Descartes  sets  before  himself  for  his  life’s  work. 
The  method  which  Descartes  here  proposes  to  follow  is  formed  upon  the  model  furnished 
by  the  mathematics.  He  lays  down  four  principles  of  method,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  superior  both  to  the  Aristotelian  logic — and  especially  to  that  part  which  treats  of 
the  syllogism,  and  which  (says  Descartes)  is  of  more  use  for  purposes  of  instruction 
than  for  investigation — and,  much  more,  to  the  Lullian  art  of  prating.  These  four 
methodical  principles  are : 1.  To  receive  nothing  as  true  which  is  not  evidently  known 
to  be  such,  by  its  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  with  a clearness  and  distinctness  which 
exclude  all  doubt  {si  clairement  et  si  distinctement^  quo  je  n'eusse  aucune  occasion  de  lo 
mettre  en  douie) ; 2.  To  divide,  as  far  as  possible,  every  difficult  problem  into  its  natu- 
ral parts ; 3.  To  conduct  one’s  thoughts  in  due  order,  advancing  gradually  from  the 
more  simple  and  easy  to  the  more  complex  and  diffievdt,  and  to  suppose  a defimte 
order,  for  the  sake  of  the  orderly  progress  of  the  investigation,  even  where  none  such 
is  supplied  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  investigated ; 4.  By  completeness  in  enumer- 
ations and  completeness  in  reviews  to  make  it  sure  that  nothing  has  been  over- 
looked. * In  the  third  section  of  the  Discoui’s  de  la,  Methode  Descartes  enumerates  cer- 
tain ethical  rules  adopted  by  him  provisionally  (so  long  as  a satisfactory  moral  phi- 

* These  rules  relate  to  the  subjective  conduct  of  the  reasoner  or  investigator  ns  such,  and  not  to  those 
forms  and  laws  of  thought  which  deiwnd  on  the  relation  of  thought  to  the  objectivo  world,  and  which  the 
Aristotelian  logic  attempts  to  arrive  at  by  an  analysis  of  thought.  They  are,  therefore,  however  judicious 
they  may  be  in  their  kind,  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  the  Aristotelian  logic ; and  even  the 
work  which  originated  in  Descartes’  school.  La  Logtque  on  VArt  de  Penser  fParis,  1002,  etc.),  combined  these 
Cartesian  rules  with  a modified  Aristotelian  logic.  The  distinction,  borrowed  by  Descartes  from  the  Aristote- 
lian school,  between  the  analytical  method,  which  proceetls  from  the  conditioned  to  the  conditioning,  and  the 
synthetic  method,  proceeding,  inversely,  from  the  conditioning  to  the  conditioned,  relates  to  the  processes  of 
thought  considered  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  thought ; yet  Descartes  also  gives  to  this  distinction  a more 
subjective  turn,  by  regarding  the  analytical  method  ns  that  of  invention,  and  the  sjmthetic  as  that  of  dialecti- 
cal exiiosition— a view  which  Is,  at  the  most,  only  apoUori,  but  by  no  means  absolutely  correct. 
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losophy  Should  remain  unfounded).  The  first  of  these  is,  to  foUow  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  to  hold  fast  to  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and 
always  in  practical  life  to  follow  the  most  moderate  and  most  generaUy  received  max- 
ims The  second  requires  consistency  in  action,  and  the  third  moderateness  in  his 
demands,  in  respect  of  external  goods.  By  the  fourth  he  resolves  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  and  to  the  discovery  of  scientific  truths.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  his  Biscours  Descartes  presents  the  outlines  of  the  doctrme 
which  he  subsequently  developed  in  the  Meditationes  and  Princ.  Philos.,  while  in  the 
sixth  he  enlarges  on  the  line  of  procedure  necessaiy  for  the  advancement  of  physics 
and  for  its  further  application  to  the  healing  art. 

In  the  Meditationes  de  Prima  PhihsopMa  Descartes  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  and  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  an  independent  entity,  separable  from 
the  body.  In  the  first  meditation  Descartes  shows  that  all  things  may  be  doubted 
except  the  fact  that  we  doubt,  or,  since  doubting  is  a species  of  thinkmg,  except  the 
fact  that  we  think.  From  my  youth  up,  says  the  author  (following,  in  part,  Charron 
and  other  skeptics),  I have  accepted  as  true  a multitude  of  received  opinions  and  have 
made  them  the  basis  of  further  beliefs  and  opinions.  But  that  which  rests  on  so 
insecure  a basis  can  only  be  very  uncertain;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  at  some  time  in 
my  life,  to  rid  myself  of  all  traditional  opinions  and  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation. 
The  senses  often  deceive.  I can  therefore  in  no  case  trust  them  implicitly.  Dreams 
deceive  me  by  false  images ; but  I find  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  at  this  instant  I am  asleep  or  awake.  Perhaps  our  bodies  are  not  such  as 
they  appear  to  our  senses.  That  there  is  such  a thing  as  extension,  seems  indeed  to 
be  beyond  doubt ; yet  I know  not  whether  some  aU-powerful  being  has  not  caused 
that  there  should  exist  in  reality  neither  earth  nor  heavens,  nor  any  extended  object, 
nor  figure,  nor  magnitude,  nor  place,  and  that  nevertheless  I should  possess  notions 
which  represent  to  me  as  in  a mirror  aU  these  objects  as  existing ; or  that  in  the  addi- 
tion of  two  and  three,  in  the  counting  of  the  sides  of  a square,  in  the  easiest  reason- 
ings, I should  be  deceived.  My  imperfection  may  be  so  great  that  I am  always 
deceived.  As  Archimedes,  says  Descartes  in  the  second  Meditation,  demanded  ordy 
one  fixed  point  in  order  to  move  the  world,  so  I may  justly  indulge  in  great  hopes,  if 
I am  fortunate  enough  to  find  but  one  proposition  which  is  fully  certain  and  beyond 
doubt.  In  fact  one  thing  in  the  midst  of  my  universal  doubt  is  certain,  namely,  that 
I do  reaUy  doubt  and  think,  and  therefore  that  I do  exist.  Admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  a powerful  being  bent  on  deceiving  me,  yet  I must  exist  in  order  to  be  able 
to  be  deceived.  When  I think  that  I exist,  this  very  act  of  thinking  proves  that  I 
reaUy  exist.  The  proposition,  “I  am,”  “I  exist,”  is  always  and  necessarily  true, 
whenever  I express  or  think  it.  Gogito,  ergo  sum.  I am  certain  only  that  I think ; I am 
a “ thinking  thing”  {res  cogitans,  id  est  mens  sive  animus  sive  intelleotus  sire  ratio).  The 
res  cogitans  is  a res  dvd)itans,  intedigens,  affirmans,  negans,  miens,  nolens,  imaginans 
quoque  et  sentiens.  (Namely,  as  cogitandi  modos"  I have  certainly  also  sensations, 
although  their  relation  to  external  objects  and  to  the  affection  of  the  senses  may  be 
doubtful.)  Nbnne  ego  ipse  sum  qui  jam  dubito  fere  de  omnibus,  qui  nonnihil  tamen 
inteUigo,  qui  hoc'  unum  verum  esse  affirmo,  nego  cmtera,  cupio  plura  nosse,  nob 
decipi,  multa  vd  invitus  imaginor,  multa  etiam  tamquam  a sensibus  venientia  animad- 
verto?  I know  myself  as  a thinking  being  better  than  I know  external  things.*  In 

* The  Bimilarity  of  Descartes'  point  of  departure  with  that  of  Augustine  in  his  philosophizing,  and  with 
some  of  the  theses  of  Occam  (see  above,  Vol.  I.  §§  SO  and  105)  and  Campanella,  is  obvious.  Descartes  intro- 
duces '■■he  res  cogUaiis—ani  hence  the  conception  of  substance— and  the  ego — and  hence  tho  conception  of 
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tae  third  Meditation  Descartes  advances  to  the  subject  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  I 
am  sure,  he  says,  of  this : that  I am  a thinking  being ; but  do  I not  also  know  what 
is  requisite  to  make  me  certam  of  anything  ? In  the  case  of  the  first  knowledge 
which  I have  acquired,  nothing  but  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  that  which  I 
assert  assured  me  of  its  truth,  and  this  could  not  so  have  assured  me  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  anything,  which  I should  conceive  with  the  same  clearness  and  distinctness, 
should  be  false ; hence  it  seems  to  me  that  I may  adopt  it  as  a general  rule,  that  aU 
things  which  I conceive  very  clearly  and  distinctly  are  true  {jam  videor  pro  regula 
gene)‘oM  posse  statuei'e,  iUud  omne  esse  verum,  quod  mlde  dare  et  distincte  percipid).  Only 
the  possibility  that  a being,  with  power  superior  to  my  own,  deceives  me  in  all  things, 
could  limit  the  application  of  this  rule.  I have,  therefore,  first  of  all,  occasion  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  God’s  existence.*  Of  my  thoughts — says  Descartes  in  commenc- 
ing this  investigation — some  are  representations  (ideas,  i.  e.  forms  of  things  received 
into  my  soul,  efSij),  some  are  acts  of  will  and  feelings,  and  some  are  judgments.  Truth 
and  error  are  only  in  the  judgments.  The  judgment  that  a representation  is  in  con- 
formity with  an  object  external  to  me  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  representation  taken 
alone  is  not.  Among  my  ideas,  some  appear  to  me  to  be  innate,  others  to  have  come 
from  without,  and  stUl  others  to  have  been  formed  by  myself  {ide<B  aim  innatce, 
alias  adventitiw,  alias  a me  ipso  factce  mild  videntur).  Among  those  of  the  first 
class  I am  inclined  to  reckon  the  ideas  of  thing,  truth,  thought,  which  I derive 
from  my  own  nature  {ab  ipsamet  mea  natura;  here  Descartes  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  innateness  of  an  idea  as  such,  and  the  orig^  of  an  idea, 
through  abstraction,  in  the  act  of  internal  perception,  the  result  of  psychical  func- 
tions, the  capacity  for  which  is  innate).  To  the  second  class  seem  to  belong  all  sensu- 
ous perceptions,  and  to  the  third,  such  fictitious  ideas  as  that  of  a siren,  a winged  horse, 
etc.  There  exists  a way  by  which  to  conclude  from  the  psychical  character  of  an  idea, 


Individnality,  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  itseE  and  its  distinction  from  other  things — without  previous  de- 
duction into  his  fundamental  proposition.  Liohtenberg  judged  that  Descartes  should  only  have  concluded . 
eogitat,  ergo  est.  Further,  it  can  be  questioned  (with  Kant)  whether  in  the  consciousness  which  wo  have  of 
our  thinking,  our  willing,  our  sensations,  and,  in  general,  of  all  our  psychical  functions,  we  apprehend  these 
functions  just  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  whether  our  apprehension  of  them  is  not  subjected  to  for^ 
which  belong  only  to  the  act  of  soE-apprehension  and  not  to  that  which  is  to  be  apprehended  itself ; in  which 
case  the  phenomena  of  seE-consciousness,  as  known  through  the  “ internal  sense,”  vould,  like  those  of 
nal  objects  known  through  the  external  senses,  be  different  in  form  and  nature  from  their  real  occasioning 
causes— e.  g.,  the  reports  of  our  consciousness  respecting  our  doubting,  thinking,  or  willing,  would  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  real  internal  processes  designated  by  those  names.  (This  latter  question,  however,^would 
indeed  have  to  be  decided  in  Descartes’s  favor.  See  my  System  der  LogiSt,  3d  od.,  Bonn,  1668,  pp. 

♦ In  making  the  clearness  of  knowledge  the  criterion  of  its  truth,  Descartes  overlooks  the  relativity  of 
these  conceptions.  I must,  indeed,  in  all  cases  accept  as  true  that  of  which  I am  convinced  that  I have 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  but  I should  also  be  mindful  that  an  apparently  clear  knowledge  may,  upon 
more  profound  consideration,  evince  itself  as  Insufflcieut  and  erroneous;  just  as  the  truth  of  a clear,  senmous 
perception,  e.  g.  of  the  sky,  may  be  limited  or  disproved  by  clear  soientiilo  insight,  so  the  validi^  of  any 
stadium  of  thought  may  be  limited  and  disproved  by  a higher  one— in  particular,  the  voUdity  of  thought 
immediately  and  unquestioningly  directed  to  its  objects,  by  thought  regulated  by  a correct  theory  of  cognition. 
It  is  wrong  to  claim  for  a lower  stadium  which,  so  long  ns  no  higher  one  has  been  reached,  by  a natural  relf- 
deception  is  regarded  as  the  highest,  that  fuller  verity  which  belongs  to  a higher  one,  and,  in  case  such  fnUcr 
verity  proves  in  the  end  really  wanting,  to  talk  of  malidous  deception,  of  base  imposture.  The  Cart^an 
criterion,  formally  considered,  is  ambiguous,  since  it  may  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  distmetn^  of  the 
Idea  as  such,  or  to  the  distmetness  of  the  judgment  by  which  it  is  affirmed  that  certam  idea.s,  either  in  t em- 
selves  or  to  their  mutual  relations,  are  objectively  tnie.  Understood  to  the  former  sense,  the  entenon  woiUd 
bo  false ; understood  in  the  latter  sense,  it  only  throws  the  question  farther  back,  since  it  is  left  undecidenl 
whence  the  distinctaess  Of  our  convicUon  of  the  objective  rcaUty  of  Ihc  object  of  the  idea  nrlsos. 
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whether ’it  comes  from  a real  object  external  to  me.  DifEerent  ideas  have,  namely, 
a difiEerent  measure  of  realitas  olgectiva,  i.  e.,  they  participate  as  reppsentative  images 
in  higher  or  inferior  degrees  of  being  or  perfection.  (By  the  objective  Descartes,  pre- 
cisely like  the  Scholastics,  understands  that  which  is  ideally  in  the  mind,  not  the  exter- 
nal object,  the  res  externa;  by  the  subject  he  understands  any  substratum,  viroKei/ievov.) 
Ideas  through  which  I tbiuk  of  substances  are  more  perfect  than  those  which  represent 
only  modes  or  accidents ; the  idea  of  an  infimte,  eternal,  rmchangeable,  omniscient, 
omnipotent  being,  the  creator  of  all  finite  things,  has  more  ideal  reality  than  the  ideas 
which  represent  finite  substances.  But  there  can  be  no  more  reality  in  an  effect  than 
in  the  complete  cause  ; the  cause  must  contain  eifh.ei  fonneUiter  or  eminenter  all  that 
is  real  in  the  effect  (i.  e.,  either  the  same  realities,  or  others  that  are  superior  to  them). 
Therefore,  if  the  representative  reality  of  any  one  of  my  ideas  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds 
the  measure  of  my  own  reality,  I can  conclude  that  I am  not  the  only  being  existing, 
but  that  there  must  exist  something  else  which  is  the  cause  of  that  idea.  Since  I am 
finite,  the  idea  of  an  infinite  substance  could  not  be  in  me,  if  this  idea  did  not  come 
from  a really  existing  infinite  substance.  I may  not  regard  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as 
a mere  negation  of  finiteness,  like  rest  and  darkness,  the  perception  of  which  is  only 
possible  through  the  negation  of  motion  and  light ; for  the  infinite  includes  more 
reality  than  the  finite.*  To  this  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  Descartes  adds 
the  following  ; I myself,  who  have  the  idea  of  God,  could  not  exist  without  God.  If 
I had  been  the  author  of  my  own  being,  I should  have  given  myself  all  possible  perfec- 
tions— ^u'hich  yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  I do  not  possess.  If  I owe  my  existence  to  others, 
to  parents,  ancestors,  etc.,  yet  there  must  be  a first  cause,  which  is  God;  a regressus 
in  infinitum  is  all  the  less  to  be  assumed,  since  even  my  continued  existence  from  one 
instant  to  another  cannot  depend  on  myself,  nor  on  finite  causes  of  my  existence,  but 
only  on  the  first  cause.  The  idea  of  God  is  in  the  same  way  innate  in  me,  as  is  the 
idea  which  I have  of  myself.  (The  kind  of  innateness  Descartes  leaves  rather  indefi- 
nite ; he  says  : Et  sane  non  mirwm  est,  Deum  me  creando  ideam  illam  mihi  indidisse,  ut 
esset  tamquam  nota  artifids  open  suo  impressa,  nee  etiam  opus  est,  ut  nota  ilia  sit  aliqua 
res  ah  opere  ipso  diversa,  sed  ex  hoc  uno  quod  Ecus  me  creavit,  ralde  eredibile  est  me 
quodammodo  ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  ejus  factum  esse,  illamque  simiUtudinem,  in 
qua  Bd  idea  continetur,  a me  perdpi  per  eandem  facultatem,  per  qiiam  ego  ipse  a me 
perdpior,  Iwe  est,  dum  in  me  ipsum  mentis  adem  converto,  non  modo  intdligo  me  esse  rein 
incompletam  et  ah  alio  dependentom  remque  ad  majora  et  majora  sive  meliora  indefinite 
aspirantem,  sed  simul  etiam  intdligo  iUum  a quo  pendeo,  majora  ista  omnia  non  indefinite 
et  potentia  tantum,  sed  rdpsa  infinite  in  se  Imhere,  atque  ita  Beum  esse,  totaque  vis  argu- 
menti  in  eo  est,  quod  agnoseam  fien  non  posse  ut  existam  talis  natiirm,  qucdis  sum,  nempe 
ideam  Bei  in  me  liahens  nisi  re  vera  Bern  etiam  existeret. ) Among  the  necessary  attri- 
butes of  God  belongs  the  love  of  truth.  God  cannot  wish  to  deceive.  ( VdlefaUere  vel 
malitiam  vd  imbedUitatem  testatur  nee proinde  in  Beum  cadit.)  From  this  attribute  of 
veracity,  Descartes  draws  conclusions  in  the  subsequent  Meditations.  The  cause  of  all 
my  errors,  says  D.,  in  the  fourth  Meditation,  arises  from  the  fact  that  my  power  of 
willing  reaches  farther  than  my  understanding,  and  that  I do  not  confine  the  exertion 
of  the  former  within  the  limits  demanded  by  the  latter,  but  that,  instead  of  withhold- 

* Descartca,  while  justly  denying  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  a mere  negation,  does  not  attend  sulh- 
ciently  to  the  gradual  process  of  idealization  hy  which  the  positive  content  of  this  idea  is  acquired,  nor  consider 
whether,  when  the  measure  of  repreaentativo  perfection  thus  attainable  is  transcended,  a positive  addition  is 
really  made  to  the  content  of  the  idea,  or  the  mind  merely  tends  towards  a negation  of  all  limits  through 
simple  abstraction. 
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ing  my  judgment,  I presume  to  judge  also  of  that  whicli  I do  not  understand.  To 
that  which  I know  clearly  and  distinctly  I may  assent,  for  that  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  must  be  true,  follows  from  God’s  veracity.’*  Among  things  distinctly 
known  Descartes  reckons,  in  the  fifth  Meditation,  the  facts  of  extension  in  space, 
together  with  all  mathematical  propositions.  But  just  as  it  follows  from  the  essence 
of  a triangle,  that  the  sum  of  its  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  so  it  follows  from 
the  nature  of  God,  that  he  exists ; for  by  God  we  are  to  understand  the  absolutely 
perfect  being ; but  existence  is  a perfection ; hence  existence  is  inseparable  from  God’s 
essence,  and  hence  God  exists,  f In  the  sixth  Meditation  Descartes  concludes  from  the 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge  which  we  have  of  extension  and  of  bodies,  and  from  our 
distinct  consciousness  of  ideas  determined  by  an  external  and  material  cause,  that 
bodies  (i.  e.,  extended  substances)  really  exist,  and  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  our 
idea  of  a material  world,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  the  ground  of  our  deception  must 
lie  in  God ; but  the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  taste,  etc.,  as  well  as  pain  and  pleasure, 
are  viewed  by  him  as  merely  subjective.  But  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  thought  in  the  widest  sense  (including  sensation  and  willing),  and  that 
in  this  idea  no  representation  of  anything  material  is  contained,  Descarteo  infers  the 
independent  existence  of  our  souls  apart  from  the  body.j: 

The  development  of  ideas  in  the  Meditations  is  designated  by  Descartes  himself  as 
analytical  (that  which  is  given  as  fact  being  analyzed  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of 
principles),  conformably  to  the  method  of  invention ; a synthetic  order  of  presentation 
(setting  out  from  the  most  general  or  fundamental  concepts  and  principles)  is,  he  says, 
less  adapted  for  metaphysical  than  for  mathematical  speculations.  Descartes  makes 
an  attempt  at  synthetic  exposition  in  an  addendum  to  his  reply  to  the  second  series  of 
objections,  but  lays  no  great  weight  upon  it. 

The  systematic  and  important  work,  Prinevpia  PliUosopliim,  treats  in  suecessive 
sections  of  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  of  the  principles  of  material  thmgs,  of 
the  visible  world,  and  of  the  earth.  After  a recapitulation  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Meditations,  follows  the  philosophical  system,  and  especially  the  natural  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes,  synthetically  developed.  In  the  preliminary  considerations  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  proofs  of  God’s  existence  is  changed,  the  ontolo- 


* By  the  aid  of  this  same  criterion,  founded  on  the  veracity  of  God,  we  have  seen  Descartes  obliged  to 
help  out  his  proof  of  God’s  existence ; if  the  certainty  of  God’s  existence  depends  on  a knowledge  whose  cer- 
tainty, in  turn,  depends  on  the  existence  of  God,  the  argument  moves  undeniubly  in  a cucle.  This  was  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  and  censured  by  Hobbes. 

t Descartes  here  commits  the  same  fault  which  Anselm  committed — he  forgets  that  it  is  a condition  of 
every  categorical  inference  from  definitions,  that  the  reality  of  the  subject  of  definition  bo  preWously  ascer- 
tained ; this  objection  is  rightly  urged  against  him  in  the  Objectiones  PrinuK  by  Caterus,  who  turns  against 
him  the  Thomistic  refutation  of  the  Anselmic  argument ; and  Descartes’s  defence  docs  not  meet  the  point  at 
issue.  Descartes’s  premises  conduct  logically  only  to  the  insignificant  conclusion,  that  if  God  is,  existence 
belongs  to  him,  and  if  God  is  imagined,  he  must  be  imagined  as  existing.  Besides,  the  Cartesian  form  of  the 
ontological  proof  has  a defect  from  which  the  Anselmic  is  free,  namely,  that  the  premise,  “ being  is  a perfec- 
tion,” involves  a very  questionable  conception  of  being  as  a predicate  among  other  predicates,  while  Anselm 
had  indicated  a definite  kind  of  being,  viz. : being,  not  merely  in  our  minds,  but  also  outside  of  them,  as  that 
in  which  superior  perfection  was  involved. 

t Here,  however,  it  remains  quite  questionable,  whether  ii(ioi>e<ri5  and  xwpivpdc,  abstractio  and  ream 
dlsttncUo,  have  not  been  confounded ; Gassendi  and  others  have  jusUy  censured,  in  their  Wections,  De^- 
tes’s  confusion  of  two  propositions : o)  I can  think  of  thought  without  thinking  of  extenmon , b)  I s ow 
that  thought  actually  continues  when  the  extended  substance  in  connection  with  which  it  is  manifested  amsK 
to  exist.  Gassendi  further  objects,  that  it  docs  not  appear  how  images  of  that  which  is  extended  ran  exist  in 
an  unextended  being ; in  reply  to  this  objection  Dcacartes  denies,  indeed,  the  corporeality  of  the  images,  u 
leaves  unnoticed  the  fact  of  tlicir  bcinj;  extended  in  three  dimensions. 
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gioal  argument  (as  also  in  the  synthetic  exposition  in  the  answer  to  the  Obj.  secundai) 
being  placed  before  the  others  ; in  the  conception  of  God,"  Descartes  here  says,  is  con- 
tained necessary,  eternal,  and  perfect  existence,  whereas  the  conception  of  finite  things 
includes  only  accidental  existence.*  The  definitions,  which  appear  in  greater  number 
and  precision  in  the  Princ.  Philos,  than  in  the  Meditations,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
definitions  of  clearness  and  distinctness  and  substance,  are  of  fundamental  importance. 
Descartes  says  {Princ.  Ph.,  I.  45)  : “In  order  that  upon  a perception  a certain  and 
incontestable  judgment  may  be  founded,  it  is  necessary  that  the  former  bo  not  only 
clear,  but  also  distinct.  I term  a perception  clear  when  it  is  present  and  manifest  to 
the  attentive  mind,  just  as  we  say  that  we  see  a thing  clearly  when,  being  presented 
to  the  gazing  eye,  it  affects  the  latter  with  sufficient  power  and  plainness  ; and  I term 
it  distinct  when  it  is  not  only  clear,  but  is  so  separated  and  distinguished  from  all 
others  that  it  plainly  contains  nothing  but  what  is  clear.”  {Clarajn  voco  iUam,  quae 
menti  attendenti  preesens  et  aperta  est,  sicut  ca  dare  a nobis  vidcri  dicimus,  qum  ocido 
intuenti  prcEsentia  satis  fortiter  et  aperte  ilium  movent ; distinctam  autem  iUam,  qua 
quum  dam  sit,  ab  omnibus  aliis  ita  sejuncta  est  et  pracisa,  ut  nihil  plane  aliud,  qziam 
quod  darum  est,  in  se  contineat.)  In  illustration  Descartes  cites  the  example  of  pain; 
“ Thus  when  one  feels  any  great  pain,  the  perception  of  pain  is  most  clear  to  him,  but 
it  is  not  always  distinct ; for  commonly  men  confound  the  perception  with  an  obscure 
mental  judgment  concerning  the  nature  of  something  in  the  part  affected,  which  they 
imagine  to  resemble  the  sense  of  pain,  which  sense  alone  is  all  that  they  clearly  per- 
ceive.” The  things  which  we  perceive,  says  Descartes,  are  either  things  and  affections 
{sive  modi)  of  things,  or  eternal  truths,  having  no  existence  external  to  our  thoughts. 

Among  the  eternal  truths  Descartes  reckons  such  principles  as  the  following : Nothing 
can  originate  from  nothing  {ex  nihilo  nihil  fit)  ; It  is  impossible  that  the  same  t.bing 
should  at  the  same  time  exist  and  not  exist ; Whatever  is  done  cannot  be  undone  ; He 
who  thinks  cannot  be  non-existent  so  long  as  he  thinks.  He  divides  “ things”  {res) 
into  two  highest  genera  : “The  one  of  intellectual  or  thought-things,  i.  e.,  things  per- 
taining to  mind  or  thinking  substance,  and  the  other  of  material  things,  or  things  per- 
taining to  extended  substance,  i.  e.,  to  bodies.”  {Unum  estrenim  intcUectualium  sive 
cogitativarum,  Iwe  est  ad  mentem  sive  ad  substantiam  cogitantem  pertinentium ; aUu/Q, 
rerum  materialium  sive  qua  pertinent  ad  substantiam  extonsam,  hoe  est  ad  corpus.} 
To  thinking  substance  belong  perception,  volition,  and  all  the  modes  of  perception  and 
volition  ; and  to  extended  substance,  magnitude  or  extension  itself  in  lengdh,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  figure,  motion,  position,  divisibOity,  and  the  like.  From  the  union  of 
the  mind  with  the  body  arise  the  sensitive  desires,  emotions , and  sensations,  which 
belong  to  the  thinking  substance  in  its  union  with  the  body.  After  this  classification 
(Princ.  Ph.,  I.,  48-50)  Descartes  places  the  definition  of  substance  (ib.  51) ; “By  sub- 
stance we  can  only  understand  that  which  so  exists  that  it  needs  nothing  else  in  order 
to  ite  existence”  (per  substantiam  nihil  aliud  intdligere  possumus,  quamran  quee  ita 
emtit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  existendm}i).—Re  adds  (ib.  51-52),  that  indeed  only 
one  substance  can  be  conceived  as  plainly  needing  nothing  else  in  order  to  its  existence, 
namely,  God  ; for  we  plainly  perceive  that  aU  others  cannot  exist  without  God’s  assist- 
ance ; hence,  he  continues,  the  term  substance  cannot  be  applied  to  God  and  to  them 
univocally-— in  the  language  of  the  schools — that  is,  no  meaning  of  the  term  substance 
can  be  distinctly  apprehended,  which  is  at  once  applicable  alike  to  God  and  to  created 


that  objective  necessity  be  strictly  distinguished  from 
existenoe-in  which  case,  however,  we  can  only  conclude ; i£  there  is  a God,  his  exist- 
ence 13  eternal,  necessary,  jier  se,  and  independent  c£  all  beside  him. 
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things ; but  corporeal  substance  and  mind,  or  created  thinking  substance,  can  be  appre- 
hended as  falling  imdcr  this  common  definition,  that  they  are  things  needing  only  the 
aid  of  God  for  their  existence.  From  the  existence  of  any  attribute  we  can  conclude 
to  an  existing  thing  or  substance  to  which  it  belongs  ; but  every  substance  has  a “pre- 
eminent attribute,  which  constitutes  its  nature  and  essence,  and  to  which  all  others 
relate  ; thus  extension  in  three  dimensions  constitutes  the  nature  of  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  thought  constitutes  the  nature  of  thinking  substance  ; for  everything  else 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  bodies  presupposes  extension,  and  is  only  some  mode  of  an 
extended  thing,  just  as  also  all  things  which  we  find  in  the  mind  are  simply  diverse 
modes  of  thought.”  Figure  and  motion  are  modes  of  extension,  and  imagination,  sen- 
sation, and  will  are  modes  of  thought  (z®.  53).  The  modes  can  change  in  the  same 
substance ; the  quality  of  a substance  is  only  actual  or  present,  not  permanent ; that 
which  does  not  change  is  not  properly  mode  or  quality,  but  is  to  be  designated  only  by 
the  more  general  term  of  attribute  {ib.  66).  These  definitions  were  of  controlling 
influence,  especially  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  Most  of  the  details  of  the  doctrine 
exposed  in  the  Princ.  Philos,  are  rather  of  scientific  than  of  philosophical  interest. 
Excluding  all  consideration  of  ends  {causes  finales),  Descartes  seeks  only  to  discover 
working  causes  {causes  efficientes,  Pr.  Ph.  I.  28).  He  attributes  to  matter  nothing 
but  extension  and  modes  of  extension,  no  internal  states,  no  forces ; pressure  and  im- 
pulsion must  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  aU  material  phenomena.  The  quantity  of 
matter  and  motion  in  the  universe  remains  unchanged  {Princ.  Philos.,  II.  § 36).  Des- 
cartes assumes  the  quantity  of  motion  as  equal  to  the  product  of  mass  and  velocity 
(me).  His  proof  of  the  constancy  of  this  product  in  the  universe  is  founded  on  the 
theological  inference,  that  from  God’s  attribute  of  invariability  follows  the  invariability 
of  the  sum  of  his  effects.  The  soul  can  determine  only  the  direction  of  motions,  but 
can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  their  quantity.  The  cosmical  bodies  can  be  regarded 
as  having  first  arisen  from  vortical  motions  in  an  original  mass  of  chaotic  matter. 
Where  space  is,  there  is  also  matter ; the  latter  is,  like  space,  infinitely  divisible,  and 
extends,  if  not  i?i  infinitum,  at  least  in  indefinitum.  That  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
notion  of  a spherically  limited  universe  the  theory  of  the  periodical  rotation  of  the 
same  around  the  earth  is  also  overthrown,  is  obvious  ; stiU,  Descartes  hesitated  openly 
to  confess  his  adhesion  to  the  Copernican  doctrine  (cf.  above,  pp.  17  ct  seq.)  for  which 
Galileo  had  been  condemned ; he  avoids  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  earth,  like  all 
the  planets,  rests  in  the  moving  ether,  as  a sleeping  traveller  is  at  rest  in  a moving  ship, 
or  a ship  carried  along  by  the  current  is  at  rest  in  the  current.  Descartes  seeks,  by  the 
laws  of  pressure  and  impulsion  alone,  not  only  to  explain  all  physical  phenomena,  but 
also  to  account  for  plants  and  animals.  He  denies  to  plants  the  vital  principle  (ascribed 
to  them  by  the  Aristotelians),  since,  as  he  says,  the  order  and  motion  of  their  parte  are 
the  sole  cause  of  vegetation,  and  he  is  also  indisposed  to  allow  souls  to  animals.  What- 
ever, in  the  life  of  the  human  soul,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  material 
world,  is  explained  by  Descartes  altogether  mechanically ; ho  accounts,  for  example, 
for  the  association  of  ideas  by  the  theory  of  permanent  material  changes  produced  in 
the  brain  when  the  senses  are  acted  upon,  and  that  these  changes  influence  the  subse- 
quent development  of  ideas.  As  an  unextended  being,  the  soul  can  be  in  contact  with 
the  body  only  at  one  point,  which  point  is  in  the  brain  {Princ.  Philos.,  IV.  189,  196, 


♦ It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  universe  remains  unchanged.  The  like  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  the  quantity  of  motion,  hut  only  of  the  sum  of  what  is  now  termed  “ living  force  ” and  “elasticity.’ 
6cc  on  this  subject,  in  particular,  Helmholtz,  Veber  d/a  ErhaUuuQ  dev  JCt'off,  Berlin,  1SJ7, 
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197),  or,  more  precisely  {Bioptr.,  IV.  1 seq. ; Pass.  Anim.,  I.  31  scq.),  in  the  pineal 
gland  (glans pineal^s)^  since  the  latter  is  that  organ  within  the  brain  which  is  simple, 
and  not,  lihe  most  of  the  parts,  double,  existing  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left.  * The 
action  of  the  soul  on  the  body  and  of  the  body  on  the  soul  demands  the  concourse  of 
God  {concursus  or  asmtentUi  Dei).  (That  the  possibihty  of  interaction  was  not  excluded 
by  the  complete  unlikeness  in  nature  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  had  already  been  asserted 
by  Descartes  in  his  answers  to  the  objections  of  Gassendi  against  his  Meditations.) 

The  treatise  on  the  Passions  of  the  Soul  {Passiones  Animm)  is  a physiologico-psycho- 
logical  attempt  to  explain  the  passions,  taken  in  their  widest  sense,  according  to  the 
principles  developed  in  the  Pnncipia  P/iilos.  From  six  primitive  passions  or  emotions : 
admiration,  love,  hate,  desire,  joy,  and  sadness,  Descartes  seeks  to  deduce  aU  others. 
The  most  perfect  of  all  emotions  is  intellectual  love  to  God.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
Descartes  expresses  himself  on  ethical  subjecta  The  views  thus  expressed  agree  largely 
mth  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Descartes  affirms  that  all  pleasure  arises  from  the 
consciousness  of  some  perfection ; virtue  depends  on  the  control  of  the  passions  by 
wisdom,  which  prefers  to  all  inferior  pleasure  the  pleasure  arising  from  rational  ac- 
tivity. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Descartes  were  Reneri  and  Regius,  at  Utrecht;  Raey,  Heere- 
bord,  and  Heidanus,  at  Leyden,  and  other  Dutch  scholars ; and  in  France,  many 
Oratorians  and  Jansenists,  whose  Augustinianism  rendered  them  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  new  doctrinp.  Among  the  Jansenists  of  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal  (on 
whom  cf.  Derm.  Reuchlin,  OescJi.  ton  Port-Royal,  Hamb.  and  Gotha  1839-44,  and  St.- 
Beuve,  Port- Royal,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1867),  the  most  noteworthy  friend  of  the  Cartesian 
tendency  was  Anton  Amauld  (1612-94;  (Euvres  Computes,  Lausanne,  1773-83),  the 
author  of  the  Objectiones  Quartm.  Amauld  raised  numerous  questions  in  reference  to 
the  details  of  Descartes’s  doctrines,  and  confined  the  Cartesian  rule  of  certainty  to  the 
objects  of  cognition.  Among  the  more  notable  Cartesians  belong  also  Pierre  Sylvain 
Regis  (1633-1707 ; Cours  entier  de  la  pliitos.,  Paris,  1690,  Amst.,  1691),  Pierre  Nicole 
(1625-95  ; Essais  de  morale.  Par.,  1671-74,  etc.  ; (Euwes  Mor.,  Par.,  1718),  and  others ; 
among  the  German  Cartesians  should  be  named  Balthasar  Bekker  (1634-98  ; De  pJiilos. 
Cartcsiana  adrrwnitio  Candida  et  sincera,  Wesel,  1668),  who  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  absurdity  of  trials  for  witchcraft  (in  his  work,  Betoverde 
The  World  Bewitched— Leuwarden,  1690,  and  Amst.,  1091-93) ; aLo  Johann 
Clauberg  (1635-65),  teacher  at  Duisburg  {Logica  vetuset  nova,  etc.,  Duisb.,  1056  ; Oimra 
pliilos.,  Amst.,  1091),  Sturm,  of  Altdorf,  and  others. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Descartes,  Hobbes  and  Gassendi  occupied  the  naturalistic 
stand-point.  (Among  the  numerous,  and  some  of  them  extremely  acute  and  pertinent 
objections  of  Gassendi,  that  particular  one  is  not  found,  which  alone  is  often  men- 
tioned as  his,  but  which  is  only  ascribed  by  Descartes  in  his  answer  to  Gassendi, 
namely:  that  existence  could  be  concluded  from  the  going  to  walk;  Gassendi  says 
only,  that  existence  can  be  concluded  from  any  action,  and  he  disapproves  the 
Cartesian  identification  of  all  psychical  actions  as  modes  of  thought.  We  become 
indeed,  sooner  conscious  of  our  existence  through  reflection  on  our  acts  of  wiU,  than 
through  reflection  on  our  acta  of  thought.)  From  the  stand-point  of  theological 


* To  thi.i  doctrine,  that  the  sonl  is  located  at  n given  ainglo  point,  the  doctrino  o£  Spinoza  is  directly 
opposed,^  while  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  o£  the  zoul  as  a monad  is  foimded  upon  it.  With  the  Cartesian 
as-sumption  that  the  pineal  gland  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  conQicts  the  fact,  that  when  this  organ  is  destroyed 
psychical  life  continues.  ^ ’ 
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ortliodoxy  and  Aristotelian  pMlosophy,  Cartesianism  was  combated  especially  by  the 
Protestant  Gisbertus  Voetius  and  the  Jesuits  Bourdin  (author  of  the  Oljectiones  Septi- 
mm),  Daniel  {Voyage  du  monde  de  Bcseartcs,  Par.,  1691,  Lat.,  Amst.,  1694;  Nouvdlea 
difflcuUes  proposeea  par  nn  Peripateticien,  Amst.,  1694,  Lat.,  ibid.,  1694),  and  others. 
The  Synod  of  Dortrecht,  in  the  year  1656,  forbade  theologians  to  adopt  it.  At  Rome 
Descartes’s  writings  were  in  1663  placed  in  the  Index  Libroi'um  Prohibitorum,  and  in 
1671  the  exposition  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  at  the  University  of  Paris  was  by  royal 
order  prohibited. 

Partly  friendly,  partly  opposed  to  Cartesianism  were  such  mystical  philosophers  as 
Blaise  Pascal  (1623-63 ; the  fundamental  thought  in  Pascal’s  philosophy  is : “ Nature, 
confounds  the  Pyrrhonists,  and  reason  the  dogmatists.  Our  inability  to  prove  any 
thing  is  such  as  no  dogmatism  can  overcome,  and  we  have  an  idea  of  the  truth  which 
no  Pyrrhonism  can  overcome,  Pensies,"  Art.  XXI.),  Pierre  Poiret  (1640-1719),  Ralph 
Cud  worth  (see  above  at  the  end  of  § 7),  and  other  Platonists,  and  especially  Henry  More, 
the  Platonist  and  Cabalist,  who  in  the  year  1648  exchanged  correspondence  wth  Descartes 
himself  (printed  in  vol.  xi.  of  Cousin’s  edition  of  Descartes),  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  Descartes,  the  conception  of  immaterial  extension  as  applying 
to  God  and  souls,  and  combated  Descartes’s  purely  mechanical  doctrine  of  nature.  The 
theologically  orthodox,  but  philosophically  skeptical  bishop  Huet  (1630-1721)  wrote 
a Censura  philosophies  Cartesiancs  (Paris,  1689,  etc.),  which  called  forth  several  rephes 
from  Cartesians ; also  (anonymously)  Nouveaux  Meinoires  pour  servir  d Vhistoire  du  Car- 
tesianisme  (Paris,  1693,  etc.).  The  skeptic,  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706 ; Diction,  see  above, 
Vol.  I.  § 4,  p.  8 ; (Euvres  Diverses,  The  Hague,  1725-31),  also,  though  not  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Cartesian  phOosophy,  yet  directed  against  it,  as  against  aU  dogmatism,  his 
skeptical  arguments.  He  asserted  of  human  reason  in  general,  what  was  true  of  his 
own  in  particular,  that  it  was  powerful  in  the  discovery  of  errors,  but  weak  in  positive 
knowledge.  He  made  use  of  the  early  Protestant  principle  of  the  contradiction  be- 
tween reason  and  faith,  to  show  up  various  absurdities  in  the  orthodox  system  of  faith. 

The  Cartesian  Dualism  co-ordinated  mind  and  body  as  two  wholly  heterogeneous 
substances.  It  denied  to  the  soul  the  vegetative  functions  ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle, 
assigning  them  to  the  body,  and  especially  to  the  vital  spirits  (spiritus  vitales)  supposed 
to  pervade  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  denied  to  matter  all  internal  states.  In 
this  manner  the  active  relation  actually  subsisting  between  psychical  and  somatic 
processes  was  made  incomprehensible.  A natural  influence  {influxus  physicus)  of  the 
body  on  the  soul  and  of  the  soul  on  the  body  could  not  consistently  be  assumed  even 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  divine  assistance.  No  explanation  remained  possible,  except 
such  as  was  derivable  from  the  theory  of  divine  agency,  or  the  theory  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bodily  change,  God  calls  forth  the  corresponding  idea  in  the  soul,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  our  wiUing,  God  moves  the  body  in  accordance  with  our  will 
(doctrine  of  Occasionalism).  This  consequence  of  Cartesianism,  which  was  partially 
perceived  by  Clauberg,  Louis  de  la  Forge,  and  Cordemoy,  was  expressly  and  theo- 
retically enounced  by  Am.  Geulinx  (1635-69)  and  Nic.  Malebranche  (1638-1715; 
Father  of  the  Oratory) ; the  latter  teaches,  that  we  see  aU  things  in  God,  who  is  the 
place  of  spirits,  through  participation  in  his  knowledge.  This  sort  of  divine  agency 
was,  indeed,  itself  absolutely  incomprehensible;  but  this  incomprehensibleness  gave 
no  offence  to  these  philosophers.  Spinoza,  on  the  contrary,  being  unable  to  admit  such 
a doctrine,  undertook  to  replace  the  dualism  of  soul  and  body,  as  also  that  of  God 
and  the  world,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  (monism).  Leibnitz,  again, 
in  his  theory  of  monads,  sought  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  dualism  and  monism,  by 
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recognizing  tlio  harmonious  gradation  of  substances.  In  Leibnitz  culminates  the 
series  of  dogmatic  philosophers,  who  aimed  at  the  union  of  religious  convictions  with 
the  scientific  results  of  modem  investigation.  To  this  series  Spinoza,  in  view  of  the 
theological  character  of  his  monistic  doctrine,  derived  by  deduction  from  the  concep- 
tion of  substance,  undoubtedly  belongs. 

§ 115.  Bahicli  Despinoza  (Benedictus  de  Spinoza)  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1632,  and  died  at  tbe  Hague  in  1677.  Unsatisfied  by  his 
Talmudic  education,  be  turned  his  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  but  transformed  the  Cartesian  dualism  into  a pantheism, 
whose  fundamental  conception  tvas  the  unity  of  substance.  By  sub- 
stance Spinoza  understands  that  which  is  in  itself  and  is  to  be  con- 
ceived by  itself.  There  is  only  one  substance,  and  that  is  God.  This 
substance  has  two  fimdamental  qualities  or  attributes  cognizable  by  us, 
namely,  thought  and  extension ; there  is  no  extended  substance  as  dis- 
tinct from  thinking  substance.  Among  the  unessential,  changing 
forms  or  modes  of  these  attributes  is  included  indiwdual  existence. 
Such  existence  does  not  belong  to  God,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  he 
woidd  be  finite,  and  not  absolute ; all  determination  is  negation.  God 
is  the  immanent  cause  (a  cause  not  passing  out  of  itself)  of  the  totality 
of  finite  tilings  or  the  world.  God  works  according  to  the  inner 
necessity  of  his  nature ; in  this  consists  his  freedom.  God  produces 
all  finite  effects  only  indirectly,  through  finite  causes ; there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a direct  working  of  God  in  view  of  ends,  nor  as  human 
freedom  independent  of  causality.  It  can  only  be  said  that  one  mode 
of  extension  works  upon  another  mode  of  extension,  and  one  mode  of  . 
thought  on  another  mode  of  thought.  Between  thought  and  exten- 
sion, on  the  contrary,  there  exists,  not  a causal  nexus,  but  a perfect 
agreement.  The  order  and  connection  of  thought  is  identical  with 
the  order  and  connection  of  things,  each  thought  being  in  all  cases 
only  the  idea  of  the  corresponding  mode  of  extension.  Human  ideas 
vary  in  clearness  and  value  from  the  confused  representations  of  the 
imagination  to  the  adequate  Imowledge  of  the  intellect,  which  con- 
ceives all  that  is  particular  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  which 
contains  it,  and  comprehends  all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity 
(sui  specie  (Eternitatis),  not  as  accidental,  but  as  necessary.  From 
confused  mental  representations,  which  cannot  rise  above  the  finite, 
arise  passions  and  the  bondage  of  the  will,  while  intellectual  laiowl- 
edge  gives  rise  to  intellectual  love  to  God,  in  which  our  happiness 
and  our  freedom  consist.  Beatitude  is  not  a rcAvard  of  virtue,  but 
^irtue  itself. 
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Of  the  works  of  Spinoza  tho  earliest  was  his  exposition,  according  to  the  geometrical  method,  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrines.  Tho  work  hod  its  origin  partly  in  tho  oral  instruction  which  Spinoza  liad 
occasion  to  give  to  a private  pupil,  and  was  entitled : lieiuUl  lUs  Cartes  Prlnclplorum  phUosophUe  pars 
T.  et  If.,  more  geometrlco  demotistraUe,  per  Betiedictum  de  Spinoza  Amstelodamemem,  accesserunt  ^us- 
dem  C'ugitaUi  metaphyslca,  in  qull/us  digicitlores  quae  tarn  in  parte  MetapUyslces  generali  quain  speciall 
occuirunt,  quecstlones  breeller  expUcantur,  Amslelodami  apud  Jofiannem  liteutwertsz,  1003.  Next  ai> 
peared  his  Traclatus  theologlco-polUlcus,  conllnens  dtssertationes  aliquot,  qulbus  oslendUur  Ubertatem  phl- 
losophandl  non  tanlum  salsa  ptetate  et  reipubllcce  pace  posse  concedt,  sed  eandem  nisi  cum  pace  retpubllcce 
ipsaque  pletate  lolll  non  posse,  with  tho  following  motto  from  I.  John  : per  hoc  cognoscimus  quod  in 
Deo  manemus  et  Deus  manet  in  iwbls,  quod  de  spirUu  suo  dedit  nobis.  JIainburgt  apud  Henricum 
K'unraht  (Amst.,  Christoph  Conrad),  1070.  (There  exists  a second  impression,  of  the-  same  year,  nominally 
published  also  at  Hamburg  "apud  Uenr.  JHlnrath,"  in  which  the  errata  indicated  upon  the  last  page  of  the 
first  impression  are  for  tho  most  part  corrected,  but  which  contains  some  nev^  mistakes — some  of  them 
obscuring  the  sense.  This  work  is  printed  in  Paidus’  edition  from  a third  edition,  which  Paulns  appears  to 
have  supposed  to  bo  tho  first;  in  this  edition  tho  Hebrew  text  of  passages  cited  from  the  Bible  is  omitted.) 
Tho  same  Tractalus  theologico-polttlcus,  having  been  Interdicted,  was  in  1073  twice  printed  at  Amsterdam 
and  once  at  Leyden  with  false  titles,  and  again,  sine  loco,  107*1,  with  tho  name  Traclatus  theologlco-politicus, 
together  with  a reprint  of  the  following  work,  \vrltten  by  Spinoza's  friend,  Ludwig  Meyer,  the  physicum,  and 
first  published  at  " Eleutiteropolis"  (Amst),  lOOC:  Philosophia  Scrlptura  Interpres.  Spinoza’s  marginal 
notes  to  tho  Traclatus  theologico-polttlcus  have  been  frequently  published,  a part  of  them  having  been  given 
in  the  French  translation  of  this  Traclatus  by  St,  Glain  (1078),  and  the  rest  by  Christoph  Thoophil  de  Murr 
(Tho  Hague,  1802)  and  others.  In  a copy  presented  by  Spinoza  to  Clefmann,  and  now  at  Kiinigsbeig,  are 
contained  notes,  which  Dorow  has  edited  (Berlin,  183S).  These  notes  do  not  vary  essentially  from  those 
already  published.  The  Ethics,  Spinoza's  chief  philosophical  work,  appeared  in  print  first  after  his  death, 
together  with  some  shorter  treati-ses,  with  the  title : B.  d.  S.  Opera  posthuma,  Amst.,  1077.  (Contents : 
Prcqfatio,  wTitton  in  Dutch  by  Jurrig  Jellis,  the  Mennonite,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Ludwig  Mejer. 
Ethlca,  ordine  geometrlco  demonstrata,  et  in  quinque  partes  dlstincta,  in  qulbus  agttur  I,  de  Deo,  II.  de 
natura  et  origins  mentis.  III.  de  origins  et  natura  ajfectuum,  IV.  de  servltute  humana  seu  de  ajfectuum  viri- 
bus,  V.  de  potentla  intellectus  seu  de  libertate  humana. — Traclatus  polittcus,  in  quo  demonslratur,  quomodo 
societas,  ubi  imperium  monarchicum  locum  habet,  sicut  et  ea,  ubi  Optlmi  imperant,  debet  instllui,  ne  in  tyran- 
nidem  labatur,  et  ut  pax  llbertasque  civium  invtolata  maneat. — Traclatus  de  intellectus  emendations,  el  de 
via,  qua  optline  in  veram  rerum  cognitlonem  dirlgilur. — Eptstohe  doctorum  quorundam  virorum  ad  B.  d.  S. 
et  aucloris  responsiones,  ad  aliorum  e}us  operum  elucidatlonem  non  parum  factentes.— Compendium  gram- 
.matlcee  lingua  Ilebrcece.)  A complete  edition  of  the  Works  was  edited  by  Paulus:  Benedlctl  de  Spinoza 
opera  qua  supersunt  omnia,  ilerum  edenda  curavU,  pri^fatlones,  vUam  aucloris  nee  non  notltias,  qua  ad 
historlam  scrlptorum  pertinent,  addUllt  Uenr.  Eberh.  Gottlob  Paulus,  Jena,  ISO-A-a  Later  editions  are: 
Benedicti  de  Spinoza  opera  phllosophica  omnia  edidit  et  prcefatlonem  adjecU  A.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgord,  1830. 
Benatl  des  Cartes  et  Benedicti  de  Spinoza  pracipua  opera  phllosophica  recognovtt,  notitUis  historico-philoso- 
phlcas  adlecit  Carolus  Bledel,  Leipsic,  18*13  {Cartesil  Medlt.,  Spinoza  diss.  phllos.,  Spinoza  Elh.).  Benedicti 
de  Spinoza  opera  qua  supersunt  omnia  ex  edltlonibus  princ.  denuo  ed.  et  pratfalus  est  Carol.  Ilerm.  Bruder, 
Leips  184IV46.  Newly  discovered  writings  of  Spinoza  have  been  published  by  Bohmer  and  Vloten : Bene- 
dicti de  Spinoza  traclatus  de  Deoet  homine  ^usque  felicitate  llneamenta  atque  adnotationes  ad  tractatum 
theologlco-politicum  ed.  et  illustr.  Ed.  Boehmer,  HaUe,  1862,  and  Ad  Benedicti  de  Spinoza  opera  qua  super- 
sunt  omnia  supplemeiUum,  coiUln.  tractatum  hue  usque  de  Deo  et  homine,  tractatulum  de  irtde  epistolas 
nonnullas  inedUas  et  ad  eas  vltamque  pMlosopM  Collectanea  (ed.  J.  van  Vloten),  Amst,  180^  Cf.  on  thcM 
works,  Hcinr.  Bitter,  in  Giitt.  gel.  A, a.,  1862,  No.  47;  Christoph  Sigwart,  Sp.'sneuentdeckar  Tracts  von  Gto«, 
dem  ilenschen  und  (lessen  GiackseligkeU,  erlautert  und  in  seiner  Bedeulung  fur  das  Yerstdndniss  Spinozls- 

musuntersuclU,  Gotha,  1800;  Trendelenburg,  VeberdleanfgefundetienErganzungenzuSpintms-nerk^iund 
deren  Ertragfdr  Sp.'s  Leben  und  Lelire,  in  Vol.  III.  of  Trendelenburg's  Uist.  Beltr.  zur  Philos.,  Bcrlm,  ISC^p. 

277-4198;  Bichard  Avenarius,  VeberdlebeidenerstenPhasendes  Sp.'sc/an  Pantheismus  (ecemow).  The  7^- 

tatusde  Deo  et  homine  ejusque felicitate vias  not  discovered  in  tho  Latin  original,  but  in  a u ns  a on 

(Korle  Verhandellng  van  God,  de  Mensch,  en  deszefs  TVelstand).  Van  Vloten  h^  ‘ 

Dutch  (in  tho  above-mentioned  Supplementum)  from  a more  recent  MS^  ant  i i . q ’ 

1869)  btim  an  earlier  one;  S.  odds  a preface  “da  Sp.  philos.  fontlbus."  This 

man  by  Sehaarschmldt,  is  published  in  Kirchmann’s  Philos.  Bibllo^k, 

same  time  with  this  translation  by  Schnarschmidt,  appeared  tho  foUowmg.  Chrtol 

Spinoza's  kurzer  Tractat  von  GoU,  dem  Mensclten  mid  (lessen  iibersetzt  mil  ein^  Ein- 

7iius  van  der  Linde  vorgenommenen  Verglelchung  der  Bands^i^ten  fa  a ogthumous  works  were 

leitung,  kritlschen  und  silchlichen  Erliluterungen  begleitet,  Tubingen,  1870.  ^ P mIUIcus  mode  in 

tmnslLl  into  Dutch  (by  Jnrrig  Jellis)  in  1077.  A translation  of  Uie  Ti-a.'taCus  theologico-polUica,  made  in 
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Spinoza’s  liletimc,  bat,  in  aocoraanco  with  his  Irish,  not  then  made  pubUo,  was  afterwai'ds  published  under 
the  title:  Z)e  rechtzinniae  Tlieologant,  Hamburg  by  Henricus  Eoenraad  (Amsterdam),  1693.  A French 
translation  of  the  Ti-actatus  theot.-pol.  (probably  by  St.  Glain)  was  published  under  various  disguising  titles 
in  1078 ; in  modem  times  Emile  Saisset  has  translated  the  works  of  Spinoza  into  French  (CEuvresde  Spinoza, 
Pur.  1S42) ; a now  edition  of  this  translation  appeared  at  Paris  in  1801  (and  of  the  Introduction  Critique, 
which  nccompanleil  it,  at  Paris  in  1800).  The  Tractatus polUlctts  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  Tract,  theol.- 
polU.)  has  been  translated  into  French  by  J.  G.  Prat : TralU  polUlque  de  B.  de  Spinoza,  Paris,  1860.  CEuvree 
Computes,  traduues  et  annotees  par  J.  G.  Prat,  Paris,  1863  seq.  The  Ethics  of  Spinoza,  translated  into 
Gorman,  was  pubUshed,  together  with  Chr.  Wolfs  refutation,  at  Frankfort  and  Lcipsio  in  17-U.  His  treatises 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Human  Understanding,  and  on  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  were  translated  [into 
Gorman]  by  S.  H.  Ewald  (Leipsic,  1785),  as  also  were  his  “ Philosophical  Writings  : ” VoL  I. : B.  v.  S liber  h. 
Schrlft,  Judenthum,  Recht  der  haehsten  Oewalt  in  gelstlichen  Dhujen  und  Freiheit  eu  philosophiren  (Tract. 
Theot.-Pollt.),  Gem,  1787;  Vole.  II.  and  III.  : Sp.'s  Ethik,  Gera,  1791-93.  The  Tract.  theol.-polU.  has  also 
been  translated  into  German  by  C.  Ph.  Conz,  Stuttg.,  1806,  and  J.  A.  Kalb,  Munich,  1826,  the  Ethics  by  P. 
W.  V.  Schmidt,  Berlin,  1812,  and  recently  by  v.  Kirohmann,  Philos.  Blbl.,  VoL  IV.,  Berlin,  1808,  and  the 
complete  works  by  Berthold  Auerbach,  6 vols.,  Btuttgard,  1841.  [An  English  anonymus  translation  of  the 
Tract.  Theol.-Pollt.  appeared  In  the  year  1689.  A now  one  was  published— also  anonymously— London,  1862  (?), 
2d  cd.,  1868.  On  the  latter  cf.  Matthew  Arnold,  A Word  more  about  Spinoza,  in  MacMillan's  Magazine,  Vol. 
9,  pp.  130-148.  Benedlctus  de  Spinoza  ; Jits  Ethics,  Life,  and  Influence  on  Modern  Religious  Thought,  by  R. 
Willis,  M.D.,  London  (TrUbner),  1870  (?).  Spinoza’s  Letter  Expostulatory  to  a Convert,  ibid.—Tr.^ 

The  principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Spinoza  is,  next  to  Spinoza’s  own  works  and  letters, 
the  Biography  written  by  n Lutheran  pa.stor,  Johannes  Coleras,  which  appeared  in  Dutch  in  1705,  in  Frencli 
at  The  Hague  in  1706  and  1733  (also  in  the  Opera,  Ed.  Paulus),  in  German  at  Frankt  and  Leipsic  in  1733, 
and  translated  by  Kahlor,  1734.  Less  tmstworthy  are  the  statements  in  La  Vie  et  VEsprlt  de  Mr.  Benoit  de 
Splnosa  (Amst.)  1719  (by  Lucas,  a physician  at  The  Hague ; new  cd.  of  the  first  part : La  Vie  de  Spinosa, 
par  un  de  ses  disciples,  Hamb.,  1736),  as  also  those  in  Christian  Kortholt’s  Be  Tribus  Impostoribus  Magnis 
(Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Hobbc-S  and  Spinoza),  Hamburg,  1700.  Still  earlier  (1096)  Bayle’s  Dictionary  had 
contained  some  notices  respecting  Spinoza’s  life,  which  appeared  in  a Dutch  translation  with  additional  essays 
at  Utrecht,  1698  (with  new  title-page,  1711).  The  biography  by  Colerus,  together  with  notices  from  a VU  de 
Spinosa  written  by  a friend  of  Spinoza  (Lucas),  were  included  in  the  volume  entitled  Refutation  dee  Erreurs 
de  Benoit  de  Spinosa  par  Mr.  de  Pension,  par  le  P.  Laml  Benedlctin  et  par  le  Comte  Boulllainvllliers, 
Brussels,  1731.  11.  F.  v.  Dietz,  Ben.  von  Spinosa  nach  Leben  und  Lehren,  Dessau  and  Leipsic,  1783.  M. 
Philipson,  Leben  B.'s  von  Spinosa,  Leips.,  1790. 

Of  the  later  works  on  Spinoza’s  Ufo  and  works,  the  Ilisloire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  B.  de  Spinosa,  fon- 
dateur  de  Texigise  et  de  la  philosophle  moderncs,  par  Armand  Salutes  (Paris,  1842),  should  be  specially 
mentioned.  The  scanty  accounts  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Spinoza’s  life,  Berthold  Auerbach  Ims  sought 
to  supplement  and  complete  artistically,  in  “ Spinoza,  ein  historischer  Ifoinan,’’ Stuttgard,  1837;  second 
revised  and  stereotyped  edition : Spinoza,  eln  Denkerleben,  Mannheim,  1855,  and  in  the  collected  writings, 
Stuttgord,  1863, 1864,  Vols.  10  and  11  (a  work  full  of  profound  poetic  trath  in  the  parts  which  portray  the 
order  of  Spinoza's  intellectual  development).  Conr.  von  Orolli,  Spinoza's  Leben  und  Lehre,  2d  ed.,  Anrau, 
1850.  A coimterpart  to  the  eulogistic  accounts  of  Spinoza  is  found  in  the  Introduction  of  Antonius  van  der 
Linde  to  his  work : Spinoza,  seine  Lehre  und  deren  erste  Naehwirkungen  in  Holland,  Gottingen,  1862;  the 
author  not  only  shows  himself  disinclined  to  all  poetic  idealization  of  the  retired  life  of  Spinoza,  but  judges 
disparagingly  concerning  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  philosopher.  The  following  work  is  valuable  on  account 
of  newly  discovered  material  employed  in  it : J.  van  Vlotcn,  Baruch  <1  Espinoza,  zyn  leven  en  schriften,  Amst., 
1862.  Cf.  Ed.  BOhmer,  Spinozana,  in  Zeilschr.  f.  Philos.,  Vol.  36, 1860,  pp,  121-166,  ib.  Vol.  42, 1863,  pp.  76-121 ; 
Ant.  V.  5.  Linde,  zur  Lilt,  des  Spinozismus,  ib.  VoL  45,  186-1,  pp.  301-305.  J.  B.  Lehmans,  Sp.,  sein  Lebens- 
bild  und  seine  Philosophle  (Inaug.  Diss.),  Wdrzburg,  1864.  An  historical  “ character-picture,”  drawn  with  a 
loving  hand,  is  furnished  by  Kuno  Fischer  in  Baruch  Spinoza's  Leben  und  Charakter,  eln  Vortrag,  Mann- 
heim, 1865,  and  in  Fischer’s  Geschlchte  der  neueren  Philosophle,  1st  ed.,  1854,  Vol.  I.  p.  235  scq. ; 2d  ed., 
Vol.  I.  Part  2d,  1805,  pp.  98-138. 

Immediately  after  it^publication,  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was  combated  in  various  worlcs.  Jacob  Vateler, 
the  Remonstrant  [Arminian]  preacher  at  the  Hogue,  composed  against  the  Tractatus  Theol.-Polit.  the  work : 
VindlciCB  miraculorum,  per  qum  divina  religionis  et  Jldei  Christianoe  veritas  ollm  cojtflrmata  full,  adversus 
profanum  auctorem  tractatus  theol.-pollt.  B.  Spinosam  (Amst.,  1074).  Johaimcs  Bredenborg  wrote  on 
Enervatio  tractatus  theol.-pol.,  una  cum  demonstratlone  geometrlco  ordine  disposita,  naturam  non  esse  Deum, 
Rotterdam,  1075.  The  Arcana  atheismi  revelata,  philosophlce  et  parodoxe  refuta  examine  tract,  theol.-pol. 
per  Franctscum  Cuperum  Amstelodamensem  (Rotterdam,  1070),  is  based  on  Socinian  ideas  and  asserts 
the  complete  agreement  between  the  Bible  and  reason.  But  tho  revolutionary  ideas  of  Tract.  Theolog.-Polit. 
in  historical  criticism  also  nequbred  an  early  positive  influence  over  the  Scriptural  investigations  of  Christian 
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thoologiana,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  writings  of  Richard  Simon,  a Catholic,  especially  in  his  Histoire  critique  du 
Vieux  Testament,  Paris,  1078.  Among  the  early  opponents  of  Spinozism  were  also  Poiret,  the  Mystic  (Fun- 
damenta  atheismi  eversa,  in  his  Cogit.  de  Deo,  anima  et  malo,  Amst,  1677,  etc.),  and  Bayle,  the  Skeptic. 
Christoph  Wittich,  the  Cartesian,  wrote  against  the  Ethics  in  Anti-Spinoza,  sive  examen  Ethices  Ben.  de 
Spinoza,  Amst.,  1090.  By  some  (such  os  Aubert  de  Versd,  in  L'Impie  Convaincu,  Amst.,  1681,  1686)  Carto- 
sianism  was  combated,  at  the  same  time  with  Spinozism,  os  the  source  of  the  latter ; others,  on  the  contrary 
(like  Rnardus  Andola,  in  a work  published  at  Franeker  in  1717),  published  works  in  which  Descartes  was 
honored  as  "verua  Spinozismi  evertor."  On  Spinoza’s  doctrine  is  founded  the  work— published  anony- 
mously— of  Abraham  Johann  Cuflelacr  (or  Cufloler) : Specimen  artls  ratiocinaneU  naturalia  et  artijlclalia,  ad 
pantosophice  irrincipia  manuducetis.  ITamburgi  apud  Iletir.  ATunratA  (Amst.),  1684,  and  Principiorum  pan 
toaophiaep.  II.,  III.,  ib.,  1634.  That  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Ethica  of  Spinoza  agree  with  those  of  tho 
Cabala,  is  what  Johann  Georg  Wachtcr  sought  to  demonstrate  drst  in  tho  work : Der  Splnoziamua  imJuden- 
thum  Oder  die  von  demAeutigen  Judenthum  uml  deaaen  geheimer  Cabbala  vergStterteWelt,  von  Moae  Germane, 
sonaten  Joh.  Peter  Speeth,  von  Augsburg  gebilrtig,  bef  unden  und  widerlegt  von  J.  Q.  ITac/iZer,  Amsterdam, 
1699 ; the  argument  was  followed  up  in  Wochter’s  subsequent  work;  Elucidarlua  Cabbalisticua,  Rome,  1796. 
Leibnitz  wrote  in  reply  to  this  latter  work  Animadversiones  ad  J.  O.  Wachteri  Ubrum  de  recondita  Uebree- 
orum  philoaophia  (a  critique  of  Spinozistic  doctrines  from  the  stand-point  of  tho  Leibnitzian  Monodology) : 
these  Animadversiones  remained  unprinted  until  their  discovery,  a few  years  since,  in  tho  Archives  of  the  R. 
Library  at  Hannover  by  A.  Foucher  de  Careil,  who  published  them  under  tho  title : Refutation  inldite  de 
Spinoza  par  Leibniz,  Paris,  1854.  (Cf.  Leibnitz,  Theodlc^e,  II.,  §§  173,  188,  and  III.,  §§  372,  873.)  Christian 
Wolf  argued  against  Spinozism  in  one  part  of  his  Theologla  Eaturalia  (Para poster.,  §§  673-716) ; this  argu- 
ment, translated  into  German,  was  published,  together  with  Spinoza’s  Ethics,  at  Frankf.  and  Leipsic,  in  1744. 
The  system  of  Spinoza,  and  Bayle’s  objeetions  to  the  same,  are  discussed  by  De  Jariges  in  the  Iliatoire  de 
lAcademie  Royale  dea  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettrea  de  Berlin,  annie  1745,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (translated  into  Ger- 
man, in  Hissmau’s  Magazin  fUr  die  PhUoa.  und  ihre  Geschlcbte,  VoL  V.,  Gottingen  and  Lemgo,  1782,  pp.  3- 
72).  In  Germany  attention  was  directed  to  Spinozism,  c.specially  by  the  controversy  between  Jacobi  and 
Mendelssohn  os  to  Lessing’s  relation  to  that  doctrine.  Fr.  H.  Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Lehre  dea  Spinoza,  in  Briefen 
an  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Leipsic,  1785,  2d  edit.,  Breslau,  1789 ; Werke,  Vol.  IV.,  Abth.  1.  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
An  die  Freunde  Leasings,  Berlin,  1786.  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Wider  Mendelssohns  Beachuldigungen,  betreffend  die 
Briefe  ilber  die  Lehre  dea  Spinoza,  Leips,  1786.  Cf.  also  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Morgenatunden  Oder  Yorlesung- 
en  ilber  das  Dasein  Gottes,  Berlin,  1785,  etc.  Werke,  Leipsic,  1843,  VoL  II.,  p.  340  scq.  Herder,  Gott, 
einige  Geaprdche  fiber  Spinoza's  System,  nebat  Shaftesbury's  Naturhymnus,  Gotha,  1787,  2d  edit,  1800 ; in 
Cotta’s  complete  edition,  Vol.  XXXI.,  1863,  pp.  73-218  (an  attempt  to  interpret  Spinozism,  not  with  Jacobi  os 
a form  of  r»T.fheism  or  atheism,  but  as  a form  of  theism).  Goethe,  Aua  meinem  Leben,  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
hett  Works,  Pts.  III.  and  IV.  (of.  Wilh.  Danzel,  Ueber  Golhe'a  Splnoziamua,  Hamburg,  1843,  Karl  Heyder, 
Ueber  daa  VerhUltnisa  Oothe'a  zu  Spinoza,  in  the  ZeUachrtftf.  d.  gesammte  luth.  Theol.  u.  Klrche,  founded  by 
Rudelbach,  Lcips.,  1806,  pp.  261-383,  and  E.  Caro,  La  Philoaophie  de  Goethe,  Paris,  1866).  G.  S.  Francke, 
Ueber  cUe  neueren  Schickaale  dea  Spinozismus  und  seinen  Einfluss  auf  die  Philoaophie  iiberhaupt  und  die 
Vemunftlheologie  inabeaondere.  Prize  Essay,  Schleswig,  1608,  1812.  The  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes on  the  development  of  Spinoza’s  philosophy  has  been  discussed  by  Heinr.  Ritter  (Welclien  Elnflusa  lad 
d Philos,  dea  Carteaiua  auf  d.  Auabildung  der  dea  Spinoza  gehabt,  etc.  Leips.  and  Altcnburg,  1817),  and  the 
conneetion  of  Spinozism  with  tho  Cartesian  philosophy,  by  H.  C.  W.  Sigwort  (Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  dea 
Splnoziamua  mU  der  Cartesian.  Philos.,  Tubing.,  1810);  cf.  Sigwart’s  BeUrage  zur  Eriauterung  dea  Splnoaa- 
mua,  Tilb.,  1838 ; Der  Spin,  hiatoriach  und  philoaophisclt  erliiulert.  Tub.,  1839 ; and  T erglelclLung  der  Reclita- 
und  Staatatheorle  dea  B.  Spinoza  und  dea  Th.  Ilobbea,  Thb.,  1842.  Lud.  Boumani^ 
dlas.  Berol,  1828.  Car.  Rosenkranz,  De  Sp.  Philoaophia,  HaUe  and  Lcips.,  1828.  C.  B.  Schliltcr,  Die  Lehre 
dea  Spinosa  in  ihren  JTaupt-hlomenten  geprUft  und  dargestelU,  Mhnster,  1836.  Karl  Thomas,  Sptnoza  a a 
Metaphysiker,  KUnigsborg,  1840  (brings  into  prominence  the  nominalistic  and  individualistic  elements  which 
are  indeed  contained  in  Spinoza’s  doctrine,  but  only  inoidentaUy  and  in  relative  subordination  to  the  j^omi- 
nant  pantheistic  Monism  of  that  doctrine).  J.  A.  Voigtlflndcr,  Spinoza  nicht  Pantheist,  sondern  e , m 
tho  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1841,  No.  3.  Franz  Baadcr,  Ueber  eine  NoOiicendigkeit  der  Revision  der  masen- 
achaft  in  Bezug  auf  Spinozlatiache  Syateme,  Erlangen,  1841.  E.  Saisset,  Malmonide  et  nMnmnMa 

deux  mondea,  37,  1802,  pp.  296-384.  Cf.  also  tho  chapters  on  Spinozism  in  Bouilher,  UUt.  P P 
Cartisienne,  and  in  Damiron,  Riat.  de  la  philoaophie  du  XVII.  slicle.  Ad  Helflc^h,  Spin^a 
Oder  daa  Weaen  dea  Idealismua  und  dea  Realiamus,  Hamburg  and  Gothi^  1^6.  ' nz  ’ 

LeOmitz  fiber  die  FreiheU  dea  menachlichen  Wiens,  Erlangen,  1847.  J.  K.  Erdmann,  splnoza, 

SpUtozismua,  in  his  T'arm.  Aufs.,  Leips.,  1848,  pp.  118-192.  C.  Sehaarschmidt,  Dea  “ 
urkwidUche  Daratellung  der  Philoaophie  Beider,  nebat  ei,ier  Abhandlung  bon  Viren 

hebrdUche  Grammatik,  Bonn,  1860.  C.  H(eble)r,  Spinoza's  Lehre  vom  rerhdltniaa  ‘'“'f 
Beatandtheiien,  Bern,  1850;  Hebier,  Lessing-mdien,  Bern,  1802,  p.  110  seq.  R.  Zuumermann,  Uebe,  einige 
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XoaMie  Fehlm-  der  spinozlsmchen  Elha-,  reprinted  from  the  StbunmierichU  p!Ulo6..hisi.  1 1 der  kats 
Akad.  d.  Wtss.,  for  October,  1860,  and  April,  1861.  J.  E.  Horn,  Spirwza’s  StaatMre,  Desen^  ISol  Adolf 
Trendelenburg,  ITeber  Spinoza's  Grundaedanken  mid  dessen  Erfolg,  from  the  Transae.  of  the  E.  ^ 

Sciences,  Berlin,  1860,  reprinted  in  Vol.  II.  of  T.'s  Ilist.  Boltrdge  zur  Fhiiosophie,  Berlm,  1865,  pp.  31-111 , 
of  T ’a  essay  Usher  den  letzten  Untersdded  der  phllos.  Systeme,  in  the  Abhandtungen  der  k.  Akad.  d.  THss. 
piiilos  -hist.  Cl.,  I&IT,  p.  2.19  seq.,  and  in  the  nist.  Beitrdge,  II.,  1-30  ;*  also  Ueberdle  avfg^andenen  Ergdn- 
eungen,  etc.  (see  above,  p.  66).  Alphons  v.  Eoesfeld,  Symbola  ad  penitiorem  notitiam  doctrince  <?«««» 
de  substantia propos.,  dies.  Bonn.,  1858.  Theod.  Hub.  Weber,  Sp.  atque  Leibnitit  phllos.,  comm.  Bonn.  1868. 
P.  E.  Bader,  B.  de  Sp.  de  rebus  singularibus  doctrina,  Bcrl.,  1858.  Joh.  Heinr.  LOwe,  Uebe,' den  GottesbegrW 
Spinoza's  und  dessen  Schicksale  (as  a snpplement  to  LOwe’swork  on  the  philosophy  of  Fichte),  Stnt^ar  , 
1802).t  SiHnoza  et  la  Kabbale,  par  le  rabbin  Elie  Benamozegh,  Paris,  1864  {EzzlraU.  de  TUnivers  i^aiUte) 
cf  on  this  essay  T.  Isaac  Misea,  in  the  ZeUschrift  fur  exacts  Philos.,  Vol.  VIII.,  1869,  pp.  359-367.  N.  A. 
Forsberg,  Jemforande  Betraktelse  of  Spinoza's  och  iralebranclie's  metafyslska  princip.,  Akad.  Afiandt., 
Upsala,  186-1.  P.  Kramer,  De  doctr.  Sp.  de  mente  humana  (Dies.  Inaug.),  Halle,  1605.  Chr.  A.  Thilo, 
Ueber  Sp 's  Bellgionsphilosophie,  in  the  Zeitschr . fur  exacts  Philosophic,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  2,  Leipsic,  1865,  pp. 
113-145  ■ VI  4 1866,  389-409 ; VII.,  I.,  1866,  60-99.  A.  v.  Oettingen,  Sp.'s  Ethik  und  der  moderne  Materla- 
lismus,  in  the  Do, pater  Zettsclir.  fUr  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  3.  NourrLsson,  Sp.  et  le  naturalisms 
contemporain,  Paris,  1866.  H.  Joel  D»n  Cliasdai  Creska's  religionsphilos.  Lehren  in  Oirem  gesch.  Eluflusse 
dargestellt.  (In  Joel’s  work,  among  other  things  certain  points  of  contact  between  Spinoza  and  this  Talmud- 
ist, named  in  the  title,-who  is  mentioned  by  Sp.  in  Kpisf.  29 pc.  JJ«.,  Hved  about  A.D.  1400,  and  who 
belonged  to  the  period  and  school  of  the  Nominalists,— are  brought  to  light,  although  they  are,  according  to 
Sigwart’B  judgment,  of  no  very  deep  significance).  Paul  Janet,  Sp.  et  le  Spinozismed'aprls  les  travaux  recens, 
in  the  nevus  des  deux  mondes,  Vol.  70,  1867,  pp.  470^98.  Carl  Siegfried,  Sp.  als  KrUlker  und  Ausleger  des 
alien  Testaments  {Tortenser  Programm),  Naumburg,  1807.  Waldemar  Hayduck,  De  Sp.  natura  naturante 
etnatura  naturata  {Dtss.  inaug.),  Breslau,  1807.  Moritz  Dessauer,  Spinoza  und  Hobbes  {Inaug.  Diss.), 
Breslau,  1868.  Eichard  Avenarius,  Ueber  die  belden  ersten  Phasen  des  Spin.  Panthelsmus  mul  das  Verhillt- 
niss  der  siceiten  zur  dritten  Phase,  nebst  einem  Anhang  iiber  Reihenfolge  und  Abfassungszeit  der  dlteren 
Schriften  Spinoza's,  Leipsic,  1808.  (Avenarius  considers  it  probable  that  the  dialogues  contained  in  the 
Tractatus  de  Deo  et  homitte  victo  already  written  about  1061,  and  that  this  Tyactutus  itself  was  written  in 
1054-55,  the  Tractatus  de  intellectus  emendations  in  1665-66,  and  the  Tractatus  theologlco-poUticus  in  1657- 
01.  Avenarius  assumes,  in  agreement  with  Sigwart,  that  the  Synthetic  Appendix  to  the  Tractatus  de  Deo  et 
homlne  was  written  in  the  year  1601.  The  “ phases,”  which  he  distinguishes  in  the  history  of  Sp.’s  doctrine, 
are  termed  by  him  “the  naturalistic,  the  theistic,  and  the  pantheistic.”)  P.  Schmidt,  Sp.  und  Schleier- 
macher,  BM-lin,  1808.  F.  Hrtel,  Sp.  devoluntate  doctrina,  HaUe,  1868.  J.  H.  von  Kirohmann,  Erlduterungen 
cu  Sp.’s  Ethik  (as  supplement  to  the  translation  of  the  Ethics — a criticism  of  the  Ethics  from  Von  Kirch- 
mann’s  realistic  stand-point),  in  the  Philos.  Blbl.,  Vol.  V.,  Berlin,  1869.  Jos.  Hartwig,  Ueber  das  Verhdlt- 
niss  des  Sptnozismus  zur  Carteslanischen  Doctrtn  {Inaug. -Dissert.),  Breslau,  1869.  The  works  or  articles  on 


• “ Either  force  is  anterior  to  efficient  cause  and  is  the  superior  of  thought,  or  thought  is  anterior  to  force 
and  is  its  superior,  or,  finally,  thought  and  force  are  at  bottom  the  same ; — with  Spinoza  the  distinction 
between  thought  and  blind  force  assumes  the  form  of  the  distinction  between  thought  and  extension,  cogitatlo 
et  extensio ; he  includes  both  in  one,  giving  to  neither  of  them  the  precedence  before  the  other,” — so  Trende- 
lenburg expresses  the  fundamental  conception  of  Spinoza.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  the 
interpretation  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  as  an  Identification  of  extension  and  “blind force”  is  correct,  and  whether 
Ive  are  not  rather  required  by  Spinoza  to  distinguish  within  the  sphere  of  cogitatlo  itself  not  only  “ blind  ” 
force,  but  also  higher,  conscious,  and,  in  its  highest  form,  spiritual  force,  as  constituting  respectively  the 
lower  and  higher  degrees  of  psychical  endowment  (cf.  Eth.  II.,  Prop.  13 : "omnia,  quamvis  diversis  gradibus, 
animata  sunt  ”),  with  which  correspond,  in  the  sphere  of  extension,  form  and  motion,  in  their  elementary  and 
their  more  complicated  forms  (the  latter  especially  in  the  brain).  It  is  not  true  that  “where  thought  cannot 
work  upon  extension  and  dii'ect  it,  in  view  of  a preconceived  effect,  design  is  impossible ; ” it  is  not  “ on  exten- 
sion” that  thought  works,  but  on  the  force  subordinate  to  thought,  and  the  motion  belonging  to  thought 
works  upon  the  motion  which-  corresponds  to  that  force ; the  Intellectus  injlnltus  preeedes  and  determines 
the  finite  intellect,  and  the  latter  precedes  and  determines  the  lower  conscious  and  unconscious  forces  in  the 
world  in  general  and  in  the  moral  world  in  particular,  and  in  this  sense  man — but  not,  indeed,  God,  who  os 
the  infinite  substance  cannot  be  a person— has  power  to  work  in  view  of  endA 

t Lowe  seek-s,  by  emphasizing  the  difference  between  “cogitatlo,"  ns  an  impersonal  attribute  of  substance, 
and  the  “inflnttus  intellectus  Dei,"  as  an  immediate  effect  of  the  sirbstance,  to  justify  the  attribution  to  this 
Infinite  intellect  of  an  absolute  self-consciousness,  a personal  unity,  and  so  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the 
Rpinozistie  and  theistic  conceptions  of  God.  On  tho  same  question  cf.,  among  others,  Ed.  B6hmer,  Spino- 
za,la  Til.,  in  Z.f.  Ph.,  Vol.  42, 1863,  p.  92  seq.,  and  Lehmans, — see  above — pp.  120-125. 
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newly  discovered  additions  to  Sp.'a  works  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  56)  along  with  the  list  of  Sp.’s 
works.  Of.  the  judgments  expressed  concerning  Spinoza  in  the  works  of  Schleiermacher,  J.  G.Fichte,  Schelling, 
Baader,  Hegel,  Herbort,  and  other  philosophers ; further,  the  presentation  and  criUque  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
histories  ot  (modem)  phUosophy  by  Bmcker,  Bnhle,  Tcnncmann,  Hitter,  Feuerbach,  Erdmann,  Kuno  Fischer, 
and  others,  and  also  in  special  works  on  the  history  of  Pantheism— e.  g.  in  Buhlc,  De  ortu  et  progressu  pati 
theismi  inae  a Xenophane  usipte  M Spinotam,  in  Comm.  soc.  ac.  GoU.,  Vol.  X.,  1701,  Jusche,  Der  FanUieis- 
mua  nach  seinen  verschiedenen  Hauptformen,  Berlin,  1820-.02  (cf.  Heinr.  Hitter,  Die  IlalbkanHaner  und  der 
Pantheismus,  Berlin,  1827),  J.  Volkmuth,  Der  dreieinlge  PivUlteiamua  von  T/mlea  Ida  Z/egel  (Zeno,  Spinoza, 
Schelling),  Coiogne,  1837,  in  the  works  and  articles  devoted  to  the  critique  of  philosophical  stand-points  by 
I.  Herm.  Fichte,  Ulrici,  Sengler,  Weiasc,  Honne,  and  others,  and  in  many  other  works  on  religious  phi- 
losophy. 

Baruch  Despinoza,  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  24th  of  November,  1G32,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  Jewish  families,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecutions  di- 
rected against  them  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands.  He 
received  his  first  training  under  the  celebrated  Talmudist,  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  and 
became  acquainted,  among  other  works,  with  those  of  Maimonides,  of  whom  he  had  a 
high  opinion,  and  with  cabalistic  works,  of  which,  however,  he  speaks  rarely  and  al- 
ways disparagingly.  On  the  Cth  of  August,  1G56,  he  was  fully  expelled  from  the  Jew- 
ish communion,  on  account  of  his  “ frightful  heresies.”  Before  this  time  he  had  been 
instracted  in  Latin  by  Franz  van  den  Ende  (not  by  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  who,  in 
the  year  IGoG,  was  only  twelve  years  old),  a learned  physician,  of  naturalistic  sympa- 
thies. From  1G5G  to  IGGO  or  IGGl,  Spinoza  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  family  of  an  Arminian  friend,  being  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Cartesian  and 
the  development  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  lived  next  at  Ehynsburg,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  sect  of  CoUegiants  (who  regarded  the  dogmatic  element  in  religion ’as  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  the  edifying  and  the  moral),  then,  from  1GG4  to  1GG9,  at  Voor- 
burg,  near  the  Hague  ; then  at  the  Hague,  where  he  boarded  first  with  the  widow 
Van  Velden,  and  afterwards,  from  1G71  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1G77,  with  Van  der  Spyck,  the  painter.  He  supported  himself  by  grinding 
lenses.  He  declined,  in  the  year  1G73,  a call  to  Heidelberg— where  Lud\vig,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  offered  him  a professorship  of  philosophy — that  the  liberty  of  philoso- 
phizing, which  he  enjoyed  as  a private  man,  and  which,  indeed,  was  promised  him  for 
the  future  in  the  letter  calling  him  to  Heidelberg,  might  not  be  prejudiced  by  una- 
voidable collisions  with  critics  and  opponents. 

In  the  Compendium  grammatices  linguas  Ilebrceai  the  predilection  <Jf  the  teacher  of  the 
doetrine  of  substance  for  the  Substantive  has  been  remarked.  Cf.  especially  the  article 
by  Jac.  Bemays,  in  the  Supplement  to  Schaarschmidt’s  work,  Bonn,  1850  (cited  above, 
p.  58),  and  Ad.  Chajes,  Bie  liehr.  Oramm.  Sp.  8.,  Breslau,  18G9. 

In  the  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes,  together  with  the  annexed  Cogitata 
Mctaphysica,  written  in  the  winter  of  1GG2-63,  Spinoza  does  not  expose  his  own  doc- 
trine, as  he  expressly  affirms  in  the  preface  (through  the  editor,  his  friend  Ludwig 
Meyer) ; at  the  time  of  -ivritmg  the  work  he  had  already  arrived  substantially  at  the 
doctrines  developed  in  his  later  works. 

The  plan  of  tho  Tractatus  Thedogico-Politiem  was  conceived  at  an  early  date,  and 
executed  between  the  years  1GG5-70.  The  work  is  an  eloquent  defence  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  in  matters  of  religion  (“  quando  qiiidem  rdigio  non  tarn  in  actioni- 
bus  extemis,  quam  in  animi  simplicitate  ac  veritate  consistit,  mdlius  juris  ncque  auctori- 
tatis publicat  cst"),  and  contains  tho  fruits  of  Spinoza’s  personal  experience.  The  fun- 
damental idea  in  it  is  that  of  the  essential  difference  of  the  missions  of  positive  religion 
and  philosophy.  Neither  of  them  should  serve  {ancillari)  the  other;  each  has  its 
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peculiar  office.  In  the  development  of  his  own  thoughts  Spinoza  appears  to  have 
been  guided  by  his  study  of  Maimonides,  and  yet  not  to  have  followed  the  latter  un- 
critically. For  whUe  the  earlier  philosopher,  with  a vievr  to  the  excitation  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  had  taught  that  the  law  was  given  to  the  Jews  not  merely  to  train 
them  to  obedience,  but  also  as  a revelation  of  the  highest  truths,  Spinoza— at  a time 
when  the  interest  in  philosophic  thought  was  fully  assured,  and  when  the  latter  needed, 
therefore,  to  be  freed  from  a subordination  to  religious  dogma,  which  could  only  have 
been  temporarOy  advantageous  to  it— taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  end  of  religion 
is  not  the  cognition  of  truth  as  such,  but  obedience.  This  is  the  idea  which  underlies 
the  Tractate  Theol.-Polit.  (Thus,  later,  and  from  a like  motive,  Moses  Mendelssohn 
claimed  for  Judaism  freedom  from  binding  dogmas,  and  so  Schleiermachcr  treated  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  as  separate  and  co-ordinate,  the  former  having  its  basis  in  feel- 
ing, while  the  latter  was  the  outcome  of  the  endeavor  to  acquire  objectively  valid 
knowledge.)  Spinoza  affirms  accordingly,  in  opposition  to  Maimonides,  that  the  Dible 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  agree  with  human  reason,  nor  is  reason  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  ; the  Bible  pretends  not  to  reveal  natural  laws,  but 
to  exhibit  laws  of  ethics.  By  the  adoption  of  this  principle  he  makes  it  possible  for 
biTTi  to  treat  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Old  Testament,  historically  and  critically, 
unhampered  by  dogmatic  conditions,  and  this  he  proceeds  to  do  in  detail.  A notice- 
able feature  of  the  work  is  the  pre-eminence  which  is  ascribed  (ch.  1)  to  Christ  over 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  receive  the  revelation  of  God 
through  the  hearing  of  words  (like  Moses),  nor  through  visions,  but  discovered  it  im- 
mediately present  in  his  own  consciousness ; in  this  sense,  says  Spinoza,  it  is  true  that 
the  divine  wisdom  took  on  human  nature.  The  philosophical  system  of  Spinoza  is  but 
partially  suggested,  and  not  developed,  in  the  Tractatm  Theologieo-PoliUcus.  The 
seventh  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  it  Spinoza 
adopts,  on  the  one  hand,  the  views  of  a number  of  Jewish  scholars,  some  of  whom, 
like  Abraham  Ebn-Esra  (mentioned  by  Spinoza),  and  also  Isaac  Israeli  (see  above,  vol. 
i.,  § 97),  had  doubted  at  least  the  authenticity  of  siugle  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  in  his  general  exegetical  stand-point,  those  of  Hobbes’s  Leviathan 
(although  in  opposition  to  Hobbes  he  opposes  energetically  the  doctrine  of  ecclesias- 
tical absolutism).  Spinoza  agrees  with  Hobbes  in  the  conviction  that  Scripture 
should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  same  method  by  which  nature  must  be  com- 
prehended. It  is  probable  that  Spinoza  had  already  previously  combated  the  Scrip- 
tural exegis  of  the  Rabbis  in  his  ‘ ‘ Apologia  pro  Spinozae  a j udaiamo  apoatasia  ” (written, 
it  is  likely,  in  the  year  1656). 

In  the  Tractatua  Politicua  (of  later  composition  than  the  preceding),  which  gives 
evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza  nevertheless  comes  out 
in  sharp  opposition  to  the  theory  of  civil  absolutism.  Governments  are  to  bring  the 
actions,  but  not  the  convictions  of  men  into  harmony.  By  doing  violence  to  convic- 
tions, they  provoke  insurrection.  Men  from  the  people,  but  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  associated  with  the  government  in  legislation  and  administration. 

The  Tractatua  de  Deo  et  Iwmine  tguaque  felicitate,  which  was  written  before  1661,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1654  or  1655,  and  is  followed  by  a synthetic  appendix,  written  in 
1661,  is  a sketch  of  the  System  and  an  evident  forerunner  and  herald  of  the  JSthica. 
God’s  existence,  it  is  here  argued,  belongs  to  his  essence.  Further,  the  idea  of  God 
also,  which  is  in  us,  pre-supposes  God  as  its  cause.  God  is  the  most  perfect  being 
{ena  perfeetiadm/im) . God  is  a being  of  whom  infinite  attributes  are  predicated,  each 
of  which  is  in  its  kind  infinitely  perfect.  Every  substance  must  (at  least  in  its  kind) 
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be  infinitely  perfect,  because  it  can  neither  by  itself  nor  by  anything  other  than  itself 
be  determined  to  finiteness.  There  are  not  two  substances  equal  to  each  other,  since 
such  substances  would  limit  each  other.  One  substance  cannot  produce  another  sub- 
stance or  bo  produced  by  it.  Every  substance,  which  is  in  God’s  infinite  understand- 
ing, is  also  reaily  in  nature.  In  nature,  however,  there  are  not  different  substances ; 
nature  is  one  in  essence  and  identical  with  God,  as  the  latter  is  above  defined. — Thus 
Spinoza  in  this  treatise  sets  out,  not  with  a definition  of  the  conception  of  substance, 
in  order  thence  to  advance  to  the  conception  of  God ; but  the  idea  that  God  is,  and 
that  he  combines  in  himself  all  reality,  is  here  already  employed  to  prove  the  doctrine 
that  there  exists  but  one  substance,  and  that  thought  and  extension  are  not  substances 
but  attributes.  Spinoza  points  to  the  fact  that  we  see  unity  in  nature,  and  that,  in 
particular,  in  us  thought  and  extension  are  united ; but  since  thought  and  extension 
have  by  nature  nothing  in  common,  and  each  can  be  clearly  conceived  without  the 
other  (which  Spinoza  allows  to  Descartes),  it  follows  that  their  actual  union  in  us  is 
only  possible  on  condition  that  they  are  both  attributes  of  the  same  substance.  In 
addition  to  Spinoza’s  Jewish  education,  in  consequence  of  which  a religious  conviction 
of  the  strict  unity  of  God  became  firmly  rooted  in  his  nature,  we  may  ascribe  the 
genesis  of  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  in  a very  considerable  degree  to  the 
particular  zeal  with  which  psychological  speculations  respecting  the  mutual  relation 
between  soul  and  body  were  in  his  time  carried  on  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  unmistakable  conflict  of  Occasionahsm — the  doctrine  which 
resulted  ■with  necessity  from  the  Cartesian  principles,  and  which  had  been  specially 
developed  by  Geulinx — with  natural  law.  To  these  causes  should  be  added,  on  the 
other  hand,  Spinoza’s  acquaintance  with  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  -whether  through  the 
Cabala  or  through  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  through 
both.  Spinoza,  undertaking  to  translate  the  poetico-philosophical  notions  issuing 
from  Neo-Platonism  into  scientific  conceptions,  blended  them  -with  the  results  of  his 
critique  of  Cartesianism.  The  Tractatus  de  Deo,  etc.,  represents  a stadium  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spinoza’s  philosophical  development  antecedent  to  the  EtMcs  (see  Sigwart,  p. 
131  seq.)  Spinoza’s  study  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  falls  -within  the  period  included 
between  the  composition  of  the  two  dialogues  which  are  included  in  the  Tractatus  de 
Deo,  etc.,  and  of  which  at  least  the  first  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
the  composition  of  the  Tractatus  itself,  and  his  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  falls 
-wi-thin  the  time  between  the  composition  of  the  Tractatus  de  Deo  and  the  Tractatus  de 
inteUectus  emendationc.  The  most  important  of  the  differences  between  the  Tractatus 
de  Deo  and  the  Ethics  are,  that  in  the  former  the  conception  of  God  as  the  most  per- 
fect being,  but  in  the  latter  the  conception  of  substance,  as  of  that  which  is  m and 
through  itself,  precedes,  and  that  in  the  Tractatus  an  objective  causal  relation  is 
assumed  as  connecting  thought  and  extension,  not-withstanding  their  alleged  absolute 
unlikeness— an  unhkeness  so  great  that  the  conceptions  of  thought  and  extension  are 
affirmed  to  have  nothing  in  common — while  in  the  Ethics  it  is  asserted  that  the  caimal 
relation  cannot  exist  between  dissimilar  things,  and  that  therefore  no  such  relation  exists 
between  thought  and  extension.  The  dialogues  contained  in  the  Tractatus  are  a devel- 
opment of  the  conception  of  nature  regarded  as  infinite. 

The  Tractatus  de  InteUectus  Emendationc  (a  fragment,  ivritten  probably  before  1661, 
and  perhaps  as  early  as  1655  or  1656)  is  a development  of  ideas  concerning  method,  of 
which  the  fundamental  features  are  contained  in  Spinoza's  principal  work,  the 
The  goods  of  the  world,  we  are  here  told,  are  unsatisfying;  the  knowledge  of  truth 
LB  the  noblest  good. 
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The  Ethics  was  written  in  the  years  1GG2-C5,  but  appears  to  have  been  undergoing 
constant  revision  until  the  time  of  Spinoza’s  death.  Spinoza  in  this  work  adopts  as  his 
point  of  departure  the  Cartesian  definition  of  substance,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
developed  by  him  with  greater  logical  consistency  than  they  had  been  by  Descartes. 
Descartes  had  defined  substance,  taken  absolutely,  as  ‘ ‘ that  which  so  exists  that  it 
needs  nothing  else  for  its  existence”  {res  qxuB  ita  existit,  ut  nvMa  aUa  re  indigeat  ad 
existendum) , while  “created  substance”  was,  according  to  him,  “that  which  needs 
only  the  concourse  of  God  for  its  existence  ” {res,  gu(B  solo  Dei  concursu  eget  ad  exis- 
tendum,). Spinoza  defines  substance  {Eth.,  ji.  I.,  def.  3)  as  “that  which  exists  in 
itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself,  i.  e. , the  conception  of  which  can  be  formed  without 
the  aid  of  the  conception  of  anything  else  ” {per  substantiam  inteUigo  id,  quod  in  se 
cst  ct  per  se  concipitur,  hoc  est  id,  ciijus  conceptus  non  indiget  conceptu  alterius  rei, 
a quo  forman  deheat).  Descartes  and  Spinoza  have  alike  neglected  in  their  defi- 
nitions of  substance  to  separate  the  two  categories,  which  Xant  distinguishes  as 
subsistence  (of  which  the  correlate  is  the  inherence  of  predicates)  and  causality 
(whose  correlate  is  the  dependence  of  effects).  The  ohaia  (substance)  of  Aristotle 
is  identified  by  them  with  the  efficient  cause  of  existence.  But  since  God  is  recog- 
nized by  both  as  the  only  cause  of  all  that  is  (though  not  demonstrated  by  fault- 
less arguments  to  be  such),  it  follows  at  once,  that  he  must  be  viewed  by  both  as  also 
the  only  substance.  That  Descartes  admits  the  existence  of  substances  which  cannot 
be  included  under  his  definition  of  substance  is  an  inconsequence  which  is  avoided  by 
Spinoza,  who  proclaims  God  as  the  only  substance,  and  denies  that  anything  which  is 
not  God  is  substantial.  Let  non-inherence  and  non-dependence  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  substance  as  among  the  essential  marks  of  the  latter,  and  yet  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  from  this  definition  that  that  which  is  conditioned,  even  though  it  may 
not  properly  be  called  substantial,  can  only  exist  as  inherent  in  something  other  than 
itself ; it  only  follows,  that  another  term  is  required  to  denote  that  which  at  once  is 
the  substratum  of  the  inhering,  and  which  yet,  as  conditioned,  depends  on  something 
else.  Without  such  another  term  the  definition  of  substance  must  be  so  framed  as 
not  to  confound  the  two  essentially  different  relations : inherence  and  dependence  ; 
otherwise  the  supposed  demonstration  is  a subreption. 

Spinoza  opens  his  Ethics  with  a number  of  definitions  and  axioms  after  the  manner 
of  Euclid,  intending  therefrom,  by  strictly  syllogistic  procedures,  “in  accordance  with 
the  method  of  geometry,”  to  deduce  the  theorems  of  his  system.  By  this  means  he 
expected  to  secure  for  his  doctrine  mathematical  certainty.  But  the  imdertaking  was 
illusory.  Euclid’s  definitions  are,  indeed,  given  at  the  outset  as  merely  nominal  expla- 
nations of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  employed.  But  they  are  shown  in 
the  end  to  be  real  definitions,  i.  e.,  definitions  of  real,  mathematical  objects.  Spinoza, 
on  the  contrary,  has  not  actually  proved  the  reality  of  the  subjects  of  his  definitions. 
Euclid’s  definitions  are  clear  and  may  be  easily  followed  by  the  imagination — qualities 
which  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  definitions  of  Spinoza,  or  which,  where  figu- 
rative expressions  are  employed  (like  in  se  esse,  etc.),  are  only  simulated;  some  of  the 
defimtions  of  Spinoza  (like  that  of  causa  sui,  etc.)  involve  contradictions.  Euclid  em- 
ploys his  terms  throughout  only  in  the  sense  fixed  upon  in  the  definitions ; SiJinoza 
sometimes  presents  an  argumentation,  the  first  part  of  which  is  rendered  plausible  by 
the  employment  of  expressions  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  while  in  the  second 
part  the  same  expressions  are  repeated  in  the  senses  given  them  by  his  (arbitrary)  defi- 
nitions, so  that  the  conclusion  is  obtained  through  a paralogism,  the  quaternio  termi- 
norum,  a “ synthetic”  definition  being  interchanged  with  an  “ analytical  ” (cf.  my  Sys- 
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tem  of  Logric,  §§  61  and  126).  (Proofs  of  this  will  appear  below,  e.  j/.,  in  connection 
with  the  doctrines  of  substance  and  ca2isa  aui  and  of  love. ) Spinoza’s  £i/itcs  is  by  no 
means  (as,  notably,  F.  a Jacobi  among  others  supposed)  theoretically  irrefutable,  but 
rather  (as  Leibnitz,  Herbart,  and  others  have  rightly  judged)  replete  with  paralogisms. 

The  first  Definition  of  Part  I.  of  the  Ethics  is  the  following  : “ By  that  which  is  the 
cause  of  itself  I imderstand  that  whose  essence  involves  existence,  or  that,  whose 
nature  can  only  be  conceived  as  existent”  (per  causam  sui  iniMigo  id,  cvjus  essentia 
invdvit  existentiam  sive  id,  ciijiis  natum  non  potest  condpi  nisi  existens.)\ 

The  second  Definition  is  : “ That  thing  is  said  to  be  finite  in  its  kind  which  can  be 
limited  by  another  of  the  same  nature  ” (Ea  res  didtur  in  suo  genere  finita,  qim  aUa 
ejusdem  natures  terminari  potest).  By  way  of  illustration,  Spinoza  adds  that  a 
body  is  finite  when  it  is  possible  to  conceive  another  still  larger;  in  like  manner,  a 
thought  is  finite  when  limited  by  another  thought;  but  bodies  are  not  limited  by 
thoughts,  nor  thoughts  by  bodies,  j; 

* The  exposure  of  the  paralogisms  involved  in  the  fundamental  positions  is  a necessary  port  of  an  expo- 
sition  of  Spinoza's  system,  for  any  one  who  would  acquire  a thorough  insight  into  that  system.  But  in  order 
not  to  obscure  the  sequence  of  doctrines  in  the  positive  exix)sition  of  Spinoza's  teachings,  wc  shall  offer  our 
remarks  upon  the  paralogisms  contained  in  them  in  the  following  notes  under  the  te.vt.  Spinoza's  philosophi- 
cal importance  arises  from  the  fundamental  opinion  maintainod  by  him,  that  the  psychical,  taken  in  the  widest 
sense  (the  mental,  the  animate,  force),  is  substantially  identical  with  the  extended,  which  is  ix*rceivcd  as 
material  and  follows  the  laws  of  mechanics ; this  Monism  (like  Dualism,  Spiritualism,  Materialism,  Criticism) 
is  one  of  the  great  and  noteworthy  philosophical  hypotheses.  So,  too,  the  tendency  towards  rigid  demonstration 
is  worthy  of  attention  and  respect ; but  the  idea  that  Spinoza  has  realized  this  tendency  and  has  advanced 
real  proofs  of  his  doctrine  is  a mere  prejudice,  which  deserves  not  to  bo  respected,  but  to  be  swept  away. 
False  reasonings  should  bo  corrected  by  cxixjsing  their  faults ; this  and  nothing  else  is  due  to  them.  What- 
ever in  Spinoza  was  genuinely  great,  has  maintained  itself  against  every  assault,  and  attained  to  permanent 
influence  in  the  historical  development  of  philosophy ; but  veneration  misses  its  end  when  it  desires  that  the 
nimbus  of  the  ‘‘holy,  rejected  Spinoza"  should  cover  his  blunders.  To  the  “holy"  in  him  (with  Schleier- 
macher)  an  “ offering  of  ringlets,"  but  to  his  paralogisms,  dissecting  criticism ; thus  each  will  receive  its  dues. 

t The  conception  of  a “ca?wa  is,  if  taken  literally,  an  irrational  one;  for,  in  order  that  an  object 
cause  itself,  it  is  necessary  that  it  exist  before  itself : without  existing  it  can  cause  nothing,  and  it  must  exist 
before  itself,  since  by  hypothesis  it  is  yet  to  be  caused.  The  expression  implies,  according  to  Spinoza's  inten- 

tion, the  dependence  of  existence  on  essence ; but  the  latter  of  these  cannot  cause  the  former,  unless  it  already 
exists  itself,  i.  c.  what  was  to  be  caused  c.xist8  already  before  being  caused.  Spinoza  surreptitiously  objecti- 
fies, after  the  manner  of  mediaeval  Healists,  a distinction  which  is  only  possible  in  abstraction,  the  distinction 
namely,  between  essence  and  existence.  He  treats  these  latter  as  objectively  distinct,  the  latter  presupposing 
the  former,  and  the  former  conditioning  or  causing  the  latter.  The  expression  caxiecL  sui  could  only  be  justified 
as,  say,  an  inexact  designation  for  the  (Xiueelees — the  latter  negative  but  only  adequate  expression  being  thus 
changed  into  the  former  positive  but  inadequate  one.  (The  case  of  a being  already  existing,  being  raised  by 
its  own  action  to  a higher  plane,  furnishes  no  analogy  competent  to  justify  the  irrational  ideo  of  existence 
through  self-causation,  and  to  say  that  “caiwf  sitV'*  is  only  nn  absurdity  when  predicated  of  the  flmte,  and 
not  when  affirmed  of  the  infinite,  were  a speculative  assertion,  which  would  make  of  the  infinite  the  “ 8e\^’c^" 
mentioned  by  Hegel  in  his  criticism  of  Berkeley,  into  which  all  contradictions  flow  together.)  The  expressions 
employed  by  Spinoza  in  defining  “causa  sui,"  namely,  essentia  invoJtene  existentiam  or  non  posse  con- 
clpl  filsi  existens,'^  imply  the  same  fault,  which  is  involved  in  the  ontological  argument  (sw  above,  §§  on 
Anselm  and  Descartes),  and  they  are  employed  by  Spinoza  in  a like  faulty  sense  in  tho  following  demonstra- 
tions. That  every  argument  from  definitions  presupposes  tho  previously  established  existence  o ® 

defined,  Is  a logical  postulate,  against  which  Spinoza  sins  os  naively  as  Anselm,  and  much  ^ 

cartes.  By  appealing  to  the  pretended  implication  of  existence  in  essexUla^  that  which  m , 

nitions  is  conceived,  in  part,  in  a manner  repugnant  to  nature,  is  covered  with  tho  deceptive  sem  ance  o 
reality,  and  the  actually  real  is  In  many  instances  concealed  from  view.  . , , . .j 

t This  definition  of  that  which  is  finite  in  its  kind  is  only  applicable  to  objects  (m),  side  by  side  \rith 
which  others  can  exist  and  for  which  co-existence  implies  mutual  limitation ; it  loses  all  its  significance 'whm 
applied  not  to  such  res,  but  to  natures  or  attributes,  as  c.  g.,  if  tho  question  were  asked,  whether  the  quadratic 
nature  or  the  essence  of  the  square,  /.  e.,  the  limitation  of  a plane  figure  by  four  equal  stra  g mes  <wm  ng 
only  right  angles  with  each  other,  is  finite  or  infinite  In  Its  Idnd,  or  whether  human  nature,  aquibne  nature, 
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As  tMrd,  fourth,  and  fifth  definitions,  foUow  the  Etatements  of  what  Spinoza  under- 
stands by  substance,  attribute,  and  mode.  “ By  substance  I understand  that  which  is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself,  i.  e.,  the  conception  of  which  can  bo  formed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  conception  of  any  other  thing.”  “ By  attribute  I understand  that 
which  the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  essence  of  substance.”  “By  mode  I 
understand  the  accidents  of  substance,  or  that  which  is  in  something  else,  through  the 
aid  of  which  also  it  is  conceived.”  {Per  sulstantmn  intelMgo  id,  quod  m so  cot  at  per  sc 
concipitur,  hoc  cst  id,  cujus  conceptus  non  indiget  conceptu  alterius  rei,  a quo  formari  de- 
beat.  Per  attributum  inteUigo  id,  quod  intelkctus  de  substantia  pcrcipit  tamquam  ejus 
essentiam  constituens  constituens"  here  is  neuter,  and  qualifies  quod,  cf.  Def  VI.]. 
Per  modutn  inteUigo  substantia  affectiones  sive  id,  quod  in  alio  est,  per  quod  ctiam  coneipi- 
iur.)  It  thus  appears  that  the  expressions  in  se  esse  and  in  alio  esse  mark  the  difference 
between  substance  and  affections  or  modes,  while  the  attributes  together  constitute 
the  substance.  In  each  case  Spinoza  teUs  how  the  thing  defined  is  and  how  it  is  con- 
ceived {i.  c.,  when  adequately  conceived,  in  which  case  the  conception  agrees  with  the 
reaUty.)  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  his  definition  of  attribute  in  a way 
which  would  obliterate  the  difference  between  Spinozism  and  Kantianism,  namely,  by 
supposing  Spinoza  to  mean  that  tho  distinction  of  attributes  is  due  only  to  a mental 
act  on  our  part,  and  that  we  then  objectify  the  distinction,  as  though  it  were  founded 
in  the  nature  of  substance  j so,  it  is  added,  a really  white  surface  appears  to  the 
eye  blue  or  green  when  viewed  through  a blue  or  green  glass.  But  this  interpretation, 
which  would  make  of  Spinoza  a Subjectivist,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  his  philosophy,  which  is  much  rather  objective,  nor  with  his  express  Ian 
guage  (e.  g.  in  Def.  VI.  : substantiam  constantem  infinitis  attributis,  etc.)  The  attri- 
butes are,  according  to  Spinoza,  in  reality,  not  indeed  separated  from  each  other  in  the 

leonine  nature,  etc.,  are  limited  or  unlimited.  And  yet  Spinoza,  when  the  definition,  in  view  of  the  examples 
cited  by  him — to  the  first  of  which,  at  least,  it  is  appropriate — has  once  been  granted,  afterwards  makes  of  it 
that  illicit  use,  in  which  the  limit  of  its  meaning  and  truth  os  above  given  is  forgotten,  and  commits,  besides, 
tho  second,  still  worse  fault,  of  making  the  criterion  of  finitoness  to  consist,  not  in  the  possibility  of  a 
nature  or  an  “ attribute”  being  limited  by  another  (generically  similar,  but  specifically  different)  nature, 
but  really  in  tho  possibility  of  a nature  being  limited  by  itself  as  a second  nature — which  is  absurd.  He  say.s, 
namely  (in  the  demonstration  to  Prop.  VII. : omnfs  substantia  est  necessario  injlnita)  of  that  substance  which 
has  but  a single  attribute,  that  it  is  not  finite,  sinco  otherwise  (according  to  the  second  definition)  it  must  be 
limited  by  another  substance  of  the  same  nature,  which  is  impossible,  because  no  two  substances  with  tho 
same  attribute  can  exist ; but  this  latter  affirmation  he  has  proved  by  identifying  substance  with  'the  totality 
of  its  attributes,  whence  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  substance  of  one  attribute  or  one  nature  is  to  bo  con- 
ceived as  absolutely  identical  with  this  attribute  or  nature ; the  limitation,  therefore,  of  this  substance  by 
another  of  the  same  nature,  would  be  the  limitation  of  the  same  nature  by  itself  as  a second  nature.  Tho  ab- 
surdity of  this  conclusion,  however,  cannot  prove  the  non-limitation  of  tho  nature  or  substance,  because  it  Is 
an  absurdity  arising  not  from  tho  hjpothesia  of  limitation,  but  from  Spinoza’s  absurd  mode  of  procedure. 
Tbo  quadratic  nature,  the  aquiline  nacure,  etc.,  or  a substance  identical  with  any  such  nature,  cannot  be 
limited  by  itsdlf  as  another  nature  or  substance ; this,  however,  is  not  because  it  is  unlimited  or  infinite,  but 
because  it  is  not  different  from  itself — 1 is  not  equal  to  2 — and  also  because  the  idea  of  tho  limitation  of  one 
thing  by  another  homogeneous  thing  is  clearly  and  fully  applicable  only  to  objects  existing  side  by  side,  rc«, 
and  not  to  “natures.”  The  deceptive  appearance  of  demonstration  is  founded  in  the  misleading  expression : 
substantia  unius  nalurce^  “substance  of  one  nature,”  which  summons  up  tho  idea  of  a concrete  existence 
distinct  from  the  nature  or  attribute  itself,  which  idea,  after  being  employed  in  tho  paralogism,  Ls  again  set 
aside  by  Spinoza  through  recourse  to  his  definitions  and  tho  propositions  derived  from  them.  But  tho  para- 
logism has  provided,  meanwhile,  a principle,  by  which  a show  of  justification  is  secured  for  Spinoza’s  proce- 
dure in  admitting  only  that  which  is  without  limit  (extension),  or  that  which  at  any  rate  can  bo  regarded  as 
unlimited  {cogitatio\  to  be  an  attribute  or  a natura^  and  in  relegating  all  else  to  the  class  of  affections  or 
modes,  (To  the  same  result,  also,  leads  the  subsequent  definition  of  affection  or  mode— a dermition  closely 
related  to  that  of  finitencss — by  the  expression  i “ fn  alio  esse ; ” see  below. ) 
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substance  to  whicli  they  belong,  birt  they  are  different,  and  the  mind  in  distinguishing 
them  docs  but  recognize  their  intrinsic  diversity  ; the  very  existence  of  the  mind  im- 
plies of  itself  the  existence  of  the  attribute  of  thought,  and  the  real  distinction  of  the 
latter  from  extension.  It  is  only  the  act  of  isolating  the  single  attribute,  of  separating 
it  for  the  time  from  the  really  unseparated  imity  in  which  aU  the  attributes  are  com- 
bined, for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  apart  (i.  e.,  it  is  only  the  “ quatenm  considera- 
tur  ”),  that  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  mind.  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a 
prism  which  analyzes  the  white  ray  of  light  may  be  allowed,  but  the  comparison  of  it 
to  a spectator  who  varies  the  color  by  using  now  a blue,  and  now  a green  glass  is  at 
least  liable  to  mislead,  and  suggests  a false  interpretation.  The  distinction  of  attri- 
butes by  Spinoza,  which  may  seem  to  justify  a subjectivistic  interpretation  of  his 
doctrine  of  attributes,  is  but  a distinction  of  various  inseparable  phases  of  the  sub- 
stance which  the  attributes  constitute,  a distinction  which  repeats  itself  in  our  concep- 
tion of  substance.  But  each  of  these  attributes  or  phases,  like  different  definitions  of 
the  circle,  etc. , is  a complete  expression  of  the  substance,  because  they  are  aU  insep- 
arably connected  with  each  other.  (Cf . Spinoza’s  comparison  of  the  attributes  in  sub- 
stance to  smoothness  and  whiteness  in  one  surface,  or  to  Israel,  who  wrestled  with 
God,  and  Jacob,  who  seized  upon  the  heel  of  his  brother  ; see  Epist.  27,  and  cf.  Tren- 
delenburg. Hist.  IJeitr.,  III.  p.  3G8.)  The  substance  is  the  totality  of  the  attributes 
themselves  ; the  modes,  on  the  contrary,  are  something  other,  secondary ; for  which 
reason,  also,  Spinoza  can  say  (in  the  corollary  to  Prop.  VI.)  that  there  exists  nothing 
but  substance  and  affections,  not  as  though  the  attributes  as  such  had  no  existence,  or 
as  though  they  were  not  reaUter  different  from  each  other,  but  because  their  existence, 
in  the  mentioning  of  substance,  has  already  been  indicated.  The  modes  of  substance 
do  not  constitute  a positive  addition  to  it.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  mere  limita- 
tions of  it,  determinations,  hence  negations  (“  omnis  determinatio,"  says  Spinoza,  “ est 
negatio”),  just  as  every  mathematical  body,  in  virtue  of  its  limitation,  is  a determina- 
tion of  the  realm  of  infinite  extension  (negation  of  that  portion  of  space  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  body). 

The  modes,  or  accidents,  are  not  constituent  parts  of  substance ; substance  is  by 
nature  prior  to  its  accidents  (according  to  Prop.  I.,  which  is  deduced  directly  from  the 
definitions),  and  must,  in  order  to  be  viewed  in  its  true  nature,  be  considered  apart 
from  its  accidents  and  in  se  (Demonstr.  of  Prop.  V. : depositis  affcctionibus  et  in  sc  con- 
sidcrata).  Hence  Spinoza  cannot  mean  by  substance  a concrete  thing,  for  the  latter 
can  never  exist  -without  individual  determinations  (which  Spinoza  reckons  among 
“ affections”  or  accidents),  nor  be  considered  " apart  from  its  accidents,  or  as  it  truly 
and  really  exists.  By  substance,  in  Spinoza’s  language,  we  can  only  understand  an 
Abstractum,  to  which  he  yet  (after  the  maimer  of  mediasval  realists)  attributes  inde- 
pendent existence.* 


* In  nmrldng  the  difference  between  substance  and  its  accidents,  Spinoza  ignores  the  figurative  character 
of  the  expressions  employed  by  him  : in  se  esse  and  in  alio  esse  (“  existence  in  self  and  Mistcnce  m 
thing  else”),  and  their  incompetence  to  serve  as  criteria  of  the  attributive  or  moc  c ara  “ ° , , 

elements  of  an  object.  Extension  and  thought  are  viewed  by  him  os  attributes ; 4 jrc  or^ 
itself,  so  ore  extension  and  thought  <n  extension  and  thought-a  statement  w ic  ^ ^ 
connected.  Every  parHeular  thought  and  act  of  wiU  is  ^•iewed  by  him  as  a mode ; but  that  th^o  ^ m the 
general  attribute  termed  thought  can,  at  the  most,  bo  said  only  in  a figuraUve  sense,  ^ 
beina  in  has  no  proper  meaning  except  in  connection  with  the  attribute  o ex  nsio  . , 

tend  the  application  of  this  distinction  between  mibstance  or  attribute  and  mode^  and 
to  other  than  those  mentioned  by  Spinoza  (which  must  be  aUowabl^  since  Spta.^  s 
thought  and  extension  are  the  only  knowable  attributes  is  arbitraiy,  und  founded  only  on  a senes  p 
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The  next  definition  is  ; By  God  I understand  the  absolutely  infinite  being,  i.  e,,  the 
substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite essence.  {Per  Deim  inMigo  ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est  substantiam  ^nstantem 
infinitis  attiibutis,  quorum  mumquodque  (rtemam  et  infinitam  essentiam  expnmit.)  The 
expression  absolutely  infinite”  is  explained  in  the  ExfiLicatio,  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  expression  “ infinite  in  its  kind  ” {in  sm  genere  infinitum) ; that  which  is  unlimited 
or  infinite  in  its  kind  only,  is  not  such  in  respect  of  all  possible  attributes  ; but  the  ab- 
solutely infinite  is  infinite  in  respect  of  all  attributes.* 

The  seventh  Definition  relates  to  freedom  : That  thing  is  called  free  which  exists  by 
the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature  and  the  determining  cause  of  whose  activity  is  in 
itself  alone.  But  that  is  called  necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  another,  and  whose  activity  is  the  result  of  fixed  and  determinate  causes  {ea  res  libera 
dicitur,  qum  ex  sola  sum  natures  necessitate  existit  et  a se  sola  ad  agendum  determinatur. 
Necessaria  autem  vel  potius  coacta  quae  ab  alio  dcteimiinaiur  ad  existendum  et  operandum 
certa  ac  determinata  ratwne).\ 

gism3),  and  it  we  affirm,  accordingly,  that  the  accidents  {afectionea)  of  any  essence  or  nature  that  may  be 
defined  are  in  that  essence,  we  are  conducted  necessarily  to  the  assertion  that,  for  example,  the  specific  length 
of  the  side  of  any  particular  square  and  the  position  of  the  square  are  immanent  in  the  quadratic  nature,  or 
that  the  individual  man,  eagle,  lion,  exists  in  human,  aquiline,  or  leonine  nature.  Thus  we  arc  landed  at 
once  in  a crude  Pealism  (in  the  mediieval  sense  of  the  term),  whose  scientific  legitimacy  is  simply  pre- 
supposed, but  not  demonstrated  by  Spinoza.  The  counter-arguments  of  Nominalism  are  nowhere  confuted 
by  Spinoza,  who,  on  the  contrary,  admits  their  justice  in  theory,  while  he  indicates  the  contrary  by  his  prac- 
tice. 

He  proceeds  here,  as,  in  logical  respects,  everywhere,  in  a manner  altogether  naive.  Tnesse  {ewTrdpxnv) 
is,  indeed,  also  an  Aristotelian  expression  ; but,  as  employed  by  Aristotle,  it  has  an  intelligible  and  legitimate 
meaning,  since  for  Aiistotle  the  substances  to  which,  as  he  says,  the  name  of  substance  pre-eminently  be- 
longs (irpuTat  ovo’iai)  arc  all  individual  objects,  in  which  w’hatcver  can  be  predicated  of  them  may  be  said 
to  be.  Of  individual  objects  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  considered  “ vere"  i.  e.,  as  they  really  ore,  “ de- 
poffitis  aJfecUonibus  ” (hence,  after  making  abstraction,  e.  o.,  of  figure  and  limitation,  and  retaining  in  mind 
only  the  attribute  of  extension,  and  after  making  abstraction  of  all  that  which  distinguishes  one  thinking 
being  from  another,  and  retaining  only  the  attribute  of  thought) ; to  say  so  presupposes  that  other  significa- 
tion of  substance  and  the  substantial,  according  to  which  the  words  stand  for  essentia  and  the  essential.  In 
order  to  establish  by  universal  criteria  the  differenoe  between  the  substantial,  in  the  sense  of  the  essential, 
and  the  unessential,  a profound  and  thorough  logical  investigation  is  requisite.  This  investigation  Spinoza 
has  not  made,  but  makes  up  for  its  lack  by  retaining  expressions  Vhich  have  a relative  propriety  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  signification  of  substance,  the  one  in  which  Spinoza  docs  not  employ  the  term.  These 
expressions  arc  “ in  sc”  and  “ in  alio  esse"  and  this  uncritical  blundering  is  then  necessarily -followed  by  an 
utter  confusion  of  ideas.  The  first  signification  of  substance  is  given  up,  and  the  second  is  corrupted,  in  that 
only  that  is  allowed  to  bo  substantial,  in  connection  with  which  the  expression  “to  bo  in”  has  a real  sense 
{i.  c.,  extension),  or  is  susceptible,  in  case  of  emergency,  of  having  such  a sense  interpreted  into  it  {i.  e., 
cogitatlo\  while  all  else  (e.  g.,  that  which  in  the  square  is  essential  to  its  being  a square,  or  in  man,  to  his 
being  man,  etc.)  is  classed  among  accidents  and  modes,  as  being  unessential.  The  supposed  rigorous  en- 
chainment of  ideas,  which  has  been  unjustly  praised  in  the  Ethics"  of  Spinoza,  is  based,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  on  defects  of  clearness  and  on  paralogisms.  A good  port  of  his  theorems  arc  far 
better  than  his  argumentations. 

* Spinoza  admits  that  there  exist  numberless  other  attributes  beside  thought  and  extension,  but  ho  slips 
over  this  point ; as  to  what  these  attributes  can  be,  we  ore  left  in  the  dark.  But  with  this  definition  of 
‘God,”  it  is  not  difficult  for  Spinoza — who,  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  demonstration  demand  it,  is  pre- 
pared, by  means  of  the  irrational  conception  of  “essence  involving  existence,”  to  prove,  through  the  onto- 
logical paralogism,  that  the  definition  is  objectively  correct — to  include  in  the  unity  of  substance  all  that  ac- 
tually exists.  In  doing  this,  however,  as  in  all  his  paralogisms,  it  need  not  bo  said  that  he  is  not  at  all  to  be 
considered  as  actuated  by  a sophistical  intention,  but  simply  as  under  the  influence  of  an  unconscious  self- 
deception. 

t The  first  part  of  the  definition  of  7'cs  libera  involves  the  same  error  as  the  positive  use  of  the  expres- 
sion causa  8ui,  namely,  the  confounding  of  uncansedness  in  the  eternal  and  primitive  being  with  self- 
causation,  /.  e.,  with  an  existence  caused  by  its  own  nature  (as  if  the  latter — even  making  abstraction  of 
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The  eighth  Definition  links  the  conception  of  eternity  with  the  ontological  Paralo 
gism  : By  eternity  I understand  existence  itself,  in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  necessarily 
to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal  thing  {per  ceternitalem  intdUgo  ipsam 
cxistentiam,  quatenus  cx  sola  rei  aeternce  defirdtione  neccssario  sequi  condpilur). 

To  the  eight  definitions  Spinoza  adds  seven  axioms.  The  first  Axiom  is : Every- 
thing which  is,  is  either  in  itself  or  in  some  other  thing.  {Omnia,  qua;  sunt,  vd  in 
sa  vel  in  alio  sunt).  * 

The  second  Axiom  is : That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through  another,  must  be 
conceived  through  itself  {id  quod  per  ediud  non  potest  coneipi,  per  so  concipi  debet).  \ 

The  third  Axiom  is  : A determinate  cause  being  given,  the  effect  necessarily  fol- 
lows, and  per  contra  : if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  it  is  impossible  that  the  effect 
should  follow.  {Ex  data  causa  determinata  necessario  sequitur  effcctus,  ct  contra : si 
nulla  detur  determinata  causa,  impossibile  est,  ut  effectus  sequatur.)% 

The  knowledge  of  the  effect  depends  upon  and  involves  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  {Effectus  cognitio  a eognitione  causes  dependet  et  eandem  involvit.)  This  is  the 
fourth  Axiom,  which  expresses,  in  its  (subjective)  relation  to  human  knowledge,  the 
same  which  in  the  third  was  expressed  objectively. § 

The  fifth  Axiom  affirms  that  things  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  or  the  conception  of  the  one  does  not  in- 
volve the  conception  of  the  other  {qua  nihil  commune  cum  se  invicem  liabcnt,  etiamper 

time— conld  in  any  real  sense  be  the  prlus  of  existence).  The  second  part  comes  more  nearly  to  the  point, 
since  in  fact  freedom  belongs  to  action,  and  not  to  entrance  into  existence ; yet  it  diverts  attention  from 
what  is  alone  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  the  whole  sphere  of  experience,  or  from  the  fact  that  every  event 
depends  on  the  co-operation  of  several  factors,  and  that  freedom  means  only  the  prevalence  of  the  internal 
factors  over  the  external.  But  the  definitions  of  necessity  and  compulsion  should  have  been  separated  from 
each  other,  and  not  by  a “pci  potiua"  amalgamated.  For  the  rest,  Spinoza  rightly  seeks  for  the  proper  op- 
posite of  freedom,  not  in  necessity  taken  generally,  but  in  a distinct  kind  of  necessity,  namely,  constraint, 
which  is  to  bo  defined  as  a necessity  having  its  source  not  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  constraint,  but  in 
something  foreign  to  that  nature  (whether  in  the  internal  or  the  external  world),  and  overruling  the  endeavors 
(and  frustrating  the  wishes)  to  which  that  nature  itself  gives  rise. 

♦ This  axiom,  combined  with  the  third  and  fourth  definitions,  is  employed  (in  the  Demonstrallo  to  the 
fourth  and  tho  corollary  to  the  sixth  Proposition)  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  in  reality  nothing  exists 
but  substances  and  their  accidents.  The  4®fflonstration  is  illusory  on  account  of  tho  figurative  use  mads  , 
of  tho  expressions  in  se  esse  and  in  alio  esse  in  the  Definitions ; while,  on  tho  contrary,  such  plausibility 
as  the  axiom  retains,  after  the  necessary  deductions  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  tho  words 
in  se  esse,  depends  on  the  expressions  being  token  literally. 

+ Two  things  are  hero  left  out  of  consideration : 1.  That  since  conceiving  (or  comprehending)  implies 
the  perception  of  a causal  nexus,  and  since  every  causal  relation  subsists  between  two  or  more  related  ele- 
ments, not  the  disjunctives  “ either,  or,”  either  concipi  per  aliud  or  concipi  per  se,  but  rather  the  coUigatives 
“as  well,  os  ” are  in  place,  1.  e.,  it  should  be  aCfirmed  that  whatever  is  conceived  is  conceived  in  and  by  means  of 
its  relation  to  its  causal  correlate,  greater  weight  being  laid  on  the  one  or  tho  other  of  these  correlates  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  2.  That  the  conceivablencss  of  all  things  may  not  bo  presup- 
poscrl  without  farther  question,  but  that  tho  inquiry  should  first  bo  raised,  whether  there  exist  limits  to  oirr 
knowledge,  which  question  again  resolves  itself  into  the  (Kantian)  question,  whether  there  arc  no  absolute  or 
universal  limits  to  human  knowledge,  and  into  tho  question  (of  controlling  importance  for  the  determina- 
tion of  tho  immediate  problems  of  science)  as  to  what  at  any  given  time  is  tho  actual  limit  of  conccivable- 
ncss,  and  what  are  the  next  steps  necessary  to  enlarge  tho  sphere  of  things  conceivable. 

X This  axiom  is  only  true  when  tho  conception  of  cause  is  rightly  understood,  and  when  tho  cause  is  not 
conceived  as  something  simple,  rather  than  composite. 

§ It  is  characteristic  of  Spinoza  that,  of  the  double  relation  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ns  subsisting  between 
our  knowledge  and  the  objective  causal  nexus,  ho  hero  attends  only  to  one  aspect,  namely,  to  that  know! 
edge  which  advances  from  tho  vp&repov  ijjvaei  to  the  v<rrepov  <f>vtr€i  (a  priori  ad  postetins),  but  leaves  the 
other  unmentioned,  namely,  tho  regressive  inference  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  a posteriori  ad  prius,  from 
the  uorepov  (f>v<rii,  which  yet  is  the  wporepor  irpbi  ijpas  or  the  yi  upipwTtpov,  to  the  irporepoi'  <pvtrti 
which  is  the  vortpoy  np'os  iiiiai. 
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se  irMoem  inteUigi  non possiuit,  she  conceptus  unius  altcrim  conceptum  non  involcU),  from 
which,  in  combination  with  the  preceding  axioms,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  (in  Prop. 
III.),  that,  of  two  things  having  nothing  in  common,  the  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  other.* 

In  the  sixth  Axiom  Spinoza  affirms  that  the  true  representation  must  agree  with  the 
object  represented  {idea  vera  debet  cum  suo  ideato  convenire).\ 

The  seventh  and  last  Axiom  asserts  that  if  anything  can  be  conceived  as  not  exist- 
ing, its  essence  does  hot  involve  existence  {quidquid  ut  non  existens  piotcst  concipi,  ejus 
essentia  non  inwlvit  exisicntiam).  | 

The  Definitions  and  Axioms  are  followed  by  Propositions,  to  which  proofs  are  joined 
that  have  indeed  only  the  appearance  of  proofs,  since  the  definitions  and  postulates 
on  which  they  depend  involve  logical  faults. 

The  first  Proposition,  deduced  immediately  from  Definitions  III.  and  V.,  is  as  fol- 
lows : Substance  is  prior  to  its  accidents.  The  second  Proposition  affirms  that  two 
substances,  with  different  attributes,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  and  it 
is  derived  from  the  Definition  of  substance  ; § from  this  it  is  concluded  that  one  sub- 
stance cannot  be  the  cause  of  another  substance  having  attributes  different  from  its 
own ; but  Spinoza  asserts  farther  (in  Prop.  V.)  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  substances 
with  the  same  attribute  (because  for  him,  as  above  remarked,  the  substance  is  identical 
•ivith  its  attributes,  and  consequently,  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  the  substance 
is  the  same),  so  that  neither  can  one  substance  be  the  cause  of  another  substance  hav- 
ing an  attribute  the  same  as  its  own ; therefore,  he  concludes,  no  substance  can  be 
the  cause  of  another  substance  (Prop.  VI.).  One  substance  cannot  be  produced  by  an- 
other substance,  and  therefore,  since  in  reality  nothing  exists  but  substances  and  their 
affections,  not  by  anything  else  whatsoever  (Corollary  to  Prop.  VI.).  Since  one  sub- 
stance cannot  be  produced  by  another,  it  must,  says  Spinoza  (in  the  demonstration  to 
Prop.  Vn.),  be  the  cause  of  itself,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  first  definition,  its  essence  in- 
volves its  existence,  or  existence  belongs  to  its  nature  (Prop.  VII. ; Ad  naturam  sub- 
stantice pertinet  existere).\ 


To  this  axiom  the  above  remarks  on  the  relaHon  of  causaUty  are  applicable.  In  the  fourth  of  his 
TMters  Spmoza  seeks  (with  apparent  justice)  to  e.stablish  the  proposition,  that  the  causal  relation  presup- 
poses  Mmettog  common  to  the  terms  of  the  relation,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  reverse  were  true,  the  effect 
must  nave  all  which  it  hag  from  nothing, 

t No  a.xiom  was  needed  here,  but  only  a deOnition  of  truth.  Undoubtedly  truth,  in  the  Uteral,  theorcti- 
cal  si^catiou  of  this  word,  is  the  agreement  between  thought  and  that  portion  of  reality  to  which 
bought  IS  directed.  But  it  is  not  the  isolated  representation  {idea)  which  is  tme  or  false,  but  only  the 
combination  of  representations  in  a judgment  (an  affirmation)  j when  a representation  does  not  enter  into 

subsists  neither  the  relation  of  truth  nor  of  falsehood.  This  just  observation 
of  Aristotle  Spinoza  has  hero  left  unnoticed. 

n “"‘“'“eical  paralogism  is  founded,  the  idea  that  there  is 

its  existence.  Eveiy  real  essentia  implies,  of 
ZTo  ? f r the  objects  whoso  essence  it  is;  but  this  proposition  is  a mere  tautology.  No  essence 
^u  bo  a cauro  before  it  c.xista  ; but  it  exists  only  in  the  objects  whose  essence  it  is.  That  form  of  thought 

S ct  oTj;!e“lneenrr'’“’  " -ay  indeed,  if  the  reaht  ^f  So 

but?ot  witLt^^^^^^^^  P-«aPPOsed,  justify  us  in  attributing,  d priori,  definite  predicates  to  that  object, 
“t^U  presupposition,  and  it  can  therefore  in  no  case  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  prcsuppol 

SniL^^e  is  coiTcct  only  in  the  case  of  totally  different  attributes,  but  not  in  the  case,  which 

1 fo  thiflnrr-Tr  attributes  genericaUy  the  same  and  only  specifically  different, 

plelented  bv  overlooked  that  the  first  proposition  needs  to  bo  sup- 

witWa  ei^L  h t (2)  -S«tive  affirmation:  it  must  b^ 

withou  a cause,  has  been  illegitimately  converted  into  the  positive  one:  it  must  be  the  cause  of  itsTf  m 

fo  the  inference:  it  mus,  since  it  is  not  caused  by  anything  else,  be  caused  by  itsetme  “r^  caS’lS 
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The  proof  of  Prop.  VIII. ; “All  substance  is  necessarily  infinite,”  rests  on  the  as- 
sertion (in  Prop,  V.)  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  substance  having  the  same 
attribute.* 

From  the  definition  of  Attribute  Spinoza  deduces  the  nmtb  Proposition : The  more 
reality  or  being  a thing  has,  the  more  attributes  does  it  possess  {quo  plus  TGalitdiis 
aut  esse  unaqueeque  res  habet^  eoplura  attributa  ipsi  competunt),  and  from  the  same  defi- 
nition, together  with  the  definition  of  Substance,  the  tenth  Proposition  : Every  attri- 
bute of  one  substance  must  be  conceived  by  itself  {nnwiiquodque  unius  ^stantim 
attributum  per  se  concipi  debet).\ 

been  taken  in  the  sense  sanctioned  by  nnivcrsal  usage,  while  in  the  conjoined  premise  (“its  essence  ne- 
cessarily involves  existence,  or  existence  belongs  to  its  nature”— id  eat  [per  Def.  /.]  ipaiua  eaaenUa  involcit 
7ieceasario  exiaietitiam  aive  ad  ^ua  naluram pertinet  exiatere)  the  same  term  in  the  expressiou  “cause  of  it- 
self” is  explained  in  accordance  with  Spinoza’s  arbitrary  definition,  without  even  an  attempt  to  show  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  significations ; in  other  words,  the  fallacy  above  indicated  (p.  C-l)  of  a qitaternio 
terminorum  is  committed  by  the  confounding  of  a “definition  formed  synthetically”  with  one  “formed 
analytical!}'.” 

* That  this  proof  is  fallacious,  because  the  second  Definition,  on  which  also  it  rests,  involves  a false 
supposition,  has  been  remarked  above.  That  a substance  is  alone  in  its  kind  and  cannot  be  limits  by  a 
duplicate  of  itself  (since  no  such  duplicate  can  exist)  determines  nothing  respecting  the  magnitude  and 
extension  of  the  “substance.”  Grant,  for  example,  that  each  thought  is  homogeneous  with  every  other 
thought,  i,  e.,  that  “ thought  generally”  is  one,  and  it  no  more  follows  that  thought  is  unbounded  and  ubi- 
quitous than  that,  because  every  eagle  participates  in  the  one  aquiline  nature  (or,  to  express  it  in  Spino- 
zistic  phraseology,  is  in  the  aquiline  nature),  the  aquiline  nature  is  unbounded  and  ubiquitous,  or  that, 
supposing  our  sun  to  be  the  only  one  in  existence,  it  must  therefore  be  infinite.  A shorter  proof  is  sub- 
joined by  Spinoza  in  the  first  Scholium,  founded  simply  on  Propos.  VII.  (ad  naluram  aubatantice  pertinet 
existei'c),  lie  here  argues  that  all  substance  must  be  infinite,  because  the  finite  is  in  reality  a partial  ne- 
gation (ex  parte  negatio)  and  the  infinite  is  an  absolute  aifirmation  of  existence  (ahaoluta  ojjlrmatio  exia- 
tentlve  allcujua  naturce).  But  the  terms  of  this  argument — which  agrees  with  Spinoza’s  theorem,  “ omnia 
determinatio  eat  negatio'^ — involve  a petitio  principii^  sinco  the  infinity  of  all  that  is  primitive  must  bo 
presupposed,  in  order  justly  to  affirm  that  finiteness  is  a partial  negation  of  this  primitive  reality ; one  who 
should  adopt  the  theory  of  atoms,  or  of  finite  monads,  or  perchance  of  a finite  world  as  the  primitive /oc/wm, 
would  not  be  compelled  to  admit  this  ailment  of  Spinoza,  and  could  not  be  refuted  by  it.  (Leibnitz,  in  bis 
Conaiderationa  aiir  la  doctrine  dun  Eaprit  univerael^  in  Erdmann’s  Extracts  from  his  Philos.  Works,  p. 
179.  declares  Spinoza’s  demonstrations  concerning  substance  to  be  ^^pitoyablea  ou  non  intelUgiblea.'*'') 

+ The  latter  Proposition  stands  in  a doubtful  relation  to  the  Definition  of  substance  as  that  which  “is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself.”  (That  substance  must  be  conceived  by  iiaelf  is  not  intended  by  Spinoza 
to  be  viewed  os  constituting  a second  mark  of  substance  distinct  from  that  expressed  in  the  words : ia  in 
itaelf;  on  the  contrary,  sinco  thought  and  being  arc  conceived  as  congruent,  the  two  marks  are  essentially 
identical.)  All  that  can  lawfully  be  inferred  is  that  the  attribute,  since  it  too  must  bo  conceived  by  itself, 
must  also  be  substantial,  or  that  no  substance  can  have  more  than  one  attribute.  In  a Scholion  Spinoza 
repudiates  this  conclusion  as  inadmissible,  because  it  would  conflict  w'ith  the  substance  of  the  ninth  Propo- 
sition, but  ho  does  not  succeed  in  overthrowing  its  formal  truth  and  necessity.  The  difference  bet\\’een  attri- 
bute and  substance  cannot  consist  with  the  ascription  to  every  attribute  of  per  ae  condpi^  and  in  the  ninth 
Proposition  the  presupposition  that  one  substance  can  have  more  reality  and  being  than  another  is  itself 
left  undemonstrated.  Either  the  so-called  attribute  possesses  independent  existence — in  W’hich  case  it  is  a 
substance — or,  with  other  so-called  attributes,  it  must  be  affirmed  as  a predicate  of  substance,  in  which 
case  it  is  in  the  substance  and  can  be  conceived  or  thought  only  through  the  substance,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  attribute,  but  a mode.  It  w'ould  bo  logically  more  consistent  to  assume  the  existence  of  one 
substance  with  one  attribute,  or  even  of  numerous,  perhaps  infinitely  numerous  substances,  each  having  one 
attribute  (substance  and  attribute  thus  being  identical),  than  to  assume  the  existence  of  a plurality  of  at- 
tributes. Then,  of  course,  no  distinction  between  substances  of  greater  and  less  reality,  nor  between  infinity 
in  kind  and  absolute  infinity,  would  be  odmissdblc.  But  Spinoza  mokes  and  maintains  these  distinctions 
in  order,  evidently — however  far  he  may  be  from  confessing  it — that  his  theory  may  not  conflict  with  the 
objective  fact  of  the  actual  connection  and  mutual  relation  of  “thought”  and  “extension,”  or  with  his 
monistic  convictions,  and  all  scruples  are  brushed  away  by  the  easy  means  of  including  all  attributes  in 
the  definition  of  God  as  the  '^ena  abaolute  injinUum^"  and  of  vindicating  the  real  validity  of  this  JeSni 
tion  by  means  of  the  conception  of  existence  os  involved  hi  essence.  Thus  Proposition  XI.  is  phased  op 
the  ontological  Paralogism. 
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Prop.  XI.  ; God,  or  a substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  ex- 
presses an  eternal  and  infinite  essence,  exists  by  necessity  (because  bemg  belongs  to  his 
essentia.  Spinoza’s  words  arc  : Dcus  sive  substantia  coTistans  injinitis  attributis,  guorutn, 
unumquodque  cetemam  et  infinitam  essentiam  exprimit,  necessario  existit).  With  the 
argument  for  the'  existence  of  an  infinite  substance,  dra'wn  from  the  definition,  and 
which  Spinoza  designates  as  Demonstratio  d priori,  he  combines  (like  Descartes)  an- 
other, founded  on  the  fact  of  our  own  existence,  whereby  God’s  necessary  existence  is 
established  d posteriori.  It  is  impossible  that  only  finite  beings  should  exist,  for  then 
they  would,  as  necessary  beings,  be  more  powerful  than  the  absolutely  infinite  being, 
since  the  ability  not  to  exist  (posse  non  ezistere)  is  an  impotentia,  while  'the  ability  to 
exist  (posse  cxistere)  is  a potentia.  * 

Substance  is,  as  such,  indivisible,  for  by  a portion  of  substance  nothing  else  could  be 
understood  but  a limited  substance,  which  would  be  a contradiction  in  terms.  Besides 
God  there  exists  no  other  substance  ; for  every  attribute  by  which  a substance  can  be 
determined  is  included  in  God,  and  there  is  never  more  than  one  substance  having  the 
same  attribute.  There  is  only  one  God ; for  only  one  absolutely  infinite  substance  can 
exist.  Not  only  do  all  attributes  belong  to  God  (since  a substance  consists  of  its  attri- 
butes), but  all  modes,  as  affections  of  substance,  are  also  in  God : Whatever  is,  is  in 
God,  and  nothing  can  either  be,  or  bo  conceived,  -without  God  (quidquid  est,  in  Deo  est, 
et  nihil  sine  Deo  esse  neque  coneipi  potest,  Prop.  XV.).  Spinoza  justifies  at  length  (in 
the  Scholium  to  Prop.  XV.)  the  inclusion  of  extension  in  the  definition  of  the  essence 
of  God.  From  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  foUow  an  infinite  number  of  things 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways ; God  is,  therefore,  the  efficient  cause  of  all  which  can 
faU  -within  tho  sphere  of  the  infinite  intellect,  and  ho  is  the  absolutely  first  cause. 
(“  Cause,”  surely,  only  in  a very  figurative  sense,  since  he  was  never  -without  modes.) 
God  acts  only  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  constrained  by  no  one,  and  hence 
-with  absolute  freedom,  and  he  is  the  only  free  cause.  God,  as  the  cause  of  all  things, 
is  their  immanent  (“  indweUing”)  cause,  not  transcendent  (passing  over  into  that  which 
is  other  than  himself).  (Dens  est  omnium  rerum  causa  immanens,  non  xero  transiens, 
Propos.  XVIII.  ; cf.  Epist.  XXI,  ad  Oldcnburgium : Deum  omnium  rerum  eausam  im- 
manentem,  ut  ajunt,  non  xero  transeuntem  statuo.  Omnia,  inquam,  in  Deo  esse  et  in 
Deo  moxeri  cum  Paulo  affirmo  et  forte  etiam  cum  omnibus  antiquis  philosophis,  licet 
alio  mod/),  et  auderem  etiam  dicere,  cum  antiquis  omnibus  Hebraeis,  quantum  ex  quibus- 

* That  in  this  latter  argumentation  our  (subjective)  uncertainty  as  to  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  ob- 
jective existence  is  uncnticaiiy  confounded  with  the  “impotence”  of  such  existence  (whose Reality  is  by 
this  very  act  presumed  beforehand),  is  at  once  evident here  again  Spinoza,  as  is  his  wont,  leaves  entirely 
unnoticed  tho  diversity  (pointed  out  by  Nominalism,  and  stili  more  emphasized  by  tho  Ifantian  Criticism) 
of  tho  subjective  and  objective  ciements  in  our  knowledge  (in  the  manner  of  one-sided  “Reaiism”  and 
of  “Dogmatism,”  although,  in  other  respects,  Spinoza's  doctrine  contains  also  nominalistic  elements). 
That  the  argument  drawn  from  the  definition  involves  a paralogism,  which  is  natural  to  “Realism”  (in 
the  modimvol  sense  of  this  word),  though  not  necessarily  confined  to  tho  stand-point  of  Realism  alone,  has 
been  already  above  mentioned  (Yol.  I.,  § 93).  After  that  Spinoza,  by  means  of  tho  ontological  Raralogism, 
has  established  for  his  definition,  which  includes  all  reality  in  “ God,”  an  appearance  of  objective  truth,  it 
is  not  difficult  for  him  to  conclude  that  nothing  at  all  exists  except  God  alone  and  the  modes  which  aro 
in  him. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  tho  limits  within  which  our  exposition  in  this  compendium  must  bo  confined, 
if  wo  were  to  continue  everywhere  to  point  out,  as  wo  have  done  thus  far,  tho  logical  fallacies  of  which, 
mostly  in  tho  first  steps,  but  occasionally  also  in  tho  later  ones  of  tho  “ Ethics,”  Spinoza  is  guilty ; the 
minuteness  with  which  we  have  done  this  thus  far  may  find  its  justification  in  tho  importance  of  an  exact 
estimate  of  tho  foundations  of  the  Spinozistio  doctrine,  and  in  tho  comparative  rareness  of  exact  criticisms 
of  the  details  of  his  demonstrations.  From  this  point  forward  a mere  review  of  tho  further  progress  in 
the  development  of  tho  ideas  in  Spinoza's  system  may  suffice. 
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dam  traditionibiis,  tametsi  multis  modia  aduUeratis,  conjicere  licet.  Oa  the  distraction 
between  the  different  kinds  of  causes,  as  made  by  Spinoza,  and  by  Dutch  logicians, 
such  as  Burgersdik  and  Heerebord,  whom  Spinoza  here  more  immediately  follows,  sec 
Trendelenburg,  Iliat.  Beitr.  Ill,,  p.  316  seq.  ; stiU  earlier,  however,  had  the  Aristote- 
lian division  of  causes  into  four  kinds  been  modified,  and  we  find  Petrus  Hispanus  and 
others,  under  the  head  of  “ Logica  Modernorum"  treating  “ de  causa  materiali  perma- 
nente"  and  de  causa  mateidali  transeunte the  former  is  described  as  retaining  its 
natui’e  in  the  effect,  as  the  iron  in  the  sword,  and  the  latter  as  losing  it,  as  the  grain 
in  the  bread.)  God’s  existence  is  identical  with  his  essence.  All  his  attributes  are  in- 
variable. WTiatever  follows  from  the  absolute  nature  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes 
is  likewise  eternal  and  infinite.  The  essence  of  the  things  produced  by  God  does  not 
involve  existence  ; God  is  the  cause  of  their  essence,  of  their  entrance  into  existence, 
and  of  their  continuance  in  existence.  Individual  objects  are  nothing  but  affections  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  or  modes,  by  which  God’s  attributes  are  in  a determinate  manner 
expressed  (Corollary  to  Prop.  XXV. : res  parUculares  nihil  sunt,  nisi  Dei  attributorum 
(tffectiones,  sice  modi,  quibus  Dei  attributa  certo  et  determinate  mode  exprimuntur).  AH 
events,  including  all  acts  of  volition,  are  determined  by  God.  All  particular  things 
which  have  a finite  and  limited  existence  can  be  determined  to  existence  and  to  ac- 
tion only  through  finite  causes,  and  not  immediately  by  God,  since  all  the  effects  of 
God’s  direct  agency  are  infinite  and  eternal  (so  that,  according  to  Spinozistic  teach- 
ing, the  possibility  of  miracles  in  the  sense  of  a direct  interference  of  God  wth  the 
order  of  natui'C  is  excluded).  God,  considered  in  his  attributes,  or  as  a free  cause, 
is  called  by  Spinoza  (after  the  example  partly  of  Scholastics  who  termed  God  natura 
naturans,  and  created  existence  naUira  naturata,  and  partly,  and  more  especially,  of 
Giordano  Bnmo)  natura  naturans.  By  natura  naturata,  on  the  contrary,  Spinoza  un- 
derstands aU  that  which  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  or  of  either 
of  his  attributes,  i.  e. , aU  modes  of  the  attributes  of  God,  regarded  as  things  which  arc 
in  God,  and  which,  without  God,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  The  intellect, 
which,  in  distinction  from  absolute  thought  {absduta  cogitatio),  is  a definite  mode  of 
thought  {modus  eogitandi),  distinct  from  other  modes,  such  as  will,  desire,  love,  belongs, 
whether  infinite  or  finite,  to  the  natura  naturata,  and  not  to  the  natura  naturans. 
(The  infinite  intellect  is  to  be  conceived  only  as  the  immanent  unity,  and  hence  not  as 
the  sum,  but  only  as  the  prius  of  finite  intellects,  but  in  distinction  from  cogitatio  ab~ 
soluta,  is  it  an  explicit  or  actual  unity  ; every  intdlectus  is  something  actual,  an  intdko- 
tio.  Will  and  intellect  are  related  to  thought,  just  as  are  motion  and  rest  to  ex- 
tension. *Cf.  slao  Eth.Y.,  Proposition  ScMion:  Mens  nostra,  quatenus  intdli- 

git,  a’iernus  cogitandi  modus  est,  qui  alio  aiterno  cogitandi  mode  detei'minatur  et  Me 
iterum  ab  aUo  et  sic  in  infinitum,  ita  ut  omnes  simul  Dei  ceternum  et  infinitum 
inteUectum  constituant."  In  the  Tractatus  de  Deo,  etc.,  Spinoza  terms  the  infinite 
intellect  of  God,  God’s  only-begotten  Son,  in  whom  the  essence  of  aU  things  is 
known  by  God  in  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  manner ; this  is  the  Plotinic  doc- 
trine— which  was  itself  suggested  by  the  Philonic  Logos-doctrine — of  the  voiic,  in 
which  were  the  ideas.  From  a Jewish  modification  of  this  Plotinic  teaching, 
coupled  with  a Christian  element,  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  Adam  Cadmon,  whom 
the  Cabalists  termed  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
ideas.  Spinoza,  perhaps,  took  these  conceptions  from  Cabalistic  writings,  although  his 
doctrine,  in  other  respects,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  derived  from  the  Cabala.  The  im- 
mediate source  of  his  Cabalistic  knowledge  may  have  been  the  “ Gate  of  Heaven"  of 
Abraham  Cohen  Irira,  who  emigrated  from  Portugal  and  died  in  Holland  in  1631 ; cf. 
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Sigwart,  p.  90  seq.)  The  world  of  things  coaid  have  been  created  by  God  in  no  other 
manner  and  in  no  other  order  than  the  manner  and  order  in  which  they  were  created, 
since  they  followed  necessarily  from  God’s  anchangeable  natnre,  and  were  not  arbitra- 
rily produced  with  a view  to  particular  ends.  God’s  power  is  identical  -\vith  his  essence. 
Whatever  is  in  his  power,  necessarily  is.  Nathing  exists,  from  whoso  nature  some  ef- 
fect does  not  foUow,  since  everything  that  exists  is  a determinate  mode  of  the  active 
power  of  God. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  Ethics  Spinoza  treats  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  hu- 
man mind  (de  natura  et  origine  mentis).  He  begins  again  with  definitions  and  axioms. 
Body  he  defines  as  the  mode,  which  expresses  in  a determinate  manner  the  essence  of 
God,  in  so  far  as  he  is  considered  as  an  extended  thing.  Spinoza  defines  as  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  a thing  all  that  which  being  given,  the  thing  is  necessarily  given, 
and  which  being  wanting,  the  thing  necessarily  ceases  to  exist,  or  that  without  which 
the  thing,  and  which  itself  without  the  thing,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  By 
idea  (to  which  term  Spinoza  gives  only  a subjective  sense)  Spinoza  understands  the 
concept  {concq)tus)  which  is  formed  by  the  mind  (mens)  as  a thinking  thing  ; he  pre- 
fers the  term  conceptus  to  perceptio,  because  conceptus,  as  he  says,  seems  to  express  an 
activity,  but  perceptio  a passivity  of  the  mind.  (The  term  idea  signifies  originally 
shape,  form  o,f  an  object,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  first  applied  to  denote  the  imago  of 
Ijerception,  or  the  form  of  the  perceived  object  as  received  into  consciousness.  But 
Spinoza  wholly  disconnects  from  the  term  this  its  original  sig^nification,  a procedure 
the  more  easy  for  Spinoza,  since  he  was  not  restrained  by  regard  for  Greek  linguistic 
usage.) 

By  an  “adequate  idea”  Spinoza  understands  an  idea  which  has  aU  the  intrinsic 
marks  of  a true  one  (in  distinction  from  the  external  mark,  namely,  the  convenientia 
idem  cum  suo  ideato).  Duration  is  defined  as  the  indefinite  continuation  of  existence. 
Reality  is  identified  by  Spinoza  with  perfection.  By  particular  objects  tpes  singvlares) 
he  understands  all  finite  things.  These  definitions  are  followed  by  axioms  and  postu- 
lates. The  first  axiom  affirms  that  the  essence  of  man  does  not  involve  necessary  ex- 
istence. Then  follow  several  empirical  dicta  rmder  the  title  of  “ axioms.”  Man 
thinks.  Love,  desire,  and,  in  general,  all  modes  of  thought  depend  on  the  presence 
in  the  mind  of  a representation  {idea)  of  an  object ; but  the  representation  can  be 
present  without  the  other  modes.  We  perceive  that  a certain  body  is  affected  in  nu- 
merous ways  {nos  corpits  quoddam  multismodis  affid  sentimus).  We  feel  and  perceive 
no  other  individual  things  beside  bodies  and  modes  of  thought.  Farther  on  are  added 
empirical  propositions  relating  to  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  bodies  consist 
of  parts,  which  themselves  are  likewise  compo.site,  and  to  the  relations  of  bodies  to 
each  other  ; these  are  called  “ Postulates.”  Among  the  Propositions  of  this  Part,  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  following  : Ged  is  a thinking  thing  {res  cogitans)  and  an  ex- 
tended thing  ; thought  and  extension  are  attributes  of  God.  In  God  there  is  necessa- 
rily an  idea  as  well  of  his  essence,  as  of  all,  which  necessarily  follows  from  his  es- 
sence. All  particular  thoughts  have  God,  as  thinking  being,  just  as  all  particular 
bodies  have  God,  as  an  extended  being,  for  their  cause  ; ideas  are  not  caused  by  their 
ideata  or  by  the  perceived  things,  and  things  are  not  caused  by  thoughts.  But  the 
things  of  which  wo  have  ideas  follow  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  necessity 
from  their  attribute  as  do  our  ideas  from  the  attribute  of  thought ; the  order  and  con- 
nection of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and  connection  of  things  {Prop,  'VII.  ordo 
et  connexio  idearum  idem  est,  ae  ordo  et  connexio  rerum) ; for  the  attributes  from  which 
t'he  former  and  the  latter  respectively  follow  express  the  essence  of  one  substance. 
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That  which  follows  from  the  infinite  nature  of  God  in  the  world  of  external  reality 
iformaUter)'  follows  without  exception  in  the  same  order  and  connection  from  the 
idea  of  God  in  thought  {phjcciive).  A mode  of  extension  and  the  idea  of  the  same  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  but  expressed  in  two  different  waj’s  {Elh.  II.  7,  Scliol., 
where  Sisinoza  adds  : quod  quidam  HebrcBorum  quasi  2)er  nebvdam  vidme  videntur,  Deuni 
Dei  intellectum  resquo  ah  ijtso  intedectas  unum  el  idem  esse  ; Trendelenburg,  Ilist.  Bcltr. , 
III.,  p.  395,  compares  \\nth  this  Moses  Maimon.,  More  Nevochim  I.,  ch.  G8,  and  Arist., 
De  Anitna,  III.,  4,  and  Metaph.,  XII.,  7 and  9.)  The  idea  of  any  manner  in  which  the 
human  body  is  affected  by  external  bodies  must  involve  chiefly,  indeed,  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  body  (brain  ?),  but  also,  in  addition,  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
external,  affecting  body,  because  aU  the  ways  in  which  a body  is  affected  result  at  the 
same  time  from  the  nature  of  the  affected  and  of  the  affecting  bodies.  Hence  the 
human  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  very  many  other  bodies,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
perceives  the  nature  of  its  ovti  body.  * In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
pressions received  by  the  body  from  without,  other  bodies,  even  though  no  longer 
present,  can  be  mentally  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present.  If 
the  human  body  is  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  two  other  bodies,  and  if  afterwards 
one  of  these  is  called  up  in  imagination,  the  order  and  concatenation  of  the  impres- 
sions received  by  the  body  is  such  that  the  other  must  also  be  called  up.  With  the 
mind  is  united  an  idea  of  the  mind  (self-consciousness)  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
mind  is  united  with  the  body.  The  idea  of  the  mind  or  the  idea  of  the  idea  is  nothing 


* Correctly  as  this  theory  is  developed  from  Spinoza’s  ftmdamental  postulates,  the  ground  of  the  necca 
sity  of  the  agreement  beUveen  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  extension  is  by  no  means  made  really  clear  by 
Spinoza’s  fundamental  conceptions ; for  how  conformity  in  duality  follows  from  the  “unity  of  substance”  is 
left  undetermined.  Either  the  modes  of  thought  are  reallter  different  from  those  of  extension,  and  then 
their  conformity  is  not  exidaincd  by  their  merely  inhering  in  the  same  substance ; or  they  are  simply  different 
ways  of  apprehending  the  same  real  mode,  which  m itself  is  only  one,  although  appearing  to  us  as  twofold 
and  then  this  twofold  manner  of  apprehending  remains  itself  unintelligible ; for  there  docs  not  exist,  dis- 
tinct from  the  one  all-comprehending  substance,  a second  factor,  the  agent  of  apprehension.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cause  of  this  duality  of  apprehension  must  be  foimdcd  in  the  nature  of  substance  itself,  which  yet 
is  scarcely  possible,  unless  in  it  the  modes  of  thought  are  realUer  different  from  those  of  extension.  The 
first  of  the  above  alternatives  was  affirmed  by  Spinoza  most  decidedly  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  philoso- 


phizing, when  he  held  that  thought  and  extension  could  act  upon  each  other,  and  especially  that  thought 
could  be  determined  by  external  causes  (as  appears  from  the  newly-discovered  Tractalus)\  but  subse- 
quently, when  he  had  censed  to  believe  in  a causal  nexus  as  uniting  the  attributes,  he  approached  through  the 
theorems  and  comparisons  examined  above  (p.  CG  scq.)  towards  tho  second  alternative.  Logically  developed, 
the  first,  provided  that  no  causal  relation  subsists  among  tho  attributes,  results  in  the  doctrine  of  a pre-es- 
tablished harmony,  the  second  in  a form  of  subjective  IdeaUsm.  Moreover,  in  aceordance  with  the  conse- 
quence admitted  by  Spinoza  (Ef/t.  IF.,  propos.  13,  Sdiol.:  "UuUvtdua  omnia,  guamvls  aiversls  ara<Ubus, 
animata  iamen  sanZ”),  all  things,  down  to  minerals  even,  and  gases,  must  participate  dlri^y  at  e 
places  where  they  realUer  are,  and  not  merely  by  moans  of  their  images  in  the  human  brain,  m the  attribute 
of  thought,  in  which  every  thought  is  alleged  to  bo  immanent.  But  if  such  a theory  of  um\c  amma  on 
(which  must  be  conceived  as  involving  various  degrees)  bo  admitted,  it  remains  obscure,  in  what  sense  an  y 
what  right  tho  lower  forms,  by  which  doubUess  only  the  vegetative  and  physical  forces  can  bo  undc^ood,  can 
be  subsumed  under  the  attribute  of  thought,  since  in  them  very  essential  marks  of  that  conscious  thought,  of 
which  alone  we  have  direct  knowledge  in  ourselves,  are  wanting,  and  since,  besides,  tho  subsumpfaon  (by 
Schopenhauer)  of  tho  same  under  tho  “will,”  although  liable  to  the  same  objection,  can  yet  at  least 
the  same  claim  to  acceptance.  When  wo  are  “affected,”  it  is  our  bodies  that  are  affected  from  without, 
and  the  process  con  be  explained  by  reference  to  mathematical  and  mechanical  laws.  Kow,  in  logical  con- 
sistency with  Spinoza’s  doctrine,  there  should  exist,  parallel  with  this  mechanical  nexus,  which  pertams  to 
the  attribute  of  extension,  another  ne.xus  pertaining  to  the  attribute  of  thought  and  sjmehronouriy  ^Ung 
our  minds  with  other  minds.  But  tho  existence  of  such  a nexus  is  indemonstrable,  and  the  al  eged  par- 
allelism is  consequently  purely  hypothetical.  Tho  fact  is  that  Spinoza  here  falls  mvoluntanly  mto  the  theory 
which  ho  formally  repudiates,  tho  theory  that  the  modes  of  extenslou  may  act  ufion  tho  modes  of  thought. 
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other  than  the  form  of  the  idea,  when  the  latter  is  considered  as  a mode  of  thought 
without  relation  to  the  corporeal  object  which  it  represents.  He  who  knows  anything, 
knows  also,  by  that  very  fact,  that  he  knows  it.  The  mind  knows  itself  only  in  so  far 
as  it  perceives  the  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.  Since  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  are  extremely  complex  individuals,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  human 
body  only  in  a certain  respect,  while  in  other  respects  they  are  controlled  by  the  uni- 
versal order  of  nature,  the  human  mind  has  not  in  itself  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
parts  which  constitute  its  body,  and  stUl  less  has  it  an  adequate  knowledge  of  external 
things,  which  it  knows  only  through  their  effects  on  its  body  ; nor  is  its  knowledge  of 
itself,  which  it  acquires  through  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  each  affection  of  the  human 
body,  adequate.  AU  ideas  are  true  so  far  as  they  are  referable  to  God  ; for  aU  ideas, 
which  are  in  God,  agree  perfectly  with  their  objects  (cum  suis  ideatis  omnino  conve- 
niunt).  Every  idea,  which  is  in  us  as  an  absolute  or  adequate  idea,  is  true  ; for  every 
such  idea  is  in  God,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  human  mind. 
Falsehood  is  nothing  positive  in  our  ideas,  but  consists  in  a certain,  not  absolute,  pri- 
vation {in  cognilionis  pnvaUone,  quam  idem  inadmquatm  site  mutdm  et  confusm  inml- 
mint).  Inadequate  and  confused  ideas,  as  well  as  those  which  are  adequate  or  clear 
and  distinct,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  causation.  Of  that  which  is  common  to  the 
human  body  and  the  bodies  that  affect  it,  and  is  equally  in  aU  parts  of  each,  the  mind 
has  an  adequate  conception  ; the  mind  is  the  more  capable  of  forming  numerous  ade- 
quate ideas  the  more  its  body  has  in  common  with  other  bodies  ; ideas  which  foUow 
from  adequate  ideas  are  themselves  also  adequate.  More  precisely,  Spinoza  distin- 
guishes three  kinds  of  cognition.  By  the  first,  which  he  calls  opinio  or  imaginatio,  he 
understands  the  development  of  perceptions  and  of  universal  notions  derived  from 
them,  out  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses  through  unregulated  experience  {cjperientia 
taga),  or  out  of  signs,  particularly  words,  which,  through  the  memory,  call  forth  im- 
aginations. The  second  kind  of  cognition,  called  by  Spinoza  ratio,  consists  in  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  peculiarities  of  things,  or  Twtiones  communes.  The  third  and 
highest  kind  of  cognition  is  the  intuitive  knowledge  {scientia  intuitiva)  which  the  in- 
tellect has  of  God.  This  kind  of  cognition  advances  from  the  adequate  idea  of  the 
essence  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  things.  Cognition  of  the  first  kind  is  the  only  source  of  deception ; that  of  the 
second  and  third  kinds  teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  He  who  has 
a true  idea  is  at  the  same  time  certain  of  its  truth  {sicut  lux  se  ipsam  et  tenebras  mani- 
festat,  sic  veritas  norma  sui  et  falsi  est).  The  human  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  knows  things 
truly,  is  a part  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect  {pars  est  infiniti  JDei  inteHectus),  and  its 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  must  therefore  be  as  necessarily  true  as  are  the  ideas  of  God. 
Eeason  {ratio),  since  it  considers  things  as  they  really  are,  considers  them  not  as  con- 
tingent, but  as  necessary ; it  is  only  imagination  that  presents  them  as  contingent, 
when  the  recollection  of  diverse  instances  causes  different  ideas  to  arise  in  the  mind 
and  our  expectation  wavers.  Reason  apprehends  things  uhder  a certain  form  of  eter- 
nity {“sub  quadam  mtemitatis  specie")  because  the  necessity  of  things  is  the  necessity 
of  the  eternal  nature  of  God.  Every  idea  of  a particular  concrete  object  involves 
necessarily  the  eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God,  which  is  present  alike  in  all,  and 
therefore  is  adequately  known  by  the  human  mind.  Since  the  human  mind  is  a 
“ certain  and  determinate  mode  of  thought”  {certus  et  determinatus  modus  cogitandi), 
there  is  no  absolute  freedom  of  the  will.  The  will  to  affirm  or  deny  ideas  is  not  a 
causeless,  arbitrary  act ; it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ideas,  and  just  as  dis- 
tinct volitions  and  ideas  are  identical,  so  also  are  will  and  intellect,  which  are  mere 
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abstractions,  having  no  real  signification  apart  from  single  volitional  or  intellectual 
acts.  (The  Cartesian  explanation  of  error  as  arising  from  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
the  win,  transcending  the  limitations  of  the  representative  faculty,  is  thus  made  im- 
possible.) 

The  third  Part  of  the  Ethics  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of-  the  emotions  and 
passions.  By  emotions  and  passions  Spinoza  tmderstands  those  affections  of  the  body 
by  which  its  power  to  act  is  increased  or  diminished,  furthered  or  hindered,  together 
with  the  ideas  of  these  affections.  The  idea  of  anything  which  increases  or  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  body  to  act,  increases  or  diminishes  the  cogitative  power  of  the  mind. 
The  transition  of  the  mind  from  a less  to  a greater  degree  of  perfection  is  the  cause 
of  joyful  emotion  ; a change  in  the  opposite  sense  causes  sadness.  Desire  or  longing 
(cupiditas)  is  conscious  appetite,  and  appetite  is  the  essence  of  man  itself,  so  far  as 
the  latter  is  moved  by  its  very  nature  to  the  doing  of  those  things  which  suhservo  its 
conservation  {ipsa  hominis  essentia,  qiuttenus  determinata  est  ad  ea  agendum,  gvw  ipsiits 
consenationi  inseniuiit).  The  three  emotions  or  passions  of  desire,  joy,  and  sadness 
are  regarded  by  Spinoza  as  the  only  primitive  ones  from  which  all  others  are  derived. 
(Descartes  had  enumerated  as  primitive  emotions  the  foUo-sving  six  : admiration,  love, 
hate,  desire,  joy,  and  sadness.)  Love,  for  example,  is  joy  accompanied  by  the  idea  of 
its  external  cause  {amor  est  Icetitia  concomitante  idea  causm  externai).  Hate  is  sadness 
with  the  like  accompaniment.  Hope  is  an  uncertain  joy,  arising  from  the  image  in 
the  mind  of  something  future  or  past,  of  the  result  of  which  we  arc  in  doubt  {incon- 
stans  Icetitia,  orta  ex  imagine  rei  futurce  vd  praeteriUs,  de  cujus  eventu  duiitamiis), 
nnd  fear  is  a like  uncertain  sadness,  arising  from  the  imago  of  something  which 
is  doubtful.  Admiration  is  defined  by  Spinoza  as  that  mental  image  of  anything 
which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  mind,  because  it  has  no  connection  -with  other  images ; 
and  contempt  as  an  image  which  affects  the  mind  so  little  that  the  mind  is  moved  by 
the  presence  of  the  thing  imagined,  to  think  rather  6f  what  does  not  belong  to  the 
thing,  than  of  that  which  does  belong  to  it ; both,  however,  are  viewed  as  not  properly 
passions.  Besides  the  passions  of  joy  and  desire  there  are  other  emotions  of  joy  and 
desire  which  relate  to  us  in  so  far  as  we  act,  and  are  therefore  actions  ; but  emotions 
of  sadness  are  never  actions.  Ail  actions  resulting  from  emotions,  which  belong  to  tlio 
mind  as  an  intelligent  being,  are  subsumed  by  Spinoza  under  the  conception  oi  fortitude, 
and  fortitude  is  di-vided  into  animositas  and  generositas  ; the  former  is  defined  as  prompt- 
ing the  endeavor  to  conserve  one’s  o-wn  being  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
the  latter  as  leading  to  the  endeavor  rationally  to  assist  other  men,  and  to  join  them  to 
one’s  self  in  friendship.  Spinoza  remarks  in  general,  that  the  names  of  the  emotions 
and  passions  have  been  invented  rather  in  accordance  with  ordinary  experience  than 
on  the  basis  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  things  named.”" 

* In  regard  to  some  of  these  definitions,  e.  g.,  that  of  love,  -which  includes  no  reference  to  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  object  of  love,  it  may  bo  questioned  whether  they  are  formed  “ analytically,”  i.  e.,  by  analysis 
of  the  conception  ns  given  in  the  universal  consciousness  of  man  and  in  occordaneo  with  universal  lin- 
guistic usage,  or  “synthetically,”  i.  e.,  by  arbitrarily  connecting  a conception  framed  to  meet  the  wonts  of 
the  system,  with  a given  name ; nnd  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  that  which  is  true  of  love,  etc.,  only  as 
defined,  has  not  sometimes  been  iMralogistically  ascribed  to  love,  etc.,  in  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by 
ordinary  linguistic  usage.  Yet,  in  the  attentive  and  delicate  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  passions, 
and  of  their  mutual  relations,  consists,  undeniably,  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Spinoza's  w-ork.  Johannes 
Muller  has  incorporated  into  his  Phy8ioJogi&  des  ifenschen'^  (-Vol,  II.,  Coblenz,  1840,  pp.  643-648)  the 
principal  definitions  of  the  third  Part  of  the  “ Ethics,”  under  the  title;  “ZeArsdtee  von  Spinoza  liber  die 
Siatlk  der  Oemnthsbeweaungen,"  with  the  remark  (in  consonance  with  Spinoza's  own  doctrine),  that  this 
Statics  is  only  so  far  produced  by  necessary  law,  as  man  is  conceived  as  moved  by  passions  alone ; it  being 
capable  of  modifications  by  man’s  reason, 
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The  fourth  Part  of  the  Ethics  treats  of  hirman  servitude  (Be  Sercitute  Eumana),  by 
which  Spinoza  means  human  impotence  in  the  direction  and  restraint  of  the  passions. 
The  man  who  is  subject  to  his  passions  has  not  power  over  himself,  but  is  under  the 
control  of  external  circumstances  or  of  fortune,  and  is  often  compelled,  while  seeing 
the  better,  to  do  the  worse.  The  speculations  in  this  Part  are  founded  especially  on 
the  following  definitions  of  good  and  evil : By  the  good,  he  says,  I understand  that 
which  we  know  with  certainty  to  be  useful  to  us,  and  by  evil,  that  of  which  we  know 
with  like  certainty  that  it  will  hinder  us  from  the  attainment  of  any  good  (pci-  bomim 
id  inteUigam^  quod  ccrto  scimus  nobis  esse  utile,  per  malum  autem  id,  quod  certo  seimus 
impedire,  qua  minus  boni  alicujus  smus  compotes),  and  the  useful  is  defined  as  the  means 
by  which  we  gradually  approach  towards  that  ideal  of  human  nature  which  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  (medium,  ut  ad  exemplar  humance  naturae,  quod  nobis  proponirmis, 
magis  magisque  acccdamus).  The  terms  good  and  evil,  we  are  told,  denote  nothing  ab- 
solute, nothing  which  exists  in  things  considered  in  themselves  ; they  are  the  names  of 
relative  conceptions  which  result  from  our  reflection  on  the  relation  of  things  to  each 
other.  Prom  the  axiom  : No  single  thing  exists  in  nature,  than  which  another,  more 
powerful,  does  not  exist,  it  follows  that  man,  who,  as  an  individual  being,  is  a part  of 
the  whole  complex  of  nature,  and  whose  power  is  a finite  part  of  the  infinite  power  of 
God  or  of  nature,  is  necessarily  subject  to  passions,  i.  c.,  that  he  is  thrown  into  condi- 
tion?, of  which  he  is  not  himself  the  full  cause,  and  whose  power  and  increase  are  de- 
termined by  the  relation  of  the  power  of  the  external  cause  to  his  own  power.  One 
passion  or  emotion  can  only  be  overcome  by  a stronger  one,  hence  not  simply  by  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  but  only  by  that  knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  is 
at  the  same  time  identified  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  sadness,  and  as  such  is  more 
powerful  than  the  opposing  passion  or  emotion.  Every  one  strives  necessarily  after 
that  which  is  useful  to  him,  and  since  reason  demands  nothing  that  is  really  contrary  to 
nature,  it  demands  that  each  should  strive  for  that  which  is  really  useful  for  the  con- 
servation of  his  being  and  the  attainment  of  greater  perfection  ; but  nothing  is  more 
useful  to  man  than  man  himself,  and  hence  men  who  are  guided  by  reason,  i.  e.,  who 
seek  their  good  according  to  reason,  strive  to  obtain  nothing  for  themselves  which  they 
do  not  also  desire  for  other  men,  and  are  therefore  just,  true,  and  honorable.  The 
man  who  is  guided  by  reason  is  freer  in  a civil  community  where  he  lives  according  to 
laws  made  for  all  the  citizens,  than  in  a condition  of  isolation,  where  he  obeys  only 
himself. 

In  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Ethics  Spinoza  treats  of  the  power  of  the  iateUeot  or  of  hu- 
man freedom,  showing  what  is  the  power  of  reason  or  of  adequate  ideas  over  the  blind 
energy  of  the  passions.  A passion  is  as  such  a confused  idea  ; but  as  soon  as  we  form 
.X  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  it,  as  we  always  may,  it  ceases  to  be  a passion.  In  the  true 
Knowledge  of  the  passions,  therefore,  is  found  the  best  remedy  against  them.  The 
more  the  mind  recognizes  aU  things  as  necessary,  the  less  does  it  suffer  from  the  pas- 
nions.  He  who  has  a clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  his  passions  rejoices  in  this  knowl- 
edge, and  this  joy  is  accompamed  by  the  idea  of  God,  since  all  clear  knowledge  involves 
tills  idea.  Joy,  accompamed  with  the  idea  of  its  cause,  is  love ; hence  he  who  has 
clear  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  passions,  loves  God,  and  loves  him  all  the  more, 
tlio  more  perfect  his  knowledge  is.  This  love  to  God,  since  it  accompanies  the  knowl- 
edge of  aU  passions  and  emotions,  must,  in  a pro-eminent  degree,  fiU  tj;e  mind.  God  is 
f roe  from  all  passions,  because  all  ideas  in  God  nrc  true,  and  hence  adequate,  and  be- 
cause with  God  no  change  in  point  of  perfection  is  possible.  God  is,  therefore,  not  af- 
fected with  joy  and  aadness,  and  hence,  also,  not  with  love  and  hatred.  No  one  can 
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hato  God,  because  the  idea  of  God,  as  an  adequate  idea,  cannot  be  accompanied  %vitb 
Badness.  Ho  who  loves  God  cannot  desire  God’s  love  in  return,  for,  so  desiring,  he 
would  desiro  that  God  should  not  be  God.  The  power  of  tho  mind  to  imagine  and  re- 
member depends  on  the  duration  of  tho  body.  But  there  is  in  God,  since  he  is  tho 
cause,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  essence  of  tho  body,  an  idea  which  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  tho  human  body  under  the  form  of  eternity  (sub  sjyecie  aternita- 
tis).  Consequently  tho  human  mind  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed  with  tho  body  ; there 
is  something  that  survives  it.  The  idea  which  expresses  the  essence  of  the  body  under 
the  form  of  eternity,  is  a distinct  mode  of  thought,  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the 
mind  (ad  mentis  essentiam)  and  necessarily  eternal.  But  this  eternity  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  duration  in  time  ; hence  we  cannot  remember  to  have  existed 
before  our  bodies.  But  we  feel  and  experience  none  tho  less  that  we  are  eternal,  the 
organ  of  this  feehng  and  this  experience  being  logical  demonstration.  Duration  within 
certain  limits  of  time  can  only  in  so  far  bo  ascribed  to  the  mind,  as  the  latter  involves 
the  actual  existence  of  the  body ; and  only  in  so  far  is  the  mind  able  to  apprehend 
things  under  the  form  of  time.  The  highest  endeavor  of  tho  mind,  and  its  highest  vir- 
tue, are  to  know  things  with  that  most  perfect  kind  of  knowledge  (designated  by  Spi- 
noza in  the  second  Part  of  the  Ethics  tertium  cognitionis  genus),  which  proceeds  from  the 
adequate  idea  of  certain  divine  attributes  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
things.  The  more  we  comprehend  things  in  this  way,  the  more  do  wo  comprehend 
God.  The  greater  the  capacity  of  tho  mind  to  know  in  this  way,  the  greater  is  its  de- 
sire for  such  knowledge,  and  from  such  knowledge  springs  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
the  mind.  So  far  as  the  mind  apprehends  itself  and  its  body  under  the  form  of  eternity, 
it  has  necessarily  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  Icnows  that  it  is  in  God,  and  is  thought  by 
God.  Such  knowledge  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  eternal,  and 
the  intellectual  love  to  God  (amor  Dei  intdkctualis)  that  springs  from  it  is  eternal ; all 
other  love,  on  the  contrary,  and  aU  emotions  which  arc  passions,  arc,  like  the  imagina- 
tion, inseparable  from  the  body  and  not  eternal.  God  loves  himself  ^vith  infinite  intel- 
lectual love ; for  the  divine  nature  rejoices  in  infinite  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature  as  its  cause.  (In  this  utterance  of  Spinoza 
those  who  construed  the  Christian  Trinity  as  denoting  the  distinction  and  union  in  God 
of  causative  being,  self-consciousness,  and  love,  were  able  to  find  for  their  doctrine  a 
speculative  paint  d'appui.)  The  intellectual  love  of  tho  mind  to  God  is  itself  that  love 
whereby  God  loves  himself,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  but  in  so  far  as  ho  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  essence  of  the  human  mind  considered  under  tho  form  of  etermty,  i.  e,, 
the  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  is  a part  of  the  infinite  love  with  which  God 
loves  himself  (as  the  human  intellect  is  a part  of  tho  infinite  divine  intellect).  In  so 
far  as  God  loves  himself,  he  loves  men  also  ; tho  love  of  God  to  men  and  tho  inteUec- 
tual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  are  identical.  Our  salvation,  or  happiness,  or  fre^om 
consists  in  constant  and  eternal  love  to  God,  or  in  God’s  love  to  man.  T^  love  is  in- 
destructible. The  more  the  mind  is  filled  with  it,  tho  greater  is  the  portion  of  immor- 
tality with  which  it  is  also  filled.  The  eternal  part  of  the  mind  is  the  inteUect,  in  the 
use  of  which  only  we  arc  active ; the  perishable  part  is  the  imagination,  through  which 
wc  are  subject  to  passions ; the  eternal  part  is  therefore  tho  more  exceUent.  Even 
though  we  did  not  know  our  minds  to  be  eternal,  we  should  yet  be  compelled  to  esteem 
most  highly  of  ay  things  piety  and  conscientiousness  and  aU  other  noble  qualities.  Not 
happiness,  but  virtue  itself  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  nor  do  wo  rejoice  in  it  because  it 
enables  us  to  govern  our  lusts,  but,  on  the  contrary , because  u e rejoioo  in  it,  there  ore 
are  we  able  to  govern  ovr  lusts. 
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§ 116.  John  Locke  (1632-1704)  sought  in  his  principal  work,  the 
“ Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding^"'  to  ascertain  the  on’gin 
of  human  knowledge,  in  order  by  this  means  to  determine  the  limits 
and  measure  of  its  objective  truth.  Locke  denies  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas  and  principles.  The  mind  resembles  originally  a blank 
tablet.  Nothing  is  in  the  intellect,  which  was  not  previously  in  the 
senses.  The  sources  of  all  onr  knowledge  are  partly  sensation  or 
sensuous  perception,  and  partly  reflection  or  internal  perception  • the 
former  is  the  apprehension  of  external  objects  thi'ough  the  external 
senses,  while  the  latter  is  the  apprehension  of  psychical  phenomena 
through  the  internal  sense.  The  different  elements  of  sensuous  per- 
ception are  variously  related  to  objective  reality.  Extension,  figure, 
motioD,  and,  in  general,  all  spatial  properties  belong  to  the  external 
objects  themselves.  Color  and  sound,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  other 
sensible  qualities,  are  only  in  the  perceiving  subject  and  not  properly 
hi  the  things  perceived ; they  are  simply  signs,  and  not  copies  of 
changes  which  take  place  in  external  things.  Through  internal  ex- 
perience or  reflection  we  Imow  the  actions  of  our  thinking  and  willing 
faculties.  Through  the  external  senses  and  the  internal  sense  to- 
gether we  obtain  the  ideas  of  power  and  unity,  and  other  ideas.  From 
simple  ideas  the  mind  forms  by  combination  compound  (complex) 
ideas.  These  are  ideas  either  of  modes,  or  of  substances,  or  of  rela- 
tions. Wlien  we  find  several  modes  always  united  with  each  other, 
we  suppose  a substance  or  substratum,  in  which  they  inhere  and  which 
supports  them ; but  this  conception  is  obscure  and  of  little  use.  The 
principle  of  individuation  is  existence  itself.  The  so-called  “ second 
substances”  of  the  Aristotelians,  or  genera,  are  purely  ideal  or 
subjective,  being  the  result  of  the  act  of  combination  by  which  we 
unite  many  similar  individuals  in  one  class,  and  give  to  them  the 
same  name.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  connection  and 
agreement,  or  of  the  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  several  ideas, 
viewed  with  reference  to  either  of  the  four  relations  of  identity  or 
diversity,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real  existence.  Those  are  rational 
judgments,  whose  truth  we  can  discover  by  the  investigation  and 
development  of  conceptions  which  arise  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
as,  for  example,  that  a God  exists;  judgments  transcending  reason  are 
those  whose  tnith  or  probability  we  cannot  discover  in  this  way,  as, 
for  example,  that  the  dead  will  be  raised.  Judgments  of  the  latter 
kind  are  the  object  of  faith.  Those  judgments  arc  contrary  to  reason. 
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wliicli  involve  a contradiction  in  themselves,  or  are  incompatible  •with 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  as,  for  example,  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one ; such  judgments  can  neither  be  revealed  nor  believed. 
For  the  existence  of  God  Locke  adduces  the  cosmological  argument. 
He  regards  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  as  probable,  but  the  contrary 
as  not  inconceivable.  His  ethical  principle  is  happiness. 

Under  the  influence  of  Locke’s  principles  Berkeley  (1G85-17S3), 
asserting  that  only  minds  and  their  ideas  (representations  and  voli- 
tions) exist,  developed  a form  of  Idealism  or  “Phenomenalism;” 
Hartley  and  Priestley,  on  the  contrary,  founded  a materialistic  Psy- 
chology, with  which  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  combining  theo- 
logical convictions.  Samuel  Clarke — who  defended  He'wtonian  (and 
Lockian)  doctrines  in  opposition  to  Leibnitz — the  younger  Shaftesbmy, 
Hutcheson,  and  othei’s  contributed  in  various  senses,  and  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Locke’s  doctrine,  to  the  advancement  of 
Moral  Philosoj)hy. 

Locke’s  principal  work,  An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  in  foiu:  books,  appeared  first  at 
London  in  1690,  then  in  1691,  1697,  1700,  1705,  etc.,  and  in  French,  translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
author,  from  the  fourth  edition  by  Coste,  Amst,  1700, 1729,  etc. ; SOth  ed.  in  English,  London,  1850,  again, 
Lond.,  1800 ; in  Latin,  translated  by  Burridge,  Lond.,  1701,  etc. ; Latin  translation  by  G.  H.  Thiele,  Lcipe., 
1731 ; in  Dutch,  Amst.,  1736 ; in  German,  translated  by  H.  E.  Poley,  Altcnburg,  1757,  translated  by  G.  A. 
Tittel  (extracts),  Mannheim,  1791,  by  W.  G.  Tcnnemann  (complete,  together  with  an  Essay  on  Empiricism  in 
Philosophy),  Leipsic,  1795-97.  [Several  editions  of  Locke's  essay  have  also  been  published  in  America,  e.  g. 
Kew  York,  1825 ; Philadelphia,  etc. — 2>'.]  Locke’s  “ Thoughts  on  Education"  appeared  first  in  London  in 
1693  [New  York:  Schermerhom,  1809 — Yr.],  in  French,  transl.  by  Coste,  Amst.,  1705,  etc.;  in  German, 
transl.  by  Rudolphi,  Brunswick,  1788.  Posthumous  ll'orl'S,  Lond.,  1700;  (Euvres  Diverses  ds  Locke, 
Rotterdam,  1710;  Amst,  1732.  The  Complete  Works  were  published  at  London  in  1714,  1722,  etc.,  and  a 
supplement  to  them,  under  the  title:  Collection  of  Several  Pieces  of  J.  Locke,  London,  1720.  More  recently 
Locke’s  complete  works  have  been  published  in  9 vols.,  London,  1863,  and  his  philosophical  works,  edited  by 
St  John,  London,  1864. 

Locke’s  friend,  Jean  Lo  Clero,  wrote  of  Locke’s  life  in  his  Bloge  Bistorlque  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
tli^qite  choisie  (reproduced  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  (Louvres  Diverses  de  Locke,  in  Heumann’s  Acta  Philos,  VI.,  p, 
976,  etal.),  his  work  being  founded  on  facts  furnished  him  by  Locke,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Lady  Masham. 
A biography  of  Locke  by  Lord  King  was  published  at  London  in  1829.  Numerous  works  were  written  in 
opposition  to  his  doctrine,  immediately  after  its  publication,  but  its  influence  increased  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  impor- 
tant reply  to  the  Essay  cotuxrning  Human  UnderstancUng  was  Leibnitz’s  extended  critique,  entiUed 
Eouveaux  essais  stir  Tenlendement  humaln  (see  below,  § 117).  Of  the  more  recent  works  on  Locke,  the 
following  may  here  be  mentioned : Tagart,  Locke's  Writings  and  Philosophy,  London,  1855 , Th.  E.  Webb, 
77i«  Iniellecluallsm  of  Locke,  London,  1868;  Benj.  F.  Smart,  Thought  and  Language,  an  Essay  having  in 
view  the  revival,  correction,  and  exclusive  establishment  qf  Locke's  philosophy,  Lond.  1855 ; J.  Brown, 
Locke  and  Sydenham,  London  and  Edinburgh,  2d  cd.  1859,  3d  ed.  1866 ; Victor  Cousin,  Za  Philos,  de  Locke, 
4th  ed.,  Paris,  1861 ; John  Locke,  Seine  Verstandestheorle  tend  seine  Lehren  ilber  Eeliglon,  Staat  und  Erzle- 
hung,  psychologisch  dargestellt  von  Emanuel  Schilrer,  Lcipsic,  1860;  Locke's  Lehre  von  der  menschl. 
Erkenntnlss  in  Yergleichung  mil  LetbnUs's  KrUik  derselben  dargestellt  von  a.  Hartensteln  (from  tho  4th 
vol.  of  tho  Philol.-hist.  Cl.  der  K.  Sdehs.  Oes.  der  B7ss.),  Leipsic,  1801,  and  now  published  also  in  Hartcn- 
im.-phiios.  Abhandlungen,  Leipsic,  1870;  M.  W.  Droblsch,  Ueber  L.,  den  Yorldufer  Katd's,  m the 
Zeilschr.  f.  ex,  Ph.,  II.  1,  Leips.  1861,  pp.  1-32 ; E.  Fritsebe,  John  Locke's  Ansichten  aber  Ersiehung,  lianm- 
burg,  1800;  S.Turbiglio,  Analisi  storied  dettejitos.  di  Locke  e di  Ulbntz,  Turin,  1807  ; Richard  Quabickor, 
Lockllet  Liebnitllde  cogntttone  humance  sentential  (Dies.  Inaug.),  Halle,  1868;  Emil  Strdtacll,  7.ur  Lritik  der 
Erkenntnisstehre  von  John  Locke  (Dies.  Bcrl.\  Bcrim,  1869. 
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a Barkdcy,  TMory  of  Vision,  Dublin,  1709,  also  London,  1711  and  1733,  and  in  B.’s  Worlcs.  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Uwman  Knowledge,  Dublin,  1710,  etc. ; Gennon  translation  by  F.  Uebcnveg,  in  Philos.  JUblio- 
thek,  Vol.  XII.,  Berlin,  1809.  Three  Dialogues  between  Kylas  and  Philonous,  London,  1713,  etc.  ; in  French, 
Amst,  1750 ; in  German  (as  Part  I.  o£  an  intended  translation  of  his  works,  of  which,  however,  only  this  was 
published),  Leipsio,  1781  (also,  previously,  Rostock,  1750,  see  below).  Alclphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher, 
London,  1732 ; French  transl.  (I  la  Jlaye,  1731,  German  transL  by  W.  Kahler,  Lemgo,  1737.  (In  this  work  B. 
combats  the  doctrines  of  the  free-thinkers,  and  among  others  the  work  of  Mandevillo,  entitled.  Fable  of  tlee 
Dees,  or  Private  Vices  made  Public  Benefits,  Lend.,  171-1  and  1729;  Mandeviile  defended  himself  in  “d 
Letter  to  Dion,  occasioned  by  his  Book  called  Alclphron,  Lend.,  1732).  Miscellanies,  London,  1752.  Sammlung 
dsr  vomelimstenSchriftsteller,  die  die  Wirkllchkeit  Vires  elgenenKCtpers  und  der  ganzen  KOrperwell  leugnen, 
enthalteiul  Berkeleys  Gesprilche  ewischen  Kylas  und  Philonous  (German  translation  from  the  French)  und 
des  Collier  allgemeinen  SchlUssel  (Clavls  universalis,  or  a new  inquiry  ctfler  truth,  by  CoUier,  Lend.,  1713), 
ilbers.  u.  widerlegt  von  Jon.  Christ.  Eschenbach,  Rostock,  1750.  The  Works  of  Q.  B^keley  (with  a Biography 
by  Arbuthnot),  London,  1781,  reprinted  1820  and  1843.  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  including  many 
of  Ids  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  WUh  Prefaces,  Annotations,  his  Life  and  Letters,  and  an  accoutU  of  his 
Philosophy.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  4 vols.,  London,  Cambridge,  and  New  York ; Macmillan,  1871.  For  elucidations  of  Berkelcy’a 
doctrines  see  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy  and  other  Philos.  Eemains  of  J-  F.  Ferrler,  ed.  by  Grant  and 
Lushington,  London,  1800,  and  Thom.  CoUyns  Simon,  On  the  Nature  and  Elements  of  Vie  External  World, 
or  Universal  Immateriallsm fully  explained  and  demonstrated,  Londoh,  1802. 

Arthur  Collier,  Clavls  Universalis,  or  a New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a Demonstration  of  the  Non- 
Existence  or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World,  London,  1713,  German  translation  by  Eschenbach,  Ros- 
tock, 1750  [sec  above].  Engl.  ed.  also  in  the  collection  edited  by  Sam.  Parr,  entitled  Metaph.  Tracts  by  Eng- 
lish Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1837.  [Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Writings  of  the  Itev. 
Arthur  Collier,  etc.,  by  Robert  Benson,  London,  1837 ; Hamilton,  Discussions.'] 

David  Hartley,  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  London,  1749.  Joseph 
Priestley,  Theory  of  Human  Mind,Jjond.,Wlb\  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  IiOnd.,Vm ',  The 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  Lond.,  1777 ; opposed  by  Richard  Price,  the  Platonist  (1723-1791),  in  his 
Letters  on  Materialism  and  Philos.  Necessity,  Loud.,  1778.  Isaac  Newton,  Naturalis  Philosophies  Principia 
Mathematlca,  Lond.,  1087 ; also  1713, 1720,  etc.;  Treatise  of  Optic,  Lond.,  1704,  etc.;  Opera,  ed.  Horsley,  Lond., 
1779;  on  him  cf.  David  Brewster,  Edinb.,  1831  (German  translation  by  Goldberg,  Leips.,  18-33);  Memoirs  of 
the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Edinb.,  1856;  cf.  also  Karl  Snell,  Newton  und  die 
median.  Natuncissenschaft,  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1843,  and  A.  Struve,  Newton's  naturphilos.  Ansiditen, 
Sornu,  1809.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  An  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  and  Merit,  1099, 
translated  into  German  from  the  French  of  Diderot  in  1780 ; Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions, 
Times,  London,  1711, 1714,  etc.,  German  translation,  Leipsic,  1770.  Samuel  Clarke,  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  London,  1706-1700 ; Opera,  London,  1738-42.  William  Wollaston,  The  Bellgion  of  Na- 
ture Delineated,  London,  1724,  etc. ; cf.  J.  M.  Drechslcr,  Ueber  W.'sMoralphilosophie,  Erlangen,  1801.  Francis 
Hutcheson,  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Lond.,  1726,  etc.,  German  transl., 
Frankf.,  1702;  Philosophies  moralis  institutlo  compendiana,  ethices  et  Junsprudentlcs  naturalis  principia 
continens,  Glasgow,  1746.  Henry  Home,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Ileliglon,'ECin\]., 
1751,  in  German,  Brunswick,  1708;  Elements  of  Criticism,  Lond.,  1702,  German,  Leipsic,  1705.  Adam 
Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  Lend.,  1769,  etc. ; Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nettlons,  London,  1770 ; cf.  on  his  life  and  writings  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  edition  of  Smith’s  Essays,  Lon- 
don, 1795.  Adam  Ferguson,  Instlt.  of  Moral  Philosophy,  London,  1709,  Gorman  transl.  by  Garve,  Leiijs., 
1772. 

John  Toland,  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  Lond.,  1090  (in  this  work  Poland  rivals  Locke’s  lieasonableness 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  published  in  1095) ; Letters  to  Serena,  addressed  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Han- 
over; Nazarenus  or  Jewish,  Gentile,  andMohametan  Christianity;  Petnthelsticon,  London,  1710;  cf,  article 
on  Toland  by  John  Hunt  in  the  Contemporary  Bevlew  for  June,  1808,  pp.  178-198. 


John  Locko,  son  of  a lawyer  of  tho  same  name,  was  bom  at  Wring(ton  (IG  miles 
from  Bristol)  on  the  29th  of  August,  1G32.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Westminster, 
and  subsequently  (beginning  in  the  year  1G51)  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He 
pursued  with  special  interest  the  study  of  natural  science  and  medicine.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  left  him  unsatisfied ; the  works  of  Descartes  pleased  him  by  their  clearness 
and  precision,  and  by  their  close  connection  with  modem  and  independent  investigations. 
In  tho  year  1GG4  he  accompanied  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  William  Swan,  as  Secrc- 
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taiy  of  Legation  to  the  Brandenburg  court,  and  resided  a year  in  Berlin.  Returning 
to  England,  he  occupied  hiinself  with  investigations  in  natural  science,  and  especially 
in  meteorology.  At  Oxford,  in  1GG7,  he  became  acquainted  wth  Lord  Ashley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  whose  house  ho  resided  for  a number  of  years  as  physi- 
cian and  friend  of  the  EarL  In  the  year  1GG8  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland on  a journey  through  France  and  Italy.  He  then  directed  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the  education  of  the  latter’s  son  (then  sixteen  years  old).  The 
outlines  of  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  were  dra^vn  up  by  Locke  in 
1G70,  but  the  work  was  not  published  until  it  had  been  repeatedly  revised.  His  patron 
having  become,  in  1672,  Lord  Chancellor,  Locke  received  from  him  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presentation  of  Benefices,  which,  however,  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fell  into  disfavor,  he  lost.  In  the  years  1C75-1679  Locke  lived  in 
France,  chiefly  at  Montpellier,  in  the  society  of  Herbert,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Essay,  and  also  at  Paris,  in  intercourse  with  men  of 
scientific  eminence.  In  1679  Shaftesbury,  having  become  President  of  the  Council, 
recalled  Locke  to  England.  Shaftesbury,  however,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  king,  was  again  deprived  of  his  office,  thro^vn  into  the 
Tower,  and  subsequently  tried  on  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  Court.  Acquit- 
ted by  his  jury,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Stadt- 
holder.  Prince  William  of  Orange.  Thither  Locke  followed  him  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1683,  and  lived  first  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards,  the  English  government  hav- 
ing demanded  his  extradition,  by  tunis  at  Utrecht,  Cleves,  and  Amsterdam,  until  the 
year  1688,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  through  which  William  of  Orange 
received  the  English  throne,  he  was  able  to  return  to  England,  where  he  received  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  afterwards  that  of  a Commissioner  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  In  the  year  1685  he  published  (anonymously)  his  first  Letter  Concern- 
ing Toleration,  and  in  1689  the  second  and  third.  The  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding was  finished  in  1687  ; in  the  following  year  an  abridgment  of  it,  prepared 
by  Locke,  was  translated  into  French  by  Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  and  published  in  the  trans- 
lator’s Bibl.  Uniters.,  viii.,  pp.  49-142;  in  1690  the  work  itself  was  printed.  In  1689 
Locke  published  anonymously  two  treatises  On  CivU  Government,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Robert  Filmer,  that  the  king  inherits  from  Adam  patriarchal  and  unlimited 
power,  and  in  justification  of  the  revolution  just  accomplished.  Three  small  works  on 
money  and  coinage  appeared  likewise  in  the  year  1689.  The  work  on  Education  ap- 
peared in  1693.  The  work  on  the  ^'Reasonableness  of  Christianity  as  Ddivered  in  the 
Scriptures  ” was  published  in  1695.  Locke  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  mostly  at 
Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  whose  ^vife  was  a 
daughter  of  Cudworth.  He  died  there  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  life,  October 
28,  1704. 

Locke  defines  it  as  the  subject  and  aim  of  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing (I.  1,  2,  and  3)  “ to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human 
linowledge,  together  with  the  grovmds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent.”  He 
proposes  to  explain  how  “ our  understandings  come  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  wc 
have,”  to  determine  the  “measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,”  “to  search 
out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  examine  by  what  measures,  in 
things  whereof  wo  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and 
moderate  our  persuasions.”  He  relates  (in  the  "Epistle  to  the  Reader")  that  several  of 
his  friends  having  engaged  in  a philosophieal  discussion,  and  being  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  roeult,  it  c-amc  into  his  thoughts  that  an  inquiry  into  the  scope  of  the  un- 
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derstanding,  what  objects  lie  within  its  sphere,  and  what  beyond  it,  must  precede  all 
other  philosophical  inquiries. 

In  the  first  Book  of  the  Essay  .Locke  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  no  innate 
ideas. 

There  are  in  the  mind  ideas  (which  term  Locke  explains  that  he  ivill  employ  as  synony- 
mous with  notion).  Every  man  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself ; and  men’s  words  and 
actions  ivill  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others.  How,  now,  do  these  ideas  come 
iato  the  mind  ? 

It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men  that  there  are  in  the  understanding 
certain  innate  principles,  primary  notions  {koivoX  svyoiai),  characters  stamped  on  the 
minfl  ^ which  the  soul  brings  with  it  into  the  world.  This  opmion  could,  indeed,  be 
sufficiently  refuted  for  the  imprejudiced  reader  by  merely  showing  how,  by  the  use  of 
our  natural  faculties,  all  the  kinds  of  our  ideas  reaUy  arise ; but  since  the  opinion  is 
very  widely  extended,  it  is  necessary  also  to  examine  the  grounds  alleged  in  its  defence, 
and  to  exhibit  the  counter-arguments. 

The  weightiest  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  certain  theoretical  and  practical  principles  are  universally 
accepted  as  true.  Locke  disputes  both  the  truth  and  the  force  of  this  argument.  The 
alleged  agreement  respecting  such  principles  is  not  a fact,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
prove  their  innateness,  if  another  way  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  the  agreement  could 
arise. 

Among  the  speculative  prineiples  which  it  is  affirmed  are  innate,  belong  the  cele- 
brated principles  of  demonstration : Whatever  is,  is  (Principle  of  Identity),  and.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be  and  not  he  (Principle  of  Contradiction).  But 
these  principles  are  unknown  to  children  and  to  aU  who  are  without  scientific  education, 
and  it  seems  almost  a contradiction  to  affirm  that  truths  are  impressed  on  the  soul,  of 
which  it  has  no  consciousness  and  no  knowledge.  “ To  say  a notion  is  imprinted  on 
the  mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never 
yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impression  nothing.”  If  anything  is  in  the  soul 
which  it  has  not  yet  known,  it  can  only  be  there  m this  sense,  that  the  soul  has  the 
power  to  know  it ; but  this  is  true  of  all  truths  that  can  be  known,  including  those 
which  many  persons  never  really  know  during  their  whole  lives.  It  is  true  not  only  of 
some,  but  also  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  the  faculty  to  know  is  innate,  but  the 
actual  knowledge  is  acquired.  Now,  he  who  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas 
must  of  course  distinguish  these  from  other  ideas  which  are  not  innate  ; according  to 
him,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  mere  capacity  that  is  innate ; and  so  he  must  also  believe 
that  mnate  knowledge  is,  from  the  beginning,  conscious  knowledge ; for  to  be  in  the 
understanding  means,  “ to  be  understood.”  If  it  be  said  that  these  principles  are  known 
and  assented  to  by  all  men  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  this  is  neither  true 
nor  conclusive,  whether  understood  in  the  sense  that  we  know  them  deductively  by 
the  use  of  the  reason,  or  in  the  sense  that  we  think  them  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
use  of  reason  ; we  know  many  other  things  before  them.  That  the  bitter  is  not  sweet, 
that  a rod  and  a cherry  are  not  the  same  thing,  are  known  by  the  child  long  before  he 
understands  and  assents  to  the  umversal  proposition  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  If  our  immediate  assent  to  a proposition  were  a sure  mark  of 
its  mnateness,  then  the  proposition  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  together  with 
numberless  others,  must  be  innate.  What  is  true  of  speculative  is  also  true  of  practi- 
cal principles  : none  of  them  are  innate.  No  practical  principles  are  so  clear,  and  none 
are  so  universally  received,  as  the  above-named  speculative  ones.  Moral  principles  arc 
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as  true,  but  not  so  evident  as  speculative  principles.  The  fundamental  moral  principle, 
to  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,  and  all  other  moral  rules,  require  to  be  proved,  and  are 
therefore  not  innate.  In  reply  to  the  question,  why  men  should  keep  their  compacts, 
the  Christian  will  appeal  to  the  will  of  God,  the  follower  of  Hobbes  to  the  will  of  society, 
and  the  heathen  philosopher  to  the  dignity  of  man.  The  desire  of  happiness  and  dread 
of  misery  are  indeed  innate ; but  these  motives  of  all  our  actions  are  only  directions 
taken  by  the  faculty  of  desire,  not  impressions  on  the  understanding.  It  is  only  these 
motives  that  are  universally  operative ; the  practical  principles  of  single  individuals  and 
of  whole  nations  are  not  only  different,  but  even  opposite ; whatever  of  agreement  is 
observable  in  them  arises  from  the  facts  that  the  following  of  certain  moral  rules  is 
recognized  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  permanence  of  society  and  of  general  hai)- 
piness,  and  that  education,  intercourse  with  one’s  fellows,  and  custom  produce  similarity 
in  moral  principles.  This  latter  result  is  all  the  more  easily  produced  since  the  un- 
heeding and  unprejudiced  minds  of  children  receive  indiscriminately  all  principles 
which  are  impressed  upon  them  as  truths,  just  as  a piece  of  blank  paper  will  reoeive 
any  characters  which  one  may  choose  to  write  upon  it,  and  principles  thus  instilled  are 
accustomed  subsequently,  when  their  origin  has  been  forgotten,  to  be  held  as  sacred, 
and  are  accepted  without  examination.  Principles  cannot  bo  innate  unless  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  are  innate ; the  most  general  principles  contain  the  most  abstract 
ideas,  which  are  the  most  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  children  and  most  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  which  can  be  rightly  formed  only  after  one  has  attained  a considerable 
power  of  reflection  and  attention ; the  conceptions  of  identity  and  difference,  possibility 
and  impossibility,  and  the  Uke,  are  not  only  not  in  the  child’s  consciousness  at  birth, 
but  they  are  the  farthest  removed  in  the  time  of  their  development  and  in  nature  from 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain,  which  in  reality 
are  the  child’s  earliest  conscious  experiences.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  God  innate.  Not  aU 
nations  have  this  idea ; not  only  the  ideas  of  God  held  by  Polytheists  and  Monotheists, 
but  also  those  held  by  different  persons  of  the  same  religion  and  country,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  marks  of  wisdom  and  power  are  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, that  no  rational  being,  who  attentively  considers  them,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  them 
the  evidence  of  God’s  existence ; and  when  through  reflection  on  the  causes  of  things 
the  conception  of  God  had  once  been  formed,  it  could  not  but  be  so  evident  to  all  that 
it  could  never  be  lost. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  Locke  seeks  to  show  positively  whence  the  under- 
standing receives  its  ideas.  He  assumes  that  the  sord  is  originally  like  a piece  of  white 
and  blank  paper,  having  no  ideas.  These,  however,  it  acquires  through  cxpencrux.  All 
our  knowledge  has  its  basis  in  experience,  and  springs  from  it.  But  experience  is  two- 
fold, being  external  and  internal,  or  taking  the  form  of  sensation  or  of  reflection,  accord- 
ing as  its  object  is  the  world  of  external,  sensible  objects,  or  the  internal  operations 
of  our  minds.  The  senses  convey  from  external  objects  into  the  mind  that  which  in 
the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  yellowness,  whiteness,  heat,  cold,  softness,  hard- 
ness, sweetness,  bitterness,  and,  in  general,  of  all  so-caUed  sensible  qualities.  The 
mind,  employed  about  the  ideas  already  acquired,  is  the  seat  of  operations,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  active,  in  others  passive.  ^Vhen  the  mind  considers  these  activities  and 
states,  and  reflects  on  them,  the  understanding  receives  another  set  of  ideas,  which 
cannot  arise  from  the  things  without ; such  activities  are  perception,  thinking,  doubt- 
Lng,  believing,  reasoning,  kno^ving,  and  willing.  From  one  of  these  two  sources  sprmg 

nil  our  ideas.  , 

Man  begins  to  have  ideas  when  the  first  impression  is  made  on  his  senses : even  botorc 
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birth  he  may  have  had  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  warmth.  But  previous  to  the  first 
sensible  impression,  the  soul  no  more  thinks  than  it  does  subsequently  in  dreamless 
sleep.  That  the  soul  always  thinks  is  as  arbitrary  an  assertion  as  that  aU  bodies  a^e 
continually  in  motion. 

Some  of  our  ideas  are  simple,  and  some  are  complex.  Of  simple  ideas,  some  come 
into  our  minds  by  one  sense,  some  by  more  senses  than  one,  and  some  by  reflection, 
while  some  come  by  both  ways,  through  the  senses  and  through  reflection.  By  the  sense 
of  touch  we  receive  the  ideas  of  heat,  cold,  and  solidity,  and,  further,  those  of  smooth- 
ness and  roughness,  hardness  and  softness,  and  others ; by  the  sense  of  sight,  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colors,  etc.  The  ideas  which  we  acquire  through  more  senses  than  one, 
namely,  through  sight  and  touch,  are  those  of  space  or  extension,  figure,  rest,  and 
motion.  The  mind,  by  reflection,  becomes  conscious  in  itself  of  its  perceptions,  or 
thinking,  and  wflling.  (Locke  dissents  from  the  Cartesian  doctrine  which  co-ordinates 
thought  and  volition  as  forms  of  cogiiatio.)  The  thinking  power  is  called  the  under- 
standing, and  the  willing  power,  the  will.  The  ideas  of  pleasure  or  deUght,  of  pain  or 
uneasiness,  and  of  existence,  umty,  power,  and  succession  are  conveyed  to  the  soul 
both  through  the  senses  and  through  reflection. 

Most  of  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  no  more  the  likeness  of  anything  existing  exter^ 
Tinlly  to  ourselves  than  are  words  the  likeness  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  and 
which  they  serve  to  call  up  in  the  mind.  The  qualities  which  are  really  in  bodies  them- 
selves, and  are  inseparable  from  them  in  whatever  condition,  are  the  following  : bulk, 
figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest,  of  their  solid  (space-filling)  parts.  These 
are  called  by  Locke  primary  or  original  qualities,  and  he  would  doubtless  also  term 
them  real  qualities.  'WTien  we  perceive  primary  qualities,  our  ideas  of  them  are  copies 
of  these  qualities  themselves  ; we  so  represent  the  thing  mentally  as  it  is  in  itself.  But 
bodies  have,  further,  the  power,  by  means  of  certain  primitive  qualities,  which  are  not 
as  such  perceptible,  to  work  upon  our  senses  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  forth  in  us 
the  sensations  of  colors,  sounds;  smeUs,  etc.  Colors,  sounds,  etc.,  are  not  in  bodies 
themselves,  but  only  in  our  minds.  ‘ ‘ Take  away  the  sensation  of  them ; let  not  the  eyes 
see  light  or  colors,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds ; let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose 
smell ; and  all  colors,  tastes,  odors,  and  sounds  . . . vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced 
to  their  causes,  i.  e.,  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts.”  Locke  terms  colors,  sounds, 
etc.,  derived  or  secondary  qualities.  Ideas  of  this  class  are  not  copies  of  similar  quali- 
ties in  real  objects ; they  do  not  more  resemble  anything  in  bodies  than  does  the  feeling 
of  pain  resemble  the  motion  of  a piece  of  steel  through  any  of  the  sensitive  parts  of  an 
animal  body ; they  are  produced  in  us  by  the  impulse  transmitted  from  bodies  through 
our  nerves  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  consciousness  and,  as  it  were,  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  soul.  How  ideas  are  thus  produced  in  the  brain  Locke  does  not  inquire, 
but  says  only  that  no  contradiction  is  involved  in  supposing  that  God  has  annexed  to 
certain  motions  ideas  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  them.  Finally,  Locke  names  a 
third  class  of  qualities  in  bodies,  namely,  the  powers  of  certain  bodies,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  their  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  buUr,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  other  bodies  as  to  cause  them  to  operate  on  our  senses  differently 
from  what  they  did  before;  among  these  he  reckons,  e.  g.,  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
make  wax  white,  and  of  fire  to  melt  lead ; these  qualities  are  called  pre-eminently 
powers* 

* Lookc  makes  tmjnstiflablj  a partial  concession  to  tho  ndgar  belief  that  colors,  sounds,  etc.,  ns  such,  aro 
in  tho  bodies  which  affect  our  senses,  when  ho  calls  them  “ scoondary  qualities ; ” for  sensations  which  aro 
not  in  those  bodies,  but  only  in  sonsitivo  bolngs,  can  in  no  sense  bo  qualities  of  those  bodies,  hence  not 
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In  his  discussion  of  the  simple  ideas  which  are  acquired  through  reflection,  Locke 
makes  many  suggestive  and  fruitful  psychological  observations.  He  investigates  par- 
ticularly, under  this  head,  the  faculties  of  perception,  retention,  discerning,  compound- 
ing, abstracting,  etc.  In  the  faculty  of  perception  Locke  recognizes  the  mark  by  which 
animal  and  man  are  distinguished  from  plant.  The  faculty  of  retention  is  the  power  of 
preserving  ideas,  either  by  continued  contemplation  or  by  reviving  them  after  their 
temporary  disappearance  from  the  mind,  which  is  too  limited  to  keep  in  view  at  the 
same  time  many  ideas.  This  faculty  belongs  to  animals,  and  belongs  to  them  partly 
in  the  same  measure  as  to  men.  Locke  considers  it  probable  that  the  state  of  the  body 
exerts  a great  influence  on  the  memory,  since  the  heat  of  a fever  often  effaces  images 
that  were  apparently  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  comparison  of  ideas  with  each 
other  is  not  effected  by  animals  in  so  perfect  a manner  as  by  man.  The  power  of  com- 
pounding ideas  belongs  only  in  a slight  degree  to  animals.  Peculiar  to  man  is  the 
faculty  of  abstraction,  by  which  the  ideas  of  single  objects,  separated  from  aU  accidental 
quahties  of  real  existence,  such  as  time  and  space,  and  from  all  accompanying  ideas, 
are  raised  to  the  rank  and  character  of  universal  conceptions  of  the  genera  to  which 
they  belong,  and  by  which  their  names  become  apphcable  to  whatever  is  included 
•within  the  number  of  things  agreeing  -with  these  conceptions. 

The  simple  ideas  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the  complex.  Locke  reduces  complex 
ideas  to  three  classes : modes,  substances,  and  relations.  Modes  are  complex  ideas 
which  do  not  contain  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves;  they  are  simple 
modes  or  modifications  of  simple  ideas  when  their  elements  arc  similar,  and  they  are 
mixed  modes  when  their  elements  are  dissimilar.  Ideas  of  substances  are  such  combi- 
nations of  simple  ideas  as  are  used  to  represent  things  subsisting  by  themselves.  The 
ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  comparison  of  one  idea  with  another.  Among  the 
purely  modal  ideas  belong  the  modifications  of  space,  time,  thought,  etc.  ; as  also  the 
idea  of  power.  Our  daily  experience  of  alterations  in  external  things,  the  observation 
that  here  a thing  ceases  to  be  while  another  comes  into  its  place,  the  observation 
of  the  constant  change  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  depending  partly  on  the  impressions  of 
external  objects,  partly  on  our  o'wn  choice,  all  this  leads  the  human  imderstanding  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  changes  which  have  already  been  observed  ■will  also  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  take  place  in  the  same  objects,  through  the  same  causes  and  in 
the  same  manner  ; it  conceives,  accordingly,  in  one  being  or  object  a UabUity  to  change 
in  its  marks,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of  being  the  agent  of  that  change,  and  thus 
it  comes  upon  the  idea  of  a power.  The  possibihty  of  recehung  any  change  is  passive 
power ; that  of  producing  it  is  active  power.  We  derive  the  clearest  idea  of  power 
from  attending  to  the  activities  of  our  minds.  Internal  experience  teaches  us  that  by 
a mere  volition  we  can  set  in  motion  parts  of  the  body  which  were  previously  at  rest. 
If  a substance  possessing  a power  manifests  that  power  by  an  action,  it  is  called  a 


Bocondary  qualities,  and  it  can  only  confuse  the  reader  when  Locke,  while  seeking  to  demonstrate  this,  sanc- 
tions a mode  of  expression  that  implies  the  error  which  ho  aims  to  destroy,  and  creates  a terminology  which, 
In  both  the  terms  chosen,  unnaturally  blends  correct  insight  >vith  prejudice.  As  to  the  substanoo  of  Locke’s 
investigation,  it  has  the  two  special  defects,  that  it  assumes  without  proof  the  objective  reality  of  extension, 
and  that  the  question,  how  sensations  are  connected  with  motions  in  the  brain,  is  dismissed  with  an  appeal  to 
God’s  omnipotence.  Locke  regards  the  soul  too  much  as  passive  in  perception.  The  inquiry  itself  respecting 
the  relation  of  sensuous  perception  to  the  objective  world  of  things  which  affect  the  senses,  in  which  Locke 
in  large  measure  follows  Descartes,  is  of  fundamental  interest ; its  importance  was  appreciated  by  Leibnitz 
and  Kant,  but  was  completely  misapprehended  by  Hegel,  who  took  a distorted  view  of  the  Lockian  philosophy 
in  general,  as  also  of  Kant’s  Critieal  Philosophy,  because  he  confounded  the  distinction  between  being  per  OT 
and  being  as  modified  by  our  conception  of  it  with  that  between  the  essential  and  the  accidental  in  objects. 
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cause ; that  which  it  briuga  to  pass  is  caUed  its  effect.  A cause  is  that  though  w^ch 
something  else  begins  to  be;  an  effect  is  that  whose  existence  is  due  to  the  agency  of 
something  other  than  iteelf.  The  mind,  being  furnished  with  a great  number  of  simple 
ideas  conveyed  to  it  by  sensation  and  reflection,  remarks  that  a certam  of  them 

always  go  together ; and  since  we  cannot  imagine  that  which  is  represented  by  them  os 
subsisting  by  itself,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a substratum  m which  it  subsists 
and  from  wMch  it  arises;  this  substratum  we  call  a substance.  The  idea  of  substance 
contains  nothing  but  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  something  servmg  as  a support  for 
qualities.  We  have  no  clear  idea'  of  substance,  nor  is  our  idea  of  matenal  substance 
more  definite  than  our  idea  of  spiritual  substance.  We  have  no  ground  for  supposmg 
that  spiritual  substances  cannot  exist;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  God  should  endow  matter  ivith  the  power  of  thought.  Besides  complex  ideas  of 
single  substances,  the  mind  has  also  complex  coUective  ideas  of  substances,  such  as 
army,  fleet,  city,  world ; these  coUective  ideas  axe  formed  by  the  soul  through  its  power 
of  combination.  Ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  comparison  of  several  thmgs  with  one 
another ; among  them  are  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  of  relations  of  time  and  place, 
of  identity  and  diversity,  of  degrees,  of  moral  relations,  etc.  . ^ , 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Essai/  concerning  Human  Understanding  Locke  treats  of 
language,  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  knowledge  and  opinion.  Words  are  signs;  common 
names  are  common  signs  for  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Truth  and  falsehood  are,  st^ctly 
speaking,  only  in  judgments,  and  not  in  single  ideas.  The  prmciple  of  contradiction, 
and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  useful  for  the  art  of  disputation,  but  not  for  knowledge. 
Bropositions  that  are  whoUy  or  in  part  identical,  are  uninstructive.  We  know  ourselves 
by  internal  perception  and  God  by  inference;  we  infer,  namely,  from  the  fact  of  finite 
existence  that  there  is  a first  cause  of  existence,  and  from  the  existence  of  thinking  beings 
(and  at  least  our  own  thinking  is  indubitably  certain  to  us)  that  there  exists  a primitive 
and  an  eternal  thinking  being.  We  thus  know  our  own  and  God’s  existence  with  com 
plete  clearness,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  less  clear. 
Transcending  rational  knowledge  is  faith  in  divine  revelations  ; yet  nothing  can  be 
regarded  as  a revelation  which  is  in  contradiction  with  weU-ascertained  rational  knowl- 


edge. 

The  utterances  of  Locke  on  ethical,  pedagogical,  and  political  questions  give  evidence 
of  a noble  and  humane  spirit,  and  they  contributed  essentially  to  the  mitigation  of 
many  of  the  rigors  which  tradition  had  sanctioned.  Yet  Locke  inconsistently  denied 
freedom  of  conscience  to  Atheists,  and  thus  himself  broke  the  force  of  his  philosophical 
arguments  for  toleration. 

Locke’s  philosophical  importance  arises  chiefly  from  his  investigation  of  the  human 
understanding,  which  became  the  starting-point  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  was  victorious  over  Scholas- 
ticism and  Cartesianism,  but  which  was  limited  in  its  inroads  in  Germany  chiefly  by  the 
Leibnitzian  philosophy.  Spinoza’s  Objectivism,  which  affirmed  the  order  of  thoughts 
to  be  directly  one  with  the  order  of  things,  received,  in  Locke’s  inquiry  concerning 
the  limits  of  knowledge  in  the  Subject,  its  necessary  complement.  Leibnitz,  who  wrote 
in  reply  to  Locke  the  Nouneaux  Essais  sur  V Entendement  Humain,  recognized  none  the 
less  the  importance  of  Locke’s  inquiry,  although  he  held  the  examination  of  the  human 
faculty  of  knowledge  to  be  not  the  first  problem  of  philosophy,  on  the  resolution  of 
which  all  other  philosophical  inquiries  depend,  but  rather  one  which  could  not  bo 
treated  with  success  until  many  other  subjects  should  have  been  previously  disposed  of ; 
similar,  in  the  post-Kantian  period,  was  the  judgment  of  Horbart.  Kant,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  as  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  went  back  to  the  persuasion  of  Locke, 
that  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  limits  of  our  knowledge  is  of  fundamental  con- 
sequence for  philosophy,  but  in  the  conduct  of  this  investigation,  although  largely 
influenced  by  Locke’s  example,  he  pursued  a course  and  arrived  at  results  essentially 
different.  Hegel  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  only  a subor- 
dinate importance,  denied,  in  principle,  that  philosophical  knowledge  has  any  limit, 
held  the  human  reason  to  be  essentially  identical  with  the  reason  immanent  in  all 
reality,  and  sought  not  psychologically  to  discover  the  origin  of  ideas,  but  dialectically 
to  arrive  at  their  meaning  and  system ; that  one  should  not  stop  with  the  mere  defini- 
tion of  single  conceptions,  but  seek  for  a connection  between  them,  was  a doctrine 
approved  by  him,  but  he  held  the  psychological  investigation  of  the  genesis  of  concep- 
tions in  the  thinking  subject  to  be  but  an  extrinsic  substitute  for  the  true  and  intrinsic 
work  of  philosophy,  which  consisted  in  the  dialectical  development  of  conceptions. 
Hegel’s  judgment  would  be  correct  if  there  were  only  agreement  and  not  also — as  there 
is  in  essential  respects— discrepancy  between  (objective)  existence  and  (subjective)  con- 
sciousness. If  agreement  in  this  case  is  something  to  bo  reached  by  a gradual  approach, 
then  the  critique  of  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge  is  of  essential  philosophical  im- 
portance, and  Locke  is  unjustly  reproached  with  having  substituted  an  unphilosophical 
or  but  slightly  philosophical  speculation  for  one  truly  philosophical ; but  it  can  justly 
be  said  that  he  undertook  to  solve  not  the  whole,  but  only  a part  of  the  problem  of 
philosophy.  Against  the  content  of  his  theory  of  knowledge  it  has  been  especially 
objected  (by  Leibnitz  and  Kant)  that  experience  does  not  lead  to  the  universal  and 
necessary,  whence  Leibnitz  returned  to  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  and  Kant  taught  the 
immanence  in  the  Ego  of  forms  of  intuition  and  thought  independent  of  all  experience 
(or  “a  priori").  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
explained  by  these  “ideas”  and  “forms”  may  not  be  explained  in  a truer  and  more 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  logical  laws,  according  to  which  the  mind  arranges  and 
elaborates  the  material  given  it  by  external  and  internal  perception. 

Among  those  who  developed  farther  the  theoretical  philosophy  of  Locke  in  England, 
George  Berkeley  (who  was  bom  at  KiUcrin,  near  Thomastown,  in  Ireland,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1684,  appointed  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734,  and  died  at  Oxford  Jan.  14,  1753) 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  Berkeley  was  the  founder  of  a doctrine  of  umversal  Imma- 
terialism  (Idealism,  or  Phenomenalism).  He  not  only  (after  the  example  of  Augustine 
and  of  Locke  himself)  regarded  the  supposition  that  a material  world  really  exists  as 
not  strictly  demonstrable,  but  as  false.  There  exist,  says  Berkeley,  only  spirits  and 
their  fimctions  (ideas  and  volitions).  There  are  no  abstract  ideas ; there  is,  for  example, 
no  notion  of  extension  without  an  extended  body,  a definite  magmtude,  etc.^  A single 
or  particular  notion  becomes  general  by  representing  aU  other  particular  notions  of  the 
same  kind : thus,  for  example,  in  a geometrical  demonstration  a given  particular 
straight  line  represents  all  other  straight  lines.  We  are  immediately  certain  of  the 
existence  of  our  thoughts.  We  infer  also  that  bodies  different  from  our  ideas  e^. 
But  this  inference  is  deceptive ; it  is  not  supported  by  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  co-working  of  substances 
completely  heterogeneous.  The  me  of  non-thinking  things  is  perdpi.  God  calls  forth 
in  us  our  ideas  in  regular  order.  That  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature  is  in  fact  only  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  our  ideas.  Of  simUar  import,  but  based  especially  on  the 

• Near  the  end  of  the  third  dialogue  between  Hylaa  and  Philonons,  Berkeley  resnmes  the  substance  of  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sensibie  worid  in  the  two  following  propositions,  of  which  ho  a^s  that 
the  one  expresses  a correct  bcUet  of  the  ordinary  human  mind,  while  the  other  is  a scientific  proposition.  The 
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doctrine  of  Malebranolic,  was  the  teaching  of  Arthur  Collier  (1680-1732).  Collier 
fiffimiH  that  in  1703  he  had  already  arrived  at  his  theory.  The  theory  is  found  in  an 
essay  existing  in  MS.,  and  written  by  him  in  the  year  1708.  But  the  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  the  Clavi3  Universalis  appears  to  give  evidence  of  a considerable  influence 
of  Berkeley’s  Principles  on  the  author  and  his  doctrine.  Less  removed  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Locke  is  that  of  Bishop  Peter  Brown  {The  Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Hu- 
man Understanding,  London,  1728).  Among  the  opponents  of  Locke  was  John  Norris, 
who,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World  (1701),  follows  Malebranche.  Collier 
makes  frequent  reference  to  him.  [Also  Henry  Lee,  Anti-Scepticism,  etc..  Lend.,  1702.] 

Locke’s  investigations  were  farther  developed  in  a materialistic  sense,  especially  by  . 
David  Hartley  (1701^1 757)  and  Joseph  Priestley,  who  combined  with  his  materialism 
the  Christian  faith  (1733-1804). 

Locke’s  younger  contemporary,  the  great  mathematician  and  physicist  Isaac  New- 
ton (1642-1727),  was  less  associated  with  specifically  philosophical  inquiries.  His 
warning  to  Physics  was : ‘‘Beware  of  metaphysics!”  Newton  applauds  the  banish- 
ment of  the  “substantial  forms”  and  “occult  qualities”  of  the  Scholastics,  recom- 
mends the  mathematico-mechanical  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  says:  Omnis 

philosophia  difflcultas  in  eo  versari  videtur,  ut  a phwnomenis  Tnotuum  investigmnus  vires 
naturm,  deinde  ah  his  viribus  demonstremus  phxmomena  reliqua."  Newton  demands 
that  analysis  always  precede  synthesis ; he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Cartesians  have 
not  Bufflciently  observed  this  order,  and  have  thus  deluded  themselves  with  mere  hypo- 
theses. The  analytical  method,  he  explains,  proceeds  from  experiments  and  observa- 
tions to  general  conclusions  ; it  concludes  from  the  compound  to  the  simple,  from 
motions  to  moving  forces,  and,  in  general,  from  effects  to  causes,  from  the  particular 
causes  to  the  more  general,  and  so  on  to  the  most  general ; the  synthetic  method,  on 
the  eontrary,  pronoimces  from  an  investigation  of  causes  the  phenomena  which  will  flow 
from  them.  Newton  censured  the  formation  of  hypotheses,  but  was  not  able  altogether 
to  do  without  them  in  his  actual  investigations.  He  founded  on  observed  phenomena 
the  doctrine  of  umversal  gravitation,  its  action  being  proportional  to  the  masses  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances.  He  taught  that  the  attraction 
of  the  planets  toward  the  sun  was  made  up  of  the  sum  of  degrees  of  attraction  exerted 
by  the  parts  of  the  sun.  The  cause  of  gravitation  was  not  investigated  by  Newton. 
Disciples  of  Newton  reckoned  gravity  among  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies;  so,  for 
example,  Rogerus  Cotes,  who  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Newton’s 


flmt  proposition  (that  which  the  ordinary  mind  correctly  affirms)  is  that  the  real  table,  and  aUroal,  unthinking 
obje^  generally,  are  the  table  and  the  objects  which  we  see  and  feel.  The  second  (or  soientifie)  one  is,  that 
what  wo  seo  ^d  feel  consists  entirely  of  phenomena,  f.  e.,  of  certain  qualities,  such  as  hardness,  weight, 
B ape,  magnitade,  which  mhere  m onr  sensations,  and  consequently  that  what  wo  see  and  feel  is  nothing  but 
^nsation.  1 rom  the  combmation  of  these  two  propositions  it  foUows  that  real  objects  are  phenomena  of  the 
Is  Boiisequently  there  exists  in  the  world  nothing  beside  these  objects,  whose  esse 

Bubjects.  It  is,  howover,  very  questionable  whether  the  truth  of  the  fii-st  two 

nnrl  ffv>i  « to  the  expression : “whatweseo 

sMonTs  e.^ression  we  understand  onr  sensuous  perceptions  themselves,  then  the  second  propo- 

in-them»Piv  ’ “ ‘I*®  contrary,  we  understand  by  it  the  transcendental  objects  (or  thlngs- 

rho  flrot  set  upon  our  senses  that  in  consequence  of  this  action  perceptions  arise  in  ns,  then 

whe^tb^ru  “d  it  is  oc'y  by  a change  of  meaning  that  both  are  true, 

vioiiB  aWnrtH  ^ ^ °°  account  of  a “ qimernio  terminorum."  Our  sensations  depend  upon  a pre- 

evtemni  “Bans  of  sensation,  and  this  affection  depends  on  the  o-xistence  of  intrinsically  real 

mnltitudn  beings  beside  myself,  the  active  relations  between  the 

r^eimes.  ® objectively  real,  unthinking 
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Prineipia  (1713),  that  gravity  is  as  much  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  all  bodies  as 
extension,  mobility,  and  impenetrability  (Leibnitz  censures  this  view,  Lettre  d Bourguet, 
in  Erdmann’s  edition,  p.  733).  Newton  himself,  on  the  contrary,  says  (in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  Optics,  1717)  that  no  one  must  suppose  that  he  considers 
gravity  as  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  bodies ; ho  has  simply  introduced  one  ques- 
tion bearing  on  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  gravity,  but  only  a question,  for  he  has 
not  yet  examined  the  subject  in  the  light  of  experiments.  The  ‘‘  question”  alluded  to  is 
QiUBStio  XXL  in  Book  III.  of  the  Optics,  in  which  Newton  proposes,  as  an  h5q>otheti- 
cal  explanation  of  gravitation,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  which  he  supposes  to  increase 
in  density  as  its  distance  from  the  cosmical  bodies  increases.  Newton  rejects  in  optics 
the  theory  of  vibration  supported  by  Huygens,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  and  because,  in  particular,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  follow 
that  light  could  be  propagated  in  tho  same  manner  as  sound,  and  consequently  one 
could  see  as  well  as  hear  around  a comer.  (Tho  answer  to  this  objection  is  given  by  A. 
Helmholtz  in  his  Physiol.  Optik.)  Yet  Newton  assumes  that  vibrations  are  connected 
wth  the  material  rays  which  are  emitted  from  shining  bodies;  in  particular,  such 
vibrations  take  place  in  the  organs  of  sensation  themselves.  By  means  of  them  the 
forms  {species)  of  things  are  conducted  to  the  brain  and  into  the  sensorium,  where  the 
substance  which  perceives  is  located,  and  where  it  perceives  the  images  of  things  intro- 
duced into  its  presence.  Tho  omnipresent  God  perceives  things  themselves  directly, 
and  without  needing  tho  intervention  of  senses ; the  world  of  things  is  in  Him,  and 
infinite  space  is,  as  it  were,  the  sensorium  of  tho  Deity.  (In  this  latter  doctrine  New- 
ton adopts  Plato’s  teaching  concerning  the  extension  of  the  world-soul  through  the 
whole  of  the  world,  substituting,  however,  with  Henry  More  and  other  Platonists,  God 
for  the  soul  of  the  world.  God  cannot,  according  to  N.,  be  termed  the  soul  of  the 
world,  because  the  world  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  does  the  human 
body  to  the  human  soul,  but  is  rather  to  him  what  a species  in  the  human  sensorium  is 
to  man.)  The  proof  of  God’s  existence  is  found  by  Nevrton  in  the  exquisite  art  and 
intelligence  which  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  constmetion  of  tho  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  organism  of  every  living  being. 

Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  period  succeeding  the  time  of  Locke,  and  chiefly  owing  to 
the  interest  excited  by  him,  was  extensively  cultivated  in  England  and  Scotland.  Before 
Locke’s  appearance  as  a philosophical  author,  his  contemporary.  Bichard  Cumberland 
(1G32-1719),  had  already  combated  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  and  founded  a theory  of 
morals  on  the  basis  of  good-will,  in  the  work  ; Be  legibus  natures  disquisitio  philasophica, 
in  qua  demcnla  philosopMce  IIobbesiancB  quum  moralis,  turn  civUis  considerantur  et  refu- 
tantur,  Lond.,  1C73. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (grandson  of  the  elder  Sh.,  1671-1713), 
a friend  of  Locke,  defined  the  essence  of  morality  as  consisting  in  the  proper  balancmg 
of  tho  social  and  selfish  propensities.  To  be  good  or  virtuous  means  to  have  directed 
all  one’s  inclinations  toward  tho  good  of  the  species  or  system  of  which  one  is  a part. 
Morality  is  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  so  that  the  good  of  the  system,  to  v hich 
the  moral  agent  belongs,  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  inclination ; there  is  no  virtue 
in  conduct  regulated  only  by  motives  founded  on  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of 
punishment.  The  pure  love  of  goodness  and  virtue  is  independent  in  its  origin  and 
nature.  It  is  strengthened  by  a reUgious  belief  in  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  and  in  the  existence  of  a good  and  just  director  of  the  world ; but  it  degen- 
erates when  its  possessor  begins  to  court  divine  favor.  (The  influence  of  Shaftesbury’s 
doctrine  on  the  ThLoelioie  of  Leibnitz  and  on  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  relation  between 
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Morals  and  Religion  was  considerable). — Samuel  Clarke,  tbe  divine  (1675-1729),  a 
disciple  of  Newton  and  Locke  and  defender  of  tbeir  doctrines  especially  against  Leib- 
nitz taught  that  the  essence  of  virtue  consisted  in  treating  things  conformably  to 
their  peculiar  qualities  (according  to  the  “fitness  of  things,”  aptitudo  Tevwm),  so  that 
each  shall  be  employed  in  its  proper  place  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  so  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  In  contradistinction  to  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  J. 
Butler  (1092-1752)  asserted  in  his  Sci'mons  (1726)  that  moral  approval  or  disapproval 
was  not  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  happiness  or  misery  in  the  consequences 
of  any  action.  We  disapprove  falsehood  and  injustice,  says  Butler,  independently  of 
any  consideration  or  balancing  of  consequences ; man’s  happiness  in  his  present  state 
is  not  the  final  end  to  be  aimed  at.— WiUiam  WoUaston  (1659-1724)  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  action  is  good  which  is  the  expression  of  a true  thought,  j^rancis 
Hutcheson  (born  in  Ireland,  1694,  and  from  1729  a Professor  at  Glasgow,  ob.  1747) 
defined  moral  goodness  as  consisting  in  the  right  relation  of  the  various  propensities 
to  each  other,  and  argued  that  it  had  its  basis  in  a moral  sense  or  feeling  peculiar  to 
man.— Of  the  later  Scottish  moralists,  Henry  Home,  the  esthetic  -writer  (1696-1782), 
and  Adam  Ferguson  (1724-1816),  who  defined  -nrtue  as  the  progressive  development 
of  human  nature  into  spiritual  perfection,  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Man  is  by 
nature  a member  of  society  ; his  perfection  consists  in  his  being  a worthy  part  of  the 
whole  to  which  he  belongs.  To  esteem  -virtue  is  to  love  men.  Thus  Ferguson  seeks 
to  combine  the  principles  of  self -conservation  (self-love),  sociability  (benevolence),  and 
perfection  (self-esteem).  Adam  Smith  (who  may  be  mentioned  at  this  stage  on 
account  of  the  relation  of  his  ethics  to  that  of  the  other  moralists  just  mentioned  ; — 
1723-1790),  a friend  of  David  Hume,  and  especially  celebrated  as  a pohtieal  eeono- 
mist,  is  also  of  importance  in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy.  He  regards  sympathy 
as  the  principle  of  morals  (in  this  agreeing  with  Hume).  Man  has  a natural  disposi- 
tion to  sympathize  -with  the  states,  feelings,  and  actions  of  others.  Whenever  the 
unprejudiced  spectator,  reflecting  on  the  motives  of  another,  is  able  to  approve  his 
conduct,  then  that  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  morally  good,  otherwise  as  morally 
faulty.  The  fundamental  requirement  of  Morals  is  : Act  in  such  a manner  that  the 
unprejudiced  observer  can  sympathize  -with  thee.  (Smith  has  rather  analyzed  the 
cases  in  which  we  can  approve  or  disapprove  of  an  action,  than  ascertained  the  ulti- 
mate grounds  of  S3Tnpathy  or  antipathy.) — ^Wflliam  Paley  (1743-1805)  belongs  also 
among  the  noteworthy  English  Moralists.  (His  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
hsophy  [London,  1785,  etc.]  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Garve,  Frankf.  and 
Leips.,  1788.)  Duty,  according  to  Paley,  implies  in  aU  cases  a command  issuing  from 
a superior,  who  has  attached  to  obedience  or  disobedience  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
supreme  law -giver,  whose  commands  are  the  basis  of  duty,  is  God.  But  what  is  duty 
is  determined  by  the  principle  of  universal  happiness.  In  erder  to  recognize  by  the 
light  of  reason  whether  an  action  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  or  not,  we  need  only 
inquire  whether  it  increases  or  diminishes  the  general  happiness.  Whatever  is  on  the 
whole  advantageous,  is  right. 

John  Toland  (1670-1722),  originally  a believer  in  revelation,  approximated  in  his 
writings  more  and  more  toward  Pantheism.  His  Letters  to  Beneca  are  accompanied 
by  a Confutati07i  of  Bpxnoza^  in  which  he  asserts  the  substantial  diversity  of  soul  and 
body.  In  his  Waearcn.MS  he  terms  the  earliest  Christians  Je-wish  Christians,  who  ob- 
served the  law,  and  were  consequently  similar  to  the  later  Nazarenes  [Nazarasans]  or 
Ebionites,  who  were  excluded  from  the  Church  as  heretics.  The  Gentile  Christians 
are  charged  with  a partial  introduction  of  their  heathenish  superstitions  into  Chris- 
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tianity.  Toland,  Anthony  Collins,  the  free-thinker  (1G7C-1729),  Tindal,  the  Ration- 
alist (1656-1733),  and  other  deists  (of  whom  Lechler  treats  fully  in  the  Gesch.  de3 
cngl.  Deismus,  Stuttg.  and  Tiib.,  1841,  and  Leland  in  his  View  of  the  Principal  Dektical 
WiitcD's)  rejected  the  biblical  Christianity  of  Locke,  and  maintained  the  faith  founded 
on  reason. 

§ 117.  Tlie  founder  of  the  German  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  Gottfried  "Wilhelm  von  Leibnitz  (1G46-1716).  With  Des- 
cartes and  Spinoza,  but  in  opposition  to  Locke,  Leibnitz  adopts  the 
dogmatic  form  of  philosophizing,  i.  e.,  he  has  an  immediate  faith  in 
the  power  of  human  thought  to  transcend,  by  the  aid  of  perfect  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  in  its  ideas,  the  limits  of  experience  and  attain  to 
truth.  But  he  oversteps  as  well  the  dualism  of  Descartes  as  the  mon- 
ism of  Spinoza  through  the  recognition  in  his  Monadology  of  a grada- 
tion of  beings.  Monad  is  the  name  given  by  Leibnitz  to  simple  unex- 
tended substance,  that  is,  a substance  which  has  the  power  of  action ; 
active  force  (like  to  the  force  of  the  strained  bow)  is  the  essence  of 
substance.  The  monads  are  what  may  truly  be  called  atoms ; they  are 
distinguished  from  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  partly  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  only  mere  points,  and  partly  by  their  active  forces,  which 
consist  in  ideas.  The  atoms  of  the  ancients  differed  from  one  another 
in  magnitude,  figure,  and  position,  but  not  qualitatively  or  in  internal 
character ; the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  contrary,  arc  qualitatively 
differentiated  by  their  ideas.  All  monads  have  ideas,  but  the  ideas  of 
the  different  monads  are  of  different  degrees  of  clearness.  Ideas  are 
clear  when  they  render  it  possible  to  distinguish  their  objects ; other- 
wise they  are  obscure.  They  are  plain  or  distinct  when  they  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  their  objects ; otherwise  they  are  indis- 
tinct or  confused.  They  are  adequate,  finally,  when  they  arc  absolute- 
ly distinct,  i.  e.,  when  through  them  we  can  cognize  the  ultimate  or 
absolutely  simple  parts  of  their  objects.  God  is  the  primitive  monad, 
the  primitive  substance ; all  other  monads  are  its  f ulgurations.  God 
has  none  but  adequate  ideas.  The  monads  wliich  are  thinking 
beings  or  spirits,  like  human  souls,  are  capable  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  can  also  have  single  adequate  ideas ; as  rational  beings, 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  themselves  and  of  God.  The  souls  of 
animals  have  sensation  and  memory.  Every  soul  is  a monad,  for  the 
power  possessed  by  every  soul  to  act  on  itself  proves  its  substantiality , 
and  all  substances  are  monads.  That  which  appeare  to  us  as  a body  is 
in  reality  an  aggregate  of  many  monads ; it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  in  our  sensuous  perceptions  that  tliis  plurality  presents 
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itself  to  US  as  a continuous  whole.  Plants  and  minerals  are,  as  it  were, 
sleeping  monads  with'  unconscious  ideas;  in  plants  these  ideas  are 
formative  vital  forces.  Every  finite  monad  has  the  clearest  percep- 
tions of  those  parts  of  the  universe  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related ; 
from  its  stand-point  it  is  a mirror  of  the  universe.  To  our  sensuous 
apprehension  the  order  of  the  monads  appears  as  the  spatial  and  tem- 
poral order  of  things ; space  is  the  order  of  co-existing  phenomena, 
and  time  is  the  order  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  The  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  each  monad  is  determined  by  an  immanent  causal- 
ity ; the  monads  have  no  windows  thi-ough  which  to  receive  in  infiu- 
ences  from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  in  the  relations 
of  monads  to  each  other,  their  motion,  combination,  and  separation, 
depend  on  purely  mechanical  causes.  But  between  the  succession  of 
ideas  and  the  motions  of  the  monad  there  subsists  a harmony  pre-de- 
termined  (pre-established)  by  God.  The  soul  and  body  of  man  agree, 
like  two  clocks,  originally  set  together  and  moving  at  exactly  the  same 
rate.  The  existing  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
moral  world,  or  the  divinely  governed  kingdom  of  spirits,  is  in  con- 
stant harmony  with  the  physical  world.— Christian  Wolf  (1679-1754), 
adoj^tiug  the  theories  of  Leibnitz,  combined  them  with  ideas  derived 
particularly  from  Aristotle,  modified  them  partially,  systematized 
them,  and  provided  them  with  demonstrations,  whereby  he  founded  a 
comprehensive  system  of  philosophy.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  philoso- 
phy became  more  and  more  spread  over  Germany  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  until  Kant’s  time,  and  in  connection  with  other  philoso- 
phemes,  especially  those  of  Locke,  ruled  the  schools  and  subserved  the 
ends  of  popular  enlightenment. 


T • writings  of  Leibnitz,  excepting  his  earUest  dissertations  {De  princlpio  inditidui, 

■ republished  with  o critical  Introduction  by  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  Berlin,  1837;  Specimen,  quaxtio- 

rcr  ; Tractalw  de  arte  combinatoria,  cui  eulmexa  esi  demon. 

cerlitudinem  exacta,  Leips.,  1666,  Frankf.  on  the  M.,  1690),  only  the  Tbeod:- 
f V * etc.,  in  German,  with  Fontenelle’s  Eloge,  Hanover, 

indoDpnrt'pnr'^^'ir.  ^ ®°*^ehed,  Bth  ed.,  Han.  and  Leips.,  1763)  appeared  during  his  lifetime  as  an 

vear'^iasf  on  numerous,  however,  were  the  papers  which  Leibnitz  published,  from  the 

and  tr^icei  by  Otto  Mencken  in  the  year  1682:  Acta  Erudltorum  Lipdeneium, 

ho  d'nvBlnnod  ^ Savans.  The  correspondence  of  Leibnitz  was  very  extensive,  and  in  it 

Soon  affpr  hia  es  o his  doctrine,  which,  in  the  works  published  by  him,  had  not  been  discussed. 

of  onnera  vanous  letters  and  papers,  till  then  unprinted,  were  published,  in  particular : A Collection 

to  tlie  nw,wr,;po  between  t/ie  late  learned  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke  in  t/ie  years  1715  and  1716,  relating 

Recu^i  ih  * philosophy  and  religion,  by  Bam.  Clarke,  London,  1717 : the  same  in  French: 

M^ZlZT  ^ newton  ipar  des 

Frankf  17eo  “ German,  with  a preface  by  Wolf,  ed.  by  Job.  Heinr.  Kohler, 

1718  and  ns  a Miscellanea  O.  IF.  Leibnllll,  ed.  Joach.  Fr.  Fefler,  Leips. 

Lv  Leips.,  1721.  In  the  journal,  ^‘vLrope  So- 

’ ' ) ■ ' p.  101  seq.,  was  first  published  the  essay  (written  probably  in  1714);  Prtneipes 
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de  la  nature  etdela  grOce,  fondle  en  raison,  which  was  afterwards  included  by  Dos  Maizeaui,  in  1719,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Eecueil  above  named,  and  by  Dutens,  in  1708,  in  the  collection  which  will  bo  men- 
tioned below.  With  this  essay  is  not  to  be  confounded  L.’s  sketch  of  his  system,  which  ho  wrote  for  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  17M,  and  which  was  first  published,  in  a Gorman  translation  by  Joh.  Heinr.  Kohler, 
under  the  title : Dee  Uerrn  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  Leibnitz  LehrsUtze  Sber  die  Jfonadologte,  imgleichen  von  GoU, 
seiner  Extetem,  seinen  Elgenschaften,  und  von  der  Seeledes  Menechen,  Frankfort,  1720  (new  edition  by  J.  C. 
Huth,  ib.  1740) ; the  same  sketch,  translated  from  German  into  Latin,  was  pnnted  in  the  Act.  Erud.,  Siippl., 
vol.  vii.,  Leips.,  1721,  and  again,  with  comments  and  remarks  by  Mich.  Gotti.  Hansche,  at  Frankf.  and  Leipa, 
1728,  and  in  Dutens’  collection,  under  the  tiUe : Prindpla  philoeophloe  seu  theses  in  grattamprincipis  Eugenil 
conacriptce.  The  original  French  text  was  first  published  by  Erdmann,  from  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Hanover,  in  his  edition  of  L.’s  Opera  Philosophica,  1840. — Leibnllii  epist.  ad  dicersos,  ed.  Chr. 
KorthoU,  Lcipa,  1734-42.  Commercium  epiatolicum  Leibnitianum  ed.  Joh.  Dan.  Gruber,  Han.  and  Gott, 
1746,  08  an  introduction  to  which  Gruber  had  published  in  1737  a Prodromus  commercll  epistolicl  Leibniit- 
ani,  consisting  of  the  correspondence  between  Boineburg  and  Conring,  which  contains  many  statements  con- 
cerning L.'s  education  and  youthful  UTltings.  CEuvres phUoaophiques  latines  etfran  (atses  defeu  Mr.  Leibniz, 
tlrles  de  see  manuscrlts  gui  se  coneervent  dans  la  bibUothique  royals  (t  Ilannovre,  et  publiles  par  U.  E. 
Easpe,  avec  une  preface  de  Kiistner,  Amst.  and  Leips.,  1705 ; the  same  in  German,  with  additions  and  notes 
by  J.  H.  F.  TRrich,  Halle,  1778-80.  Of  especial  importance  among  the  contents  of  this  collection  of  Raspe’s  are 
the  previously  unpublished  Kouveaux  essais  sur  f eniendement  humaln,  on  extended  iMlomical  work  against 
Locke,  written  in  1704 ; this  collection  contains  fiuther ; Bemarques  sur  le  sentiment  du  P.  Malebranche  qut 
ports  que  nous  voyotis  tout  en  Dieu,  concernant  rexamen  que  Mr.  Locke  en  a fait ; Dialogue  de  cotinexione 
inter  res  et  verba;  Difflcultates  queedam  logicce;  Discours  touchant  la  mlthode  de  la  certitude  ettart  dirwen- 
ter ; llistoria  et  commentatio  characterlsticai  universalis,  quee  simul  sit  ars  inveniendi.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  collection  followed  the  Dutens  edition  of  Leibnitz’  works — which,  however,  did  not  include  the 
pieces  published  by  Easpe : — Gothofredi  Gullielmi  Leibnitii  opera  omnia,  nunc  primum  collecta,  in  classes 
distributa,  preefattonibus  et  indietbus  ornata  studio  Ludovici  Dutens,  tom.  VL,  Geneva.  1708,  voL  I. : Opera 
theologica,  II. : Log.,  Melapk.,  Phys.  gener.,  Chym.,  Medic.,  Dolan.,  Histor.  natur.,  Artea,  III. : Opera 
tnathematica,  IV. : Philos,  in  genere  el  opuscula  Sinenses  ailingetUia,  V. : Opera  philologica,  VI. : Philolo- 
gteorum  continued,  et  collectanea  etymologica.  Several  publications  complementary  to  the  above  have  since 
been  made : Commercii  epistolicl  Lelbniliani  typis  nondum  evulgati  selecta  specimtna,  ed.  J.  G.  H.  Fcdcr, 
Hanov.,  1805.  Leibnitii  syatema  theologlcum  (written  in  a conciliatory  spirit,  perhaps  about  the  year  1680), 
with  a French  translation,  first  published  at  Paris  in  1819,  in  LaL  and  Germ.,  2d  ed.,  Maycnce,  1820,  in  Lat. 
and  Germ,  by  Carl  Haas,  Tubingen,  1860.  Leibnitz’  German  writings  have  been  edited  by  G.  E.  Guhraucr, 
Berlin,  1838-40.  A new  complete  edition  of  L.’s  philosophical  UTitings  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Joh.  Ed.  Erd- 
mann, in  which  much  unedited  matter  from  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  is  included,  together 
with  notices  concerning  the  date  of  particular  letters,  shorter  treatises  and  works:  Godqfr.  Guil.  Leibnitii 
opera  phllos.  quee  exstant  Latina,  Galileo,  Germanica  omnia,  Berlin,  1840.  CEuvres  de  Leibniz,  nouvelle 
edition,  par  M.  A.  Jacques,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1842.  A complete  edition  of  all  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  has 
been  begun  by  Georg  Heinrich  Pertz:  first  series.  Hist.,  Vols.  I.-PV.,  Hanover,  1843-47 ; second  scries,  PM- 
los.,  Vol.  I. : Correspondence  between  Leibnitz,  Amauld,  and  the  Landgrave  Ernst  von  Hessen-Rheinfcls, 
edited  from  the  MSS.  of  tho  K.  Libr.  at  Hanover  by  C.  L.  Grotefend,  Hanover,  1840;  third  scries.  Math., 
ed.  by  C.  J.  Gcrhardt,  Vols.  I.-VII.,  Berlin  and  (from  Vol.  III.  on)  HaUc,  1849-03.  The  mathematical  works 
also  contain  considerable  philo^phical  matter,  e.  g.,  in  Vol.  V. : Di  EucUdii  irpliTo,  and  in  VoL  VII. : India 
rcrum  mathematicarum  metaphyaica.  Gerhardt  also  published  in  1846  the  short  work,  written  by  L.  not 
long  before  his  death : Htstoria  et  origo  calcxdl  dlferentialis.  Tho  liefutalion  inedite  de  Spinoza  par  Leib- 
niz, cited  above  (in  the  literature  rclathig  to  Spinoza),  has  been  published  by  A Foucher  de  Careil  in  Lettres 
et  opuscules  inldita  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1851-57.  Tlio  same  editor  is  now  publishing  tho  CEuvres  de  Leibniz 
publiles  pour  la  pr.fois  cCaprls  les  mscr.  orlginaux,  Paris,  1869  scq.,  23  ed.,  Vol.  I.  scq.,  1807  seq.  (Vols.  I. 
and  II. : Lettres  de  L.,  Bossuet,  Pelisson,  Molanus  et  Spinola,  Ulrich,  etc.,  pour  la  rlunion  des  proteatants 
et  des  cathohques ; Vols.  III.  and  IV. : Historical  and  ixilitical  WTitings;  Vol.  V. : Plan  of  an  Egyptian  expe- 
dition; Vol.  VI.,  Par.  1805;  Minor  polit  wTltings).  The  correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Christian 
Wolf  has  been  edited  by  C.  J.  Gcrhardt,  Halle,  1800.  A selection  of  the  shorter  philoe.  papers,  translated 
into  German  and  accompanied  with  introductions,  has  been  published  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Schil 
ling,  and  bearing  tho  title : L.  ala  Denker,  Leips.,  1863.  A new  edition  of  works  by  Leibnitz,  based  on  his 
remains  in  MS.  in  the  E.  Libr.  at  Hanover,  has  been  started  by  Onno  Klopp,  Hanover,  186-1,  scq.  (first 
series:  Hist.-poliL  and  poUt.  writings,  Vols.  I. -IV.,  186-1-00).  A recent  pubUcation  is  tho  CEuvres  philoso- 
phiques  de  L.,  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes,  par  P.  Jauet,  2 vols.,  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  1866. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  tho  philosophical  development  of  Leibnitz,  the  most  instruction  is  to  bo 
derived  from  his  own  utterances,  csi)ccially  os  containwl  in  tho  introduction  to  his  Specimena  Pacidii  {Op. 
pit.,  ed.  Erdm.  p.  91),  and  hr  letters  to  Eemoud  do  Moultort  and  others.  Of  bis  life,  writings,  and  doctrino 
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treat  in  particular : Jo.  Geo.  von  Eckhart  (Leibnitz’s  secretary  and  afterwards  his  collongno  in  preparing  the 
historiography  of  the  Hou.se  of  Brunswick),  whose  biographical  notices  were  first  published  by  Von  Murr  in 
the  Journal  zur  Kunstgesch.  u.  allg.  LUt.^  VII.,  Nuremberg,  1779,  but  which,  communicated  to  Fontenollo  in 
MS.,  were  employed  by  the  latter  in  preparing  his  Eloge  de  Mr.  de  Leibniz  (read  in  the  Paris  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  1717,  printed  in  the  Hist,  de  Vacad.  des  sc.  de  Paris  and  in  the  collection  of  Eloges  by  Fontenollo ; 
published  in  German  translation  by  Eckhart  in  the  German  ed.  of  the  Thlodlcee  of  the  year  1720,  and,  with 
notes  by  Baring,  in  the  edition  of  1735 ; cl.  Sohleiermaoher,  Ueber  Lobreden  im  Allgemeinen  und  die  Fonle- 
nelle'sche  auf  Leibniz  insbesondere,  in  Schleiermachcr’s  Tl’erle,  III.,  3,  p.  GOseq.).  Elogium  Leibnitii  (by 
Chr.  Wolf,  based  on  reports  by  Eckhart),  in  tho  Acta  Enid.,  July,  1717,  to  which,  in  1718,  there  appeared  in 
the  “ Otium  Mannoveranum  ” a “ Stipplementum  vilce  Leibn.  in  actis  erud."  by  Feller.  Histoire  de  la  vie  ct 
des  ouvrages  de  Mr.  Leibniz  par  M.  L.  do  NeufviUe  ( Jancourt),  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  tho  Uiiodicce, 
1734.  Karl  Gunther  Ludovioi,  Ausfllhrlicher  Entumrf  einer  vollstilndigen  hlslorie  der  Leibnizischen  Philo- 
Sophie,  Leipsic,  1737.  Lamprecht,  Lebcn  des  Eerrn  von  L.,  Berlin,  1740,  translated  into  Italian  and 
enlarged  with  notes  relating  esiieoially  to  L.’s  sojourn  in  Rome  in  1689,  by  Joseph  Barsotti.  Geschichte  des 
ITerrn  von  L.,  aus  dem  Franz,  des  Ritters  von  Jancourt,  Leips.,  1757.  Eloge  de  L.,  gut  a remporlH  le  prix 
de  Vacad.  de  Berlin,  par  BaUlj',  Berk,  1709.  Lobschrijt  auf  Goltjr.  Wilh.  Frcih.  v.  L.  in  der  K.  deutschen 
Oes.  zu  Gottingen  vorgel.  von  Abr.  Gotthclf  Kiistner,  Altenburg,  17G9.  Mich.  Hissman,  Versuch  ilber  das 
Leben  L.'s,  Munster,  1783.  Also  Rehberg,  in  the  Hannoversche  Magazlnior  1787,  and  Eberhard,  in  tho  Pan- 
theon der  Deutschen,  II.,  1795,  have  presented  accounts  of  the  life  of  Leibnitz.  In  more  recent  times  Edward 
Guhrauor  has  furnished  a full  biography : G.  W.  Freih.  v.  L.,  2 vols.,  Breslau;  1842,  with  additions,  1846 ; in 
English  by  Mackie,  Boston,  1845.  Cf.,  among  others,  several  addresses  and  papers  by  Boeckh  {Ueber  Leibniz 
u.  d.  deutschen  Akademien,  ilber  L.'s  Ansichten  von  der  philologischen  Erttik,  ilber  L.  in  s.  VerhSltniss  zur 
posiliven  Theol.,  etc.,  in  Boockh’s  El.  Schr.,  hrsg.  v.  Ferd.  Ascherson,  Vol.  II.,  Leipsic,  1859,  and  Vol.  III., 
lb.,  I860),  Trendelenburg  (in  tho  Monatsber.  der  Akad.  der  TTlss.  and  in  Tr.’s  Illst.  Beitr.  zur  Philos.,  Vol. 
II.,  Berlin,  1855,  and  Vol.  III.,  ib.,  1867),  Onno  Klopp  {Das  Verhilltniss  von  L.  zu  den  kirchl.  Beunionsver- 
suchen  in  der  zweiten  Edlfte  des  17.  Jahrh.,  in  the  Zeitschr.  des  hist.  Terelns  filr  Siedersachsen,  1860 ; 
Letbn.  als  Sifter  gelehrter  Gesellschctften,  Yortrag  bei  der  Philologen^Versammlung  zu  Hannover,  Gutt., 
1801 ; L.'s  Plan  zur  GrUndung  einer  Societdt  der  lTt?s.  in  men,  in  tho  Archiv  filr  Eunde  osterreich.  Ge- 
schichtsquellen,  and  also  published  separately,  Vienna,  1868 ; L.'s  Vorschlag  einer  franz.  Eagyedllion  nach 
Aeggpten,  Hanover,  1864 ; the  works  relating  to  this  subject  have  been  edited  by  Fonchor  do  Careil,  in 
^(Euvrea  de  L. : Projet  dlexpldition  JEgvpte,  presenti  par  L.  A Louis  ELY.,  Paris,  1SG4,  and  Klopp,  Han- 
over, 1864),  and  K.  G.  Blumstcngel  {Lis  dgyptischer  Plan,  Leipsic,  1869).  i 

Works  on  tho  Loibnitzinn  doctrine  are— in  addition  to  the  larger  historical  works,  in  which  this  is  dis- 
cussed, and  among  which  tho  presentations  of  Erdmann  {Ycrsuch  einer  wlss.  Darstellung  der  Gesch.  derneu- 
eren  Phllosophie,  Vol.  II.,  Part  2d ; Leibniz  u.  die  Entwlckelung  des  Tdealismus  vor  Eant,  Leipsic,  1842)  and 
of  Kuno  Fischer  (ffeseA.  der  neuem  Phllosophie,  VoL  II. : Leibniz  u.  seine  Schule,  2d  revised  edition,  Heidel- 
berg, 1867)  deserve  especial  mention— tho  following ; Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Darstellung,  Entwlcklung  und 
Eritik  der  L.'sehen  Phllosophie,  Ansbach,  1837,  2d  Ed.,  1844 ; Nourrisson,  La  phllosophie  de  L.,  Paris,  1860, 
and  many  earlier  and  more  recent  works,  which  treat  of  single  phases  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  such  os : 
Georg  Bernhard  Bilfinger,  Comm,  de  harmonia  animi  et  corporis  humani  praistabillta,  ex  mente  Leibnitii, 
Frkf.,  1723,  2dod.,  1735,  De  origins  el permissione  mall,  preedpue  moralls,  Frkf.,  1724.  Fr.  Ch.  Baumeister, 
Hist,  doclrlnce  de  optima  mundo,  Gorlitz,  1741.  G.  Plouequet,  Primaria  monadologlce  capita.  Berk,  1748. 
De  Justi,  Diss..  qui  a remporte  le  prix  propose  par  Tacad.  des  sc.  de  Prusse  sur  le  systime  des  monades. 
Berk,  1748.  (Roinhard),  Dies.  quiaremporU  leprtxprop.  parTacad.  des  sc.  dePrussesur  Toptlmisme,  Bark, 
1755.  Kant,  Ueber  den  Optimtsmus,  Konigsberg,  1759  (with  which,  however,  should  be  compared  Kant’s 
later  work  on  the  Failure  of  all  Attempts  to  found  a Theodicy,  written  from  the  critical  stand-point).  Ancil. 
ion,  Essaimr  Fesprlt  du  Leibnitianisme,  in  tho  Transactions  of  tho  ph.  ok  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Berlin, 
■'  Euan,  ExposUion  de  la  doctrine  phllos.  de  L.,  composee  pour  la  Blographie  Universelle, 

Ians,  1819.  H.  0.  W.  Sigwart,  Dje  L.'sche  Lehre  von  der  prAstaUlirten  Harmonie  in  Ihrem  Zusammen- 
hange  mil  frkheren  Phllosophemen  betracluet,  Tilbingen,  1822.  G.  B.  Gnhrauer,  LelbnUli  doctrlna  de 
eoniorts  (Inang.  Diss.),  Berlin,  1837.  Karl  Moritz  Kahle,  L.'s  vinculum  substaniiale,  Ber- 
lin, 183J.  G.  Harlenstelnil  commentatio  de  maieHx  apud  Lelbnltium  notions  et  ad  monadas  relatione  (on 
the  oecaaon  of  tho  celebraUon  of  the  21st  of  Jime,  1846,  tho  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
^ E.  und  Herbart,  eine  Yerglelchung  ihrer  Monadologien,  Vienna, 

M9;  Dca  Bechtsprincip  bei  L.,  Vienna,  1852;  Ueber  L.'s  ConceptualUmus,  lb.,  1854  (from  tho  Reports  of  the 
Vienna  Academy).  F.  B.  Kvet,  L.'s  Logik ; L.  und  Comenius,  Prague,  1857.  C.  A.  Thilo  treats  of  tho 
re%ious  philosophy  of  L.  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  ex.  Philos.,  Vol.  V.,  1864,  pp.  167-204.  Trendelenburg,  Ueber 
L.  sEMwurf  einer  allgemeln.  Charakteristlk,  and  Ueber  das  Elemern  der  Definition  in  L.'s  Phllosophie,  in 
t ® of  tbe  Berlin  Acad,  of  So.,  and  in  Vol.  III.  of  Tr.’s  Hist.  Beitr.  zur  Philos.,  Berlin,  1867,  pp.  1-47 

and  43-02.  Emile  Saisset,  Dlscours  sur  la  philos.  de  L.,  Paris,  1857.  A.  Fouchcr  do  Careil,  L.,  la  phllos. 
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julve  el  la  cabbale,  Paris,  1801 ; L.,  Descartes  el  Spinoza,  avec  un.  rapport  par  Victor  Cousin,  Paris,  1803. 
J.  Bonifas,  Etude  sur  la  thiodtcee  de  L.,  Paris,  1803.  Oscar  Svahn,  Akad,  Abh.  iiber  die  Monadenlehre, 
Lund,  1803.  Hugo  Sommer,  De  doctrina,  quam  de  harmonia  prastabillta  LeibnUius  propos.,  Giittingen, 
1800.  Dan.  Jacoby,  De  LeibnUii  studiis  Aristoteleics  (inest  itwUtum  LeibnUianum,  Inaug.  Dissert),  Bert, 
1807.  A.  Piobler,  Die  Theologie  des  Leibnitz,  Munich,  1809.  Jos.  Durdik,  LeibJU  u.  Newton,  iTniio  iSGo! 
Otto  Caspari,  Leibniz'  Philosophie,  Leip^  1870. 

Concerning  L.  and  the  Leibnitzion  school,  with  special  reference  to  Kanfs  Critique,  W.  L.  G.  Frhr.  von 
Ebcrstain,  a disciido  of  Leibnitz,  treats  in  his  Yersuch  einer  Geschlckte  der  Logik  und  Melaphysik  bei  den 
DeUtschen  von  Leibnitz  bis  auf  diegegenwartige  ZeU,  Halle,  179-1-99. 

On  the  earlier  ijcriod  in  the  history  of  the  fortxmes  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  compare  the  above-cited 
(p.  95)  work  by  C.  G.  Ludovici:  Ausfaiirlicher  Entwurf  einer  vollsldndlgen  Uistorie  der  Leibnitzischen 
Philosophie,  2d  ed.,  Leips.,  1737,  and  also  the  Sammlung  und  Ausztlge  der  sammUichen  Streitschriften 
wegen  der  Wolff' schen^  Philosophie  (Leips.,  1737),  and  Neueste  MerkwllrdigkeUen  der  Leibnitz-WolfTschen 
Philosophie  (Leips.,  1738),  by  the  same  author ; and  on  the  period  extending  till  near  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  cf.  the  prize  essays — which  will  be  again  referred  to  below,  and  which  relate  especially  to  the  contest 
between  Leibnitzianlsm  and  Kantianism— by  Joh.  Christoph  Schwab,  C.  L.  Reinhold,  and  Joh.  Heinr.  Abicht, 
on  the  question,  and  published  under  the  title : Welche  Fortschritte  hat  die  Melaphysik  seit  Leibnitzens  und 
Wolffs  Zeiten  in  Deutschland  gemaclU  f Berlin,  1790.  Besides  the  discussions  of  the  subject  in  works  specially 
relating  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  many  of  the  histories  of  the  national  literature  of  Germany  may  bo 
3onsulted  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  philosophy  in  the  18th  century  to  general  culture,  and  also  especially 
Schlosscr’s  Oesch.  dcs  18  Jahrhunderts,  and  Frank’s  Gesch.  der  protest.  Theologie  (2d  Part,  Leips.,  1805), 
and  other  similar  works. 

On  the  life  of  Christian  170111  compare  Joh.  Chr.  Gottsched,  ITistor.  Lobschrlft  avj  Christian  Frciherrn 
von  Wolff,  Hallo,  1755,  and  others;  an  autobiography  of  IV.  was  published  by  IVuttke  at  Leipsio  in  1841.  Ed. 
Zeller  writes  of  IV.’s  expulsion  from  Halle  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrb.  X.,  1802,  p.  47  seq.,  reprinteel  in  Zeller’s 
Vortr.  u.  Abh.  g&Khichtlichen  Inhalts,  Leips.,  1805,  pp.  108-139. 

Moses  Mendelssohn,  Drlefe  ilbcr  die  Empjlndinigen,  Berlin,  1756 ; Abh.  iiber  die  Ecidenz  in  den  meta- 
physischen  Wlssenschaften,  Berlin,  170-1,  2.  Aufl.  1780;  Phddon  Oder  iiber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  (a 
modernization  of  the  Pheedo  of  Plato),  Berlin,  1707,  etc. ; Jerusalem  Oder  Uber  religiose  ilacht  und  J uden- 
thum,  Berlin,  1783;  Morgenstunden  Oder  Uber  das  Dasein  Gottes,  Berlin,  1786,  etc.  ; ilos.  ilend.  an  die 
Freunde  Lessings,  Berlin,  1786  (in  rcidy  to  F.  H.  Jacobi’s  work,  “ Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,"  in  which  it 
was  asserted  that  Lessing  was  a Spinozist),  and  other  works.  His  complete  works  were  published  by  his 
grandson,  George  Benjamin  M.,  in  7 vols.,  Leipslc,  184-3-45.  On  his  philosophical  and  religious  principles 
Kayscrling  has  written  (Leips.,  1866) ; on  his  attitude  with  retorooce  to  Christianity,  C.  Avcnfcld  (Erlangen, 
1807) ; on  his  place  in  the  history  of  Alsthetics,  Gustav  Kanngiesser(Frankfort  on  the  M.,  1868) ; on  liis  life, 
his  works,  and  his  influence  on  modem  Judaism,  Moses  Schwab  (Paris,  1868) ; cf.  also  the  article  by  R.  Q. 
(Quabickcr?)  on  Moses  Mendelssohn  und  die  deutsche  Atifklilrungsphilos.  des  18.  Jahrh.,  in  Gelzer's 
MoncUsbl.J'dr  innere  Zeilgeschichie,  VoL  33,  No.  1,  1869. 

On  Lessing  and  his  times  compare,  in  addition  to  works  already  cited,  ad  §§  115  and  117,  espccialiy  the 
works  on  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing  by  Danzel  and  Guhrauer  (Leips,,  1860-64),  and  Adolf  Stahr  (Berlin, 
1859).  [English  translation  of  Stahr’s  Lessing  by  E.  P.  Evans,  Boston  (Spencer),  2 vols.,  1866;  cf.  J.  R. 
Lowell,  in  the  North  Am.  Review,  Vol.  104,  April,  1867,  pp.  641-686. — TV.]  Cl.  also  Schwarz,  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing  als  Theolog  dargestellt,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschw/Ue  der  Theolog.  im  18  Jahrh.,  Halle,  1854; 
Rob.  Zimmermann,  Leibniz  U7id  Lessing  (from  tho  Reports  of  the  Vienna  Acad,  of  Sciences),  Vienna,  1855 ; 
Eberhard  Zimgiebl,  Der  JacobiMendelssohn'sche  Streit  Uber  Lessing's  SpUiozizmus  (Inaug.-Diss.),  Munich, 
1861 ; Joh.  Jacoby,  Lessing  der  PhUosoph,  Berlin,  1803,  and,  in  reply  to  Jacoby,  Lessinffs  ChrisUtUhum  und 
Philosophie  (anonymous  publication),  BerUn,  1863;  WUh.  Dilthey,  Ueber  Gotthold  Ephraim  J^ng,  in  tho 
Preuss.  Jahrb.  Vol.  19,  Noa  2 and  3,  1867 ; Constantin  ROssler,  Neue  Lessing-Studien ; die  Erziehung  des 
Menschengeschlechts,  in  tho  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  XX.,  8,  Sept.,  1867 ; Wilh.  Diithey,  Zur  Seelcmcanderungslehre 
Lessing's,  ib.,  October,  1867;  E.  Fontanes,  Le  Christianisme  moderne,  Hude  sur  Lessing,  Paris,  1867;  J.  F. 
T.  Gravemonu,  Ueber  Lessing's  Laokoon  (Promotio/isschri/l),  Rostock,  1867. 


Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (Lubeniecz)  was  bom  at  Leipsio  on  the  21st  of  June 
(old  style ; = July  1st,  new  style),  1040.  His  father,  Friedrich  L.,  a jurist,  and  from 
1040  on  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leipsic,  died  in  1052.  At  the  Nicolai  School 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  which  he  entered  at  Easter  in  1001,  Jacob  Thomasms 
(bom  at  Leipsio  in  1022,  ob.,  1084,  father  of  Christian  Thomasius,  the  celebrated 
jurist  and  legal  plulosopher),  who  was  versed  especially  in  the  history  of  ancient 
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pliilosopliy,  was  the  most  distinguished  professor.  Without  holding  Aristotle  and  the 
Scholastics,  as  also  Plato  and  Plotinus,  in  low  estimation,  he  yet  found  more  complete 
satisfaction  in  Descartes;  but  at  a later  period  he  borrowed  more  from  the  former. 
Leibnitz  defended,  in  May,  1G63,  under  the  presidency  of  Jacob  Thomasius,  a disquisi- 
tion written  by  him  on  the  principle  of  indiYiduation  ‘pviucvpio  individ'ui)^  in  which 
he  had  declared  for  the  nominalistic  doctrine.  In  the  summer  of  1G63  he  studied  at 
Jena,  devoting  his  attention  especially  to  mathematics  under  Erhard  Weigel.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  1GG4  appeared  at  Lcipsic  his  SpcciTncTi  di^cultcitis  in  juv6  8cu  ^U(cs~  ^ 
tioncs  piiilosophicw  amoinioves  ex  juve  coUectw,  and  in  IGGG  his  A.rs  combinatoTia.  The 
degree  of  a doctor  of  law,  which  he  sought  to  obtain  at  Leipsic  in  IGGG,  was  denied 
him  at  that  time  on  account  of  his  youth  ; in  order  not  to  give  him  the  precedence 
before  older  suitors  for  the  doctorate  and  for  the  right  therewith  connected  to  positions 
as  assessors,  ho  was  put  off  for  a later  graduation ; but  the  degree  was  given  him  at 
Altdorf,  where,  on  the  5th  of  November,  IGGG,  he  defended  his  thesis,  entitled  Be 
casibus  pciplexis  in  juve  j in  this  paper  he  demands  that,  where  the  positive  laws  are 
indefinite,  decisions  be  made  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  Having 
no  inclination  for  the  work  of  an  academical  instructor,  which  he  might  have  entered 
upon  at  Altdorf,  he  sought  in  the  next  succeeding  period  farther  to  educate  himself  by 
intercourse  with  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen.  In  Nuremberg  he  came  iu 
contact  with  alchemists.  Of  greatest  importance  for  him  was  his  association  with 
Baron  Johann  Christian  von  Boineburg,  who  up  to  the  year  1GG4  had  been  first  privy 
councillor  (minister)  of  Johann  Philipp,  Elector  of  Mayence,  and  still  possessed  great 
influence.  Leibnitz  dedicated  to  the  Elector  the  work  (written  by  him  during  the 
journey  from  Leipsic  to  Altdorf  in  IGGG,  and)  entitled  : MetJwdus  nova  discendm  docen- 
deeque  jurispmdcntim,  cum  subjuncto  catalogo  desideratorum  in  jurisprudentia,  Frank., 
1GG7.  In  the  Catalogus  Desideratorum  he  followed  the  lead  of  Bacon  in  the  Be  Aug- 
mentis  Scientiarum.  A treatise  against  Atheism,  composed  by  Leibnitz  in  1GG8,  ap- 
peared under  the  title  : Gonfessio  naturm  contra  atheistas,  with  Spizelius’  Epistola  ad 
Ant.  Reiserum  do  eradicando  atheismo,  Augsburg,  1GG9.  With  Herm.  Andreas  Lasser, 
councillor  at  Mayence,  Leibnitz  labored  in  1GG8  and  ’69,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Corpus  Juris.  At  the  instance  of  Boineburg,  Leibnitz  prepared  a new  edition  of 
Nizolius’  Be  Veris  Principiis  et  Vera  Ratione  philosopluxndi  contra  pseudo-pliUosoplios 
(Parma,  1553,  see  above,  § 3,  p.  11),  with  notes  and  essays  (in  particular,  a Biss,  do 
stilo  pMlosophico  Marii  NisoUi),  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1G70  and  in  1674. 
By  Boineburg,  who,  himself  a Protestant  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  been  active  at 
Rome  as  early  as  1660  for  a reunion  of  the  Protestants  with  the  Catholics,  Leibnitz, 
during  his  stay  at  Mayence,  had  already  been  induced  to  favor  the  efforts  for  reunion, 
in  which  Royas  de  Spinola  {ob.  1695)  was  especially  zealous,  but  it  was  not  tUl  later 
that  Leibnitz  took  an  important  part  in  them.  At  the  wish  of  Boineburg,  Leibnitz 
wrote  in  1669  his  Defensio  Triaitatis  per  nom  reperta  logica  contra  epistdam  Ariani,  in 
which  he  sought  rather  to  refute  the  arguments  of  Wissowatius,  the  Socinian,  than  to 
develop  a positive  counter-proof.  In  the  summer  of  1670,  L.  became  a councRlor  in 
the  superior  court  of  revision,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Electorate.  In  March,  1672, 
he  commenced  a journey  to  Paris  and  London.  He  went  to  London  in  1673,  and 
returned  in  March  of  the  same  year  to  Paris,  where  he  tarried  until  October,  1670,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  the  tutor  of  Boinoburg’s  son.  In  the  year  1676,  while  in  Paris,  L. 
received  from  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  von  Braunschweig-Luneburg  and  Hanover  an 
appointment  as  librarian  at  Hanover.  He  journeyed  from  Paris  by  way  of  London  and 
Amsterdam  to  Hanover,  where  iu  December,  1076,  ho  entered  u’lon  the  duties  of  his 
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office.  Among  the  Bcholnis  with  whom  his  sojourn  abroad  brought  him  into  commu- 
nication the  most  important  were,  at  Paris,  Amauld,  the  Cartesian;  Huygens,  the 
Dutch  mathematician  and  physicist ; Tschimhausen,  the  German  mathematician  and 
logician,  through  whom  ho  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Spinoza,  and — provided  that  Tsch.  did  really  communicate  to  him  Newton’s  letter 
of  Dec.  10,  1C73,  to  Collins  concerning  Barrow’s  method  with  tangents — with  mathe- 
matical theorems  of  Newton  relative  to  the  calculus  of  Auctions ; and,  at  London, 
Oldenburg,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  a friend  of  Spinoza,  Boyle  the 
chemist,  and  Collins  the  mathematician  (whom  ho  first  saw,  however,  only  in  1G7G). 
Through  Oldenburg’s  intervention  Leibnitz  also  exchanged  letters  with  Newton,  who 
was  then  in  Cambridge.  On  tho  occasion  of  his  passage  through  Holland,  Leibnitz 
^usited  Spinoza,  with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  in  October,’ 1G71,  concerning 
an  optical  question.  During  his  first  residence  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1G73,  Leibnitz 
laid  before  Louis  XIV.  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  whereby  the  power  of 
France  was  to  be  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  France  was  to  be 
diverted  from  German  affairs,  and  also  the  power  of  the  Turks,  which  was  stiU  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  was  to  be  broken.  A short  sketch  of  this  plan  (which  originated 
with  Boineburg)  was  sent  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1G71,  drawn  up  by 
Leibnitz,  under  the  title : Specimen  demonstrationis  politico : de  eo,  quod  Francim 
intersit  imprcesentianim  seu  dc  optimo  consilio,  quod  potentimTno  Ecgi  dari  potest ; co/i- 
cluditur  capeditio  in  IloUandiam  Orientis  seu  ^gyptum  (published  by  Onno  Klopp  iu 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  1st  series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  100  seq.) ; this  was  followed 
by  L.’s  principal  work  respecting  this  matter : De  expeditione  ^gyptmea  regi  Francim 
proponenda  justa  dissertatio,  and  by  the  more  concise  presentation  of  the  same  views  in 
the  ConsiUum  uFgyptiacum.  (Of  the  “ J' usta  Dissei-tatio  ” the  English  ministry  procured 
in  1799  a copy  from  Hanover,  and  an  abstract  of  it  was  published  in  an  English  pam- 
phlet in  1803 ; of  the  Consilium  ^gyptiacum,  the  French  General  Mortier  caused  a 
copy  to  be  gfiven  him  at  Hanover  in  1803,  and  sent  it  to  Paris,  from  which  it  was 
copied  into  Guhrauer’s  '‘'’KuTmednz  in  dev  Epoche  ton  1G73 ; ” parts  of  the  larger  memo- 
rial were  published  by  Foucher  de  Careil  in  Vol.  V.  of  his  edition,  but  the  whole  was 
first  published  by  Onno  Klopp,  in  his  ed.  of  works  of  Leibnitz,  in  18G4). 

Ne-rt-ton  had,  in  1665  and  1666,  been  in  possession  of  the  “Arithmetic  of  Flux- 
ions,” discovered  and  so  named  by  him,  and  had  soon  afterwards  commumcated  it,  in  its 
fundamental  features  and  in  its  application  to  the  problem  of  tangents,  to  a few  indi- 
viduals. This  he  did  partly  through  an  opuscule  written  by  him  in  1671,  and  partly 
and  especially  through  a letter  to  J.  Collins,  dated  Dec.  10,  1673.  But  he  first  pub- 
lished the  theory  in  his  Principia  mathematica  phihsopliice,  which  was  finished  in  1686, 
and  appeared  in  print  in  1687.  In  the  year  1676  Leibnitz  (perhaps  not  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  suggestions  derived  from  Newton)  had  developed  his  “ Differential  calcu- 
lus,” which  agreed  in  substance  with  Newton’s  Calculus  of  Fluxions,  but  was  more  per- 
fect in  form ; he  published  his  discovery  first  in  Nov. , 1684,  in  the  ‘ ^Aeta  Eruditorum,"  in 
a paper  entitled  Nova  Methodus  pro  maximis  et  minimis.  With  Newton  as  well  as  with 
Leibnitz  the  problem  was,  substantially,  to  determine  the  limiting  value  to  which  the 
ratio  of  the  increments  of  two  variable  quantities,  of  which  the  one  is  dependent  on  or  is  a 
‘ ‘ function  ” of  the  other,  constantly  approaches,  the  smaller  these  increments  become,  and 
conversely  (in  the  so-caUed  “ Integral  Calculus  ”),  when  this  Umiting  value  is  given,  to 
conclude  backwards  to  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of  the  one  quantity  on  the  other. 
Newton  termed  the  constantly  changing  quantities  fiowing  (Jluentcs)  quantities ; to  tho 
infinitesimal  differences  he  gave  the  name  of  momenta  (or  principia  jamjam  nascentia 
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finitaruni  magnitudinum),  and  to  the  limiting  values  of  the  ratios  of  the  variations 

”)  the  name  of  “fluxions.”  Leibnitu  called  the  differ- 
ence of  two  successive  values  of  a variable  quantity,  when  these  differences  were  con- 
ceived as  infinitely  small  or  vanishing  (decreasing  in  infinitum),  differentials,  and  the 
limiting  value,  which  the  relation  between  the  differences  of  the  one  quantity  and  those 
of  the  other  constantly,  approaches,  when  these  differences  are  infinitely  small,  the  dif- 
ferential quotient.  By  a letter  of  Newton’s  to  Oldenburg,  dated  Jme  13th,  1G76, 
Leibnitz  learned  that  Newton  had  discovered  a method  of  solving  certain  mathematical 
problems,  and  wrote,  on  the  37th  of  Au^st  in  the  same  year,  that  he,  too,  had  done 
the  same  thing;  he  then  received,  through  a communication  from  Newton,  dated  Octo- 
ber 34th,  more  defimite  information  respecting  several  analytical  discoveries  made  by 
the  latter,  together  with  an  intimation  respecting  the  fluxional  calculus  through  an 
anagram  of  the  sentence  : “ data  aquatione  quotcunque  fiuentes  quantitates  inwlvento 
fiuxioncs  invenire  et  vice  versa."  Leibnitz  thereupon,  in  a letter  to  Newton  dated  Juno 
31st,  1G77  (and  sent  through  Oldenburg),  communicated  to  him  his  method,  not  merely 
by  intimation,  but  in  detail,  and  remarked  that  this  method  might  perhaps  agreo  with 
that  intimated  by  Newton  (“  arhitror  quee  edare  voluit  Newtonus  de  tangentihus  ducen- 
dis,  (lb  his  Twn  abludcre  ”).  On  the  publication  of  his  method  in  the  Act.  Erud. , 1G84, 
Leibnitz  did  not  mention  this  correspondence,  but  Newton,  who  had  not  repUed  to  the 
last  letter  of  Leibnitz,  mentioned  it  in  1G87  in  a Scholium  to  Book  II.,  Sect.  II.,  Lem- 
ma II.  (p.  353  seq. ; Sd  ed.,  p.  33G  seq.),  of  his  “ Principia"  (which,  however,  he  sup- 
pressed in  the  third  edition,  of  the  year  173G,  and  replaced  by  another,  relative  to  his 
letter  to  J.  CoUins,  of  Dec.  10,  1G73,  because  the  first  Scholion  had  been  otherwise  in- 
terpreted by  Leibnitz  than  Newton  wished  it  to  be  understood).  He  says  in  this  echo- 
lion,  that  in  reply  to  bia  commumcation  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
method  for  determining  Maxima  and  Minima,  drawing  tangents,  etc.,  even  when  the 
equations  contained  irrational  expressions,  Leibnitz  answered  that  he  had  fallen  upon  a 
like  method  [one  accomplishing  the  same  results],  and  had  commumcated  it  to  him, 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  but  shghtly  different  from  his  [Newton’s] . (When  and  how 
Leibnitz  discovered  his  method,  Newton  here  leaves  undetermined.  Leibnitz  thought 
himself  authorized  in  regarding  the  Schohum  as  containing  a recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  o%vn  discovery,  which  interpretation  Newton,  at  a later  period,  disal- 
lowed.) In  the  ssquol  there  arose  a controversy  as  to  which  first  made  the  discovery, 
Newton  or  Leibnitz.  The  controversy  was  decided  in  favor  of  Newton  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  report  was  read  on  the  84th  of 
April,  1713,  and  published  in  the  same  year.  This  decision  was  partly  just,  and  partly 
rmjust.  It  was  just,  in  so  far  as  the  two  methods  are  identical,  since  Newton  actually 
made  his  discovery  before  Leibnitz,  while  Leibnitz,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  Newton,  made  the  srine  discovery  again  after  Newton,  and  only  preceded  him 
in  giving  the  method  to  the  pnblic.  But  the  decision  was  unjust,  in  so  far  as  the 
methods  arc  not  identical,  the  method  of  Leibnitz  being  more  perfect  and  finished 
than  that  of  Newton ; in  particular,  the  terminology  adopted  by  Leibnitz  is  more  per- 
tinent to  the  subjects  in  hand  and  better  adapted  for  use  than  Newton’s,  while  the 
most  fruitful  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  method  was  discovered,  not 
by  Newton,  but  partly  by  Leibnitz,  and  partly  by  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Johann  Bar- 
douilli  (with  especial  reference  to  transcendent  fnnetions),  who  adopted  Leibnitz’ 
method.  (The  germs  of  this  idea  were  contained  in  the  “method  of  exhaustion” 
employed  by  the  ancients,  in  Cavallieri’s  “Method  of  Indivisibilia ” [1G35],  in  Fer- 
mat’s method  for  determining  the  maxima  and  minima  of  ordinates — which  sulliccd  in 
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tlio  case  of  rational  expressions — in  Wallis’  '•^Aritlmclka  Injinitarum,"  -witli  tlic  study 
of  wliich  Newton’s  own  investigations  began,  and  in  Barrow’s  method  with  tangents). 
Such,  in  substance,  has  been  the  judgment  of  Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Biot,  and 
other  mathematicians  (cf.,  among  other  sources,  the  brief  collection  of  their  opinions 
in  the  appendix  to  the  German  translation  of  Brewster’s  Life  of  Newton,  Leipsic,  1833, 
pp.  333-33G) ; Biot  says : “ The  DifEcrential  Calculus  would  still  be  a wonderful  crea- 
tion, if  we  merely  possessed  the  fluxional  calculus,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  exposed 
in  Newton’s  works.”  (Cf.  Montucla,  Oescli.  der  Math.  III.  p.  109;  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Die 
Entdeckung  der  Differ cntialrechnung,  HaBe,  1848,  Die  Entdeckung  der  hulLercn  Analysis, 
HaUe,  1855 ; H.Weissenbom,  Die  Prinoipien  der  Iwheren  Analysis,  alshist.-krit.  Beitrag 
zur  Oesch.  der  Math.,  Halle,  1850 ; H.  Sloman,  L.'s  Ansprueh  auf  die  Erjindung  der Dif- 
fei'entialrechnung,  Leipsic,  1857 ; the  same  in  English,  London,  1860.)  To  Leibnitz  be- 
longs the  glory  of  an  ingenious  and  relatively  independent  discovery,  subsequent  to  that 
of  Newton,  but  to  which  his  o\vn  earlier  investigations  respecting  series  of  uifEerences 
were  also  influential  in  leading  him,  and  which  conducted  him  to  a form  of  the  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus  materially  superior  to  that  discovered  by  Newton.  But  in  casting  on 
Newton  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  he  conducted  the  priority  controversy  (which  in 
itself,  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  was  necessary  and  unobjectionable),  in  the  later 
period  of  that  controversy,  with  means  which  scarcely  admit  of  excuse. 

—At  Hanover  Leibnitz  was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  ducal  library, 
and  was  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  reigning  prince  ; sub- 
sequently (1091  seq.)  he  was  also  charged  by  Anton  Ulrich  of  Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
buttcl  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library.  From  1678  on,  he  was, 
in  his  quality  of  ducal  Hof  rath,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  privy  councillor  of  justice,  a 
member  of  the  office  of  justice  (KanAei  far  Justizsachen),  over  which  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Ludolph  Hugo  presided.  Commissioned  by  Duke  Ernst  August,  who  in  Ki79 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Friedrich  in  the  government,  Leibnitz,  in  a journey 
undertaken  in  the  years  1087-90  through  Germany  and  Italy  (which  led  him  in  1088 
to  Vienna,  and  in  1089  to  Rome),  instituted  researches  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Braunschweig-Limeburg.  HepubUshed,  among  other  things,  the  foUowing 
compilations : Codex  jum  gentium  diplomaticus,  with  an  appended  Mantma,  1693- 
1700,  Accessiones  Historkce,  1098,  Scriptorcs  rerum  Brunsvicensium  iUustraiioni  mservi- 
entes  1701-11,  and  he  labored  on  the  work  (never  fully  completed,  first  published  by 
Pertz) : Annales  Bnimricenses.  Leibnitz  was  also  engaged  in  the  transactions  relative 
to  the  elevation  of  Hanover  to  the  rank  of  an  Electorate  (1092).  As  their  cou^ellor 
and  friend  Leibnitz  was  personaUy  intimate  with  Dukes  Johann  Friedrich  and 
Ernst  August ; ho  was  less  so  ^ith  the  son  and  successor  (in  1098)  of  Ernst  Aupst, 
Georg  Ludwig,  but  more  so  with  his  mother  (fib.  1714),  the  Prmcess  Sophie  (a 
daughter  of  Friedrich  V.  of  the  Palatinate  and  sister  of  the  Prmcess  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  Descartes  dedibated  his  Brine.  Fh.) ; her  daughter  Sophie  Charlotte  (o5  170u), 
who  revered  in  Leibnitz  her  teacher,  entered  with  the  fullest  and  for  himself  the  mosu 
Stimulating  sympathy  into  his  philosophico-theological  speculations^  ^ 
marriage  (in  1684)  with  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  (who  became  m 1088  Elector 
Frederick  III.,  and  in  1701  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia).  Supported  by  her  influ- 
ence, Leibnitz  induced  the  latter  to  found  (on  the  11th  of  June,  1/00)  the  Society  o 
Sciences  at  Berlin  (which  aftenvards,  on  the  occasion  of  its  bemg 
Friedrich  II.  in  1744,  was  designated  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences)  (Cf.  Clir^tam 
BartholmSss  Ilistoird  pJiilosopJiigue  de  Vacademie  de  Pmssc  depms  Lcibn.,ya^,  18oU 
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Jaiirhundert  (akad.  Vortrag),  Berlin,  1852,  Art.  VIII.  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Tr.’s  Hist. 
Beitr.  zur  Philos.).  Leibnitz  also  sought,  but  -without  immediate  result,  to  found 
Academies  at  Dresden  and  Vienna.  Nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  efforts,  which 
were  zealously  made  in  the  last  decenma  of  the  17th  century,  to  bring  about  a reumon 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
Leibnitz  and  Molanus,  the  Hanoverian  theologian,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
Spinola,  in  the  beginning,  took  part.  Spinola  employed  in  this  connection,  as  a dog- 
matic basis,  the  Exposition  de  la  Foi,"  -written  by  Bossuet  in  1G76;  Leibnitz  -wrote 
(probably  about  the  year  1G8C),  -ivith  conciliatory  intent,  the  “ Sy sterna  Theologicum" 
(first  published  in  1819),  attempting  to  present  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a manner 
which  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  could  accept.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  Leib- 
nitz corresponded  (in  1691  and  1692)  with  Pehsson,  the  Huguenot  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  with  Bossuet,  who  sought  for  a reunion  through  the  return  of  the  Protestants 
to  Catholicism,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of  it  under  any  other  form ; Bossuet’s  refusal  to 
treat  the  question,  whether  the  Tridentine  CouncU  was  an  OEcumenieal  Council,  as  an 
open  question,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Leibnitz.  In  the  years  1697-1706  Leibnitz  took 
part  in  negotiations,  which  were  carried  on  particularly  between  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
relative  to  a union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions,  but  with  little  immediate 
result.  The  philosophical  and  theological  doubts  expressed  by  Bayle  in  his  Dictionnaire 
and  other  works,  concerning  which  Leibnitz  had  often  conversed  with  Queen  Sophie 
Charlotte,  led  Leibnitz  to  tho  publieation,  in  1710,  of  his  Essais  de  TJuodicie  sur  la 
bonte  de  Dicu,  la  liberte  de  I'homme  et  Vorigine  du  mal,  preceded  by  a Discours  do  la  con- 
fonnite  de  la  foi  avec  la  raison,  directed  against  Bayle’s  doctrine,  that  the  teachings  of 
faith  were  incompatible  -with  those  of  reason.  In  the  year  1711  Leibnitz  met  Peter 
tho  Great  of  Russia,  at  Torgau,  as  also  again  in  1712  at  Carlsbad,  and  in  1716  at  Pjtt- 
mont  and  Herrenhausen.  This  monarch  esteemed  Leibnitz  highly,  appointed  him  a 
privy  councillor  of  justice,  and  called  upon  him  for  advice  concerning  the  best  means  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  science  and  ci-vilization  in  Russia.  Leibnitz  also  ori- 
ginated tho  idea  of  founding  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  till  after  Peter’s  death.  Leibnitz  lived  in  Vienna  from 
December,  1712,  till  the  end  of  August,  1714.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1712,  he  was 
appointed  an  Imperial  Councillor,  ha-ving  still  earlier  (before  1692,  perhaps  in  1690) 
been  elevated  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ; he  is  said  also  to  have  received  the  dig- 
nity of  a baron  of  the  empire.  (Joseph  Bergmann,  Leibniz  in  Wien,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Vienna  Academy,  pMl.-hist.  Class.  XIII.,  1854,  pp.  40-61 ; L.  als  Beichs- 
hofmth  und  dessen  Besoldung,  ib.  XXVI.,  1858,  pp.  187-204.)  In  1714,  while  residing 
at  Vienna,  Leibnitz  -wrote  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  French,  the  summary  of  his 
system,  which  was  first  published  after  his  death  (first  in  German,  by  Kohler,  with  tho 
title  ; L.'s  Lclirsdtze  uber  die  Monadologie,  etc.,  see  above).  Leibnitz  returned  to  Han- 
over in  September,  1714.  He  found  the  Elector  Georg  Ludwig  no  longer  there,  he 
having  already  gone  to  England,  where  he  ascended  the  throne  as  George  I.  Leibnitz 
worked  in  1715  and  1716  mainly  on  his  Annales  Brunseicaiscs.  In  the  same  years 
Leibnitz  became  involved  in  a controversy  (carried  on  by  letter,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  WUhehnine  Charlotte  of  Ansbach,  who  held  the  Tlieodicee  of 
Leibnitz  in  especial  admiration)  -with  Clarke,  a disciple  of  Newton  and  partly  also  of 
Locke,  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  before  the  close 
of  which  he  died,  November  14,  1716. 

Leibnitz  never  developed  his  philosophical  doctrine  in  complete  systematic  order ; v 
summary  of  it  is  given  in  the  exposition  of  his  monadology,  which  ho  prepared  at  tht 
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request  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  his  own  mincl  it  was  only  by  a gradual  devel- 
opment that  his  system  assumed  definite  form,  and  ho  likewise  deemed  it  advisable,  in 
those  papers  of  his  which  were  destined  for  publicity,  to  separate  himself  only  gradu- 
ally, in  ideas  and  terminology,  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  then  dominant,  the  Aris- 
totelian and  the  Cartesian. 

In  a letter,  of  the  year  1714,  to  Remond  de  Montmort  (in  Erdman’s  edition  of  the 
Philos.  Works,  p.  701  seq.)  Leibnitz  relates  the  following  concerning  his  philosophical 
development : “ After  I had  left  the  lower  school,  I fell  in  with  the  modem  philoso- 
phers, and  I remember  walking  alone  in  a little  piece  of  woods  called  the  Rosenthal, 
near  Leipsic,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  deliberate  with  myself,  whether  I 
should  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms.  The  doctrine  of  Mechanism  won 
finally  the  upper  hand  with  mo  and  conducted  me  to  mathematics.  But  when  I came 
to  seek  for  the  ultimate  grounds  of  Mechanism  and  of  the  laws  of  motion,  I turned 
back  to  metaphysics  and  the  theory  of  ontelcchies,  and  from  the  material  to  the  for- 
mal, and  at  last  I conceived,  after  having  many  times  revised  and  farther  developed 
my  conceptions,  that  the  monads  or  simple  substances  were  the  only  real  substances, 
and  that  material  things  were  merely  phenomena,  but  iDhenomena  having  their  good 
and  proper  foundation,  and  connected  with  each  other.”  (Cf.  the  letter  te  Thomas 
Burnet  of  May  8 (18),  1G97,  in  Guhraucr  (see  above)  I.,  Supplement,  p.  29  : “ Lapliipart 
de  mes  sentiments  ontite  enjin  arrities  apresune  dilibiration  de  20  ans"  (hence  from 
about  IGGO  to  1G80),  '’•  car  j'ai  commence  Men  jeune  d miditer  et  je  n'avais pas  encore 
15  ans  que  je  me  promenais  des  joumtes  entiires  dans  un  hois  pour  prendre  parti  en- 
tre  Aristote  et  Democrite.  Cependant  j'ai  change  et  rechange  sur  de  nouveUes  lumieres,  ct 
ce  n'est  que  depuis  environ  12  ans"  (i.  e.,  since  about  1G85)  '■'■que  je  me  trouve  satis- 
fait.") 

Leibnitz  says  that  he  wholly  despises  only  that  whose  object  is  pure  deception, 
like  the  astrological  art  of  divination,  but  that  ho  finds  even  in  the  LuUian  art  some 
things  worthy  of  respect  and  serviceable.  Truth,  he  holds,  is  more  widely  possessed 
than  is  generally  supposed ; the  majority  of  sects  are  right  in  a great  part  of  their 
afiirmations,  but  not  in  the  most  of  their  negations.  Teleologists  and  Mechanists  are 
both  right  in  the  positive  part  of  their  assertions ; for  although  mechamcal  laws  arc 
universal  in  their  spheres  of  operation,  they  serve  to  realize  ends.  It  is  possible,  says 
Leibnitz,  to  remark  a progress  in  philosophical  knowledge.  The  Orientals  had  beautiful 
and  sublime  ideas  of  Deity.  The  Greeks  added  reasoning  and,  in  general,  the  scientific 
form.  The  Church  Fathers  removed  the  e'vdl  which  they  found  in  the  Greek  pMoso- 
phy ; while  the  Scholastics  sought  to  make  the  true  in  it  serviceable  to  Christianity. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is,  as  it  were,  the  ante-chamber  of  the  truth;  he  per- 
ceived that  in  nature  the  quantum  of  force  is  constant ; had  he  also  known  that  its  aggre- 
gate direction  remains  unchanged,  he  would  necessarily  have  been  led  to  the  system  of 
pre-established  harmony  {ap.  Erdm.  p.  702,  cf.  pp.  133  and  108).  Tet,  adds  Leibnitz 
modestly — in  reply  to  a playful  question,  whether  he  himself  thought  to  lead  man  out 
of  the  ante-chamber  into  the  cabinet  of  nature — between  the  ante-chamber  and  the 
cabinet  is  situated  the  audience-chamber,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  obtain 
audience,  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  interior  {"sans  ptretendre  deptneticr 
dans  rinterieur,  Erdmann,  XXXV.,  p.  123;  similarly,  though  ^vith  a different  turn, 
runs  the  wcll-kno-wn  expression  of  Haller,  which  became  the  subject  of  Goethe  s 
persiflage:  Ins  Innere  der  NaUir  dringt  kein  ersehaffner  Oeist—"Ho  created  spirit 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  nature  ”). 

In  the  “ Dieputatio  meiaphysiea  deprincipioindhidui"  Leibnitz  affirms  the  nominal- 
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istio  thesis : omni  indimduum  sita  iota  entitate  indimduatur,  as  the  first  supporters  of 
which  he  names  Petrus  Aureolus,  and  Durandus  (see  Vol.  I.,  § 105,  p.  405  seq.).  Were 
the  entitas  iota  not  the  principle  of  individuation,  then  this  principle  must  either  he  a 
negation  or  a positio,  and  in  the  latter  case  either  a physical  part  more  especially  deter- 
mining the  essence,  namely  : existence,  or  a metaphysical  part,  more  especially  deter- 
mining the  species,  namely : the  Mcceitas.  That  the  individualizing  principle  is  a 
negation  can,  as  Leibnitz  rightly  remarks,  only  be  assumed  on  the  ground  of  the  realis- 
tic°postulate  that  the  universal  has  more  of  being  than  the  singular  {wiivcrsalo  magis 
esse  ens,  quam  singularc).  (In  reality,  the  dictum  of  Spinoza  ; omnis  dctei'minatw  est 
iiegatio^  presupposes  that  being,  in  the  most  complete  sense,  is  predicable  of  substance, 
which  is  the  most  universal  thing.)  Leibnitz,  however,  convinced  that  the  indhiduurri 
is  an  ens  positivum,  declares  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  constituted  by  any- 
thing negative.  Negation  cannot  produce  the  individual  marks  {negatio  non  potest  pro- 
ducer e accidentia  individmlia) . The  opinion  that  existence  is  the  principle  of  indivi- 
duality either  agrees  -with  the  thesis,  that  the  entitas  is  that  principle  (namely,  when 
the  distinction  between  essentia  and  cxistentia  is  regarded  as  only  a rational  distinction, 
in  which  sense  Leibnitz  interprets  the  doctrine  of  Scherzer,  his  teacher),  or  it  leads 
(namely,  when  the  distinction  is  regarded  as  a real  one)  to  the  abstrrd  supposition  that 
existence  is  separable  from  essence,  so  that  the  latter  must  exist  even  after  the  re- 
moval of  existence.  Leibnitz  examines  finally  the  hacccitas^  which  Scotus  {Sent.,  II., 
3,  6,  et  al.)  affirmed  as  the  principle  in  question,  and  to  the  defence  of  which  the 
Scotists  were  accustomed  4o  bind  themselves  by  oath.  To  the  assertion,  that  the 
species  is  “ contracted  ” into  the  individual  by  the  differentia  individualis  or  Acecceitas, 
as  the  genus  into  the  species  by  the  specific  difference,  Leibnitz  opposes  the  nominalis- 
tic doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  not  contracted  by  anything  into  the  species,  nor  the 
species  into  the  individual,  because  genus  and  species  are  nothing  outside  of  the  intel- 
lect ; there  exist  in  reality  only  individuals ; whatever  exists  is  by  its  very  existence 
individual. — Among  the  contents  of  the  Corollaries,  appended  by  Leibnitz  to  his  Dis- 
sertation, the  psychological  thesis  is  especially  noticeable,  in  which  he  confesses  his 
adhesion  to  the  early  Scholastic  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  Nous 
alone,  as  a substance,  is  separable  from  the  body,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  the  sensi- 
tive and  also  (what  Descartes  denied)  the  vegetative  soul  belong  to  the  same  soul  to 
which  the  thinking  power  belongs  {hominis  solum  una  est  anima,  quae  vegetatimm  cl 
sensitinam  mrtualiter  indudat).  This  doctrine  had  received  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Catholic  church — most  distinctly  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311 — but  was  rejected 
by  many  of  the  Nominalists.  Not  uninteresting  is  also  the  philological  thesis,  by  which 
it  is  held  that  tho  letters  ascribed  to  Phalaris  are  spurious. 

In  the  philosophical  works  of  the  next  succeeding  period  in  the  life  of  Leibnitz,  the 
iJissertatio  de  Arte  Combinatoria,  the  Confessio  Naturae  contra  Atheistas  (so  entitled  by 
Spizelius),  the  Eptistola  ad  Jacohum  Thomasium — which,  together  with  the  Diss.  de 
StHo  pthdosopliico  Nkdii,  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  work  of  Nizolius,  entitled,  De 
Veris  Principiis  et  Vera  Patione  Philosopliandi — Leibnitz  declares  himself  for  the 
opinion,  in  which  the  reformers  of  philosophy.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Gassendi,  Descartes, 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  Scholastics,  all  agreed,  that  the  only  attributes  of 
bodies  are  magnitude,  figure,  and  motion,  and  that  they  contain  no  occult  qualities  or 
forces,  nor  anything  incapable  of  a purely  mechanical  explanation.  Yet  he  refuses  to 
be  called  for  this  reason  a Cartesian ; he  holds  that  the  Aristotelian  physics  contains 
more  truths  than  the  Cartesian ; that  what  Aristotle  teaches  concerning  matter,  form, 
privation,  nature,  place,  infinity,  time,  and  motion,  is,  for  tho  most  j>art,  immovably 
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established ; that  Aristotle  was  right  in  looking  for  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  motion 
in  the  divine  mind  ; that  the  existence  or  non-cxistenco  of  vacant  space  is  uncertain  ; 
that  by  the  substantial  form  only  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  one  body  from  the 
substance  of  another  body  is  to  be  understood ; and  that  Aristotle’s  abstract  statements 
respecting  matter,  form,  and  motion  can  bo  interpreted  in  a way  which  accords  with 
modem  teachings  respecting  bodies.  Leibnitz  approves  in  Nizolius  his  war  on  Scholas- 
ticism, which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  and  of  mathematical  Imowlcdge,  was 
unable  to  comprehend  nature,  but  censures  his  opposition  to  Aristotle  himself  as  being 
carried  too  far,  as  also  his  extreme  nominalistic  doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  only  a col- 
lection of  individuals — by  which  doctrine  the  possibility  of  scientific  demonstration  on 
the  basis  of  universal  propositions  is  destroyed,  and  only  induction,  as  the  mere  colla- 
tion of  similar  experiences,  is  left  remaining  as  an  organon  of  method. 

The  autographic  manuscript.  Be  Vita  Beata,  published  by  Erdmann,  contains  Car- 
tesian doctrines,  taken  especially  from  letters  written  by  Descartes  in  the  year  1645  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate,  concerning  the  moral  philosophy  of  Seneca  (see 
Trendelenburg,  Ilist.  Bcitr.  eur  Philos.,  II.,  1855,  Art.  5,  pp.  193-232).  In  Ethics, 
Leibnitz  conceded  to  Descartes  higher  authority  than  in  Physics.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  and  to  what  extent  Leibnitz  adopted  the  doctrines  cited  from  Descartes,  or 
whether  he  merely  brought  them  together  as  Cartesian  opinions  (as  in  the  case  of  his 
excerpts  from  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  others). 

In  the  Meditationcs  de  Gognitione  Veritate  ct  Ideis,  which  were  published  in  1084  in 
the  Acta  JSruditorum  lApsicnsium,  Leibnitz  presents  modified  Cartesian  conceptions. 
Knowledge  {cogniiio)  is  either  obscure  or  clear  (pel  obscura,  vd  dara) ; clear  knowledge 
may  be  either  confused  or  distinct  (vd  confusa,  vd  distincta),  and  distinct  knowledge 
either  inadequate  or  adequate  (vd  inadeeguata,  vd  adeequata),  and  also  symbolic  or 
intuitive  ; knowledge  -which  is  adequate  and  also  intuitive  is  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge. Leibnitz  here  defines  these  terms  as  follows ; “ A notion  is  obscure  when  it  is 
impossible  for  -us  to  recognize  what  it  represents, — whence  a proposition  is  obscure  into 
which  such  a notion  enters ; my  knowledge  is  clear,  therefore,  when  I have  the  means 
of  recognizing  what  my  notions  represent.  It  is  confused  when  I am  unable — and  dis- 
tinct when  I am  able — to  enumerate  separately  the  marks  which  suffice  to  distinguish 
the  iViing'  represented  from  other  things,  provided  that  the  thing  possess  such  marks 
and  elements  into  which  the  notion  of  it  may  be  resolved ; — such  enumeration  is  nom- 
inal definition distinct  knowledge  of  an  indefinable  notion  is  possible,  when  that 
notion  is  primitive  or  is  its  own  mark.  Knowledge  is  adequate  when  everything 
which  enters  into  a distinct  conception  is  again  distinctly  known,  or  when  the  analysis 
is  carried  to  the  very  end.  When  a notion  has  been  rightly  formed,  we  are  not  able  to 
think  aU  the  elementary  notions  which  enter  into  it  at  once  ; but  -when  this  is  possible, 
or  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  I term  our  knowledge  intuitive.”  Leibnitz  makes  an  ap- 
nlication  of  these  definitions  to  the  ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  in 
its  following  (Cartesian)  form  : Whatever  follows  from  the  definition  of  anything  can 
be  predicated  of  this  thing ; existence  follows  from  the  defimtion  of  God  as  the  most 
perfect  being,  than  whom  no  greater  can  be  conceived  (Ens  pcrfectisdmum  vd  quo 
mnjns  cogitari  non  potest,  for  existence  is  a perfection) ; therefore,  existence  can  bo 
predicated  of  God.— Ho  argues  that  it  only  foUows  that  God  exists',  provided  that  his 
existence  be  possible ; for  the  inference  from  definition  presrapposes  that  tte  defini- 
tion is  a “ real  ” definition,  i.  e. , that  it  involves  no  contradiction the  nominal  defini- 
tion, namely,  contains  only  the  distinguishing  marks,  whUe  the  real  definition  estab- 
lishes the  possibility  of  the  thing  defined ; this  possibUity  is  known  a prion  if  ill 
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the  predicates  are  compatible  mth.  each  other,  i.  c.,  i£  a complete  analysis  discloses  no 
contradiction  between  them.  But  no  such  contradiction  is  possible  in  the  idea  of  God, 
because  this  idea  includes  only  realities.  * 

Leibnitz  warns  against  the  misuse  of  the  Cartesian  principle,  that  whatever  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  concerning  anything  is  true,  and  may  bo  predicated 
concerning  it  {guidquid  dare  et  distincte  de  re  aliqua  percipio,  id  cst  vemm  seu  do 
ea  enunciabile) ; often  that  appears  to  us  as  clear  and  distinct,  which  is  obscure  and 
confused ; the  principle  in  question  is  then  only  sufficient,  when  the  criteria  of  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  above  laid  down  have  been  ai^phed,  and  when  the  ideas  involve  no 
contradiction  and  the  propositions  have  been  made  certain  according  to  tho  rules  of 
the  ordinary  (Aristotelian)  logic,  by  exact  observation  and  faultless  demonstra- 
tion, f 

Leibnitz  beheved  it  possible  to  reduce  all  thinking  to  reckoning,  and  all  correctness 
in  the  conduct  of  thought  to  correctness  in  reckoning,  if  there  could  be  found  for  the 
simplest  ideas  and  for  the  modes  of  combining  them  signs  as  adequate  as  those  employed 
in  mathematics,  and,  especially,  as  those  introduced  by  Vieta  in  his  method  of  represent- 
ing all  numbers  by  letters  (Vieta,  In  Artem  Aiialyticam  laagoge  seu  Algebra  Nom,  1635, 
which  contains,  p.  8,  the  following  affirmation  : hgisticenumerosaest,  quae  per  numeros, 
spedosa,  q^m  per  spades  sm  rerum  fm'mas  cxhibetxir,  utpote  per  alpliabetica  demenla,  see 
Trendelenburg,  Hist.  Bdtr.,  III.,  p.  6).  This  was  the  object  of  the  plan — elaborated 
by  Leibnitz  in  his  early  years,  defended  by  him  in  his  later  years,  and  which  he  mentions 
in  many  of  his  works  and  letters — of  a CMracteristica  Unirersalis  {Spedeuse  gemrale), 
which,  however,  remained  a mere  project.  (What  Leibnitz  intended,  to  what  extent,  in 
particular,hc  followed  George  Dalgaxn’s  Arssignorum./mjdgo  character' unieersalis  et  lingua, 
pliilosopldca,  London,  1661,  and  also  John  Wilkins’  Essay  toward  a Real  Character  and 
a Philosophical  Language,  London,  1668,  how  far  his  own  numerous  but  sporadic  and 
hesitating  attempts  conducted  him,  what  was  accompUshed  towards  the  partial  execution 
of  the  project  of  Leibnitz — on  the  basis,  however,  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  categories — 
by  Ludwig  Benedict  Trede,  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work,  published,  at  Hamburg, 
in  1811,  and  entitled ; '■'•Vorschlage  zu  einei'  notMcendIgen  Bprachlehre,"  all  this  is  shown 

* But  the  categorical  inference  from  definition  takes  not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  reality  of  tho 
objeot  defined  for  granted ; the  definition  only  shows  tho  necessity  of  our  connecting  the  predicate  with  the 
subject,  not  that  of  supposing  tho  subject  to  exist,  and  it  leads,  therefore,  by  itself  to  a hypothetical  conclu- 
sion, which  only  then,  when  the  reality  and  not  merely  tho  possibility  of  tho  subject  has  been  otherwise  de- 
monstrated, passes  over  into  a categorical  conclusion.  Kant  justly  disputed  the  correctness  of  tho  Cartesian 
argument,  together  with  that  of  tho  Leibnitzian  addition  to  it. 

t Leibnitz  correctly  ob.seives  that  the  criterion  of  truth  which  is  found  in  the  clearness  and  distinctness 
of-our  knowledge  cannot  be  applied  without  great  danger  of  self-deception,  and  that  it  must  be  reduced  to 
that  other  criterion  which  is  founded  on  the  necessities  of  thought,  W'hich  arc  controlled  by  the  norms  of  logic. 
Yet  here,  too,  he  docs  not  go  far  enough,  since  he  expects  from  complete  clearness,  distinctness,  and  logical 
correctness,  complete  and  immediate  agreement  of  the  idea  with  the  reality,  or  of  thought  with  being,  and  does 
not  inquire  whether  and  to  what  extent  human  knowledge  contains  elements  of  a subjective  character,  which 
all  the  olcomess  and  logical  correctness  of  thought  directed  solely  to  the  Object  can  never  remove,  and  which 
cannot  bo  sepaiated  from  the  objectively  valid  elements,  but  can  only  be  known  in  their  subjectivo  character 
through  thought  directed  to  knowledge  itself — a condition  which  Kant,  at  a later  epoch,  undertook  to  meet  by 
his  critique  of  the  reason ; supposing  the  separation  of  the  subjective  from  the  objective  elements  effected,  it 
would  then  remain  to  inquire,  whether  by  the  aid  of  it  the  question,  how  and  w^hat  things  arc  in  themselves, 
is  susceptible  of  a gradual,  positive  solution — which  Kant  held  to  be  impossible — and  in  cose  the  oflirmative 
should  prove  true  tho  criterion  of  clearness  and  logical  correctness  would  acquire  new  significance  and  au- 
thority, not  in  a dogmatic  sense,  or  as  dispensing  with  criticism,  but  in  a sense  implying  criticism  ns  an  antece- 
dent stop.  Ct.  my  Art. : Dcr  Idealismus,  HeaUsmus,  tmd  TdealreaUsmus,  in  tho  ZcUschr.  f.  P/i„  new  scries, 
Yol.  34,  1S69,  p.  03  seq.  > 
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by  Trendelenburg  in  the  paper  above  cited.  Whatever  of  truth  is  contained  in  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  this  plan  is  realized  in  the  signs  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  etc.) 

To  the  collection  of  public  acts  and  treaties,  published  by  Leibnitz  at  Hanover,  in 
1G93,  and  entitled,  “ Codex  juris  gentium  diplomaticus,"  Leibnitz  prefixed  a number  of 
definitions  of  ethical  and  juridical  conceptions.  The  controverted  question,  whether 
there  was  such  a thing  as  disinterested  lovo  (amor  non  mercenarim,  ab  omni  utilitatis 
respectu  separatus),  he  seeks  to  answer  by  the  definition  of  love  as  delight  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others  (amare  sive  dUigere  est  felicitate  alterius  ddectari),  in  which  definition,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  element  of  personal  satisfaction  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  source  of  this  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  happiness  of  others  (which  latter 
qualiflcation  is  wanting  in  the  definition  of  Spinoza  ; “ Love  is  joy  accompanied  by  the 
idea  of  its  external  cause.”)  Love  is  a passion  which  must  be  guided  by  reason,  in 
Order  that  justiee  may  grow  from  it.  Leibnitz  defines  benevolence  as  the  habit  (Jiabi- 
tua)  of  loving  or  esteeming  (a  habit  or  ability,  e'iis,  arising  from  the  frequent  exercise 
of  the  faculty,  Svva/xis,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  terminology,  seo  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 
50).  Charity  (caritaa)  is  universal  benevolence.  Justice  is  the  charity  of  tho  wise,  *. 
e.,  which  follows  the  dictates  of  wisdom.  The  good  man  is  he  who  loves  all  men,  so 
far  as  reason  permits ; justice  is  the  virtue  which  controls  this  love.  Leibnitz  distin- 
girishes  three  degrees  of  natural  justice : strict  justice  (jus  strietum),  in  commutative 
justice  (juatitia  commutativa),  equity,  or  love  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  (aqui- 
tas  vel  angustiffre  rocis  sensu  caritas),  in  distributive  justice  (juatitia  diatributim),  and 
piety  or  probity  (pietas  vd  probitas)  which  is  universal  justice  (juatitia  universalis). 
Commutative  justice,  says  Leibnitz,  following  Aristotle  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 50),  re- 
spects only  those  differences  among  men  which  arise  from  commercial  intercourse  (gum 
ex  ipso  negotio  nascuntur),  and  considers  men  in  other  respects  as  equal  to  each  other. 
Distributive  justice  takes  the  deserts  of  individuals  into  consideration,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  same,  to  determine  the  reward  (or  punishment)  due.  Strict 
justice  may  be  enforced ; it  serves  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  acts  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace ; but  equity  or  love,  in  distributive  justice,  aims  also  at  the  positive 
fui-therance  of  happiness,  though  only  of  earthly  happiness.  Submission  to  tho  eternal 
laws  of  the  divine  monarchy  is  justice  in  the  universal  sense,  in  which  (according  to 
Aristotle)  it  includes  all  virtues  in  itself.  Leibnitz  attempts  also  (as  he  had  also  done 
in  his  Method  of  Jurisprudence)  to  reduce  y its  strietum,  aquitaa,  andyjietfls  to  tho  three 
principles  of  justice  expressed  by  the  phrases : neminem  laidcre,  suum  cuique  tribuere, 
lioneate  vivere,  or  : Injure  no  one,  give  to  each  his  due,  and  live  honestly.  In  this  inter- 
pretation Leibnitz  was  controlled  more  by  his  own  conception  of  justice  than  by  that 
of  the  Roman  jurists. 

Tho  philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  is  founded  on  the  fundamental  belief,  that  tho 
theologico-teleological  and  physico-mechanical  conceptions  of  the  world  should  not 
exclude  each  other,  but  should  bo  in  all  cases  united.  The  particular  phenomena  Oi. 
nature  can  and  must  be  mechanically  explained,  but  we  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
bo  unmindful  of  their  designs,  which  Providence  is  able  to  accomplish  by  tho  very  use 
of  mechanical  means ; the  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics  themselves  depend  on 
the  direction  of  a supreme  intelligence,  and  can  only  be  explained  when  we  take  into 
consideration  this  intelligence ; the  true  principles  of  physics  must  be  deduced  from 
the  divine  perfections ; thus  must  piety  be  combined  with  reason.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, Leibnitz  concludes  from  tho  divine  wisdom,  that  order  in  the  causes  will  bo  fol- 
lowed by  order  hi  the  effects,  and  hence  that  continuous  variations  in  the  given 
conditions  wiU  bo  followed  by  continuous  variations  in  whatever  depends  on  tho.se  cop- 
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ditions.  (He  says,  for  example ; Lorsque  la  difference  dc  deux  cas  pent  etre  diminuee  au 
dessous  de  toute  grandeur  donnee,  in  datis  ou  dans  ce  qui  estpose,  il  faut  qu'elle  se  puisso 
trouver  aussi  diminuee  au  dessous  de  Unite  grandeur  donnee  dans  cc  qui  en  resulle.)  This 
is  the  “ law  of  continuity,”  which  Leibnitz  first  laid  down  in  a letter  to  Bayle,  in  the 
NouveUes  de  la  Bepublique  des  Lettres,  par  Bayle,  Amst. , 1687.  Leibnitz  admits  that  in 
“things  composed”  a slight  variation  sometimes  produces  a very  great  effect;  but 
afifirm^that  this  cannot  be  so  in  the  case  of  principles  or  simple  things,  since  otherwise 
nature  could  not  be  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom.  (Yet  even  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics it  is  possible  for  a quantity,  which  depends  on  a continuously  variable  one,  in 
certain  cases  to  vary  discontinuously  at  particular  times.)  Befrsveen  aU  the  principal 
divisions  of  beings  («.  g.,  between  plants  and  animals),  there  must  exist  a continuous 
series  of  interme°diate  beings,  whereby  the  '^connexion  gradueUe"  of  species  is  secured. 
“ Everything  goes  by  steps  in  nature,  and  nothing  by  leaps ; this  law  of  change  is 
a part  of  my  law  of  continuity.”  {Noun.  Ess.,  IV.,  16,  ed.  Erdm.  p.  302). 

The  doctrine  of  monads  (which  term  was  not  employed  by  Leibnitz  before  1697,  and 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Giordano  Bruno)  and  of  pre-established  harmony  was  first 
communicated  by  Leibnitz  to  a number  of  individuals,  in  particular  to  Amauld,  in 
letters  ivritten  in  and  after  1686,  and  most  distinctly  in  one  dated  Venice,  March  23, 
1690.  It  was  made  public  in  the  different  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  and  the 
Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsiensium.  Already  in  a mathematical  paper,  which  appeared  in 
the  Acta  Erud.,  1686  {Brevis  denmnstratio  erroris  memorabilis  Cartesii  et  aliorum  circa 
legem,  naturae,  secundum  quam  volunt  a Deo  eandem  semper  quantitatem  motus  con- 
servari),  and  afterwards  in  the  Specimen  dynamicum  pro  admirandis  naturae  legibus 
circa  corporum  vires  ct  mutuas  aciiones  detegendis  et  ad  suas  causas  revoeandis  (published 
in  1695),  Leibnitz  had  sought  to  demonstrate  his  assertion,  that  not,  as  Descartes 
taught,  the  quantity  of  motion,  but  rather  the  quantity  of  force — which  is  determined, 
not  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  velocity  (m  x v),  but  by  that  of  the  mass  and  the 
square  of  the  velocity  (m  x v-) — remains  unchanged  in  the  universe.  From  this  Leibnitz 
concludes,  that  the  nature  of  corporeal  objects  cannot  consist  in  mere  extension,  as 
Descartes  supposed,  nor — as  Leibnitz  himself,  with  Gassendi  and  others,  had  at  an 
earlier  time  believed,  and  in  the  letter  to  Jac.  Thomasius  in  1669  still  affirmed — in 
extension  and  impenetrability  alone,  but  that  it  involves  also  the  power  of  action.  The 
doctrine  of  mere  passivity  could  easily  lead  to  the  (theological  or  anti-theological)  opin- 
ion of  Spinoza,  that  God  is  the  only  substance.  (Of.  Leibn.  Epist.  de  rebus  pldlosopiiicis 
ad  Fred.  Hoffmann,  1669,  in  Erdm.’s  edition,  p.  161  : Pulchre  notas,  in  mere  passivo 
nullum  esse  motus  recipiendi  retinendique  liabilitatem,  et  ademta  rebus  vi  agendi,  non 
posse  cas  a divina  substantia  distingui  incidique  in  ^inosismum.)  But  on  thd^ther 
hand,  in  proportion  as  matter  was  regarded  not  as  merely  extended,  but  as  endowed 
with  force,  i.  e.,  in  proportion  as  the  Cartesian  dualism  between  merely  extended  and 
merely  thinking  substance  was  removed,  Spinoza’s  (psychological  and)  fundamental 
conception  of  the  substantial  unity  of  body  and  soul  was  rendered  plausible.  Leibnitz 
would  have  been  obliged,  in  this  respect,  to  assent  to  Spinoza’s  doctrine,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  retain  the  belief  that  there  exist  extended  substances.  But  he  held 
that  the  divisibility  of  matter  proved  that  it  was  an  aggregate  of  substances ; that 
there  can  be  no  smallest  indivisible  bodies  or  atoms,  because  these  must  still  be 
extended  and  would  therefore  be  aggregates  of  substances  ; that  the  real  substances, 
of  whieh  bodies  consist,  are  indivisible,  cannot  be  generated,  and  are  indestructible 
(that  they  exist  only  by  creation,  and  perish  only  by  annihilation,  according  as  God 
wills  their  cre.ation  or  annihilation)  and  in  a certain  re.spcct  similar  to  souls,  which 
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LBibnitz  likewise  considers  as  indiv’isible  substances.  Tbe  indivisiblej  unestended  sub- 
stances were  termed  by  Leibnitz  (from  1697  on)  monads.  He  said  : Spinoza  would  bo 
right,  if  there  were  no  monads.  {Lettre  II.  d Mr.  Bourguet,  in  Erdmann’s  edition,  p. 
730  : Be  U manure  quejc  (Ufinis  perception  et  appetit,  ilfaut  que  toutes  les  monades  en 
soM  (huecs.  Car  perception  m'eet  la  representation  de  la  muUitude  dans  le  simple,  et 
V appetit  est  la  tendance  cTune  perception  d v/ne  autre  y or  ces  deux  clioscs  sent  dans  toutes 
les  monades,  car  autrement  une  monads  n'aurait  aucun  rapport  au  rests  des  clioses.  Je 
ne  sais  comment  terns  pouvez  en  tirer  quelque  Spinosisme;  au  contraire  e'est  justement 
par  ces  monades  que  le  Spinosisme  est  detruit.  Car  il  y a autant  de  substances  teritablcs 
etpour  ainsi  dire  de  miroirs  titans  de  Vuniters  toujours  subsistans  oud' uniters  concentres 
qu'il  y a de  monades,  au  lieu  que,  selon  Spinosa,  il  n'y  a qu'une  seule  substance.  11  aurait 
raison,  s'il  n'y  amit  point  do  monades  et  alors  tout,  hors  de  Dieu,  serait  passager,  etc.) 

In  the  paper  entitled  Systems  nouveau  de  la  nature  {Journal  des  Satans,  1695,  in 
Erdmann’s  cd.  of  the  Philos.- Works,  XXXVI.,  p.  134)  Leibnitz  professes  after  long 
meditations  finally  to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  grounds 
of  a true  unity  in  matter  alone,  or  in  that  which  is  only  passive,  since  there  every- 
thing, in  infinitum,  is  but  a conglomeration  of  parts.  Since  the  composite  exists  there 
must  also  exist  simple  substances,  which  as  true  imities  cannot  be  material,  but  only 
formal  atoms,  as  it  were  “metaphysical  points”  {Syst.  nout.  de  la  nature.  Op.  Ph., 
ed.  Erdm.,  p.  136),  which  are  exact  points,  Uke  mathematical  points,  but  not,  like  the 
latter,  mere  modalites,"  but  points  possessing  a real,  independent  existence  {points  de 
substance),  (Leibnitz  early  taught  that  the  soul  was  a simple  substance,  being  led  to 
that  assumption  by  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  seat  of  the  soul.  In  a letter  to  Duke 
Joh.  Friedr.  of  Brunswick,  dated  May  31,  1671,  he  writes  that  the  mind  must  be  lo- 
cated at  a place,  where  all  the  motions,  which  are  impressed  upon  us  by  the  objects  of 
sensation,  meet  together,  and  hence  at  a single  point ; if  we  assign  to  the  mind  a 
greater  place  we  must  ascribe  to  ii  partes  extra  partes,  and  it  can  therefore  “not  re- 
flect upon  all  its  parts  and  actions.”  It  was  at  a later  epoch,  however,  probably  first  in 
1685,  that  Leibnitz  advanced  to  ttie  analysis  of  matter  into  simple  substances,  having 
the  nature  of  mere  points.) 

The  true  unities  or  simple  substances  must  be  defined  by  the  aid  of  the  conception 
of  force.  (In  teaching  this  Leibnitz  followed  partially  Glisson — an  English  physician, 
and  the  author  of  a Tractatus  de  natura  substantice  energetica  scu  de  vita  natures,  Lon- 
don, 1673,  in  which  motion,  instinct,  and  ideas  are  attributed  to  all  suJjstances— and 
English  Platonists,  such  as  More  and  Cudworth,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed  the  exis- 
tence of  a “ plastic  force  ”).  Active  force  {vis  activa)  is  (as  Leibnitz  says  in  the  paper, 
De  pyrimas  pMlosopliiee  cmendatione  et  de  notione  substantial,  in  Act.  Erud.,  1694)  inter- 
mediate between  mere  capacity  of  action  and  action  itself ; the  mere  capacity  needs  to 
bo  positively  stimulated  from  without,  while  active  force  needs  only  to  have  all  hin- 
drances removed  in  order  that  an  action  may  be  produced,  just  as  the  tightened  string  of 
the  bow  needs  only  to  be  loosed  in  order  that  it  may  manifest  its  force.  In  the  Prin- 
cipcs  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grace,  fancies  en  raison  (written  about  1714),  in  Erdmann’s 
ed.,  p.  714,  Leibnitz  defines  substance  as  being  which  is  capable  of  action  {La  substancs 
est  un  etre  capable  diaction).  Yet  there  is  also  in  every  finite  monad  a passive  side, 
which  Leibnitz  calls  materia  prima  (in  distinction  from  the  aggregate  or  mass,  called 
materia  secunda) ; God  alone  is  pure  actuality  {actus  purus),  free  from  all  potentiality. 
Passivity  manifests  itself  as  force  of  resistance  {antitypia),  on  which  the  imijenetrabil- 
ity  of  the  mass  depends  {Op.  Ph.,  eel.  Erdm.,  pp.  157,  678).  If  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
conception  of  force  that  we  must  concdlve  all  substances,  it  follows,  says  Leibnitz  in 
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the  Syst.  Muv.,  that  they  most  contaia  something  analogous  to  feeling  and  appetite 
(qudque  chose  d'amhgique  au  sentiment  at  d I'appHit) ; the  notion  of  substances  must 
be  formed  “in  imitation  of  the  notion  -which  we  have  of  sotils.”  Every  substance  has 
perceptions  and  tendencies  to  new  perceptions.  Each  carries  in  itself  the  law  of  the 
continuation  of  the  series  of  its  operations  {legem  continuationis  seriei  suanim  opcratio- 
num,  Letter  to  Amauld,  1G90,  Erdmann,  p.  107).  Every  substance  possesses  a repre- 
l entative  nature ; each  one  is  a representative  of  the  universe ; but  in  some  substances 
this  representation  is  more  distinct  than  in  others,  and  in  each  it  is  most  distinct  -with 
reference  to  those  things  to  which  each  is  most  nearly  related,  and  less  distinct  with 
reference  to  other  things  {Principcs  de  la  nature  etdela  grdee,  3 seq.,  Erdmann,  p.  714 
seq.).  He  who  should  know  perfectly  one  monad  would  in  it  know  the  world,  whose 
mirror  {mij'oir)  it  is  j the  monad  itself  knows  only  that  which  it  clearly  represents. 
Every  monad,  therefore,  represents  the  universe  according  to  its  peculiar  point  of  view 
{selon  son  point  de  me  ; les  points  mathimatiques  sont  leur  point  de  me,  qwur  exprimer 
Vunieers).  By  this  aU  monads  and  all  complexes  of  monads  are  differentiated  from 
one  another;  there  are  not  in  the  universe  two  objects  perfectly  alilce;  things  qualita- 
tively indistinguishable  are  absolutely  identical  {principium  identitatis  indiscerndiUium, 
Monad.,  9,  etpass.).  On  this  fact,  that  every  monad  from  its  stand-point  reflects  the 
universe,  is  founded  the  harmony  established  among  all  the  monads  from  the  beginning 
by  God  their  creator  {harmonia  prcestahilita).  Each  of  them  reflects  clearly  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  universe ; the  greater  part  of  it  is  reflected  in  representations 
[“perceptions”],  which,  though  obscure,  are  really  present  and  active.  (Says  Leib- 
nitz: C'cst  aussipar  les  perceptions  insensibles  quo  f cxpliqtie  cette  admirable  harmonie 
preetablie  de  Vame  et  du  corps  et  meme  de  toutes  les  monades  ou  substances  simples,  qui 
supplee  d P influence  insoutcnable  dcs  uns  sur  les  autres,  Nouv.  Ess.,  Erdm.,  p.  197 
seq.). 

Through  the  theory  of  monads  the  dissimilarity  of  nature,  which,  according  to  Des- 
cartes, subsisted  between  body  and  soul,  was  removed  by  the  conception  of  an  uninter- 
rupted sealc  of  percei-ving  substances.  This  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  dualism  of  Deseartes  and  the  monism  of  Spinoza.  Says 
Leibnitz,  supporting  himself  on  the  authority  of  the  principle  of  continuity  : There  is 
an  infinite  number  of  degrees  between  any  motion,  however  slight,  and  complete  rest ; 
between  hardness  and  absolute,  completely  unresisting  fluidity;  between  God  and 
nothing.  So  also  there  are  innumerable  degrees  between  any  activity  and  pure  pas- 
sivity. Consequently  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  the  existence  of  one  active  princi- 
ple, tho  imiversal  spirit  (soul  of  the  world),  and  one  passive  principle,  namely,  matter 
{Considerations  sur  la  doctrine  ePun  esprit  universd,  1702,  0pp.  Ph.,  ed.  Erdm.,  p.  182). 
The  scale  of  beings  descends  from  God,  the  primitive  monad,  do-wn  to  the  lowest  monad 
{Epist.  ad  Bierlingium,  1711,  Erdmann,  p.  C78  ; cf.  Prinevpes  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grdee, 
4,  Erdmann,  p.  714  seq.).  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  denial  by  him  of  dualism,  Leibnitz 
does  not  teach  that  there  is  a natural  interaction  between  different  monads,  and,  in 
particular,  between  body  and  soul ; for  tho  suooession  of  perceptions  in  the  soul  cannot 
modify  tho  mechanical  movements  of  the  body,  nor  can  the  latter  interfere  -with  or 
change  the  succession  of  perceptions.  It  is  not  possible,  says  Leibnitz  {Syst.  Nouv. , 14, 
Erdm.,  p.  127),  that  the  soul  or  any  other  true  substance  should  receive  anything  from 
■\vithout,  unless  through  tho  divine  omnipotence.  The  monads,  he  says  in  another  place 
{Monad.,  7,  Erdm.,  p.705),  have  no  -windows through  which  elements  of  any  kind  might 
enter  or  pass  out.  There  is  no  influxus  physicus  between  any  created  substances,  hence 
not  between  tho  substance  which  is  tho  soul  and  the  substances  which  make  up  its 
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body.  Further,  the  sonl  cannot  exert  an  influence  on  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  universe,  as  in  every  system  of  substances  acting  only  on  each  other  and  experien-  * 
cing  enly  each  other’s  actions,  not  only  the  same  amount  of  (Uving)  force,  but  also  the 
same  quantity  of  progress  in  any  particular  direction  is  preserved  imchanged  {lex  do 
coJisermnda  quantitate  directionis,  see  Erdmann’s  ed.,  pp.  108,  133,  702) ; the  soul  can 
therefore  not,  as  Descartes  supposed,  influence  and  modify  the  direction  of  the  bodily 
motions.  Descartes  left  the  common  opinion,  that  the  soul  exerts  a natural  influence 
on  the  body,  undisturbed;  a part  of  his  disciples  perceived  that  that  influence  was 
impossible,  and  framed  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism,  which  came  into  acceptance 
especially  through  Malebranche ; but  this  doctrine  makes  miracles  of  the  most  common 
events,  since  it  represents  God  as  constantly  interfering  anew  with  the  course  of  nature. 

It  is  the  rather  true  that  God  from  the  beginning  so  created  soul  and  body,  and  aU 
other  substances,  that  while  each  follows  the  law  of  its  internal  development  (the 
above-mentioned  lex  continuationis  send  suarum  operatiomim)  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence {spontaneite)^  each  remains,  at  the  same  time,  at  every  instant  in  complete 
agreement  {conformite)  with  all  the  rest  (hence  that  the  soul,  following  the  law  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  has  a painful  sensation  at  the  same  instant  in  which  the  body  is 
struck  or  wormded,  and,  conversely,  that  the  arm,  conforming  to  the  law  of  mechanics, 
is  extended  at  the  same  instant  in  which  a particular  desire  arises  in  the  soul,  etc.). 
The  relation  of  this  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  to  the  two  other  possible  expla- 
nations of  the  correspondence  between  soul  and  body  is  illustrated  by  Leibnitz  (in  the 
Second  Edaircmement  and  Troisiem  Eclairemement  du  nouveau  Systeme  de  la  commu- 
nication des  substances,  Erdmann,  p.  133  seq.)  through  the  following  comparison : A 
constant  agreement  between  two  clocks  can  be  effected  in  either  one  of  three  ways,  the 
first  of  which  corresponds  mth  the  doctrine  of  a physical  interaction  between  body  and 
soul,  the  second  with  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism,  and  the  third  with  the  system  of 
pre-established  harmony.  Either  both  clocks  may  be  so  connected  with  each  other, 
through  some  sort  of  mechanism,  that  the  motion  of  the  one  shall  exert  a detennining 
influence  on  the  motion  of  the  other,  or  some  one  may  be  charged  constantly  to  set  the 
one  so  that  it  may  agree  with  the  other,  or  both  may  have  been  constructed  in  the 
beginning  with  such  perfect  exactness  that  their  permanent  agreement  can  be  reckoned 
on  without  the  interference  of  the  rectifying  hand  of  the  workman.— Since  Leibnitz 
held  the  exertion  of  a physical  influence  by  the  soul  on  the  body,  or  vice  versd,  to  be 
impossible,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  choose  between  the  two  last  theories,  and  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a “ consentememt  preetabli,"  because  he  considered  this 
way  of  securing  agreement  more  natural  and  worthy  of  God  than  that  of  occasional 
interference.  The  absolute  artist  could  only  create  perfect  works,  which  do  not  need 
a constantly  renewed  rectification. 

The  soul  may  be  called  the  governing  monad  or  the  substantial  centre  of  the  body, 
or  the  substance  which  acts  on  the  monads  of  the  body,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  the 
latter  have  been  accommodated  to  it,  and  its  state  furnishes  a reason  for  the  changes  in 
the  body  {Syst.  Nouv.,  17,  Erdmann,  p.  128).  Every  monad  which  is  a soul  is  enveloped 
in  an  organic  body,  which  it  never  loses  in  all  its  parts.  (But  that  the  soul  can  partially 
lose  its  body,  and  that  the  elements  of  the  body  are  subject  to  constant  material  change 
[Monad.,  71],  while  every  monad  is  absolutely  simple,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete untenableness  of  the  attempt  to  identify  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body 
which  latter,  according  to  Leibnitz,  as  an  aggregate  of  substances,  is  a complex  of 
monads  [or  une  masse  composeepar  une  infinite  d'autres  monades  qui  constituent  le  corps 
propre  de  cette  monade  centrale  ; Principcs  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grdee,  3,  Erdm.,  p 7141 
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—with  the  distinction  between  activity  and  passivity  in  the  same  monad  and  to  inter- 
pret the  pre-established  harmony  accordingly.) 

There  exists  nothing  besides  monads  and  phenomena,  which  are  perceptions  in 
monads.  All  extension  belongs  only  to  the  phenomenal ; matter,  with  its  continuous 
extension,  exists  only  in  the  confused  apprehension  of  the  senses.  This  matter  is 
merely  a '“well-founded  phenomenon”  {pMnomemn  bene  f undatum),  “a  regulated 
and  an  exact  phenomenon,  which  does  not  deceive  him  who  is  careful  to  observe  the 
abstract  rules  of  the  reason.”  Space  is  the  order  of  possible  co-existing  phenomena; 
time  is  the  order  of  successions  (Erdmann’s  ed.,  pp.  189,  745  seq.,  752  ct  (d.).  That 
which  is  real  in  extension  consists  only  of  the  ground  of  the  order  and  regulated  suc- 
cession of  phenomena,  which  ground  cannot  be  visibly  perceived,  but  only  conceived 
by  the  intellect.  Leibnitz  disputes  the  doctrine  (maintained,  among  others,  by  New- 
ton) that  space  is  a real  and  absolute  existence  (“  un  etre  red  ct  absolu  ”),  and  also 
attacks  Newton’s  theory  of  attraction  (in  Erdmann’s  edition,  p.  732). 

The  union  of  simple  substances  to  form  an  organism  is  a unio  rcalis,  and  forms  in 
some  sense  a compound  substance,  the  simple  substances  being  joined,  as  if  by  a sub- 
stantial bond,”  in  one  whole. 

From  the  monadic  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  Leibnitz  mfers  its  indestructibil- 
ity and  immortality  (%«<.  nouv.,  Erdmann,  p.  128 : “ Tout  esprit  etant  comme  unmonde 
d part,  siiffisant  d lui-meme,  independant  de  touts  autre  creature,  enveloppant  Vinfini,  expri- 
mant  I'univers,  est  aussi  durable,  aussi  subsistant  ct  aussi  absolu  que  Vunivers  meme  dcs 
creatures.  ”)  From  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  actual  agreement  between  soul  and 
body  by  the  hypothesis  of  physical  influence,  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  God  exists  as  the  common  cause  of  all  finite  substances  (“car  ce parfait  accord  de 
tant  de  substances  qui  rdont  point  de  communication  ensemble,  no  saurait  renir  que  de  la 
cause  commune,"  Syst.  nouv.,  1695,  in  Erdmann’s  edition,  p.  128).  Perhaps  Leibnitz, 
when,  in  the  year  1671,  he  wrote  to  Duke  Johann  Heinrich  of  Brunswick,  of  “ the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  things  or  the  universal  harmony,  i.  e. , God,”  did  not  conceive  God  as  the 
author  of  the  harmony,  but  as  the  harmony  itself ; still  this  expression  may  perhaps 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a similar  expression  is  employed  by  Leibnitz 
in  the  Princ.  de  la  nat.  et  de  la  grdee  (Erd.,  p.  716),  where  he  says:  “ Cette  dernUre 
raison  des  cJioses  est  appdee  Dieu,"  and  yet  recognizes  God  as  being  an  “ absolute,  sim- 
ple substance.”  But  in  the  later  period  of  his  philosophizing  he  taught,  without  hesi-- 
tation  or  Avavering,  that  God,  the  primitive  substance,  had  so  regulated  every  monad 
that  each  constantly  reflected  from  its  stand-point  the  universe,  and  that  God  thus  pro- 
duced the  universal  harmony  {Nouv.  Ess.,  iv.,  § 11).  God,  says  Leibnitz  {Monad.,  47, 
Erdmann,  p.  708),  is  the  primitive  unity  or  the  original  simple  substance,  the  Monas 
primilim  {Epist.  ad  Bierlingium,  1711,  Erdm.,  p.  678;  “ la  monade primitive,"  Lettred 
Remond  de  Montmort,  1715,  Erdm.,  p.  725),  whose  productions  are  all  created  or  deriv- 
ative monads,  all  of  which  (as  Leibnitz,  not  indeed  without  infringing  somewhat  upon 
his  postulate  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  monads,  teaches)  arise  from  the  primitive  monad 
as  if  by  constant  radiations  (which  yet  are  dynamic  divisions ; par  des  fulgurations  con- 
tinueUes  de  la  Eivinite  de  moment  d moment,  bornees  par  la  receptivite  de  la  creature  d 
laquelle  il  est  essentiel  d'etre  limitce).  God  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  things, 
since  he  is  the  source  of  all.  He  is,  as  it  were,  an  omnipresent  centre  {comme  centre 
pariout,  mats  sa  circonference  est  nuUe  part) ; all  things  are  immediately  present  to 
him ; nothing  is  far  from  him.  Those  monads  which  are  spirits  haA-e,  beyond  the 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  others,  the  knoAvledge  of  God,  and  participate,  in  a 
measure,  in  God’s  creative  poAver.  God  governs  nature  as  its  architect,  the  world  of 
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spirits  as  their  monarch ; between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace  there  subsists  a 
pre-determined  harmony  {Principea  da  la  nature  et  do  la  grdce,  13-15,  Erdm.,  p.  717). 

On  the  principle  of  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  .grace  is 
based  Leibnitz’s  TheodiccBa  {Theodicee),  or  vindication  of  God  in  view  of  the  evil  in  the 
world.  The  world,  as  the  work  of  God,  must  be  the  best  among  all  possible  worlds; 
for  were  a better  world  possible  than  that  one  which  actually  exists,  God’s  -wisdom 
must  have  known.  His  goodness  must  have  -willed,  and  His  omnipotence  must  have 
created  it.  The  evil  in  the  world  results  necessarily  from  the  very  existence  of  the 
world.  If  there  was  to  be  a world,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  consist  of  finite 
beings ; this  is  the  justification  of  finiteness,  or  limitation  and  liability  to  suffering, 
which  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  e-viL  Physical  evil  or  pain  is  salutary  as  punish- 
ment, or  means  of  tuition.  As  to  moral  evil  or  -wrong,  God  could  not  remove  them 
without  removing  the  power  of  self-determination,  and,  therewith,  the  possibility  of 
morality  itself ; freedom,  not  as  exemption  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  deciding  for 
one’s  self  aecording  to  known  law,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
course  of  nature  is  so  ordered  by  God  as  in  aU  cases  to  accord  wth  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  soul ; and  it  is  in  this  that  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  grace  consists. 

The  substance  of  the  objections  advanced  in  the  Noutemiz  eaaaia  sur  Ventendement 
(written  in  1704,  but  first  published  in  1765)  against  Locke’s  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding  (which  latter  work  he  yet  recogpiizes  as  “wn.  dcsplus  beaux  et  dcs  plus 
csliines  ouvragea  do  ce  temps  ”)  is  indicated  by  Leibnitz  himself  (in  a letter  to  Bierling) 
in  the  following  manner  : “In  Locke’s  work  certain  special  truths  are  not  badly  set 
forth ; but  in  regard  to  the  main  question  ho  errs  far  from  the  right  doctrine,  and  he 
has  not  perceived  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  of  truth.  If  he  had  rightly  weighed  the 
difference  between  necessary  truths,  or  those  which  are  kno-wn  by  demonstration,  and 
those  truths  which  we  arrive  at,  up  to  a certain  measure,  by  induction,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  the  necessary  truths  can  only  be  demonstrated  from  the  principles  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  the  so-called  innate  ideas,  because  the  senses  teach,  indeed,  what 
takes  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes  place.  He  has  also  not  observed  that  the 
ideas  of  being,  substance,  identity,  the  true,  the  good  are  innate  in  the  mind,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mind  itself  is  innate  in  itself,  and  in  itself  embraces  all  these  ideas. 
Nihil  cat  in  intcUectu,  quod  non  fuerit  in  sc7isu,  nisi  ipse  intedcctus."  * Cf.  for  details 

* Yet  Einco  Locke  assumed,  in  addition  to  sensation,  reflection,  or  the  consciousness  which  the  mind  lias 
of  its  own  operations,  as  a souree  of  ideas,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  Leibnitz  represents  the  innate  ideas 
not  ns  conscious  notions,  but  only  as  “slumbering  notions  ” or  “ iclees  itvaees,"  which  arc  consequently  not 
“known”  (“eonnnes”),  the  contrast  between  their  doctrines  is  less  than  would  appear  from  the  words  they 
employ.  If  the  mind  is  able  to  apprehend  the  ideas  of  being  or  substance,  because  it  is  itself  a being,  a sub- 
stance, then  it  is  not  this  idea  as  such,  not  even  when  conceived  ns  an  unconscious  idea,  that  is  i^a^  but 
only  that  froU-.  which  this  idea  may  be  formed ; it  it  has  the  capacity  for  truth  and  goodness,  and  ® ^ 
reflection  on  its  own  acquired  truth  and  goodness  to  form  these  idca.s,  then  it  docs  not  obtito  ^ 

"rifieetton,"  and  all  that  is  true  in  the  Leibnitzian  theory  is  that  the  posinbility  of  t at  ov  opmen 
which  leads  to  these  ideas,  is  conditioned  upon  an  activity  immanent  in  the  soul,  and  that  t e ore  c 
parison  of  the  soul  to  a tabula  rasa  is  inappropriate.  All  notions  are  formed  through  the  co^^ra  on  o 
external  and  internal  factors ; Locke  laid  emphasis  on  the  former,  Leibnitz  on  the  latter.  To 
“capacity”  for  conscious  ideas  ns  synonymous  with  the  actual  presence  of  these  ideas  in  the  m 
scions  notions,  so  that  the  development  of  the  same  shall  consist  only  in  raising  them  gradually  to  c car 
sciousnes.s  is  to  substitute  for  the  actual  process  of  development  an  imaginary  one,  in  which  the  co-o^ra  o 
of  the  external  factor  is  ignored.  The  world  of  external  reality,  which  affects  our  senses,  is,  not  Ic®  than  mo 
mind  itself,  a thing  of  order,  shaped  according  to  immanent  laws,  and  not  a conglomeration  of  t ngs  a 
dental ; hence  also  our  experience,  ns  determined  by  the  action  of  the  external  world  upon  uSi  ® no  a c ao  o 
mass,  into  which  the  mhid  must  flrst,  from  its  own  rcGourccs,  introduce  order  by  following  • innate  iucas, 
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the  paper  by  G.  Hartenstein,  cited  above  (§  IIG,  p.  80) : Locke's  Lekre  wn  der  mcnscUi- 
cJien  Erkenntniss  in  Vergleichimg  mil  Leibnitz's  Eiilikderseiiben,  in  Vol.  IV.,  No.  II.,  of  the 
Ahh.  der  phiMogiscIi-historisclien  Glasse  der  K.  Sachs.  Qesddschaft  der  TTm. , Leipsic,  1801. 

Leibnitz  designates,  as  principles  of  reasoning,  the  principle  of  identity  and  contra- 
diction and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  {Monadol.,  31,  32,  in  Erdmann’s  edi- 
tion, p.  707 ; Nos  raisonnemens  sont  fondes  sur  deux  grands  principes,  cdui  de  la 
contradiction,  etv  •veriu  duguel  nous  gugeons  fa^tx  ce  qui  en  envcbppe,  et  vrai  co  qui  est 
oppose  ou  contradictoire  aufcmx,  et  cdui  de  la  raison  sujflsante,  en  rsertu  duqud,  nous  con- 
sicUrons  qu'aucunfait  ne  saurait  se  trouver  vrai  ou  existant,  aucunc  hwnciation  veritable, 
sans  qu'U  y ait  tine  raison  sufflsante  pourquoi  il  en  soit  ainsi  et  non  pas  autremcnt, 
quoique  ccs  raisons  le  plus  souvent  ne  puisscnt  point  nous  etre  connues.)  AH  necessary 
truths  are  treated  by  Leibnitz  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  all  contin- 
gent truths  or  truths  of  fact  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason ; the  former, 
among  which  Leibnitz  reckons,  in  particular,  the  truths  of  mathematics,  can  be  reached 
by  an  analysis  of  ideas  and  principles,  continued  until  the  prnmtivo  ideas  and  princi- 
ples are  arrived  at.  (In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  Kant  called  all  mathematical  truths 
synthetic  judgments  Many  Leibnitzians  attempted  to  deduce  the  principle 

of  sufficient  reason  from  the  principle  of  contradiction.) 

Leibnitz  exerted  an  influence  on  the  religion  and  general  culture  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  chiefly  through  his  attempted  demonstration  of  the  agreement  of  reason  with 
faith  (in  the  Theddicee),  the  immediate  occasion  of  which  was  Bayle’s  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Protestant  principle  of  their  contradiction,  and  which,  in  view  of 
the  extension  and  deepening  of  scientific,  rational  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  natural 
science  and  history,  appeared  as  a pressing  need  of  the  times.  In  the  measure  in 
which  his  principle  was  accepted,  the  violence  of  the  antagonism  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  on  the  one  hand,  was  diminished,  while,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  importance  of  all  revealed  doctrines  (although  Leibnitz  himself  held  fast  to  their 
truth,  and  exerted  himself  in  particular  to  combat  Socinian  objections  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity)  was  estimated  less  highly  in  comparison  with  the  truths  cogniza- 
ble by  the  reason  alone  ; in  this  latter  direction  the  actors  in  the  so-called  period  of 
“ enlightenment  ” went  far  beyond  the  intention  of  Leibnitz.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian 
philosophy  opened  the  way  for  the  theological  Rationalism,  which  was  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  in  the  school  of  Kant. 

Although  the  philosophical  efforts  of  Leibnitz  were  directed  pre-eminently  towards 
the  umon  of  the  theological  and  cosmological  conceptions,  the  derivation  of  the  world 
from  God  and  its  explanation  by  natural  laws,  yet  a real  harmony  of  the  two  elements 
was  not  attained.  The  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  permits  only  in  appearance 
a conception  of  the  world  which  accords  with  natural  law,  when  it  represents  each 
monad  as  reflecting  from  its  stand-point  the  universe ; a real  admission  of  the  con- 
formity of  nature  to  law  would  involve  the  admission  of  a causal  nexus.  How  God  is 
able  to  determine  the  monads  remains  obscure.  The  diversity  of  the  stand-points  of 
the  monads  must  either  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  positions  of  points  in 
sensible  space,  or  not.  If  not,  then  the  nature  of  this  diversity  is  left  altogether  unde- 


tthioh,  according  to  Leibnitz,  nm  through  tho  soul  like  tho  veins  in  a block  of  marble  (or,  ns  Kant  pretends, 
by  following  d priori  forms) ; that  regular  order  of  tho  real  world,  in  which  tho  necessity  of  particular  facts 
finds  its  reason,  contains  in  itself  tho  signs  by  wliich  its  own  nature  and  reality  can  bo  known.  Isolated  ex- 
periences, it  is  true,  do  not  load  to  this  result,  but  the  combination  of  experiences  according  to  logical  norms 
—which  latter  are  very  essentially  different  from  purely  subjective  elements  of  knowledge — decs.  Cf.  below 
notes  to  § 122  [ct.  T.  E.Webb,  r,Uellcctualisni  of  Lockc.^ 
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csrmined  ; tlie  development  of  the  doctrine  of  monads,  which  almost  constantly  pre- 
supposes the  analogy  of  spatial  relations,  is  by  the  general  principle,  that  no  such  rela- 
tions are  predicable  of  the  monads,  not  only  made  completely  incapable  of  representation 
to  the  imagination,  but  loses  aU  its  clearness  for  thought. — The  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
space  remains,  therefore,  scarcely  essentially  distinguished  from  that  of  Kant,  according 
to  which  space  is  a mere  subjective  form  of  intrution  (cf.  Kant’s  own  interpretation  of 
L.’s  doctrine  of  space,  in  Metaph.  Anfangsgrunde  dev  Naturwm.,  II.  Uauptstuch, 
Lehrsatz  JF.,  Anm.  2,  where  the  order  of  simple  beings  corresponding  wth  the  spatial 
order  is  explained  as  belonging  to  a “merely  intelligible  and  to  us  unknown  world”). 
Further,  it  involves — as  Kant  has  shown — as  a logical  consequence  the  doctrine  that 
the  forms  of  thought  are  purely  subjective,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  which  proved  the  Subjectivism  of  Kant  untenable,  and  led  Herbart,  in 
particular,  to  the  construction  of  a new  system  of  “Realism.”  But  if  the  places  or 
stand-points  of  the  monads  are  of  a spatial  nature  (and  that  they  must  be  such,  the 
mathematical  determinateness  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  especially  forces  us  to  assume, 
which  laws  rmdeniably  point  beyond  the  Subject  to  the  transcendental  objects  on 
which  the  sensible  intuitions  of  the  Subject  depend ; to  this  interpretation  point  also 
Leibnitz'  definition  of  the  points  de  me  as  mathematical  points  within  organized 
masses,  and  his  affirmation  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  distance, 
Pnneipes  de  la  nature  ct  de  la  grace,  Erdm.,  p.  714),  if  this  alternative,  then,  be 
accepted,  then  (with  Herbart)  an  intelligible  space  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
phenomenal  space,  but  conceived  as  similar  to  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz,  who  expressly  restricts  all  spatial  relations  to  phenomena,  and  denies  that 
they  belong  to  the  monads ; if  they  did  belong  to  the  monads,  then  at  least  the  theo- 
logical side  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  of 
his  non-confinement  to  any  particular  point,  of  his  equally  near  relation  to  aU  fimte 
monads,  would  be  endangered.  The  punctual  simplicity  of  the  monads  is  incompatible 
with  the  multiplicity  of  perceptions  in  them,  assumed  in  order  to  exclude  external 
iiilluences.  Bayle  called  attention  to  this.  But  give  up  this  simplicity,  and  the  first 
consequence  is  the  restoration  of  Spinozism ; Herbart,  in  order  to  rescue  the  doc- 
trine of  punctual  simplicity  (whose  possibility,  for  the  rest,  is  also  doubtful  in  itself, 
since  the  point  exists  only  as  limit  and  is  vested  wth  an  independent  character  only  in 
abstraction),  advanced  to  the  consequence,  that  the  monads  were  simple  in  quality, 
whereby  not  only  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  but  also  the  development  of 
a speculative  theology  of  any  kind  is  made  impossible.  Kantism,  the  renewed  Spi- 
nozism (Schellingism),  and  Herbartism  lay  conjoined  and  undeveloped  in  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz ; a real  reconciliation  of  these  opposing  elements  was  not  effected  by 
Leibnitz. 

The  next  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refutation,  but  the  systematization  of  the 
Leibnitzian  conceptions.  This  work  was  undertaken  with  decided  talent,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  very  eonsiderable  result  by  Christian  Wolff,  so  that  nearly  all  disciples  of 
Leibnitz  in  Germany  stood  also  under  his  influence,  and  the  school  was  and  is  still 
commonly  designated  as  the  Leibnitzo-Wolfflan.  Still,  side  by  side  with  the  Leibnitzian 
doctrine,  which  had,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  aU  that  was  tenable  in  tte  Cartesian 
and  Aristotelian  philosophies,  went  other  tendencies  of  thought,  especially  that  of 
Locke ; some  other  thinkers  contemporaneous  with  Leibnitz,  such  as  Puffendorf,  the 
professor  of  law,  Tschimhausen,  the  logician,  and  others,  asserted  a more  or  less  con- 
siderable authority  in  particular  departments  of  philosophy . 

A German  predecessor  of  Leibnitz  in  the  effort  to  reform  philosophy  was  Joachim 
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Jungius  (1587-1657),  an  excellent  mathematician  and  investigator  in  natural  science, 
who  (in  agreement  with  Plato)  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  mathematical 
discipline  as  preparatory  to  sound  philosophizing.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Logica 
Hamburgetisis^  Hamb.,  1638  and  1681.  On  him  cf.  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  J.  J.  und  $ein 
Zeitalter,  nehst  Outhe's  Fragm.  fiber  Jungius,  Stuttg.  and  Tiib.,  1850. 

The  skeptical  view  of  human  knowledge  expressed  by  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  in  his 
De  Incertitudiae  et  Vardtato  Scientiarum  (Cologne,  1527),  and  represented  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Joseph  Glanvill  in  England,  and  by  Le  Vayer  and  others  in  France, 
wa.s  reasserted  by  Hieronymus  Himhaym  (died  at  Prague  in  1679)  in  his  work.  Be 
tgpJio  generis  huinani  sice  scientiarum  humanarum  inani  ac  ventoso  tumore,  written  in 
the  interest  of  the  belief  in  revelation  and  of  asceticism.  Yet  he  was  no  enemy  of 
scientific  studies.  Karl  Sigm.  Barach  has  written  of  him  in  U.  II.,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
OescJi.  der  philos.-theologisclien  CuUur  im  IT.  JahrliundeH,  Vienna,  1864. 

Mysticism  was  renewed  by  Angelus  Silcsius  (Johann  Scheffler,  1624—77),  among 
others,  in  poetic  form  (God  has  need  of  man,  as  man  needs  God,  for  the  development 
of  his  essence).  Cf.  Franz  Kem,  Joh.  Scheffler' s clierubinischer  Vlandersniami,  Leips. , 
1866  ; in  this  book  the  near  relation  of  Scheffler  to  Eckhart  is  pointed  out. 

Walther  von  Tschimhausen  (1651-1708),  a mathematician,  physicist,  and  logician, 
who  educated  himself  especially  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
and  also  by  personal  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  latter,  and  who  entered 
at  an  early  age  mto  personal  relations  with  Leibnitz,  treated  of  logic  as  the  art  of 
invention  in  his  A/edi'cma  mentis  sive  artis  imeniendi  praeepta  generalia,  Amst.,  1687, 
Leips.,  1695,  etc. 

Samuel  von  Puffendorf  (1632-94)  distinguished  himself  by  his  work,  Be  Statu  Reip. 
Germanicm  (1667,  etc.),  on  the  public  law  of  Germany  (for  the  author’s  name,  the 
assumed  name,  Severinus  a Monzambano,  was  substituted  on  the  title-page),  and  by 
the  works.  Be  Jure  Natures  et  Gentium  (Lond.,  1672;  Frankf.,  1684,  etc.).  Be  Officio 
Jlominis  et  Givis  (Lond.,  1673,  etc.),  on  natural  law  and  ethics.  Puffendorf  borrows 
from  Grotius  the  principle  of  sociality,  from  Hobbes  that  of  individual  interest,  and 
combines  both  in  the  proposition,  that  sociality  is  for  the  interest  of  each  individual. 
The  principal  merit  of  Puffendorf’s  presentation  consists  in  his  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  doctrines  of  natural  law. 

Christian  Thomasius  (1655-1728)  follows  substantially  Puffendorf  in  his  Institutionum 
jurisprudentim  dicinco  libri  tres,  in  quibus  fundamenta  juris  nat.  secundum  hypotheses 
ill.  Pufendoffli perspicue  demonstrantur,  Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1688;  7.  ed.,  1730.  He  is 
more  original  in  the  Fundamenta  juris  natures  et  gentium,  ex  sensu  communi  dedueta,  in 
quibus  secernuntur  qn'incipia  honesti,  justi  ac  decori,  Hall.,  1705,  etc.,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  justum,  decorum,  and  honestum  as  three  degrees  of  conduct  conformed  to 
wisdom,  and  lays  down  as  the  principle  for  the  justum : “Do  not  to  others  what  thou 
wouldst  not  that  others  should  do  to  thee  ” Iquod  tibi  non  vis  fieri,  alteri  nefeceris) ; for 
the  decorum : ‘ ‘ As  thou  wouldst  that  others  should  do  to  thee,  do  thou  even  so  to  them  ” 
{quod  vis  ut  alii  tibi  faciant,  tu  et  ipsis  facias) ; and  for  the  honestum : “As  thou  wouldst 
that  others  should  do  to  themselves,  do  also  thou  thyself  ” {quod  vis  ut  alii  sibi  faciant, 
tu  et  ipse  facias).  To  secure  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by  justice,  force 
maybe  employed. — Tschirnhausen’s  i/cratw,  although  combated  by  Thomasius, 

yet  exercised  an  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  the  latter.  Cf.  Luden,  Ghr.  Thomasius 
nach  seinen  Schicksalen  und  Schriften,  Berlin,  1805. 

Heinr.  v.  Cocceji  (1644-1719)  and  his  son,  Samuel  v.  Cocceji  (1679-1755)  applied 
natural  law  to  international  and  ci\nl  law.  Cf.  Trendelenburg,  Fr.  d.  Cr,  u.  scin 
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Orosskanzlcr  Sam.  wn  Cocccji,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Acad,  for  tho  year  1803, 
BerHn,  1804,  pp.  1-74 ; Heinr.  Degenkolb,  in  the  third  edition  of  Rottcck  and  Welcker’s 
Staatslcxicon,  on  the  influence  of  Wolff’s  doctrine  of  natural  right  on  our  common  law, 
in  the  article  on  tho  common  law  of  Prussia. 

In  tho  field  of  the  philosophy  of  law  and  history,  Giovanni  Battista  Vico,  tho  Nea- 
poUtan  (1008-1744),  among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Leibnitz,  distinguished 
himself.  ^ He  wrote : I>e  antiquissima  Italffrv.7n  sapieniia, -Sap. , 1710  ■,  Be  uno  uniterd 
juris ^‘incipio  et  fim  uno,  Nap.,  1720  ; Liber  altei',  qui  est  do  conatantiev  jurispruckntis, 
ib.,  1(21  ; Brineijj  di  una  acienza  nuota  eVintomo  alia  (xuimune  natura  dcUo  nazioni^ 
Naples,  1725,  1730,  1744;  tho  same  in  German,  translated  by  W.  E.  Weber,  Leips.] 
1822.  A complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Naples,  in  1835.  More  re- 
cently his  Scritti  Inediti  have  been  published  by  G.  del  Giudice,  Naples,  1802. 

Christian  Wolff  (the  name  is  also  not  seldom  written  with  one  f,  especially  in  the 
Latinized  form)  was  bom  in  1071)  at  Breslau.  From  1707  to  1723  he  was  a professor  at 
Halle,  and  when  driven  away  from  there,  assumed  a similar  position  at  Marburg.  In 
1740  he  was  recalled  by  Frederick  II.  to  HaUc,  where  he  died  in  1754.  Wolff,  by  his 
systematization  of  philosophy,  rendered  it  a very  considerable  service  in  the  matter  of 
scientific  form  and  of  thorough,  didactic  exposition,  although  that  service  was  dimin- 
ished by  his  excessive  and  pedantic  employment  of  the  mathematical  method,  and  by 
an  insipid  breadth  of  exposition.  He  appropriated  tho  conceptions  of  Leibnitz,  and, 
following  Leibnitz’  own  example,  sought  to  combine  them  with  tho  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, whieh  until  then  had  prevailed  in  the  schools ; ho  supported  them  in  part  by  new 
arguments,  but  he  also  partially  modified  them,  and  brought  them,  by  leaving  out  some 
of  L.’s  more  venturesome  hypotheses,  into  nearer  agreement  with  the  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  thinc^.  In  particular,  he  denied  perception  to  aU  monads  which  were  not  souls, 
accepted  tho  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  only  as  a permissible  hypothesis,  and 
would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  natural  interaction  of  soul  and  body.  Ho  held 
fast  to  the  Optimism  and  Determinism  of  Leibnitz.  Ho  sought  to  reduce  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  alone  (in  agreement  with 
Aristotle  and  with  the  earlier  view  of  Leibnitz  himself)  ho  admitted  as  an  absolutely 
fundamental  principle  of  demonstration.  Wolff  divides  metaphysics  into  ontology, 
rational  psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology ; ontology  treats  of  the  existent  in  general, 
rational  psychology  of  the  soul  as  a simple,  non-extended  substance,  cosmology  of  tho 
world  as  a whole,  and  rational  theology  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  “ Prac- 
tical philosophy”  is  divided  by  Wolff  (in  agreement  with  tho  Aristotelians)  into  Ethics, 
QSconomics,  and  Politics.  His  moral  principle  is  the  idea  of  perfection.  To  labor  for 
our  o-(vn  perfection  and  that  of  others  is  the  law  of  our  rational  nature.  Wolff’s  German 
and  (mostly  later  and  fuller)  Latin  works  treat  of  aU  the  branches  of  philosophy  (witli 
the  exception  of  aesthetics,  which  was  first  developed  by  Wolff’s  pupil,  Baumgarten). 

Johann  Joachim  Lange  (1G70-1744),  who  was  the  cause  of  Wolff’s  expulsion  from 
Halle,  sought  in  the  works : Caxtaa  Bci  et  rdigionia  naturalia  adversua  atheiamum  (Hal., 
1723),  Modcata  disqidsitionovipJiiloa.  syst.  de Beo,mtmdo  etliomine  etprccscrtimlummnia 
commercii  inter  animam  et  corpus  preestabilita  (Hal.,  1723),  etc.,  to  demonstrate  the 
Spinozistic  and  atheistic  character  of  tho  Wolffian  doctrine  and  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  fraught  for  religion ; ho  took  especial  offence  at  tho  doctrine  of  Determinism 
taught  by  Wolff. 

Andreas  Budiger  (1073-1731),  a scholar  of  Christian  Thomasius,  and  an  eclectic  in 
philosophy,  combated  tho  Lcibnitzian  doctrine  of  tho  pro-established  harmony  between 
tho  body  and  the  soul,  maintaining  tho  theory  of  physical  influence,  and  asserting  tho 
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extended  nature  of  the  bouI  and  the  sensible  origin  of  all  ideas.  Andr.  BMigeri  disp. 
deeo  qmd  omnes  idem  oriantur  a sensione,  Lcips.,  1704;  Be  semu  vert  et  falsi,  Hal., 
1709  Leips.,  1732;  Philos,  synthetica,  Hal.,  1707,  etc.;  Physica  divina,  recta  via  ad 
utramque  hominis  fdicitatem  tendens,  Frankf.-on-the-M.,  171G ; Philos,  pragrmiica, 
Leips. , 1723 ; Wolfens  Meinung  von,  dem  Wcseit  der  Secle  und  Itiidigers  Oegenerinner- 
ling,  Leips.,  1737. 

An  indirect  pupil  of  Rudiger  (won  over  to  bis  doctrines  by  Ad.  Fricdr.  Hoffmann, 
one  of  R.’s  hearers)  was  Christian  August  Crusius  (1713-1775),  the  most  influential 
opponent  of  Wolffianism,  who  opiwsed  especially  the  doctrines  of  optimism  and  deter- 
minism and  based  ethics  on  the  wfll  of  God  as  a lawgiver.  His  works  are  the  iollow- 
ing-  Anweimng,  vemunftig  zukben,  Leips.,  1744;  Oewissheit  und  Zuverlassigkeit  der 
menschl.  Erkenntniss,  Leips.,  1747,  etc.  With  Crusius  agrees,  in  many  respects,  the  Eclec- 
tic, Daries  (1714-1773),  who  wrote  Elcmcn.  metaph.,  Jen.,  1743-44;  Phiios.  Nebenstuii- 
den,  Jen.,  1749-53;  Erste  Grande  der  phiios.  SiUerdehre,  Jen.,  1750;  ViaadveritMtem, 
Jen.,  1755. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  doctrine  belongs  also  Jean  Pierre  de 
Crousaz  (1003-1748),  who  wrote  a Logic  (published  in  French,  Amst.,  1713;  in  Latin, 
Geneva,  1734),  a theory  of  the  Beautiful  (Amst.,  1713,  2d  ed.,  1724),  a short  work  on 
Education  (Hague,  1734),  and  other  works.  An  eclectic  philosopher. 

Among  the  early  followers  of  Leibnitz,  who  did  not  come  under  the  influence  of 
Wolff,  belongs  Michael  Gottlieb  Hansch  (1083-1753),  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Se- 
lecta  Moralia  (Halle,  1720),  and  of  an  Ars  Inveniendi  (1737).  But  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  the  followers  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  wore  at  the  same  time  also  disci- 
ples of  Wolff,  till  in  the  later  period  when  Wolff’s  authority  began  to  decline,  and  many 
returned  more  immediately  to  Leibnitz  himself. 

Among  the  more  important  Wolllians  were  Georg  Bernhard  Biilfdnger  (or  Bflfln- 
ger,  1093-1750),  author  of  a Disput.  de  triplici  rerum  cognitione,  historiaa,  phihsophica 
et  mathematiea  (Tiib.,  1723),  a Commentatio  hypothetica  de  harmonia  animiet  corporis  hu- 
manimaxime  prmstabilita  ex  mente  Leibnitii  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1723,  2d  cd.,  1735), 
Commentationes  phiios.  deorigine  et  permissione  mali,  prmdpue  moralis  {ib.,  1724),  Bi- 
lucid.  phiios.  de  Bco,  anima  humana,  mundo  et  generaHMs  rerum  affeetionibus  (Tiib., 
1735) ; Ludw.  Phil.  Thiimming  (1097-1728),  author  of  Institutiones  phUosophim  ^Volji- 
anm  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1725-30),  etc.  ; Job.  Gust.  Reinbeck  (1082-1741),  an  ecclesi- 
astical provost,  who  prefixed  to  his  reflections  on  the  truths  contained  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  a preface  on  the  use  of  reason  and  philosophy  in  theology ; J.  G.  Heinec- 
cius,  J.  A.  von  Ickstadt,  J.  TJ.  von  Cramer,  Dan.  Nettelbladt,  and  other  jurists ; Job. 
Christoph  Gottsched  (1700-1700),  the  historian  of  literature  and  critic,  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  Erste  Or  unde  der  gesammten  Weltweisheit  (Leips.,  1734,  2d  ed., 
1735-30;  cf.  Danzel,  Gottsched  und  seine  Zeit,  Leips.,  1848) ; Martin  Knutzen  (pb. 
1751),  the  mathematician,  who  wrote  on  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul  (Frankf., 
1744),  and  Eyst.  causarum  efficientium  (Leips.,  1745),  and  was  one  of  Kant’s  teachers; 
Fr.  Chr.  Baumeister  (1707-1785),  who  wrote  text-books,  and  also  a,  Historia  doctrinm  de 
mundo  optimo  (Gorl.  ,1741) ; Alex.  Gottheb  Baumgarten  (1714-17G3),  who  wrote,  among 
other  things,  Metaphysica  (Halle,  1739),  Ethica  PhUosophiea  (Halle,  1740),  and  especially 
a work  entitled  .^sthctica  (Franlrfort  on  the  Odor,1750-58),  in  which  he  systematically 
developed  this  branch  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  ABsthctics,  on 
the  ground  of  his  definition  of  beauty  as  perfection  apprehended  through  the  senses ; 
Georg  Fricdr.  Meier  (1718-1777),  Baumgarten’s  pupil  at  Halle,  author  of  Anfangs- 
griindo  dcr  schonen  Wissenschaften  (Halle,  1748,  2d  ed.,  \15i),Vernunftlehrc  {ib.  1753), 
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and  an  epitome  of  the  latter  (ib.,  1752 ; these  text-books,  among  others,  were  used  by 
Kant  as  the  basis  of  his  lectures  on  logic),  Metnpliysik  (Halle,  1755-59),  Philos.  Sitten- 
lehre  (Halle,  1753-Cl),  and  many  other  works.  A number  of  philosophical  terms  (and 
in  particular  the  term  yEsthetics,  as  above  mentioned)  were  first  employed  by  Baum- 
garten  in  the  sense  now  given  to  them. 

To  substantially  the  same  school  of  thinkers  belonged  also  Herm.  Sam.  Eeimarus 
(1094-1705)  who  published  a VernunfUehre  (Hamburg  and  Kiel,  1750,  5th  ed.,  1790), 
Betrachtungen  uber  die Kumttriebe  der  Thiere  (Hamburg,  1702, 4th  ed.,  1798),  and  Ueber 
dievornehrmtenWahrheiten  der  naturUchm Bdigion  (Hamburg,  1754,  0th ed.,  1791),  and 
who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,  subsequently  published  by 
Lessing  (directed  against  the  positive  content  of  the  Christian  religion ; cf . especially, 
on  this  subject,  Dav.  Friedr.  Strauss,  Ilerm.  Samuel  Bdmarus  u.  s.  Sehutzschrift  fur 
die  vernunftigen  Verehrer  Oottes,  Leipzig,  1802) ; Gottfried  Ploucquet  (1710  -1790),  who 
■ivrote,  among  other  works,  Principia  de  substantiis  et  phoenomenis,  accedit  metlwdus  cal- 
culandi  in  logida  ab  ipso  inventa,  cui  prrmnitUtur  commentatio  de  arte  characteristica 
universali  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1753,  ed.  II.,  1704;  cf.  Aug.  Friedr.  Bock,  Samm- 
lung  non  Schriften,  welche  den  logiachen  Cadcul  dAS  Ilerrn  Prof.  PI.  betreffen,  Frankf. 
and  Leipsic,  1700) ; and  Joh.  Heinr.  Lambert  (1728-1777),  whose  Jleuea  Organon  odcr 
Gedanken  uber  die Erforschung  und Bezeichnung  desWahren  und  dessen  Unteracheidung 
xom  IiTthum  und  Schein  (Leips.,  1704),  Architektonik  (Riga,  1771),  as  also  his  Kosmo- 
logiache  Brief e (Augsburg,  1701)  contain  much  that  is  original.  An  isolated  position  was 
occupied  by  Joh.  Chr.  Edelmann  (1098-1707),  originally  a pietist,  but  afterwards  a 
free-thinker,  who  inclined  towards  Spinozistio  pantheism,  and  who  wrote  Mosea  mit 
avfgedecktem  Angeaicht  (1740,  etc.),  Selbstbiographie  (ed.  Klose,  Berlin,  1849) ; cf.  K. 
Monckeberg,  Beimarua  und  Eddvmnn,  Hambtirg,  1807. 

Of  the  thinkers — some  of  them  very  respectable  ones — who  were  rather  eclectics 
than  adherents  of  any  one  system,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Eberhard,  Platner,  and  others 
differed  relatively  little  from  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  school.  Moses  Mendelssohn  (bom 
at  Dessau,  Sept.  0th,  1729,  died  Jan.  4,  1780)  labored  especially  for  the  cause  of  reh- 
gious  enlightenment.  The  precepts  of  religion  were  designed,  according  to  him,  to 
regulate  men’s  practice.  In  respect  of  such  specifically  religious  observances  as  were 
required  by  his  religion  (the  Jewish),  he  was  perhaps  excessively  afraid  of  reformatory 
attempts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  claimed  for  thought  complete  freedom,  and  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  philosophically  and  with  logical  rigor  the  doctrines  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  Friedrich  Nicolai  (1733-1811), 
the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing,  and  a prominent  actor  in  the  period  of  “ enlight- 
enment," labored,  especially  as  editor  of  the  Bibl.  der  achonen  Wissenschaften  (Leips., 
1757-58),  of  the  Briefe  die  neueste  deutsche  Litt.  betreffend  (Berl.,  1759-05),  of  the 
Allgem.  deutache  Bibl.  (1765-92),  and  of  the  Neueallg.  d.  Bibl.  (1793-1805)  udth  salutary 
effect,  so  long  as  the  work  of  purifying  the  public  mind  from  the  filth  of  superstition 
and  emancipating  it  from  prejudices  remained  to  be  done,  but  with  imperfect  success 
when  the  victory  over  traditional  absurdities  had  been  gained  and  the  positive  replen- 
ishment of  the  public  mind  with  a nobler  content  became  the  main  problem.  The  men 
who  labored  for  the  solution  of  this  latter  problem  defended  themselves  against  the 
attacks  which  he  made  upon  them  in  a manner  which  should  have  no  greater  influence 
in  determining  our  historic  estimate  of  Nicolai  than  the  hostile  criticism,  by  Socrates 
and  Plato,  of  the  Greek  Sophists  should  have  in  determining  our  judgment  upon  the 
latter.  Joh.  Aug.  Eberhard  (1738-1809;  from  1778  on  professor  at  Halle  ; cf.  on  him 
F.  Nicolai,  GedHehtnissschrift  avfj.  A.  E.,  Berlin,  1810)  attempted  to  defend  Leibnitz- 
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ianism  against  Kantism ; he  was  the  editor  of  the  PMlosoph.  Magasin  (Halle,  1788-93) 
and  of  the  PJdlos.  Anhiv  (1793-95) ; the  most  important  of  his  works  were  the  Ncue 
Apologie  des  Socrates  (Berlin,  1773,  etc.),  AUgemeine  Tlieono  dcs  Denlcem  und  Empfln- 
dens  (Berlin,  1770  and  1780),  Theorie  dcr  schonen  Kiinste  und  Wissense7iaften  (Halle, 
1783;  3d  ed.,  1790),  Sittenlekre  der  Vemunft  (Berlin,  1781, 1780),  Uandbuch  derAesthe- 
tik  far  geUklete  Leser  (HaUe,  1803-5;  3d  ed.,  1807  seq.),  Versuch  einer  aUgemeinen 
deutsclien  Synonymik  (Halle,  1795-1803;  Sd  ed.,  1820,  continued  by  Maass  and  Gru- 
ber), Synonym.  Wurterb.  der  deutscJi.  Sprache  (HaUe,  1803).  Thomas  Abbt  (1738-1700) 
wrote  Vom  Tod  far's  Vaterland  (Berlin,  1701),  Vom  Verdienst  (Berlin,  1705),  Auszug 
aus  der  aUg.  Wdthistorie  (Halle,  1700— an  expose  of  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization) ; 
his  Vermisehte  ScArif ten  were  published  at  Berlin,  1708,  etc.  Ernst  Platner’s  (1714- 
1818)  Phihsophische  ApAorismen  (Leips.,  1770-82  ; 2d  revised  edition,  1793-1800),  in 
which,  with  the  presentation  and  concise  demonstration  of  the  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
are  combined  retrospective  glances  at  and  historical  criticisms  of  the  teachings  of 
ancient  and  modem  phUosophers,  is  a work  BtUl  valuable.  Christoph  Meiners  (1747- 
1810)  wrote,  besides  his  works  on  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  (see  above,  Vol.  I., 
§ 7),  in  particular,  UntersucAungen  fiber  die  Denk-  und  WiUenskrufte,  Gott.,  1806.  Asa 
popular  moralist,  Christian  Furchtegott  Gellert  (1715-1769),  the  poet,  deserves  here  to 
be  mentioned.  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1769-70,  his  moral 
lectures,  Leips. , 1770,  edited  by  Ad.  Schlegel  and  Heyer.  The  doctrine  of  Locke  (on 
which  G.  F.  Meier  was  led  by  the  king  to  lecture  at  Halle),  which  was  favored  by 
Frederick  the  Great  (of  whom  Paul  Hecker,  among  others,  treats  in  Die  relig.  Enticicke- 
lung  P.'s  d.  Or.,  Augsburg,  1864),  as  also  the  moral,  political,  and  assthetical  inquiries 
of  the  English  and  in  part  also  of  the  French,  determined  essentially  the  direction  of 
thought  followed  by  Garve,  Sulzer,  and  others.  Christian  Garvo  (1743-1798)  translated 
and  annotated  the  EtAics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  subjoining  a critical  review  of  the 
history  of  Morals,  with  an  especially  thorough  examination  of  the  Kantian  doctrine 
( Uebersicht  der  vorneAmsten  Prineipien  der  Sittenlchro  wn  dem  Zeitaller  dcs  Aristoteles 
an  bis  avf  unsere  Zeiten,  Breslau,  1798) ; he  translated  and  explained  Cicero’s  Ee  Officiis 
(Breslau,  1783  ; 6th  ed.,  ib.,  1819),  and  wrote  VersucAe  uber  rerscAiedene  Gegenstande  aus 
del'  Moral,  Litleratur  und  dem  gesdlscAaftUcAen  Leben  (Berl.,  1793-1803  ; 2d  ed.,  1831), 
and  other  works  and  papers,  which  give  evidence  of  extensive  and  appreciative  ob.ser- 
vation  of  human  life.  Of  importance  as  p.sychologists  are  Joh.  Christ.  Lossius,  who  in 
his  PAysiscAe  UrsacAen  des  WdAren  (Gotha,  1775),  sought  to  investigate  the  relation  of 
the  psychical  processes  to  the  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  his  opponent,  Joh. 
Nic.  Tetens  (1736-1805),  author  of  Philos.  VersucAe  uber  die  menscAl.  Natur  v.nd  ihre 
Entwickelung  (Leipsic,  1770-77).  The  latter  was  the  first  to  co-ordinate  feeling  (which 
Aristotle  regarded  as  the  passage  from  perception  to  desire)  as  a fundamental  faculty 
with  the  understanding  and  the  will,  but  he  included  in  “ feeling,”  as  the  receptive  facul- 
ty , not  only  pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  the  sensuous  perceptions  and  the  ‘ ‘ affections  " or 
impressions  which  the  mind  produces  on  itself.  Friedr.  Carl  Casimir  von  Creuz  (1734- 
1770)  denies  in  his  VersucA  fiber  die  Sccle  (Frkf.  and  Lps.,  1753)  the  punctual  simplicity 
of  the  soul,  without,  however,  for  that  reason  affirming  it  to  be  composite  and  divisible, 
and  occupies  in  his  doctrine,  which  is  based  on  experience,  an  intermediate  position 
between  Locke  and  Leibnitz.  An  eclectic  tendency  characterizes  the  works  of  Joh. 
Georg  Heinrich  Feder  (1740-1831),  whose  text-books  {Grundriss  der  pAdos.  TFi'ss.,  Co- 
burg,  1767,  Institutiones  log.  et  metapA. , Frkf. , 1777,  etc.)  were  in  their  time  very  widely 
used;  his  Autobiography  was  published  by  his  son  (Leips.,  1835).  Dietrich  Tiedemann 
(1748-18031,  who  combined  Lockian  elements  with  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  deseiTCs 
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to  bo  mcntionci,  not  only  as  an  bistorian  of  philosophy,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
investigations  in  psychology  and  respecting  the  subject  of  co^cAtion  {Untersuchungen 
uber  den  MenscJien,  Leips. , 1777-98 ; Theatet  oder  iiber  das  mensehl.  Wissen,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Vernunftkritik,  Frankf.  on  the  M.,  1794;  Idealistisclie  BrUfe,  Marburg,  1798; 
Ilandbuch  der  PeyeJidogie,  ed.  by  Wachler,  Leips.,  1804).  Johann  Georg  Sulzer  (1720- 
1779)  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his  AEgemeino  Thcorie  dcr  achonen  Kunato  (Leips. , 
1771-74,  also  1792-94;  with  additions  by  Blankenburg,  1790-98,  and  with  supplements 
by  Dyk  and  Schutz,  Leips.,  1792-1808).  Gotthilf  Sam.  Steinbart  (1738-1809)  wrote  a 
Christian  Doctrine  of  happiness  {GlucJcadigkeitalehrc  dcs  Ghriatentliuma,  Ziillichau,  1778; 
4th  ed. , 1794)  and  other  popular  works.  Johann  Jacob  Engel  (1741-1802)  exposed  his 
philosophical  views  in  a popular  form,  especially  in  the  collection  of  essays,  entitled  The 
Philosopher  for  the  World  (Der  Philoaophfur  die  ^Ydt^  Leips.,  1775,  ’77,  1800 ; 2d  ed., 
1801-2).  Karl  Philipp  Moritz  (1757-93)  edited  a Magazine  for  Empirical  Psychology 
(Magazin  zur  Erfdhrungaaedenlelire,  1785-93),  furnished  a characterization  of  himself  in 
the  work ; Anton  Rciaer  (Berlin,  1785-90),  and  -wrote  a treatise  on  the  plastic  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  (Bruns-wick,  1788),  and  other  psychological  and  assthetical  works.  Karl 
Theod.  Ant.  Maria  von  Dalberg  (1744-1817)  wrote  BetracMungen  uber  dm  Univeraum 
(Erfurt,  1770 ; 7th  ed.,  1821),  Gedankcn  von  dcr  Bestimmung  dea  moraliaehcn  Wertlrn 
(ib.,  1787),  and  other  philosophical  works.  The  pedagogues,  Joh.  Bcmh.  Basedow 
(1723-90),  Joachim  Heinr.  Campe  (1746-1818),  and  others,  stood  under  the  influence  of 
Locke  and  Rousseau,  and  Karl  Friedr.  Bahrdt  (1741-92),  one  of  the  “ enlighteners,” 
was  for  a time  the  director  of  a PliUanthropin  [a  sort  of  school  conducted  on  what  are 
termed  natural  principles].  Eschenburg’s  (1743-1820)  Entwurf  einer  Theorie  und 
lAteratur  der  achonen  Wiaaenacliaften  (Berlin,  1783 ; 5th  ed. , 1836)  and  Mandbuch  dcr 
dma.  Litteratur  (8th  ed. , Berlin,  1837)  appertain  rather  to  the  history  of  literature  than 
to  philosophy.  Georg  Christoph  Lichtenberg,  the  physicist  (1742-1799 ; VermiaciUo 
JSchriften,  Gottingen,  1800-1805  and  1844-1853),  following  Spinoza,  pronounced  against 
‘ ‘ the  infamous  Two  in  the  world,  -viz. : body  and  soul,  God  and  the  world  ; ” the  soul 
and  inert  matter  were,  he  aflirmed,  mere  abstractions,  and  we  could  know  of  matter 
nothing  but  the  forces  with  which  it  was  one. 

Lessing’s  (Jan.  22, 1729,  to  Feb.  15,  1781)  fruitful  speculations  on  aesthetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  (contained  especially  in  his  Hamburger  Bramaiurgie  and  his  work 
on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race)  contained  germs  whose  development  was  among 
the  most  important  merits  of  German  philosophy  in  the  folio-wing  period.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  we  should  prefer  the  active  search  for  truth  or  the  actual  and  assured 
possession  of  truth  by  the  gift  of  God,  was  decided  by  Lessing  in  a sense  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Augustine  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 86,  p.  338  seq.)  answered  it,  and  in  favor 
of  the  former  alternative.  Lessing’s  philosophical  conceptions  grew  out  principally 
from  his  study  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine.  The  confession  of  “ Spinozism,”  which 
Lessing  made  to  Jacobi  in  the  year  1780,  had  perhaps  the  sense  that  he  found  in  it  the 
basis  of  Leibnitzianism.  Lessing  affirmed  that  thinking,  -willmg,  and  creating  wero 
identical  in  God.  According  to  Jacobi’s  account,  ho  considered  “extension,  motion, 
and  thought  as  having  their  fotmdation  in  a superior  force,  which  these  attributes  wero 
far  from  exhausting,  and  whieh  was  capable  of  a kind  of  enjoyment  which  not  only 
surpassed  all  actual  conceptions,  but  was  completely  incapable  of  being  represented  in 
any  conception.”  The  speculative,  rationalizing  interpretation  which  Lessing  gave  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  might  have  been  foimded  on  passages  in  the  5th  Book  of 
Spiuoza’s  Ethics,  or,  also,  on  passages  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustino  and  Leibnitz. 
Lessing  -views  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  the  elementary  books  which  sen'cd  for  the 
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education  of  tho  human  race,  or,  at  least,  of  a part  of  it,  with  which  God  chose  to 
carry  out  one  particular  plan  of  tuition.  Lessing  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  differing  essentially  from  each  other  in  the  motives  of  action  pecuhar  to 
them.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  childhood,  which  seeks  for  immediate  enjoyment;  tho 
second  is  that  of  boyhood  and  youth,  when  the  thought  of  future  goods,  of  honor,  and 
prosperity  is  tho  g^uiding  idea ; the  third  stage  is  that  of  the  full  man,  who,  even  in 
the  absence  of  these  prospects  of  honor  and  prosperity,  is  able  to  do  his  duty.  (Akhr 
to  this  latter  utterance  of  Lessing  arc,  on  tho  one  hand,  the  Platonic  principle,  that 
justice  and  every  other  virtue  are  worthy  to  be  sought  after,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward, 
but  on  their  own  account,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant ; 
on  tho  contrary,  among  the  earliest  teachers  of  tho  Christian  chiirch  many,  e.  g. , Lac- 
tantius,  assert  the  opposite  principle.)  These  stages,  says  Lessing,  must  bo  traversed 
in  tho  same  manner  by  the  human  race  in  the  succession  of  its  generations,  as  by  each 
individual  man  (which  thesis  of  Lessing  was  disputed  by  Mendelssohn).  Tho  Old  Tes- 
tament was  intended  for  the  first  stadium  in  the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  the 
human  race,  and  tho  New  Testament,  which  makes  most  reference  to  future  reward, 
for  the  second ; but  tho  time  is  sure  to  come  for  a new,  eternal  Gospel,  which  is  prom- 
ised us  in  the  elementary  books  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  the  elementary  books  truths 
are  “reflected  before”  us  (as  if  set  before  us  in  reflected  images),  which  we  are  to 
look  upon  as  revelations,  until  reason  has  learned  to  deduce  them  from  other  estab- 
lished truths  belonging  to  her  domain  and  to  combine  them  with  tho  latter.  The 
development  of  revealed  truths  into  truths  of  reason  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
human  race  is  to  receive  real  advantage  from  them. — ^With  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Lessing  affirms  it  ‘ ‘ impossible  that  God  should  be  one,  in  the  sense  in 
which  finite  things  are  one.”  God  must  have  a complete  idea  of  himself,  i.  e. , an  idea 
in  which  aU  is  contained  that  is  in  himself,  including  therefore  God’s  necessary  reality, 
and  hence  an  idea,  which  is  an  image,  having  the  same  reality  as  God  himself,  and 
which  is  consequently  a reduplication  of  the  divine  Self  ; but  this  idea  implies,  then,  as 
a third  element  or  process  in  the  divine  nature,  the  combination  of  the  two  already  given 
in  a single  unity.  (Kant,  on  the  contrary,  withdraws  from  beneath  all  such  interpreta- 
tions the  ground  on  which  they  rest.)  Lessing  understands  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
in  the  sense,  “ that  man,  in  the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  humanity,  is  not  such  an  abso- 
lute master  of  his  actions  that  he  can  follow  moral  laws.”  To  the  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion he  attributes  the  following  sense,  viz. : “ that  God,  notwithstanding  the  original 
impotence  of  man,  preferred  to  give  him  moral  laws  and  to  forgive  him  aU  trans- 
gressions on  his  Son’s  account — i.  c.,  on  account  of  the  absolute  extent  of  aU  his 
perfections,  in  comparison  with  which  and  in  which  all  individual  imperfection  disap- 
pears— than  not  to  give  them  to  him  and  to  exclude  him  from  aU  moral  blessedness, 
which  yet  without  moral  laws  is  inconceivable.”  (Kant’s  interpretation  of  tho  two 
last  dogmas,  in  his  Udigion  inncrlialb  der  Qrcmen  der  blossen  Vernunft"  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Lessing.)  To  the  historical  question  relative  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  Lessing  ascribes  only  a very  subordinate  importance  (in  which  respect  Kant 
and  Schelling,  the  latter  at  least  in  his  earlier  period,  agree  with  him,  whereas  Schleier- 
macher,  to  a certain  extent,  even  in  his  Eeden  uber  dm  Religion,  and  much  more  in 
his  later  works,  makes  the  entire  religious  life  to  depend  directly  upon  the  person  of 
Christ).  Tho  idea,  that  tho  same  path  by  which  the  race  attains  to  its  perfection, 
must  be  traversed  by  every  individual  man,  is  not  advanced  by  Lessing  in  the  limited 
sense,  that  each,  in  advancing  to  whatever  stage  he  may  actually  reach,  must  pass 
through  the  same  stadia  which  the  race  passes  through  in  advancing  to  the  same  stage  ; 
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on  the  contrary,  ho  ascribes  to  that  idea  an  unlimited  truth,  and  argues,  accordingly, 
that  every  individual  man  shall  pass  through  those  stages,  which  during  this  life  ho 
does  not  reach,  in  an  ever-renewed  existence  by  means  of  repeated  re-appearances  in 
this  world.  (This  latter  hypothesis,  as  it  implies  the  possibility  of  at  least  a temporary 
oblivion  of  all  previous  states,  and  thus  puts  at  least  in  the  back-ground  the  idea  of  the 
conscious  identity  of  the  person,  approximates  toward  the  hypothesis  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  mind  in  the  race,  of  Christ  in  Christians,  etc. , toward  which  later, 
when  the  Individualism  prevalent  in  the  18th  century  began  more  and  more  to  give 
place  to  universalistic  and  pantheistic  views,  Schleiermacher,  at  all  events  for  a time, 
leaned  decidedly.) 

§ 118.  Tlie  prevailing  character  of  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  opposition  to  the  received  dogmas  and 
the  actual  conditions  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  efforts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives were  chiefly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a new  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  philosophy  resting  on  naturalistic  principles.  The 
way  for  snch  a development  having  been  previously  prepared  by  Bayle 
and  his  skeptical  philosophy,  Voltaire  came  forward,  resting  in  the 
positive  part  of  his  doctrine  essentially  on  the  physics  of  FTewton  and 
on  Locke’s  philosophy  of  cognition,  and  finding  favor,  especially  for 
his  hostile  criticism  of  the  dominant  theological  confession,  not  only 
among  the  educated  of  his  own  nation,  but  also,  to  a great  extent,  out- 
ride of  France.  Before  him,  Maupertuis  had  already  victoriously 
defended  the  FTewtonian  cosmology  against  the  Cartesian,  and  ATon- 
tesquieu,  particularly,  had  won  over  the  educated  classes  to  liberal 
ideas.  Rousseau,  offended  by  a degenerate  civilization,  pointed  back 
to  nature,  rejected  tire  positive  and  historical,  and  preached  a religion 
of  nature  founded  on  the  ideas  of  God,  virtue,  and  immortality ; he 
demanded  for  men  an  education  according  to  nature,  and  a democratic 
form  of  government,  which  should  impose  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  only  such  limits  as  the  indi\’idual  can  concede  and  agree  to 
without  forfeiting  his  inalienable  rights  as  a man.  The  science  of 
aesthetics  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Batteux,  who  defined  art  as 
consisting  essentially  in  the  imitation  of  tlie  beautiful  in  nature.  Sen 
sualism  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  Locke’s  doctrine,  but  to  an 
extent  to  which  Locke  had  not  gone,  by  Condillac,  who  viewed  all 
psychical  functions  as  transformed  sensations,  and  accordingly  taught 
that  internal  perception  had  its  basis  in  external  or  sensuous  jiercep- 
tion.  Helve  tins  sought  to  found  moral  science  on  the  principle  of 
self-interest,  by  affirming  that  the  demands  of  tliis  principle  could  not 
be  fully  satisfied  except  as  they  harmonized  with  the  good  of  society. 
Diderot,  who,  in  connection  with  D’Alembert,  superintended  the  pub- 
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lication  of  the  Encydopasdia  of  all  the  ficiences,  advanced  gradually 
fi-om  deism  to  pantheism.  Eobinet,  through  his  doctrine  of  a natural 
gradation  of  existences,  or  of  the  gradual  progress  of  nature  from  its 
lower  creations  up  to  man,  became  a forerunner  of  Schelling.  Bon- 
net, while  believing  in  God  and  immortality,  sought  to  discover  the 
material  conditions  of  the  activities  of  the  soul.  Pure  materialism 
was  taught  by  the  physician  La  Mettrie,  chiefly  as  a psychological 
doctrine,  but  by  Baron  Holbach,  in  the  Systhne  de  la  Nature,  as  an 
all-inclusive,  anti-theological  philosophy. 

On  the  phUosophy  o£  the  French  in  the  eighteenth  centniy  the  principal  work  is  Ph.  Damiron’s 
pour  servlr  <l  Vhistoire  de  la  philosophie  au  XVIIIe  elide,  tom.  Paris,  1858,  totm  til.  avec  une  intro- 

duction de  M.  C.  Gourand,  Paris,  1804.  Cf.  Lerminicr,  De  Tinjluence  de  la  philoe.  du  XVIIIe  elide  ear  la 
leglelation  et  la  eodablllte  du  XIXe,  Par.,  1833;  Lanfrey,  DEgliee  et  lee  philoeophes  au  XVIIIe  elide,  2d 
cd..  Par.,  1667 ; see,  farther,  the  sections  on  this  topic  in  the  iarger  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
in  works  on  general  history  and  the  history  of  literature,  especially  in  Nisard's  Diet,  de  la  Lilt.  Fr.  (Par., 1848- 
49),  Chr.  BartholmSss’  Diet,  philoe.  de  tacad.  de  Prueee  depute  Leibn.  (Paris,  1860-61),  and  Diet.  Crit.  dee 
doctrines  rellgleuees  de  la  philosophie  moderne  (Strasb.,  1856),  A.  Sayous’  Le  dlx-huitleme  (eiede)  d rf  tranger, 
hist,  de  la  lilteraturefrangalse  dans  lee  dicers  pays  de  VEurope  depute  la  mart  de  Louis  XlV.Jusgu'd  la  re- 
volution frantaise  (2  vols.,  Paris,  ISGl),  A.  Franck’s  La  philoe.  mystique  en  France  au  18.  slide  (Paris,  1868) 
and  in  Schlosscr's  GeschichtedeslS.  Jahrhuiiderts,  innerm.  Hettner's  Lltteraturgesch.  dee  18.  Jahrhunderts, 
Part  Second  (on  French  literature),  and  in  F.  Albert  Lange’s  Gesch.  des  ilateriallsmus,  Iserlohn,  1860. 

Voltaire’s  works  were  published  at  Geneva  in  17GS,  at  Kchl  and  Biisle  in  1773,  at  ICchl,  1785-89  (with  a 
biography  of  Voltaire  by  Condorcct),  at  Paris,  1829-34,  etc.  Cf.  on  him,  besides  Condorcet  (whose  biogra- 
phical work  was  also  published  separately,  Paris,  1820),  E.  Bersot,  La  philosophie  de  V.,  Paris,  1848 ; L.  J. 
Bnngeuer,  V.  et  son  temps,  "Pans,  1851;  J.  B.  Meyer,  T".  und  Dousseau,  "BerV-n,  1856;  J.  Janiu,  Le  roi 
Voltaire,  3d  cd.,  Paris,  1801;  A.  Pierson,  V.  et  ses  maitres,  ipleode  de  thist.  des  humanites  en  France, 
Paris,  I860 ; Emil  du  Bois-Eeymond,  Voltaire  in  seiner  Bedehung  atr  Katurwies.  (discourse  at  the  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Frederick  the  Great),  Berlin,  1808 ; G.  Ecuschlc,  Farallelen  aue  dem  18.  uml  19.  Jahrhun- 
d:rt  (Kant  and  Voltaire,  Lessing  and  D.  F.  Strauss),  in  the  Deutsche  VlerteVahrssdtrifl,  1806;  Leouzon-le- 
Duc,  Voltaire  et  la  police,  Paris,  1808.  [Voltaire  as  a Theologian,  Moralist,  and  Metaphysician,  in  Fraser's 
Magasine,Yo\.  70,  November,  1867,  pp.  641-668;  D.  F.  Strauss,  Voltaire  (Six  Lccture.s),  2d  ed.,  Lcipsic, 
1870 ; J.  Morley,  Voltaire,  London,  1872.  Tr.] 

On  Montesquieu,  compare  Bersot  (Paris,  1852),  and  E.  Bass  (Montesg.  und  C'artesius,  in  tie  Philos. 
Monatshefle,  IV.  1,  Opt.,  1809). 

The  works  of  Rousseau  were  published  at  Paris  in  1764,  etc.,  also,  in  particular,  edited  by  Musset-Pathay, 
22  vols.,  Paris,  1818-20,  aud  cd.  by  A.  deLatour,  Paris,  1868;  material  previously  inedited  was  published  by 
Streckelsen-Moulton,  Par.,  1801  and  ’65 ; biographies,  to  complete  the  coquetting  Confessions,  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Musset-Pathay,  Paris,  1821,  Morin,  Par.,  1851,  E.  Galon,  Strasb.,  1860,  P.  Brockcrhoil,  Leips., 
1863.  Cf.  Bousseau'seke  Studien,  by  Emil  Feuerlein,  in  Der  Gedanke,  1861  seq. ; A.  de  Lamartine,  liousseau, 
son  faux  contrat  social  et  Imcrai  contrat  sodal,  Poissy,  I860. 

Charles  Bonnet’s  CEuvres,  Neufchatel,  1779.  A work  on  him  by  the  Duke  of  Caramen  was  published  at 
Paris,  1859. 

Diderot’s  philosophical  works  were  published  in  0 vols.  at  Amsterdam,  1772.  His  complete  worlcs  were 
published  at  Paris,  1798  (by  Naigeon)  and  1821,  the  latter  edition  being  supplemented  by  the  Correspondance 
philoe.  et  critique  de  Grimm,  in  1829,  and  by  the  Memoires,  correspondance  et  ouvragee  inedlts  de  Diderot, 
in  1830.  The  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  work  on  him  is  Eosenkranz’s  Diderot's  Leben  und  Werle. 
Leips.,  1866.  Cf.  also  the  article  by  Eosenkranz  on  Diderot’s  dialogue  entitled  Rameau’s  Nephew,  in  Der 
Gedanke,  Vol.  V.,  186-I,  pp.  1-25.  On  D’Alembert  compare  J.  Bertrand,  D’Alembert,  sa  vie  et  ses  travaux, 
see  Bevue  des  deux  mondes,  1866,  Vol.  59,  pp.  984-1006. 

On  J.  B.  Eobinet,  cf.  Damiron,  as  already  cited,  and  Eosenkranz  in  Der  Gedanke,  Vol.  I.,  1861,  p.  126 

seq. 

Among  the  French  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  touched  upon  philo- 
sophical problems,  by  far  the  larger  number  distinguished  themselves  more  as  promoters 
of  general  culture  and  of  the  transformation  of  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social  rela- 
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tioBS,  tliixn  iis  contributors  to  pbilosopby  as  a science.  A more  detailed  account  of  the 
contest  against  despotism  in  Church  and  State  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of 
political  history  and  the  history  of  literature  and  civilization,  than  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  It  is  particularly  the  development  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  this 
Iicriod  that  is  of  philosophical  interest. 

After  that  FontcncUe  (lCo7-17o7),  in  his  Entrctlena  sur  la  jtluralile  dcs  mondcs 
(1C8G),  had  popularized  the  astronomical  doctrines  of  Copernicus  and  Descartes,  a like 
service  was  rendered  to  the  No\vtonian  doetrine  by  Voltaire  especially  (Nov.  21,  1G94, 
to  May  30,  1778),  who  was  perhaps  led  chiefly  by  the  facts  of  modem  astronomy  to  the 
conviction  that  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the  Church  were  untrae,  and  who  made  it 
his  life’s  work  to  oppose  those  teachings.  The  strictly  scientific  refutation  of  the  Car- 
tesian, and  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  in  France  was  due  above  aU  to 
the  labors  of  Maupertuis  (1G98-1759 ; from  174G  President  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences) ; Maupertuis  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1732  his  memoirs  Sur  Ics 
his  do  Vattraction  and  Discoura  sur  la  figure  des  astres,  and  in  173G-37  conducted  the 
expedition  (in  which  Clairaut  was  his  principal  coadjutor)  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  by  measurement  the  controversy  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth ; he  wrote 
subsequently  an  Essai  do  PhUosopliie  Morale  (1749)  and  Systeme  de  la  Nature 
But  it  was  pre-eminently  Voltaire  who  sought  to  bring  to  the  Imowledge  of  educated 
men  the  bearings  of  the  theory  of  astronomy  upon  our  general  conception  of  the  world. 
In  the  years  172G-29  Voltaire  resided  in  London  (where  he  changed  his  name,  Arouet, 
to  Voltaire,  an  anagram  of  Arouet  l.j  , i.  e.,  Arouet  le  jeune).  Mathematical  physics 
and  astronomy  were  then  engaging  the  liveliest  interest  of  educated  meu  In  a letter 
written  in  1728,  Voltaire  says  : “ When  a Frenchman  arrives  in  London  he  finds  a very 
great  change,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  most  other  things.  In  Paris  he  left  the  world 
aU  full  of  matter ; here  he  finds  absolute  vacua.  At  Paris  the  universe  is  seen  filled  up 
with  ethereal  vortices,  while  here  the  same  space  is  occupied  -with  the  play  of  the  invisible 
forces  of  gravitation.  In  Paris  the  earth  is  painted  for  us  longish  like  an  egg,  and  in 
London  it  is  oblate  like  a melon.  At  Paris  the  pressure  of  the  moon  causes  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides ; in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  gravitates  towards  the  moon, 
so  that  at  the  same  time  w'hen  the  Parisians  demand  high  water  of  the  moon,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  London  require  an  ebb.”  The  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  written  in  1728,  were 
first  published  at  London ; they  appeared  in  France  in  1734.  In  the  year  1738,  Voltaire 
published  at  Amsterdam  his  EUnxena  de  la  fihilosofihie  de  Newton,  mis  d la  portee  de  tout 
le  nvonde  (not  published  in  France  till  1741,  because  D’Aguesseau,  the  censor,  who  sym- 
pathized -svith  the  Cartesians,  at  first  refused  permission  to  print  the  unpatriotic  and 
unreasonable  work,  as  he  deemed  it) ; this  was  followed  by  La  Mitaphyaique  de  Newtoxi 
ouparaUcle  dcs  sentiments  de  Newton  et  do  Leibniz  (Amst.,  1740).  But  Voltaire  was 
attracted  not  only  by  the  natural  philosophy,  but  also  by  the  political  institutions  of 
England ; already,  before  seeing  England,  an  enemy  to  ecclesiastical  and  political 
despotism,  his  sojourn  in  that  country  contributed  especially  to  the  more  distinct 
development  of  his  political  views.  He  says  : La  libcn'te  consiste  d ne  dependre  que  des 
his;  not  absolute  equality,  but  only  equality  before  the  law  is  possible.  Voltaire 
introduced,  as  a writer  of  history,  the  practice  of  paying  constant  reference  to  the 
customs  and  culture  of  nations.  In  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  and  in  psychology, 
ethics,  and  theology  Voltaire  followed  mainly  Locke,  whose  doctrine  of  the  soul  w.as, 
he  said,  to  that  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  as  history  to  fiction.  Voltaire  speaks  of 
Locke  as  a modest  man,  of  moderate  but  solid  attainments  (ho  says,  in  the  “ PliilosopJio 
Igxioi'unt,"  written  in  17G7:  ^^aprUs  tant  do  courses  maUteureuses,  fatigue,  Txarassi,  bon- 
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teux  d'awir  chercM  tant  de  verites  et  trouvo  tant  dc  cUmeres,  je  siiis  reveiiu  d Loclce  comma 
V enfant  prodigue  qiii  retoume  dies  son  pire,j6  me  sms  r^ete  entre  Ics  Iras  eVun  homma 
modeste  qui  ne  feint  jamais  da  sawir  ca  quHl  ne  saitpas,  qui,  d la  -Derite,  nepossddepas  dcs 
ridiesses  immenses,  mais  dont  las  fonds  sont  Men  assures  et  quijouit  du  Men  le  plus  solido 
sans  awune  ostentation").  Voltaire  emphasizes  more  strongly  than  Locke  the  possi- 
bility, of  the  supposition  that  matter  may  think.  He  cannot  make  himself  believe  that 
there  dwells  within  the  brain  an  nnextended  substance,  like  a little  God,  and  ho  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  substantial  soul  as  an  abstractwn  Tealiseaf  like  the  ancient  god- 
dess Memoria,  or  such  as  a personification  of  the  blood-forming  force  would  be.  All 
our  ideas  arise  from  the  senses.  Says  Voltaire  {Lettre  XIII.  sur  lea  Anglais) : “No  one 
will  ever  make  mo  believe  that  I am  always  thinking,  and  I am  no  more  disposed  than 
Locko  to  imagine  that  several  weeks  after  my  conception  I was  a very  learned  soul, 
knowing  then  a thousand  things  which  I forgot  at  my  birth,  and  having  quite  uselessly 
possessed  in  the  uterus  knowledge  which  escaped  me  as  soon  as  I could  have  need  of  it, 
and  which  I have  never  since  been  able  to  regain.”  Yet  Voltaire  admits  that  certain 
ideas,  especially  the  moral  ideas,  although  not  umate,  arise  necessarily  from  the  con- 
stitution of  bnm.-i.Ti  nature  and  are  not  of  merely  conventional  authority.  Voltaire 
holds  with  Locke  that  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrable  (by  the  cosmological,  and 
especially  by  the  teleological  argument).  He  regards  the  belief  in  a rewarding  and 
avenging  God  as  necessary,  moreover,  for  the  support  of  the  moral  order,  whence  he 
affirms  : “If  God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him  ; but  aU  nature 
cries  out  to  us  that  he  does  exist.”  The  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  that  the  existing  world 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  is  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  his  Candida  ou  sur  V Opti- 
misme  (first  published  in  1757),  although  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  himself  inclined 
toward  the  optimistic  view  ; he  regards  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  evil  in  the 
world  with  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God  as  insoluble,  but  hopes  for  pro- 
gress towards  an  improved  state,  and  demands  that  we  seek  our  satisfaction  rather  in 
action  than  in  untenable  speculations ; in  case  of  a conflict  among  the  attributes  of 
God,  he  will  sooner  believe  God’s  power  to  be  limited  than  his  goodness.  In  his  earlier 
period  Voltaire  affirmed  the  freedom  of  the  will,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Inde- 
terminism, but  afterwards  admitted  that  the  arguments  for  Determinism  were  irre- 
fragable. 

Charles  de  S6condat,  baron  de  la  Brede  et  de  Montesquieu  (bom  at  Brcde,  Jan,  18, 
1689,  died  at  Paris,  Pebr.  20,  1755),  first  opposed  absolutism  in  State  and  Church,  in 
his  Lettres  Persancs  (Paris,  1721),  and  then  showed,  in  his  Considerations  sur  les  causes 
de  la  grandeur  des  Eomains  et  de  leur  decadence  (Paris,  1734),  that  the  fortune  of  States 
and  nations  depends  not  so  much  on  the  accident  of  single  victories  or  defeats,  as  on 
the  force  of  public  sentiment  and  the  love  of  freedom,  labor,  and  country,  while  iu  his 
principal  work,  the  Espnt  des  Lois  (Geneva,  1748,  etc.),  he  investigated  the  bases,  con- 
ditions, and  guarantees  of  political  freedom.  In  the  first  work,  written  before  his 
sojourn  in  England  (1728-29),  the  form  of  government  prevailing  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands  appears  to  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  then  existing,  but  in  the 
later  works,  especially  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  that  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  the 
English  constitution.  In  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Montesquieu  drew  from  the  concrete 
form  of  the  English  government  the  abstract  schematism  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  thereby  made  a contribution  of  great  and  indisputable  merit  to  the  theory 
and  praxis  of  the  modem  State ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  demands,  as  a 
principle,  that  the  constitution  should  vary  ^vith  the  spirit  of  the  nation  (“  la  gouverne- 
ment  le  plus  conforms  d la  mture  est  cclui  dont  la  disposition  particulidro  sa  rapports  le 
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mieux  & la  dilution  du  people  pour  lequel  il  est  etahU  ”),  yet  as  a matter  of  fact  he  indi- 
rectly  caused  provisions,  which  are  judicious  only  under  definite  conditions  (such  as 
the  complete  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  into  an  Upper  and  a Lower  House 
which  should  check  each  other  by  their  vetoes,  but  might  also  easily  cripple  each  other)! 
to  be  considered  as  universal  norms  of  an  orderly  and  free  State,  and  \o  be  appUed  to 
circumstances  under  which  they  could  only  lead  to  incurable  conflicts,  to  a mischiev- 
ous confounding  of  juridical  fictions  with  facts,  to  the  obstruction  of  legislation,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  security  of  personal  rights,  and  to  the  endangering  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State. 

Jean  Baptiste  Dubos  (bom  1G70  at  Beauvais,  di.jd  at  Paris,  1742),  in  his  Refleximis 
critiques  sur  la  pome,  la  qieinture  et  la  muaique  (Par.,  1719,  etc.),  argued  that  the 
origin  of  art  was  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  an  excitation  of  the  passions,  which  should 
be  separated  from  the  inconveniences  connected  -with  such  excitation  in  actual  life. 
“ Could  not  art,”  he  asks,  ‘‘find  some  means  for  separating  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  majority  of  passions  from  that  which  is  agreeable  in  them  ? This  is  what  poetrj' 
and  painting  have  accomplished.”  That  the  mission  of  art  consists  in  rising  above 
common  reality  through  the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  the  doctrine  taught 
by  Charles  Batteux  (1713-1780 ; Les  Beaux  Arts  reduits  d un  meme  principe,  Paris,  1746), 
who  failed,  however,  satisfactorily  to  define  the  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (bom  at  Geneva,  1712,  died  in  1778  at  Ermenonville),  deeply 
feeling  the  evils  of  a degenerate  civilization,  and  yet  not  perceiving  how  by  a positive 
progress  to  meet  and  vanquish  them,  preached  up  a return  to  a fancied  original  state 
of  nature.  Of  all  of  the  Corypha3i  of  the  “illumination”  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Rousseau  has  the  least  sense  for  historical  development.  Rousseau’s  political  ideal  is  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  pure  democracy.  A rational  faith  in  God,  virtue,  and  immor- 
tality was  for  him  aU  the  more  a need  of  the  heart,  the  less  his  will  was  controlled  by 
the  moral  ideas ; he  attested  this  faith  with  greatest  zeal  after  the  first  manifestation 
of  materialism  and  pantheism  by  Diderot  and  other  Encyclopaedists,  whereas  Holbach’s 
atheistical  System  of  Nature  appeared  first  after  Rousseau’s  works,  and  in  opposition 
to  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  Montesquieu’s  ideal  of  the  State  fur- 
nished the  model  for  the  constitutional  monarchists,  so  Rousseau’s  doctrine  controlled 
the  tendencies  of  Robespierre.  Rousseau’s  principal  works  are  : Discours  sur  les  sciences 
et  les  arts  (occasioned  by  the  following  prize-question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
in  1749:  “Whether  the  restoration  of  the  sciences  and  arts  has  contributed  to  the 
purification  of  morals  ? ”) ; Discours  sur  Vorigine  et  les  fondemens  de  Vinegalite  qmrmi  les 
hommes,  1753,  etc. ; Du  contrat  social  ou  principes  du  droit  pditique,  Amst. , 1762 ; Emile, 
ou  sur  Veducation,  1762. 

Julien  Offroy  de  la  Mettrie  (1709-1751)  was  educated  at  Paris  by  the  Jansenists,  and 
then  (in  1733)  became  a student  of  medicine  under  Boerhaave  (1668-1738),  who  as  a 
philosopher  inclined  towards  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  Through  observations  which  ho 
instituted  on  himself  in  the  midst  of  a violent  fever,  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
movements  of  the  blood  on  the  power  of  thought,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
psychical  functions  were  to  be  explained  by  the  organization  of  the  body,  and  this  doc- 
trine was  set  forth  by  him  in  his  Uistoire  natureUe  de  Tdme,  d la  Uaye  (Paris),  1745. 
All  thinking  and  willing,  says  La  Mettrie,  have  their  origin  in  sensations,  and  are  de- 
veloped by  education.  A man  who  should  grow  up  apart  from  human  intercourse,  says 
La  Mettrie  (in  agreement  with  Amobius — see  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 84),  would  be  mentally 
imbecile.  The  “ soul  ” increases  and  decreases  ■with  the  body ; “ hence  it  must  be  de- 
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Btroyed  with  the  body.”  From  this  stand-point;  established  in  the  Hiat.  nat.  de  Vdme, 
La  Mettrie  sets  out  in  L'Emame  Machine  (Ley d.,  1748,  etc.),  (which  work  was  written 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  mechanical  psychology  of  Descartes  than  under  that  of 
Locke’s  Empiricism),  L'Eomme  Plante  (Potsdam,  1748),  L'Art  de  jouir  (1750),  and 
other  works.  In  opposition  to  the  ethics  of  abstinence.  La  Mettrie,  advancing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  seeks  to  justify  sensual  enjoyment  in  a manner  which  is  still  more 
artificially  exaggerated  than  frivolous.  The  power  of  convention  and  charlatanry  in 
human  life  elicits  from  him  the  bitter  denomination  of  life  as  a farce.  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  afforded  him  protection  at  his  court,  wrote  his  eulogy  (given  in  Assezat’s 
ed.  of  L' Homme  Machine,  Par. , 1805).  The  best  account  of  his  doctrine  is  given  by  F. 
A.  Lange,  Gesch.  d.  Mat,  pp.  105-186. 

Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac  (1715-1780),  in  his  earliest  works,  Essai  sur  Voingine 
des  connaissances  humaines  (Amst. , 1746),  and  Traite  des  systemes  (1/49  the  latter  a 
polemical  work  directed  against  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza),  remains  substan- 
tially on  the  philosophical  ground  of  Locke,  but  goes  beyond  Locke  in  his  Traite  des 
sensations  (London,  1754)  and  his  subsequent  works  (Traite  des  animaux,  Amst.,  1/55, 
and  a series  of  text-books  for  the  Prince  of  Parma,  whose  education  was  intrusted  to 
Condillac,  etc.).  In  these  latter  works  he  not  only  no  longer  recognizes  in  internal 
experience  a second,  independent  source  of  ideas  in  addition  to  sensible  perception,  but 
seeks  to  derive  all  ideas  from  the  latter  as  their  only  source.  He  endeavors  to  explain 
all  psychical  functions  genetically,  conceiving  them  as  transformations  of  sensation 
(sensations  transformees).  To  demonstrate  that,  without  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas, 
all  psychical  processes  can  be  deduced  from  mere  sensation,  Condillac  imagines  a 
marble  statue,  to  which  the  different  senses  are  given  in  succession,  and,  first  of  aU, 
the  sense  of  smell.  This  sense  furnishes  perceptions,  with  which  consciousness  (con- 
science) is  joined.  Some  are  stronger  than  others,  and  are  therefore  more  noticed,  i.  e., 
attention  is  direeted  to  them.  Traces  of  them  are  left  behind,  i.  e.,  the  statue  has 
memory.  If  the  perceptions  arise  again  in  memory,  we  recoUect  them,  they  become 
objects  of  apprehension  on  our  part  or  we  have  ideas,  i.  e.,  mental  representations  of 
them.  If  at  the  same  time  new  sense-perceptions  enter,  the  division  of  sensation 
among  them  involves  comparison  and  judgment.  The  original  connection  and  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  determine  their  association  when  reproduced.  The  soul 
dwells  on  those  ideas  which  are  agreeable  to  it ; hence  arises  the  separation  of  single 
ideas  from  others,  or  abstraction.  Let  the  other  senses  be  added,  and  let  the  ideas 
given  be  associated  with  words  as  their  signs,  and  the  mental  formation  becomes 
richer.  The  sense  of  touch  is  distinguished  from  the  other  senses  by  its  enabling 
us  to  perceive  the  existence  of  external  objects;  but  its  sensations  are  not  first  made 
ideas  by  memory;  they  are  ideas  from  the  beginning,  i.  e.,  they  are  immediate 
representations  to  the  mind  of  something  which  differs  in  some  manner  from  per- 
ception itself.  Condillac  also  assumes,  with  Descartes  and  Locke,  that  extension  is  an 
attribute  of  things  themselves,  while  colors,  sounds,  etc. , are  only  subjective  sensations. 
From  the  recollection  by  the  soul  of  a past  sensation  of  pleasure  arises  desire.  The  1 
is  the  totality  of  sensations  (le  moi  de  chaque  homme  n'est  que  la  collection  des 
sensations  qu'il  eprouve  et  de  cdles  que  la  meinoire  lui  rappelle,  e'est  tout  d la  fois 
la  conscience  de  ce  quHl  est  et  le  souoenir  de  ce  qiCil  a ete).  Condillac  is  a sensationalist, 
but  not  a materialist.  Ho  holds  it  not  possible  that  matter  should  feel  and  think, 
since,  as  extended  and  divisible,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  parts,  whereas  feeling  and 
thought  imply  the  unity  of  the  subject  (substratum). 

Charles  Bonnot,  a Swiss  (1726-03)  in  his  Essai  de  psycliologie  ou,  Covddorations  sur 
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Ics  operations  de  Vdme  (projected  in  1748,  published  Loud. , 1755),  which  was  followed  in 
1700  by  hia  Essai  analytique  sur  Ics  faeidtes  de  Vdme,  built  up  a half -materialistic  sen- 
sationalism, which  he  (like  Priestley)  nevertheless  tried  to  bring  into  agreement  with 
religious  faith  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  lie  was  a friend  of 
Albrecht  von  Haller,  to  whose  less  liberal  faith,  however,  his  liberal  views  of  the 
Athanasian  dogmas  gave  offence. 

Denis  Diderot  (1713-1784)  and  Jean  d’Alembert  (1717-1783)  were  the  originators 
and  editors  of  the  work  embracing  the  whole  field  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  entitled, 
Endydapklk  ou  DietUmnairo  raisonne  dcs  sciences,  des  arts  et  des  metiers,  in  28  volumes 
(Paris,  1751-72 ; supplement  in  5 vols.,  Amst.,  1776-77,  and  Table  Analytique,  2 vols., 
Paris,  1780).  Contributions  were  made  to  this  Encyclopaedia  by  Voltaire,  Pousscau 
(who,  however,  from  1757  on,  became  an  opponent  of  the  Encyclopaedists),  Grimm, 
Ilolbach,  Turgot,  J aucourt,  and  others.  The  admirable  introduction  (IHscours  Prelim- 
inaire),  which  treats  from  the  Baconian  point  of  view  of  the  classification  and  method 
of  the  sciences,  was  \vritten  by  D’Alembert  (who,  after  1757,  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  editing  of  the  Encyclopaedia).  D’Alembert,  the  mathematician,  is  in  metaphysics 
a skeptic.  The  umon  of  parts  in  organized  beings  seems  to  point  to  a conscious  intel- 
ligence ; but  how  this  intelligence  can  bo  related  to  matter  is  inconceivable.  We  have 
a distinct  and  complete  idea  neither  of  matter  nor  of  mind. — Diderot  passed  from 
theism  and  faith  in  revelation  to  pantheism,  which  recognizes  God  in  natural  law  and 
in  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  By  the  conception  of  sensation  as  immanent  in  all 
matter,  he  at  once  reached  and  outran  the  final  consequence  of  materialism.  In  the 
place  of  the  monads  of  Leibnitz  ho  put  atoms,  in  which  sensations  were  bound  up. 
The  sensations  become  conscious  in  the  animal  organism.  Out  of  sensations  grows 
thought.  In  the  Prindpes  de  la  pldhsopliic  morale  ou  Essai  sur  le  merite  et  la  vertu 
(1745),  which  is  almost  a mere  reproduction  of  Shaftesbury’s  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue 
and  Merit,  Diderot  confesses  his  faith  in  revelation,  which  faith,  in  the  Pensees  PhUoso- 
phiques  (a  la  Haye,  1746),  he  no  longer  defends,  and  still  less  in  the  Promenade  d'un 
sceptique  (written  in  1747,  but  first  published  in  Vol.  4th  of  the  Memoires,  correspon- 
dance  et  ouvrages  inedits  de  Eidci'Ot) ; after  long  wavering  his  philosophical  stand-point 
becomes  fixed  in  the  Pensees  sur  V Interpretation  de  la  Nature  (Paris,  1754).  The 
Entrctien  entre  d^ Alembert  et  Diderot,"  his  most  profound  work,  and  one  which  gives 
evidence,  in  spite  of  all  its  lightness  of  form  and  the  absence  in  it  of  the  external 
apparatus  of  demonstration,  of  a deep  insight  into  the  connection  of  the  problems  of 
philosophy,  together  with  Le  reve  d'Alembert  (written  in  1760),  were  likewise  first 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoires,  coTTCspondanee  et  ouvrages  inedits.  Di- 
derot finds  the  beautiful  in  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  He  wars  against  the 
constraint  imposed  by  such  rules  of  art  as  were  set  forth,  in  particular  by  Boileau,  on 
the  basis  of  the  dicta  of  Horace  and  others  of  the  ancients. 

The  Abbd  Morelly,  carrying  to  the  extreme  Locke’s  affirmation  of  the  permcious 
effects  of  too  great  inequality  of  possessions,  and  probably  influenced  also  by  Plato’s 
doctrine  of  the  state,  laid  down  in  his  Code  de  la  nature  (Amst.,  1755)  a communistic 
doctrine.  Selfishness,  le  desir  d' avoir  pour  soi,  wliich  is  the  source  of  the  claim  to 
the  possession  of  private  property,  is  the  source  of  all  controversies,  of  all  barbar- 
ism, and  of  aU  misfortune.  In  a similar  manner,  Mably  (1709-1783),  an  older  brother  of 
Condillac,  in  his  work,  De  la  Legislation  ou  Prindpes  des  lois,  wipes  out  the  boundarj' 
between  legal  regulation  and  spontaneous  benevolence.  The  investigations  in  poUtical 
economy  of  the  “physiocrats”  (who  gave  one-sided  prominence  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture)  Quesnay  (1607-1774),  and  others,  and  of  Turgot  (1727-1781 — who  avoided 
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their  narrowness  of  view,  and  who  wrote  a Lettve  sur  le  papier  monnaie,  Reflexions 
8ur  la  formation  et  la  distribution  des  richesses  (1774),  etc.,  as  also  of  the  Abb6  Galiani, 
the  opponent  of  the  physiocrats,  in  his  Dialogues  sur  le  commerce  des  hies  (1770),  were 
directed  more  to  matters  of  fact.  Monopolies  and  slavery  were  combated  by  the  Abbi 
Raynal  in  his  Dist.  philos.  du  commerce  des  deux  Indcs.  Baboeuf,  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  MoreUy.  Claude  Adrien  Helvetius  (1715-1771), 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  book,  Dc  V esprit  (Paris,  1758),  and  in  the  posthumous  works: 
Dc  Vhomme^  de  ses  facidtes  et  de  son  education  {Londres  [Amst.],  1772),  and  Les  pro- 
gris  de  la  raison  dans  la  rechcrdie  du  vrai  (Lond.,  1775),  finds  in  self-love,  which 
prompts  us  to  seek  pleasure  and  ward  off  pain,  the  only  proper  motivo  of  human  con- 
duct, holding  that  the  right  guidance  of  self-love  by  education  and  legislation  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  common  good.  Complete  suppression 
of  the  passions  leads  to  stupidity  ; passion  fructifies  the  mind,  but  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated. He  who  secures  his  own  interests  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  prejudice,  but 
rather  to  further  the  interests  of  others,  is  the  good  man.  Not  the  abolition  of  prop- 
erty, but  the  rendering  it  possible  for  every  one  to  acquire  property,  restriction  of  the 
‘ ‘ exploitation  ” of  the  labor  of  some  by  others,  reduction  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  to 
seven  or  eight,  and  the  extension  of  culture,  are  the  true  problems  for  legislation.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  requirements  which  Helvetius  makes  of  the  State,  are  founded  on 
the  idea  of  benevolence,  while  he  believes  individuals  to  be  bound  to  follow  self-inter- 
est ; his  error  is  in  not  having  appreciated  the  gradual  progress  of  man  from  his  limita- 
tion to  self,  as  an  individual,  to  higher  stages,  where  he  is  animated  successively  ■with 
the  spirit  of  comparatively  restricted  and  then  of  larger  societies,  and  is  led  beyond 
motives  of  egoistic  calculation.  The  substance  of  what  he  proposes  is  better  than  the 
grounds  on  which  his  proposals  rest.  Charles  Francois  de  St.  Lambert  (1716-1803 ; 
Cateciiismeuniversel,  1797)  and  Volney  (Constantin  Fran9ois  de  Chasseboeuf,  1757-1820 ; 
Gatechisme  du  citoyen  frane^ais,  1793,  second  edition,  entitled.  La  hi  natureUe  ou 
principes  physiques  de  la  morale,  deduits  de  Vorganisation  de  Phomme  et  de  Vunivers ; 
QSuvres  completes,  Paris,  1821,  2d  ed.,  1836),  are  prominent  among  those  who  followed 
Helvetius,  but  modified  his  principles  so  as  to  make  them  less  extreme,  and  who  em- 
phasized the  idea  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual  with  the 
happiness  of  aU ; in  the  “Ruins”  {Les  Buines,  ou  meditations  sur  les  revolutions  des 
empires,  4th  ed.,  Paris,  1808),  Volney  makes  a historico-plulosophical  application  of  this 
ethics.  The  French  Revolution  was  viewed  by  Volney  as  an  attempt  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  rule  of  reason.  On  the  same  ideal  is  based  Condorcet’s  (1743-1794)  phi- 
losophy of  history  {Esquisse  (Tun  tableau  historigue  desprogrds  de  V esprit  Jeumain,  1794). 

Jean  Baptiste  Robinet  (bonj  at  Rennes,  1735,  where  he  died,  Jan.  24, 1820)  sought  in 
his  principal  work,  De  la  Nature  (4  vola.,  Amst.,  1761-66  ; vol.  I.,  nouvdle  edit.,  Amst., 
1763),  as  also  in  his  Considerations  pliihsophiques  de  la  gradation  naturcUe  des  formes  de 
I'etre,  ou  des  essais  de  la  nature  qui  apprend  el  faire  Phomme  (Amst.,  1767),  and  Paral- 
lile  de  la  condition  et  des  facultes  de  Phomme  avec  cedes  des  autres  animaux,  trad,  de 
Panglais  (Bouillon,  1769),  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a gradual  development  of  the  forms 
of  existence.  Robinet  recognizes  a single  creative  cause  of  nature,  but  believes  it  im- 
possible to  ascribe  to  it  personality  without  falling  into  a misleading  anthropomor- 
phism. Influenced  perhaps  by  Robinet’s  writings,  Dom.  Deschamps,  the  Benedictine 
(1716-1774),  maintained  a modified  Spinozism  in  a manuscript  written  soon  after  1770 
(the  main  contents  have  been  but  recently  edited  by  Emile  Beaussire  under  the  title  : 
Antecedents  de  PhegeUanisme  dans  la  phihsophie  fratifaise,  Paris,  1865 ; cf.  Journal  des 
Savants,  1866,  pp.  609-624),  and  indirectly  also  in  some  w'orks  of  somewhat  earlier 
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date.  ^ Deschamps  teaches  that  the  universe  Qe  taut  univeneV)  is  a real  being  (un  Ure 
gin  exists),  and  the  basis  {lefond)  of  which  all  perceivable  things  are  modifications 
(nuances).  Deschamps,  probably  foUo^ving  Robinet,  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Spinozis- 
tic  dualism  of  the  attributes  thought  and  extension  by  a hylozoistic  monism.  That  in 
whieh  he  appears  particularly  as  a predecessor  of  Hegel,  is  his  assertion,  that  tnlth 
mcludes  in  itself  contradictory  elements. 

The  systematic  cJief-iTmvre  of  French  Materialism  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
^i/stem  of  Nature  of  Baron  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich  von  Holbach  (bom  in  1723  at  Hci- 
delsheim,  near  Bruclisal,  in  the  Palatinate,  died  Peb.  21,  1789,  at  Paris),  a friend  of 
Diderot.  The  work  was  entitled  : Systeme  do  la  nature  ou  dcs  Ms  dii  monde  ■physique  ct 
dll  momle  moral  (Bond.,  in  reality  Amst.  or  Leyden,  1770;  nominally  by  feu  Mira- 
baud  [died  1700],  who  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  at  Paris;  the  same 
tran-slated  into  German,  with  notes,  Leipsic,  1841).  Holbach’s  system  combines  all  those 
elements  of  the  empirical  doctrine,  which  till  then  had  been  cultivated  rather  separately 
than  together,  viz. ; materiaUsin  (La  Mettrie’s),  sensationalism  (Condillac’s),  determin- 
ism (which  Diderot,  too,  had  admitted),  atheism  (which  this  system  most  openly  avows, 
after  the  example,  in  part,  of  the  author  of  the  Lcttre  do  Thrasybule  d Leucippe,  writ- 
ten in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  by  the  antiquarian  Nic. 
Froret,  who  was  bom  1088,  and  died,  while  Secretary  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions,  in 
1749— and  in  which  religious  faith  is  defined  as  a confusion  of  the  subjective  with  the 
objective),  and  the  ethics  (Helvctius’,  qualified  by  Holbach  through  the  emphasis  laid 
by  the  latter  on  the  joint  interest  of  all)  which  'was  founded  on  the  principle  of  self- 
love  or  of  self-interest  rightly  understood,  but  which  agreed  substantially,  in  most 
points,  with  the  doctrine  of  benevolence.  Besides  the  Systems  de  la  Nature,  Holbach 
is  said  to  have  ■written  anonymously  a number  of  w'orks  directed  against  supematural- 
istic  doctrines,  in  particular,  Lettres  d Eugenie  ou  presermtif  centre  les  priguges  (1768), 
Examcn  critique  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  St.  Paul  (1770),  Le  bon  sens  ou  idees  natu- 
rcUes  opposees  mix  idees  surnatureUes  (1772),  La  politique  naturdle  ou  discours  sur  les 
vrais  principes  du  gouvernement  (1773),  SysUme  social  (1773),  Elements  de  la  morale  uni- 
verseUe  (1776),  L'ethocratie  ou  le  gouvernement  fonde  sur  la  morale  universcUe  (1776). 
(Some  other  works  directed  expressly  against  Christian  theology,  which  have  often 
been  attributed  to  Holbach,  were  written  by  other  persons,  such  as  Damilaville  and 
Naigeon). 

Buffon  (1707-1788),  the  naturalist,  believed  in  Naturalism,  ^vithout  openly  and 
unreservedly  avo'wing  this  belief.  At  once  following  and  going  beyond  CondiUac. 
Cabanis  (1757-1808 ; Itapports  du  physique  ct  du  moral  de  Vhomme,  1798-1799,  in  the 
Mem.  do  VInstitut,  then  separately  in  1802,  etc.)  cultivated  physiology  and  psychology 
in  a materialistic  sense.  Dcstutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836;  Elements  d'ideologie,  Par., 
1801-15 ; Commentaire  sur  V esprit  dcs  lois  de  Montesquieu,  Par.,  1819),  Laromiguifcrc 
{Lei^ons  dephilos.  ou  cssai  sur  lesfacultes  de  Vdme,  Par.,  1815-18),  and  others,  sought  in 
the  first  decennia  of  the  nineteenth  century  either  further  to  develop  or  to  qualify  the 
system  of  Sensationalism,  but  found  in  philosophers  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  in 
Eoyer-ColLord  and  Victor  Cousin — who  followed  partly  Descartes  and  partly  Scotch 
and  German  jihilosophers — and  in  the  eclectic  or  spiritualistic  school  founded  by  them, 
opponents,  who  very  considerably  limited  their  influence.  (Cf.  Damiron,  Essai  sur 
'.'histoire  de  laphilos.  en  France  au  dix-neuvieme  siede,  Paris,  1828.) 


§ 1 19.  Contemporaneously  with  the  French  “illumination,”  under  its 
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influencG,  and  in  turn  influencing  it,  arose  tlio  Skepticism  of  Ilume. 
David  Hume  (1711-1776),  pliilosoplier,  statesman,  and  historian,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  Locldan  Empiricism,  transformed  the  latter, 
through  his  investigations  respecting  the  origin  and  appHcation  of  the 
idea  of  causality,  into  a philosophy  of  Skepticism.  Hume  finds  the 
origin  of  the  conception  of  cause  in  habit,  which,  he  says,  leads  us  to 
expect  that  under  similar  circumstances  one  event  will  he  followed  by 
another,  which  we  have  often  seen  joined  with  it,  and  he  limits  the 
application  of  the  conception  to  those  cases  in  which  from  given  facts 
we  conclude,  accordhig  to  analogies  of  experience,  to  others.  Hume 
denies,  accordingly,  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  the  nature  and 
mode  of  the  objective  connection  between  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
philosophical  legitimacy  of  our  attempting  to  transcend,  by  means  of 
the  causal  idea,  the  whole  field  of  experience  and  to  conclude  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  particularly 
the  anti-theological  consequences  of  this  doctrine  which  awakened  a 
number  of  Scottish  philosophers,  headed  by  Thomas  Keid,  to  a vigorous 
polemic  against  it,  a polemic  weak  in  its  philosophical  principle  (the 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  men),  hut  which  led  to  numerous,  and, 
in  many  cases,  valuable  investigations  in  empirical  psychology  and 
ethics;  the  doctrine  of  these  Scotch  philosophers  was  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his  school.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  chiefly  the  Skepticism  of  Hume  which  incited  Immanuel 
Kant  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical  philosophy. 

Ilume'a  Treame  on  Human  Mature  appeared  in  3 vols.,  at  London,  1739-40,  also  Lond.,  1817 ; the  samo 
in  German,  translated  by  Ludw.  Heinr,  Jakob,  Halle,  1790-91.  His  best-known  philosophical  work,  Enquirj/ 
concerning  Human  Undcratanding,  was  first  published  at  Lond.,  1748;  in  German  (translated  by  Sulzer), 
Hamb.  and  Lcips.,  1775,  and  (tronsl.  by  IV.  G.  Tcnncmann),  published  with  an  essay  on  philosophical  skepti- 
cism, by  Karl  Lconh.  Hcinhold,  Jena,  1793 ; a now  translation  of  the  same,  by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmonn,  consti- 
tutes Vol.  13  of  the  Philos.  Blbllothek.,  Beulin,  1809.  Under  the  title  of  Essays  and  Treatises  on  Several 
Subjects,  Hmnc  published  together,  in  1770,  the  Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary— which  had  fir.st  ap- 
peared in  1742— together  with  the  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding  and  the  Essays  entitled  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Passlotis,  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  (first  pubk  Lond.,  1761),  and 
The  Natural  History  of  lieliglon  (first  publ.  Lond.,  1765) ; this  collection  has  boon  repeatedly  reprinted. 

Alter  Hume’s  death  appeared  HialogHcs  concerning  JVTitKral  Hciifflon  by  David  Hume,  with  the  pubUcation 

of  which  he  had  charged  his  friend  Adam  Smith;  second  edition,  Lond.,  1779;  in  German  (by  Schreiter), 
together  with  a Bialognc  on  Atheism  by  Ernst  Platncr,  Loipsio,  1781.  Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  ImmorlalUy 
of  the  Soul,  ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume,  Lond.,  1783 ; a now  edition,  Lond.,  1789.  Complete  editions  of 
his  works  have  been  published  at  Edinb.,  1827,  1830,  and  Lond.,  I860.  Hume’s  Autobiography  (u-iittcn  in 
1 1 lO)  was  published  by  Adam  Smith,  Lond.,  1777 ; the  same  in  Latin,  1787 ; of  him  treat  J.  H.  Burton,  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  D.  H.,  Edinb.,  1840;  Fcuerloin,  Hume's  Leben  und  Wirhen,  in  Her  Gedanke,  Vols. 
IV.  and  V,  Berlin,  1803  and  1804 ; F.  FapiUon,  David  Hume,  precurseur  (T Auguste  Comte,  Versailles,  1808. 

Bom  at  Edinburgh  onthe2Gth  day  of  April,  1711,  Humo  lived  from  1734  to  1737  in 
France.  At  Paris  tho  supposed  miracles,  wrought  particularly  at  the  grave  of  tho 
Abbo  Paris,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Medard,  for  tho  persecuted  Jausenists,  were  thou 
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exciting  general  interest,  and  gave  occasion  to  disinterested  thinkers  for  psychological 
investigations  respecting  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in  miracles.  That  this  was  true  in 
Hume’s  case  is  affirmed  by  himself  in  his  essay  on  miracles.  (Similarly  the  pretended 
miracles  of  animal  magnetism  incited  David  Friederich  Strauss,  while  yet  quite  young, 
to  psychological  speculations.)  During  his  sojourn  in  France  Hume  wrote  his  first 
philosophical  work : A Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  being  an  Attempt  to  introduce  the 
'Experimental  Method  of  Seasoning  into  Moral  Subjects,  which  work  he  published  after 
/s  return  to  England  at  London,  1739-40.  It  received,  however,  little  notice.  A 
more  favorable  reception  was  given  to  the  Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  in  1743.  In  the  year  1746  Hume  is  said  to  have  applied  in  vain 
for  a professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  Not  long  afterwards  (1747) 
Hume  accompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary,  on  a military  embassy  to  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin ; at  Turin  Hume  revised  his  work  on  Humon  Nature  and 
divided  it  into  several  separate  treatises ; of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Enquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding  (London,  1748).  In  the  year  1749  Hume  journeyed 
back  to  Scotland.  In  the  year  1751  he  published  an  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles 
of  Morals.  His  Political  Discourses  (Edinb.,  1752,  2d  ed.  ib.,  1753)  were  received  with 
much  applause.  A position  as  librarian,  which  he  commenced  to  fill  at  Edinburgh  in 
1753,  and  through  which  a mass  of  literary  sources  were  made  easily  accessible  to  him, 
was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  the  History  of  England,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1754,  the  fifth  in  1762.  In  the  year  1755  appeared  his  Natural  History  of 
Sdigion,  which  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  many.  Hume  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary, in  1763,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  on  his  embassy  to  Versailles  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  At  Paris  Hume  met  with  a brilliant  reception.  Returning  to  England  (1766)  he 
was  accompanied  by  Rousseau,  whose  friend  he  had  become ; but  he  was  soon  re- 
warded with  ingratitude  by  Rousseau,  to  whom  the  sense  of  dependence  was  intol- 
erable, and  who  thought  himself  injured  by  Hume,  especially  in  certain  public 
utterances  which  he  erroneously  ascribed -to  Hume.  As  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Foreign  Office  (at  the  head  of  which  General  Conway  stood)  Hume  conducted  in 
1767-68  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  England.  From  1769  Hume  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Edinburgh  until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1776, 

In  his  principal  philosophical  work,  the  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
after  announcing  as  his  purpose,  not  a mere  exhortation  to  virtue,  but  a thorough- 
going examination  of  the  powers  of  man  and  of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge — hence, 
not  a merely  popular,  but  a scientific  philosophic  investigation,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
he  proposes,  as  far  as  possible,  to  combine  exactness  with  clearness — Hume  proceeds 
first  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  ideas.  He  distinguishes  between  impressions  and 
ideas  or  thoughts  ; under  the  former  he  understands  the  lively  sensations  which  wo 
have  when  we  hear,  see,  feel,  or  love,  hate,  desire,  will,  and  under  the  latter,  the  less 
lively  ideas  of  memory  or  imagination,  of  which  we  become  conscious  when  we  reflect 
on  any  impression.  The  creative  power  of  thought  extends  no  further  than  to  the 
faculty  of  combining,  transposing,  augmenting,  or  diminishing  the  material  furnished 
by  the  senses  and  by  experience.  All  the  materials  of  thought  are  given  us  through 
external  or  internal  experienee ; only  their  combination  is  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  will.  All  our  ideas  are  copies  of  perceptions.  The  idea  of  God  fur- 
nishes no  exception  to  this  rule ; the  mind  obtains  that  idea  by  magnifying  the  human 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  goodness  beyond  all  limits.  The  joining  of  dffierent  ideas 
,.ith  each  other  depends  on  the  three  principles  of  association ; similarity,  umon  m 
space  and  time,  and  cause  and  effect. 
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All  eabjects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  can  be  divided  into  two  classes : relations 
of  ideas,  and  facts.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  propositions  of  geometry,  arith- 
metic, and  algebra,  and,  in  general,  all  judgments  the  evidence  of  which  is  founded 
on  intuition  or  demonstration.  AU  propositions  of  this  kind  are  discovered  by  the 
sole  agency  of  the  faculty  of  thought ; they  are  altogether  independent  of  reality. 
Even  though  no  circle  or  triangle  existed  in  nature,  the  statements  of  geometry  would 
still  be  true.*  But  propositions  which  relate  to  matters  of  objective  fact  have 
neither  the  same  degree  nor  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  such 
propositions  is  not  demonstrable  by  ideas  alone ; for  if  it  were  so  the  supposition  of 
the  contrary  must  involve  a contradiction,  which  is  not  the  case.  All  reasoning  about 
facts  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  pfesupposed 
that  there  is  a causal  connection  between  the  present  fact  and  that  which  is  inferred 
from  it,  BO  that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  or  both  are  co-ordinate  effects  of 
the  same  cause.  If,  therefore,  we  would  obtain  a satisfactory  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  certainty  of  inferred  facts,  we  must  inquire  in  what  manner  wo  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect. 

We  acquire,  says  Hume,  the  knowledge  of  the  causal  nexus  in  no  case  by  d priori 
inferences,  but  solely  through  experience,  which  shows  us  certain  objects  connected  ac- 
cording to  a constant  rule.  The  effect  is  entirely  different  from  the  cause,  and  can,  con- 
sequently, not  be  discovered  in  the  idea  of  the  latter,  nor  learned  inferentiaUy  by  the 
understanding  without  the  aid  of  experience.  A stone  or  piece  of  metal  left  in  the 
air  without  support  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  This,  experience  teaches  us.  But 
can  we  possibly  discover  by  d priori  reasonings  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
stone  or  metal  might  not  as  well  move  upwards  as  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ? 
Still  less,  than  the  nature  of  the  effect,  can  the  understanding  know  d priori  the 
necessary  invariable  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  It  follows,  hence,  that  the 
highest  end  of  human  knowledge  consists  in  summing  up  the  empirically  discovered 
causes  of  natural  phenomena,  and  arranging  the  multitude  of  particular  effects  under 
a few  general  causes.  But  our  pains  are  lost  if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
these  general  causes.  The  ultimate  grounds  of  things  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
curiosity  and  investigation  of  man.  Elasticity,  gravity,  the  cohesion  of  parts,  and  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulsion,  are  probably  the  most  general  causes  to  which 
we  can  trace  back  the  phenomena  of  nature ; but  even  thus  our  ignorance  of  nature  is 
only  removed  a few  degrees  further  backwards.  The  like  is  true  in  reference  to 
moral  philosophy  and  the  science  of  knowledge.  Geometry,  great  as  is  her  well-de- 
served renown  in  respect  of  the  conclusiveness  and  rigor  of  her  demonstrations,  can 
yet  not  help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  in  nature ; for  her  only  use  is 
in  the  discovery  and  application  of  natural  laws ; but  these  laws  themselves  must  be 
known  through  experience. 

* Tliia  opinion  of  Hnmo  is  only  nn  assertion ; he  has  demonstrated  nothing.  It  is  tenable  only  on  the 
extremely  questionable  hypothesis  of  the  mere  subjectivity  of  space,  which  hypothesis,  indeed,  Hume,  bj 
abolishing  the  distinction  made  by  Locke  between  primitive  and  secondary  qualities,  and,  later  and  more 
decidedly,  Kant  adopted,  but  which  is  by  no  means  necessarily  true,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  bo  true,  door 
not  fumtsh  a real  explanation  of  apodictical  knowledge.  Pure  geometry  contains  no  proposition  which 
afllnns  the  existence  of  a circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  but  only  propositions  w'hich,  assuming  the  existence  of 
the  things  denoted  by  the  subjects  of  the  propositions,  ofllrm  the  necessary  connection  between  those  sub- 
jects and  the  asserted  predicates.  But  this  coimcction  is  alllrmcd  os  an  objective  and  real  one,  and  not  ns 
merely  e.xisting  between  our  ideas,  whence,  in  applied  geometry,  every  circle,  triangle,  cylinder,  cone,  otc., 
which  can  exist  in  the  sphere  of  objective  reality,  is  recognized  as  j)ossessing  the  predicates  demonstrated  U) 
pure  geometry.  I 
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When  wo  perceive  similar  sensible  qualities,  wo  expect  from  them  effects  simil.ir  to 
those  wo  have  already  experienced  as  arising  from  them.  But  it  may  further  be 
asked,  on  w'hat  this  expectation  is  fomided.  Were  it,  by  any  means,  supposable  that 
the  course  of  nature  might  change,  and  that  the  past  would  furnish  no  rule  for  the 
future,  then  aU  experience  would  be  useless,  and  no  more  inferences  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  The  principle  which  determines  all  our  expectations  of  similar  effects  is 
not  any  knowledge  of  the  hidden  force,  through  which  the  one  thing  brings  another 
into  being — for  no  such  force  can  we  observe,  whether  without  or  within  us ; but  this 
principle  is  habit ; the  mind  is  led  by  habit,  on  the  repetition  of  similar  instances,  to 
expect,  with  the  appearance  of  the  one  event,  the  ordinary  accompanying  event,  and 
to  believe  that  it  will  really  take  place.  This  connection  of  events,  which  we  feel  in 
the  mind,  this  habitual  transition  from  one  object  to  its  customary  accompaniment,  is 
the  sensation  or  impression  from  which  wo  fonn  the  conception  of  a force  or  neces- 
sary connection.  When  successive  phenomena  are  continually  perceived  to  be  con- 
nected, we  feci  the  accustomed  connection  of  ideas,  which  feeling  w'C  transfer  to  the 
subjects  of  the  perceived  phenomena,  just  as,  in  general,  we  are  w'ont  to  ascribe  to 
external  objects  the  sensations  w'hieh  arc  occasioned  in  us  by  them.* 

Hume’s  philosophical  significance  is  coimected  principally  with  his  speculations  con- 
cerning causality.  His  skepticism  is  founded  on  the  assertion,  that  the  causal  idea, 
owing  to  its  origin  in  habit,  admits  of  use  only  wnthin  the  field  of  experience ; to  rea- 
son from  data  given  empirically  to  that  which  is  transcendent  (or  lies  beyond  the 
whole  range  of  experience),  like  God  and  immortality,  appears  to  Hume  unlawTid.  To 
this  is  to  bo  added  that  Hume,  particularly  in  his  earliest  treatise,  expresses  an  equally 
negative  judgment  concerning  the  idea  of  substance ; the  I,  he  argues,  is  a complex  of 
ideas,  for  which  we  have  no  right  to  posit  a single  substratum  or  underlying  substance. 
Hume’s  ethical  principle  is  the  feeling  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  man.  The  moral 
judgment  is  based  on  the  satisfaction  or  disapprobation  which  an  action  excites  in  him 
who  witnesses  it.  Owing  to  the  natural  sympathy  of  man  for  his  fellows,  an  action 
performed  in  the  interest  of  the  common  w'elfare  calls  forth  approbation,  and  one  of 
an  opposite  nature,  disapprobation, 

* Correctly  as  Hume  hero  describes  the  commencement  ot  experimental  reasoning  in  animals  and  men, 
no  less  signally  has  ho  failed  to  appreoiato  and  exidain  the  progress  of  the  same,  the  cessation  of  the  habit  of 
naively  objectifying  the  subjective  current  of  ideas  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  mind  to  knowledge  which  is 
objectively  tnie.  The  animal  which  walks  into  the  snare,  the  mere  iiractitioncr  who  only  follows  a rou- 
tine, and  in  extraordinary  cases  falls  into  misfortune,  through  his  adherence  to  his  ordinary  methods, 
furnish  Instances  ot  that  phenomenon,  which  is  psychologically  explained  by  Hume ; but  it  is  only  supple- 
mentarily  (in  a note  subsequently  added),  and  then  not  without  a certain  degree  of  inoonostency,  that  Hume 
has  attempted  to  show  how  those  scries  ot  inferences  are  accomplished  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  out-wic 
the  animal,  or  the  thinker  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  mere  practitioner.  More  comprehensive  inductions  may 
lead  to  more  general  principles,  which  famish  the  major  premises  tor  deductive  conclusions,  rvhoreby  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  results  of  less  comprehensive  inductions  are  either  confirmed  and  mode  certain,  or  cUsprot  ^ , 
but  in  proportion  as  the  expectations  thus  corrected  are  found  in  more  and  more  universal  agreement  with  rcahtj , 
the  conception  ot  force,  which  arises  from  our  reflecting  on  the  sense  of  effort  and  on  our  willing  power  in 
general,  and  the  conception  of  causality,  reposing  on  that  of  force,  acquire  objective  validity,  and  the  rules, 
which  were  not  without  exceptions,  ore  transformed  into  laws  valid  without  exception.  Hume  himself,  when 
he  says,  “the  factor,  on  which  the  effect  depends,  is  often  involveil  in  the  midst  of  extraneous  and  external 
circumstances;  the  separation  ot  them  often  requires  great  attention,  exactness,  and  jicnetration,  acknou  - 
edges,  although  only  by  ioipUcaUon,  the  existence  of  an  objective  basis  ef  the  causal  idea.  Fiuthcrmorc,  habit 
itself  stands  within  the  sphere  of  the  (psychical)  causal  nc.xus,  and  hence  impUcs  tho  objectivity  of  the  causa 
relation.  In  order  to  vindicate  for  tho  idea  of  causaUty  on  objccUve  voUdity,  Kant  pronounced  it  an  d t>r  ^ 
conception,  jast  as  ho  conceived  space  and  time  ns  il  priori  intuitions,  whereby,  howcicr,  the  ° ^ 

which  can  with  fall  propriety  bo  so  caUed  (distinguished  by  Kant  as  the  “transcendental”  from  t o emp 
cal  ”),  is  given  up.  See  below,  § 123. 
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The  Scottish  phnosophcrs,  Thomas  Reid  (1710-9G ; Inquinj  into  the  Human  Mind 
on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  London,  17G3,  etc. ; On  the  Intdleciual  Powers  of 
Man,  Edinb.,  1785  ; On  the  Active  Potcers  of  Man,  Edinb.,  1788— the  two  latter  works 
often  printed  together  as  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind  j Works,  ed.  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  Edinb.,  1801,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  ib.,  1827,  etc. ; cf.  Eeid  and  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Common  Sense,  a paper  written  in  1847  by  J.  F.  Ferrier  and  included  in  his 
Lectures  ed.  by  Grant  and  Lushington,  London,  18GG,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  407-459),  James 
Beattie  (1735-1803 ; Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutabdity  of  Truth  in  Opposition  to 
Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Edinb.,  1770,  etc.),  and  James  Oswald  (Appeal  to  Common 
Sense  in  behalf  of  Religion,  Edinb.,  17GC-72),  were  not  able,  by  their  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  “ common  sense,”  truly  to  refute  and  vanquish  Hume’s  skeptical  doctrine. 
Their  doctrines,  modified  in  a measure  by  independent  psychological  investigations, 
were  taken  up  by  later  Scotch  philosophers,  sueh  as  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828 ; Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  Edinb.,  1792-1827,  etc..  Lend.,  18G2,  18G7 ; 
Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1793  [with  critical  notes  by  J.  McCosh,  London,  18G3], 
etc.;  Philos.  Works,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  10  vols.,  Edinb.,  1854^58),  Thom.  Brovni  (1778- 
1820  ; to  be  distinguished  from  Peter  Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  died  in  1735,  and 
■\yas  a sensationalist  in  philosophy,  but  orthodox  in  theology  ; Thom.  Broum,  Lectures 
on  the  Philos,  of  Human  Mind,  1820, 19th  ed.,  Lond.,  185G;  Lectures  on  Ethics,  ib., 
185G),  James  Mackintosh  (17G4-1832 ; Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 
chiefly  during  the \Wiand  18<7i  Centuries,  in  the  Encydop.  Brit.,  also  separately.  Lend., 
1830,  Edinb.,  183G  ; 3ded.,  with  preface  by  W.  VTiewell,  London,  18G3  [newed.,  1872] ; 
the  same  in  French  by  II.  Porct,  Paris,  1831),  and  others. 


THIRD  DIVISION  OF  MODEEN  PHILOSOPHY. 

PIULOSOPIIY  IN  ITS  MOST  RECENT  PERIOD,  OR  CEmCISM  AND  SPECULATION 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  KANT. 

§ 120.  The  Third  Division  of  the  history  of  Modem  Philosophy 
begins  with  Kant’s  criticpie  of  human  reason.  The  object  of  this 
critique  is  to  establish  by  an  examination  of  the  origin,  extent,  and 
limits  of  human  Icnowledge  the  distinction  between  phenomena — ^vdiose 
substance  is  given  us  through  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  wliose 
form  is  a purely  subjective  product  of  the  mind  itself — and  real  things 
or  “ things-in-themselves,”  which  exist  out  of  relation  to  time,  space,  or 
causality.  Its  result,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  vindicate  for  empirical  in- 
vestigation complete  independence  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  recognizes  as  existing,  in  addition  to  the  realm  of 
ol)jects  of  ex[)eriencc,  a realm  of  freedom,  open,  according  to  Kant, 
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only  to  the  moral  consciousness,  but,  according  to  some  of  his  succes- 
BOi-s,  who  expanded  Kant’s  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  mind, 
to  the  speculative  reason  also.  In  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  world  of 
phenomena,  the  subjective  origin,  which  he  assigns  to  the  forms  of 
knowledge,  constitutes  a (subjective-)  idealistic  element,  while  the  as- 
sumption that  the  material  of  thought  is  given  fi’om  without,  is  a 
realistic  one.  In  his  doctrine  of  tilings  in  themselves,  the  function 
ascribed  to  these  things,  of  affecting  our  senses,  is  a realistic  element, 
while  the  freedom  claimed  for  them  is  an  idealistic  one.  The  dualism 
of  these  idealistic  and  realistic  elements,  which  are  placed  by  Kant, 
without  mediation,  side  by  side,  and  which  are  by  no  means  (not  even 
in  the  Critique  of  the  Judging  Faculty)  combined  in  perfect  harmony, 
could  not  but  occasion  the  attempt  to  build  up,  in  a twofold  manner, 
a consequent  and  in  all  parts  harmonious  system  of  the  whole  of  phi- 
losophy, either,  namely,  by  sacrificing  the  realistic  postulates  of  Kant  in 
favor  of  his  idealistic  teachings,  or,  conversely,  by  giving  up,  or,  at 
least,  very  considerably  modifying,  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  former  alternative  was  chosen  by  Fichte,  and  the  latter  by  Iler- 
bart.  Fichte’s  subjective  idealism  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
Schelling’s  prevailingly  objective  idealism,  and  the  latter  served  a 
similar  purpose  for  Hegel’s  absolute  idealism.  Others  (among  whom 
Schleiermacher  may  be  numbered)  sought  to  effect  the  harmonious 
union  of  the  idealistic  and  realistic  elements  in  a doctrine  of  Ideal- 
Realism.  In  the  period  embraced  in  this  division,  the  relation  of  phi- 
losophy to  positive  investigation,  both  natural  and  historical,  to  poetry, 
to  political  conditions,  and  to  religious  life,  and,  in  short,  to  the  gen- 
eral development  of  human  culture,  changes  with  the  varying  force  of 
the  motives  to  philosophical  development  inherent  in  the  changing 
state  of  philosophy  itself ; in  the  fii’st  decades  philosophy  exerts  a de- 
termining influence  on  these  other  sides  of  intellectual  life,  while  in 
the  subsequent  period,  when  the  general  interest  is  less  turned  towards 
philosophy,  philosophy  experiences  more  their  infiuence. 


TTie  illustration  and  demonstration  of  these  introductory  statements  can  only  be 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  following  expositions ; before  the  presentation  of  the 
systems  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  attempt  to  furnish  such  illustration  and 
demonstration  would  involve  too  great  abstractness,  and  might  easily  lead  to  wrong 
judgments.  Only  to  one  thing  may  it  here  be  allowed  again  to  direct  attention,  namely, 
to  the  fact  that  the  innermost  soul  of  ths  whole  process  of  development  in  modem 
philosophy  is  not  a mere  immanent  dialectic  of  speculative  principles,  but  is  rather  the 
straggle  between  religious  convictions,  handed  down  from  the  past  and  deeply  rooted 
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in  the  modem  mind  and  heart,  and  the  scientific  results  of  modem  investigations  in 
the  fields  of  nature  and  mind,  together  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  both.  While 
Dogmatism  had  believed  in  the  possibility  of  combining,  in  one  complete  system  of 
phfiosophy,  fundamental  theological  principles  with  the  doctrines  of  natural  science, 
while  Empiricism  had  excluded  the  affirmations  of  religion  from  the  field  of  science— 
whether  with  a view  to  asserting  for  them  another  province  or  to  denying  them  alto- 
gether  and  while  Skepticism  had  doubted  the  possibility  of  solving  the  problems  in 

question,  Kant  (who  correctly  grasped  the  vital  point  in  the  philosophical  inquiries  of 
the  period  immediately  preceding  his  own)  opened  up,  by  his  Criticism,  a new  path, 
denying,  as  a result  of  his  speculations  concerning  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  attainable 
bv  human  reason,  the  dogmatic  postulate  of  attainable  harmony,  adopting  the  Empiri- 
cists’ limitation  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  in  an  essentially  altered  sense  (namely,  by 
restricting  such  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena  alone),  and  at  once  appropriat- 
ing the  results  of  Skepticism  and  (through  his  doctrine  of  a sphere  of  absolute  reality, 
within  which  man' could  attain  to  moral  certainty)  overstepping  them.  The  later  de- 
velopments in  philosophy  were,  in  a certain  sense,  modified  renewals  of  earlier  systems, 
under  the  influence  and,  in  part,  on  the  ground  of  Kantism. 

Works  especially  relating  to  modem  philosophy,  beginning  with  Kant,  ore  the  following  (with  which  aro 
to  be  compared  the  parts  treating  of  the  same  subject  in  the  more  general  works  cited  above,  Yol.  I.,  § 4, 
and  Yol.  n.,  §1) : 

Karl  Lndw.  Michelet,  Geschlchte  der  letzten  Syateme  der  Philosophic  in  Deutschland  von  Kant  bis  Kegel, 
2 Yols.,  Berlin,  1837-38,  and  Entioickelimgsgeschichte  der  neuesten  deutschen  Philosophie,  Berlin,  1843. 

Heinr.  Mor.  Chalybdus,  Uistor.  Entwicklung  der  speculallven  Philosophie  in  Deutschland  von  Kant  bis 
Kegel,  Dresden,  1837,  6th  ed.,  I860.  [English  translation  from  4th  od.  by  Alfred  Talk,  lK)ndon,  1854. — Tr.] 

Priedr.  Karl  Biedormann,  Die  deutsche  Philosophie  von  KaiU  bis  auf  unsere  Page,  Leipsic,  1842-43. 

A.  Ott,  K4gel  et  la  philosophie  allemande,  ou  exposi  et  exatnen  critique  des  principaux  systimes  de  la 
philosophie  allemande  depuis  Kant,  Baris,  1843. 

A,  S.  Willm,  Kistoire  de  la  philosophie  allemande  depuis  Kantjusqu'il  KSgel,  Paris,  1816-49. 

L.  Wooquler,  Essai  sur  le  mouvement  philosophique  de  TAllemagne  depuis  Kant  jusqu'd  nos  jours, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Leips.,  1862. 

C.  Fortlage,  Oenetische  OescJiichte  der  Philosophie  seit  Kant,  Leipsic,  1852. 

H.  Ritter,  Yersuch  eur  Verstdndlgung  fiber  die  neueste  deutsche  Philosophie  seit  Kant,  in  the  Allgem. 
Mbnatsschrlft  fUr  lT7ss.  u.  Litt.,  and  also  published  separately,  Brunswlclc,  1853. 

G.  Weigelt,  Zur  Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophie,  Hamburg,  1854-55. 

Carl  Herm.  Klrohner,  Die  speculallven  Systems  seit  Kant  und  die  phllosophlsche  Avfgabe  der  Gegen- 
wart,  Leipsio,  I860. 

A.  Boucher  de-Careil,  Kigel  et  Schopenhauer,  Itudes  sur  la  philosophie  allemande  depuis  Kant  jusqu'd 
nos  jours,  Paris,  1862. 

Ad.  Drechsler,  Charakteristik  der phllosophischen  Systems  seit  Kant,  Dresden,  1863. 

0.  Llebmann,  Kant  und  die  Eplgonen,  Stuttgart,  1865. 

§ 121.  Immanuel  Kant  was  bom  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1724-,  at 
Konigsberg,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  where  he  died,  February  12,  1804. 
He  receiYed  his  education  and  taught  as  a UniYersity-Professor  in  his 
natiYe  city.  On  Kant’s  earliest  philosophical  opinions  the  philospphy 
of  Wolff  and  the  physics  of  Kewton  exerted  a controlling  influence; 
it  was  only  in  a later  period,  beginning  with  1769,  that  he  doYeloped 
the  critical  philosophy  which  is  set  forth  in  his  principal  works.  Of 
the  works  of  Kant  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, the  most  important  is  the  General  History  of  Nature  and 
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Theory  of  the  Heavens.  His  principal  worlvs  of  the  critical  period  are 
ihe  Critique  of  the  Pitre  Reason,  which  was  first  published  in  1781, 
and  again,  in  revised  form,  in  1787,  the  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason,  published  in  1788,  and  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judg- 
ment, written  in  1790.  Tlie  Metaqqhysical  Prinoyples  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence (178G),  i\iQ  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  Reason 
and  other  smaller  works  contain  the  application  of  tlie  principles  of 
the  critical  philosophy  to  particular  departments  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  In  investigation  and  teaching,  as  well  as  in  his  external  life, 
Kant  constantly  gave  evidence  of  strict  conscientiousness  and  unre- 
mitting loyalty  to  duty. 


Works  on  Kant’s  life  and  character  are  the  following : Lndwig  Ernst  Borowsld,  Daratellun/j  dea  Lehens 
und  Charaktera  Kants,  KUnigsberg,  1804  (a  biography  drawn  up  in  1792,  then  revised  by  Kant  himseir,  com- 
pleted and  published  by  the  author  after  Kant’s  death,  and  containing  much  valuitble  information,  especially 
on  Kant’s  family  and  early  life);  Beinhold  Bernhard  Jachmann,  Immanuel  Kant.,  in  SrUfen  an  einen 
Freund,  KOnigsberg,  1804  (a  portraiture  of  Kant’s  character,  founded  on  knowledge  acquired  in  personal 
intereonrso  with  Kant  in  1784-94,  preceded  by  a biographical  sketch),  Ehregott  Andreas  Christoph  Wasionsld 
Kant  in  seinen  letzten  Zebenajahren,  KUnigsberg,  1804  (a  faithful  occoimt  of  the  gradual  decoy  of  Kant’s  men- 
tal and  bodily  powers),  Theodor  Btnk,  Analchten  aua  I.  Kants  Leben,  KUnigsberg,  1805,  F.  Bouterwek,  I. 
Kant,  Hamburg,  1805,  and  others,  csjpccially  Friedr.  Wilh.  Schubert,  Imm.  Kant's  Biographle,  in  Kant’s 
Werke,  ed.  by  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert,  VoL  XI.,  Part  2,  Leipsic,  1842  (summing  up  what  had  been  written 
before  and  adding  to  it  much  new  matter).  Further  additions  to  the  same  subject  have  been  made  in  Chr. 
Friedr.  Ronsch’s  Kani  und  seine  TiscAgenosaen  aus  dem  KacAlasa  desj'dngsten  derselben  (printed  separately, 
from  the  Keue  Preuss.  Provinzialbl.,  VoL  VI.,  Nos.  4 and  5,  KUnigsberg,  1818),  and  in  Kaniiana,  Beitrdge 
eu  Imm.  Kant's  Leben  und  Schriften,  cd.  by  Rud.  Reicke  (from  tho  N.  Pr.  Protrinalal-Biatter),  KUnigsberg, 
I860 ; the  latter  work  contains  a discourse  on  Kant  delivered  by  Professor  Wald,  Councillor  of  the  Consistory, 
in  the  year  1804,  together  with  the  notices  on  which  tho  some  was  based,  and  also,  in  particular,  many  valu- 
able remarks  by  Professor  Kraus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Kant,  as  also  a few  addenda  to  Kant’s  writingB. 
From  these  sources  tho  later  writers  of  Kant’s  life  (among  whom  Kuno  Fischer — author  of  Kants  Leben  und 
die  Qrundlagen  seiner  Lehre,  drei  Vortrdge,  Mannheim,  1860,  also  Oesch.  dei'  neueren  Ph.,  Vol.  III.,  Mann- 
heim and  Heidelberg,  I860,  pp.  42-110,  2d  cd.  ib.,  1869— deserves  distinguished  mention)  have  drawn. 

Two  complete  editions  of  Kant’s  works  have  been  published  : Immanuel  Bant  a Werke,  edited  by  G. 
Hartcnstciu,  10  vols.,  Iicipsic  (Modes  and  Baumann),  1838-39,  and  I.  Kants  sdmmiUcke  Werke,  edited  by 
Karl  Rosenkranz  and  Friedr.  Wilh.  Schubert,  Leipsic  (Loop.  Voss),  1838-42,  in  12  volumes,  the  la^  of  which 
contains  the  “History  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy,”  by  K.  Rosenkranz.  Hartenstein’s  cation  is  in  part  tho 
more  accurate  one ; the  edition  of  Ros.  and  Sch.  is  more  elegant  and  richer  in  material  and  in  suggestive 
remarks.  The  general  arrangement  in  both  is  systematic.  In  H.’s  edition  the  logical  and  metaphy- 
sical works  are  followed  first  by  the  works  on  the  practical  reason  and  the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  these  by 
the  works  on  natural  philosophy,  while  in  Ros.  and  Schu.  the  order  is : Logic  (including  Metaphysics),  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  latter  arrangement  is  better  adapted  for  cosy  over-sight;  but 
far  preferable  is  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  whole  (excepting  only  the  letters,  and,  possibly,  a few 
minor  works),  which  gives  the  reader  a view  of  Kant’s  phUosophiciU  development.  This  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  Hartenstein’s  new  edition  of  Kant’s  works : I.  Kants  sammtliche  Werke,  in  chronol.  Beihen- 
folge,  8 vols.,  Leips.  (Loop.  Voss),  1867-68. 

[Kant’s  Essays  and  Treatises,  2. vols.,  London,  1798.  Contents  of  Vol.  I. : (1)  An  Answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion, miat  is  Enlightening?  (2)  Tlie  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals.  (3)  The  False  Subtitty  of 
the  four  Syllogistic  Figures  Emnced.  (4)  On  the  Popular  Saying,  "That  may  be  true  in  Theory,  but  does  not 
hold  good  in  the  Praxis."  (5)  The  Injustice  of  Counterfeiting  Books.  (6)  Eternal  Peace.  (7)  The  Conjectura. 
Beginning  of  me  Kiatory  of  Mankind.  (8)  An  Inquiry  concerning  me  Perspicuity  of  me  Miclplea  qf 
Natural  Theology  and  of  Morals.  (9)  mat  means  “ To  orient  one's  self  in  thuamg?  ” (10)  An  Idea  qf 
an  Universal  Klslory  in  a CasmopalUical  View.  Contents  of  Vol.  II. : (1)  Observatiqns  on  m Feeling  0 
the  Beautiful  and  Sublime.  (2)  Someaung  on  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  tlie  Temperature  of  the  Air.  ^ 
History  and  Physiography  of  tlie  moat  Bemarkable  Cases  of  the  Earthquake,  which,  towards  the  end  of  175o, 
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shook  a Great  Part  of  the  Earth.  (4)  On  the  Volcanoes  in  the  Moon.  (5)  Of  a GetUle  Tone  lately  assumed  in 
Philosophy  (G)  On  the  Failure  of  all  the  Philos.  Essays  in  the  Thiodlcie.  (7)  The  only  possible  Argumenl 
for  the  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God.  (8)  Eellgion  within  the  Spliere  of  Naked  Season.  (9)  Tlie 
End  of  All  Things. 

'‘Metaphysical  Works  of  the  celebrated  Immanuel  KaiU,  translated  from  the  German,  with  a Sketch  of 
his  Life  and  Writings,  by  John  Elchardson,  many  years  a student  of  the  Kantian  Philosoiihy.  Containing : 
1 Logic.  2.  Prolegomena  to  Future  Metaphysics.  3.  Inquiry  into  the  Proofs  for  the  Existence  of  God, 
and  into  the  Theodicy."  London,  1836.  No.  8,  in  the  contents  o£  this  volume,  is  a conglomerate  o£  extracts 
from  voiious  rvritings  of  Kanfs,  although  the  fact  of  its  being  such  a conglomerate  is  not  mdicatcd  by  the 
translator  His  proceeding  in  this  matter  is  in  so  far  unciitical  and  unfair,  as  ho  combines  with  ex-tracts  from 
Kant's  Critique  other  e.xtraots  from  a work  (On  the  Only  Possible  Proof  for  the  Existence  of  God)  belonging 
to  the  pro-critical  period  in  Kant’s  philos.  development. 

Theory  of  Eeligion,  transl.  by  J.  W.  Semple,  1838.  Kant’s  “ Critlck  of  Pure  Eeason,  translated"  and 
“ with  notes  and  explanation  of  terns  by  Francis  Keywood,"  London : Pickering,  1st  cd.,  1S3S,  2d  cd.,  1848. 
By  the  same  author : “ An  Analysts  of  Kant's  CrUlck,"  etc.,  ib.,  18-14.  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,  translated 
by  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  London^  Bohn,  1865. 

Other  Englit?h  translations  of  Kant’s  works,  and  works  in  English  on  Kant,  are  mentioned  by  the  author 
at  the  end  of  this,  and  in  the  literature  of  the  following  paragraph.— Tr] 

The  Cant  family  is  of  Scotch  descent.  Johann  Georg  Cant  followed  at  Konigs- 
berg  the  saddler’s  trade.  The  fourth  child  by  his  marriage  with  Anna  Eegina  Reuter 
was  Immanuel,  who  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  April,  1724,  and  who,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mispronunciation  of  his  name  as  Zant  [Anglicc : Tsant\,  wrote  it  Eant.  One  of 
his  brothers,  Johann  Ileinrich  (1735-1800),  became  a theologian;  of  three  sisters,  the 
youngest  survived  her  brother  Immanuel.  Six  other  children  died  while  young. 
Kant  received  a strict  religious  education,  in  the  spirit  of  the  then  widely-extended 
Pietism,  whose  principal  light  was  Franz  Albert  Schulz  (died  1763).  Schulz  became, 
in  1731,  pastor  of  the  Altsiadt  Church  and  Consistorial  CouncOlor,  and  in  1732  also 
an  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  and  in  1733  Director  of  tho 
Collegium  Fridericianum.  From  Easter  in  1732  till  Michaelmas  in  1740,  Kant  studied 
at  the  Collegium  Fridericianum  in  preparation  for  the  University.  Among  his  teach- 
ers Kant  prized  especially  (in  addition  to  Fr.  Alb.  Sohrdz)  Job.  Fricdr.  Heydenreich, 
the  instractor  in  Latin ; among  his  school-fellows,  the  most  noteworthy  was  David 
Ruhnken  (who  left  the  Gymnasium  at  Easter,  in  1741),  subsequently  Professor  of 
Philology  at  Leyden,  who  says  in  a letter  to  Kant,  dated  March  10,  1771,  speaking  of 
the  time  when  they  were  at  the  Gymnasium  ; teiricob  Ula  quidem.,  sed  utill  ncc  poini- 
tenda  fanaticoo'um  disevpUna,  continebamuT,  and  adds,  that  even  then  all  cherished  tho 
greatest  expectations  concerning  Kant.  Kant  was  at  this  time  especially  devoted  to 
the  Roman  classics,  which  he  read  with  zeal,  and  was  able  to  express  himself  well  in 
Latin.  At  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  which  he  entered  at  Michaelmas  in  1740, 
Kant  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  theology.  He  heard  with  special  interest 
the  lectures  of  Martin  Knutzen,  Professor  Extraordinarius,  on  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy, and  familiarized  himself  particularly  with  the  ideas  of  Newton;  ho  heard  also 
lectures  on  physics  by  Professor  Teske,  and  philosophical  lectures  by  other  professors 
(who,  however,  acquired  but  little  influence  over  him),  and  lectures  on  dogmatics  by 
Franz  Albert  Schulz,  who  found  means  to  combine  the  philosophy  of  Wolll  with  his 
own  pietistic  convictions.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  University,  Kant 
filled,  in  the  years  1740-55,  positions  as  private  tutor,  first  in  the  family  of  Andersch,  a 
reformed  pastor,  near  Gumbinnen,  then  in  the  family  of  Von  Hulsen,  the  proprietor  of 
a manor  at  Arensdorf  near  Mohrungen,  and  finally  in  the  family  of  Count  Kayserling 
at  Rautenberg.  He  then  qualified  himself  by  the  usual  disputation  to  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Konigsberg,  and  opened  with  the  winter  semester  of  1755  his  lectures  on 
mathematics  and  physics,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  philosophical  encyclopaedia ; 
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lie  commenced  also,  in  1757,  to  lecture  on  physical  geography,  and  in  1700  on  natural 
theology  and  anthropology.  In  April,  175G,  he  sought  to  obtain  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor estraordinarius  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  a position  made  vacant  by  the 
early  death  of  Knutzen ; but  his  application  was  unsuccessful,  because  the  government 
had  resolved  to  discontinue  the  extraordinary  professorships — a resolution  which, 
conceived  in  view  of  impending  war,  effected  what  were  in  comparison  extremely 
trifling  savings  by  means  of  unrespccting  severity  toward  unprovided  teachers.  The 
ordinary  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  became  vacant  in  the  year 
1758,  was  given  by  the  Russian  Governor  then  in  ofiBce  to  Buck,  a Docent  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  of  longer  standing  than  Kant ; it  was  not  till  twelve  years  later 
— in  1770 — that  Kant  was  advanced  to  the  same  position,  while  Buck  received  the 
ordinary  professorship  of  mathematics.  In  17G6  a position  was  given  to  the  “ talented, 
and,  by  his  learned  works,  distinguished  Magister  Kant,”  as  Sub-Librarian  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Castle,  with  a salary  of  G2  thalers,  which  position  he  relinquished 
in  1772.  A call  to  HaUo  and  other  offers  of  positions  were  rejected  by  Kant.  He 
taught  until  the  autumn  of  1797,  when  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  led  him  to 
give  up  lecturing.  As  an  academical  instructor  he  sought  rather  to  excite  his  auditors 
to  think  for  themselves,  than  to  commtmicate  to  them  results ; his  lectures  were  an 
expression  of  the  processes  of  his  own  thinking.  Kant’s  hearers  prized  him  for  his 
recommendation  of  “ simplicity  in  thought  and  naturalness  in  life,”  and  because  he 
himself  practised  upon  his  own  recommendations  (see  Reinhold  Lenz,  in  a poem  ad- 
dressed to  Kant  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  his  professorial  duties,  Aug.  21st, 
1770,  communicated  by  Reicke  in  the  Altpr.  Monatsschr.,  iv.  7,  18G7). 

Kant  took  a lively  interest  in  the  political  events  of  his  time ; his  opinions  were 
those  of  a consistent  liberalist.  He  sympathized  with  the  Americans  in  their  War  of 
Independence,  and  with  the  French  in  their  Revolution,  which  promised  to  realize  the 
idea  of  political  freedom,  just  as,  in  his  theory  of  education,  he  approved  the  principles 
of  Rousseau.  Says  Kant  (in  the  Posthumous  Fragments,  WerJee,  VoL  XL,  Part  1,  p. 
253  seq.)  : “Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  that  the  actions  of  one  man  should  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  another.  Hence  no  dread  can  be  more  natural^than  that  of  servi- 
tude. For  a similar  reason  the  child  cries  and  becomes  exasperated  when  he  is  called 
to  do  that  which  others  will  that  he  shall  do,  without  having  tried  to  enlist  his  sympa- 
thies for  the  work,  and  he  desires  only  that  he  may  soon  be  a man,  that  he  may  do  as 
he  likes.  ” — ‘ ‘ Even  with  us,  every  man  is  held  contemptible  who  occupies  a very  subor- 
dinate position.” — To  treat  every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not  as  a mere  means,  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  the  Kantian  ethics.  But  Kant  desired  human  independence 
essentially  in  the  interest  of  self-determination  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law. 
Cf.  Schubert,  Kant  und  seine  StcUung  zur  Folitik,  in  Raumer’s  Ilkt.  Taschenbuch,  1^8, 
p.  575  seq. , where  in  particular  the  great  power  of  the  conservative,  monarchical  spirit 
in  Kant,  in  spite  of  aU  his  liberalism,  is  demonstrated. 

Characteristic  of  Kant’s  spirit  is  the  following  confes.sion  in  a letter  to  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, dated  April  8,  17GG  : “Whatever  faults  there  may  bo,  which  the  most  stead- 
fast resolution  is  impotent  at  aU  times  fully  to  avoid,  I am  sure  that  I shall  never  become 
inconstant  and  guilty  of  changing  my  appearances  with  each  change  in  the  world  aroimd 
me,  after  having  learned  through  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  to  do  without  and  to 
despise  the  most  of  those  things  which  usually  corrupt  the  character  ; and  tterefore  the 
loss  of  that  self -approval,  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  an  unfeigned  spirit, 
would  be  the  greatest  evU  that  could  possibly— but  surely  never  will— befall  mo.  I 
think,  indeed,  many  things,  with  the  clearest  possible  conviction  of  their  truth,  which  I 
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Biiall  never  have  the  courage  to  say ; but  never  shall  I say  anything  which  I do  not 
think.” 

Intimate  friendship  bound  Kant  to  the  Englishman  Green  (died  1784),  who  resem- 
bled him  in  love  of  independence  and  in  conscientious  punctuality ; and  to  Motherby , a 
merchant,  RufEman,  a bank-director,  and  Wobser,  the  head-ranger  at  Moditten  (near 
Konigsberg),  in  whose  house  he  occasionally  passed  his  vacations,  and  where,  in  par- 
ticular, he  wrote  his  “ Observations  concerning  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime.”  Kant 
was  also  a friend  of  Kippel  and  Hamann.  Of  his  colleagues,  John  Schultz,  court- 
preacher  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  who  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  expound  his 
doctrine,  and  Kraus,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Finance,  were  his  particular  friends. 
The  widest  circle  of  venerators  and  friends  surrounded  Kant  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
was  honored  as  the  head  of  the  widely-extending  critical  school ; he  was  most  immo- 
derately praised  by  those  to  whom  the  new  philosophy  became  a kind  of  new  religion 
(by  Baggesen,  for  example,  who  regarded  Kant  as  a second  Messiah). 

Baron  Von  Zedlitz,  who  was  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  retained  the  same  ofiice  under  the  next  king  imtil  1788,  held  Kant  in  high 
estimation,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Wdllner  he  enjoyed  also  at  first  the  favor  of  the 
government.  But  when  he  purposed  to  publish  the  papers  which  together  make  up  the 
“ Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  mere  Reason,”  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  cen- 
sorship, which  was  to  be  exercised  on  the  basis  of  the  religious  edict  making  the  sym- 
bohe  writings  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  an  obligatory  guide  in  doctrine. 
For  the  first  of  those  papers  : “ On  Radical  Evil,”  in  which  Kant  develops  that  side  of 
his  rehgious  philosophy  which  harmonizes  substantially  with  Pietism,  the  Imprimatur 
was  allowed,  although  only  with  the  observation,  “ that  it  might  be  printed,  since  only 
deep-thinking  scholars  read  the  writings  of  Kant.”  It  appeared  in  AprU,  1792,  in  the 
Berliner  Monatsschrift."  But  for  the  second  paper:  “On  the  Contest  between  the 
Good  and  Evil  Principles  for  the  Control  of  Man,”  the  right  to  print  was  denied  by  the 
College  of  Censors  at  Berlin.  Kant’s  only  alternative  was  to  submit  his  work  to  a 
theological  Faculty.  The  theological  Faculty  of  his  native  city  permitted  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  Rdigimi  innee'halb  der  Qremen  der  blossen  Vernurft"  was  published  at 
Easter,  in  1793,  by  Mcolovius,  at  Konigsberg,  and  a second  edition  was  published  in 
1794.  But  in  order  to  cut  off  this  alternative  for  Kant  in  the  future,  his  opponents 
procured  a royal  cabinet  order  (dated  Oct.  1st,  1794),  in  which  Kant  was  charged  with 
“ distorting  and  degrading  many  of  the  chief  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  of  Christianity,”  and  was  required  to  make  use  of  his  reputation  and  his  talents 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  “ paternal  intention  of  the  sovereign.”  All  of  the  theological 
and  philosophical  instructors  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg  were  also  bound,  over 
their  signatures,  not  to  lecture  on  Kant’s  “ Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  mere 
Reason.”  Kant  held  (as  is  shown  by  a fragment  in  his  Remains,  see  Schubert,  XI.,  2, 
p.  138)  that  to  recant  or  deny  his  convictions  would  be  despicable,  but  that  silence,  as 
the  case  then  stood,  was  his  duty  as  a subject ; all  which  one  said  must  be  true,  but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  say  openly  all  that  is  true ; he  announced,  therefore,  in  his  letter 
of  defence,  his  readiness,  “ as  his  Majesty’s  most  loyal  subject,”  thenceforth  to  abstain 
from  all  xlublic  discourses  on  religion  from  the  chair  or  in  writings.  Since  Kant’s  only 
motive  for  silence  lay  in  his  duty  as  a subject  to  King  Frederick  William  II. , he  found 
himself,  after  the  death  of  this  king,  again  possessing  the  right  to  express  himself  pub- 
licly. In  Der  Streit  der  FaovMatcn  [The  Conflict  of  the  Faculties]  he  defended  the 
right  of  philosophers  to  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  so  long  as  they 
remain  on  their  own  ground  and  do  not  intermeddle  with  biblical  theology  as  such,  and 
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gave  vent  to  bis  disgust  at  a despotism  which  sought  by  compulsory  laws  to  procure 
respect  for  that  which  could  only  be  truly  respected  when  respected  freely.  Yet  Kant 
was  unable  to  resume  his  lectures  on  religious  philosophy ; his  bodily  and  mental  force 
was  broken.  He  succumbed  to  a weakness  of  old  age,  which,  gradually  increasing, 
deprived  him  in  his  last  months  of  memory  and  the  power  of  thought,  while  his  doc- 
trine was  celebrating  brilliant  triumphs  at  most  of  the  German  Universities.  The 
development  and  violation  of  his  philosophical  principle  by  Fichte,  in  his  “ Wissen- 
scliaftslclire,"  were  disapproved  by  Kant,  whose  counter-declaration  was  nevertheless 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  direction  of  idealism. 

Kant’s  writings  are  the  following : I.  AVorks  belonging  to  the  time  preceding  the 
critical  period,  i.  e.,  to  Kant’s  first  or  genetic  period,  in  which  he  occupied,  in  the 
main,  the  ground  of  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian  Dogmatism,  although  in  detail  he,  in 
many  cases,  and  especially  through  the  influence  of  Newton’s  and  Euler’s  conceptions, 
passed  beyond  this  stand-point  and  approached  more  toward  Empiricism  and  Skepti- 
cism, and  so  indirectly  toward  his  later  critical  philosophy  : Gedanken  wn  der  wahren 
ScMUung  der  lehmdigen  Krafte  und  Beurtheiking  der  Beioeise,  deren  sick  Ldhnitz  mid 
andere  Mechaniker  in  dieser  Streitsaclie  bedient  haben,  Kdnigsberg,  1747  (not  1740,  the 


date  given  on  the  title-page ; the  dedication  is  dated  April  22d,  1747).  The  question, 
whether  the  force  of  a body  in  motion  is  to  be  measured  (with  Leibnitz  and  others)  by 
the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  (mv’)  or  (-with  Descartes,  Euler, 
and  others)  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  simple  velocity  (mv),  is  here  termed  by 
Kant  the  source  of  one  of  the  greatest  schisms  existing  among  the  geometricians  of 
Europe,  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  its  composi- 
tion He  advances  against  the  Leibnitzian  view,  then  prevalent  m Germany,  several 
objections  which  tend  in  favor  of  the  Cartesian,  but  admits,  nevertheless,  the  former 
with  a certain  limitation.  Kant  divides,  namely  (§§  15,  23,  118,  119),  aU  motions  into 
two  classes,  the  one  class  including  motions  supposed  to  persist  in  the  body  to  which 
they  are  communicated  and  to  continue  in  infinitum,  unless  opposed  by  some  obstacle, 
the  other  consisting  of  motions  which  cease,  though  opposed  by  nothing,  as  soon  as 
the  external  force,  by  which  they  were  produced,  ceases  to  operate.  (This  “division,” 
indeed,  like  many  things  in  this  earliest  production,  is  completely  erroneous.)  Kant 
affirms  that  the  Leibnitzian  principle  applies  to  the  former  class,  and  the  Cartesian  to 
tho  latter.  If  the  conception  of  force  be  regarded,  as  is  now  customary,  as  merely 
an  accessory  conception,  the  controversy  itself  can  no  longer  exist,  since  then  only  tho 
determination  of  what  are  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  their  laws  is  directly  of  ob- 
jective importance,  while  the  definition  of  force  becomes  a question  of  methodical  con- 
venience. If  by  force  is  meant  a cause  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  motion  of 
a body,  the  Cartesian  principle  of  course  appUes ; but  if  the  power  of  tho  body  mo- 
tion to  produce  certain  special  effects,  c.  g.,  to  overcome  a continuous  and  uniform 
resistance,  is  what  is  meant  by  force,  the  Leibnitzian  formula  is  applicable,  according 
to  which,  the  “work”  performed  by  the  “force”  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  tho 
products  of  half  tho  mass  multiplied  by  tho  squares  of  the  velocity  at  the  commence- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  the  motion.  (At  tho  present  time,  as  is  knmvn,  mv  is  used  to 
designate  the  “ quantity  of  motion,”  and  mvUho  “living  force.’’  to  the  case  of  a 
body  fniimg  freely,  the  final  velocity  after  n seconds  = 2 ng,  and  tho  distmce  travers^ 
in  n seconds  = n’g.  One-half  of  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  tho  velocity  — 

1 4 nV  = 2 m nV  = 2 gm.  n-g,  or  the  product  of  the  “ moving  force  ” (2  gm) 

by  the  distance  (n’g).  The  heights  to  which  bodies  rise  when  throivm  upwards  vary, 
therefore,  as  the  squares  of  their  initial  velocities,  and  in  like  manner,  generally,  the 
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“■n'ork”  performed  by  a moving’  body  is  measured  by  balf  the  product  of  the  mass  into 
the  square  of  the  velocity.)  D’Alembert  showed,  as  early  as  1743,  that  analytical  me- 
chanics can  leave  the  disputed  question  one  side,  since  it  is  only  a dispute  about  words. 
From  the  present  stand-point  of  science,  B.  W.  H.  Lexis  (among  others)  expresses  the 
following  judgment  in  his  De  gencTCiUbus  nn/ylus  Icgibus  {diss.  inaitg.),  Bonn,  1859 . 

‘ ‘ Nostro  tempore  miramur  quod  tot  vin  docti  non  viderint  totam  disceptationem  verti  circa 
merum  vei'bum  ‘to’s,’  quod  ab  aliis  alio  se/isu  adhibebatur. — Kantius,  gratibus  quidcni 
erroribua  laborans,  tanicn  midtis  locis,  cx.  gr.  §§  88  et  89  (in  which  Kant  treats  of  the 
greater  facility  with  which  faults  in  demonstration  are  discovered  after  a previous 
weighing  of  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  arguments)  profundiorem  rci  ostendit  per- 
spicientiam."  Yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  discussions  lay  concealed  by  the  contest  of 
words  the  problem,  how  to  combine  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  cause  and  effect 
with  facts.  Of.  a.  Reuschle,  in  the  Deutsche  Vicrtcljahrsschrifb  for  AprU-June,  1868, 
pp.  53-55.  A characteristic  affirmation  is  made  by  Kant  in  § 19,  that  metaphysics, 
like  many  other  sciences,  had  only  reached  the  threshold  of  well-grounded  knowledge. 

Untersuchung  dcrFrage,  ob  dicErdc  in  Hirer  Umdrehung  urn  die  Aclise  cinige  Yerim- 
denmgm  seit  den  mten  Zeiten  Hires  Ursprungs  erlitten  habe,  in  the  Eunigsberger 
Nachiichton,  1754.  Kant  proposes  to  mvestigatc  this  question  [whether  the  time  of 
the  earth’s  daily  rotation  has  changed]  not  historically,  but  only  physically  ; he  finds  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  a cause  of  constant  retardation.  Cf.  Reuschle,  as  above 
cited,  pp.  74-82. 

Die  Frage,  ob  die  Frde  reralte,  physikalisch  erwogen,  ib. , 1754.  Kant  does  not  de- 
cide, but  only  examiues  this  question  [whether  the  earth  is  wearing  out] , criticising 
various  arguments  for  the  affirmative.  Cf.  Reuschle,  ib.,  pp.  65-G6. 

AUgemeine  Naturgeschichte  und  Theorie  dcs  Jlimmds  [General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens],  Konigsberg  and  Leipsic,  1755.  This  work  appeared  anony- 
mously. It  is  dedicated  to  Frederick  II.  The  fuudamental  philosophical  idea  of  the 
work  is  the  compatibility  of  a mechanical  explanation  of  nature,  which,  without  arbi- 
trary limitations,  seeks  in  aU  cases  a natural  cause  in  place  of  all  other  causes,  with  a 
teleology  which  •views  all  nature  as  depending  on  God.  Kant,  therefore,  sees  elements 
of  truth  in  the  opposed  doctrines.  That  the  forces  of  nature  themselves  work  intelli- 
gently, bears  ■witness  to  the  existence  of  an  iuteUigent  author  of  nature.  Matter  is 
subject  to  certain  laws,  left  to  which  alone  she  must  necessarily  bring  forth  combina- 
tions of  beauty.  But  this  very  fact  compels  the  assumption  that  God  exists.  For  how 
were  it  possible  that  things  of  various  natures  in  combination  with  each  other  should 
strive  to  effect  such  exquisite  accords  and  beauties,  unless  they  o’wned  a common  origin 
in  an  infinite  mind,  in  which  the  essential  qualities  of  all  things  were  wisely  planned  ? 
If  their  natures  were  determined  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  independently  of  each  other, 
they  would  not,  as  a result  of  their  natural  tendencies,  adjust  themselves  to  each  other, 
exactly  as  a reflecting,  prudent  choice  would  combine  them.  Since  God  works  through 
the  laws  implanted  in  matter  itself,  the  immediate  cause  of  every  result  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  forces  of  nature  themselves.  The  original  centrifugal  motion  which,  together 
with  gravitation,  determines  the  course  of  the  planets,  is  also  to  be  explained  by  the 
agency  of  natural  forces.  It  originated  when  the  matter  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
which  was  at  first  an  extended,  vaporous  mass,  began  to  shape  itself  into  balls,  the 
collision  of  the  masses  causing  side  motions.  The  genesis  and  stability  of  the  system 
of  fixed  stars  are  to  be  conceived  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  genesis  and  stability 
of  the  planetary  system.  (With  Kant’s  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  fixed 
stars  agrees,  in  its  most  essential  features,  the  result  of  Herschel’s  investigations, 
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and  witli  Ilia  tlieory  of  their  origin,  tho  theory  of  Laplace ; but  what  with  Eont  waa 
but  a general  conjecture,  rests  with  Herschel  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  the  theory 
of  Laplace  differs  from  that  of  Kant  by  the  assumption  of  a gradual  separation  of  the 
planetary  masses  from  the  revolving  mass  of  the  sun,  and  by  its  more  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  The  questions  raised  by  Newton,  how  the  different  nature  oi 
the  paths  of  the’  planets  and  comets  was  to  be  explained,  and  why  the  fixed  stars  do 
not  collide  with  each  other,  find  their  ansivers  in  the  theory  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  who 
also  attcmxit  to  explain  genetically,  by  natural  law,  the  tangential  motion  which  Newton 
ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  God  [a  God  standing,  as  it  were,  outside  and  simply 
giving  the  world  a push — in  the  language  of  Goethe,  in  Faust\ ).  Kant  holds  that 
most  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  farthest  from 
the  sun  are  the  most  perfect.  "Who  knows,  asks  Kant,  that  Jupiter’s  satellites  may  not 
be  intended  to  give  us  light  at  some  future  time  ? (Of.  Ueberweg,  Ueber  Kant's  ARg. 
Naturg.,  etc.,  in  the  AUpreuss.  Monatsschrift,  Vol.  II.,  No.  4,  Konigsberg,  1865,  pp. 
339-353,  E.  Hay,  Ueber  Kant's  Kosmoganie,  ib.,  Vol.  III.,  No.  4,  1866,  pp.  312-322,  anfi 


Reuschle,  as  above  cited,  pp.  82-102.) 

Meditationum  quarundam  dc  igne  suceincta  delineatio,  tho  Dissertation  which  accom- 
panied Kant’s  application  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  submitted  to  the  philos. 
faculty  at  Konigsberg  in  1755,  and  first  published  by  Schubert  from  Kant’s  original 
MS.,  in  the  Werke,  V.,  pp.  233-254,  Leipz.,  1839.  The  material  elements  do  not 
attract  each  other  by  immediate  contact,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  interjacent 
elastic  matter,  which  is  identical  with  the  matter  of  heat  and  light ; light,  as  woU  as 
heat,  is  not  an  efflux  of  material  parts  from  luminous  bodies,  but — according  to  the 
theory  then  newly  confirmed  by  Euler’s  authority  -a  propagation  of  vibratory  motion 
in  the  all-pervading  ether.  Flame  is  “ 'capor  ignitus."  (A  judgment  of  the  particular 
propositions  of  this  dissertation  from  the  present  stand-point  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
is  given  by  Gustav  Werther,  Altprcuss.  Monatsschrift,  Konigsberg,  1866,  pp.  441-447 ; 


cf.  Reusehle,  as  above  cited,  pp.  55-56.) 

Pnncipi&rum  primorum  cognitionis  metapliysicm  nova  dilucidatio,  Kant’s  habilitation 
essay,  Konigsberg,  1755.  Kant  develops  substantially  only  tho  Leibnitzian  principles, 
although  with  certain  noticeable  modifications.  Not  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but 
that  of  identity  is  recognized  by  him  as  the  absolutely  fiirst  principle.  The  principle  of 
identity,  he  says,  includes  the  two  propositions:  “ whatever  is,  is”  {quidquid  cst,  est), 
as  the  principle  of  affirmative  truths,  and  “ whatever  is  not,  is  not”  {quidquid  non  est, 
non  est),  as  the  principle  of  negative  truths.  Of  the  principle  of  determining  reason 
{ratio  determinans,  for  which  expression  Kant  objects  to  tho  substitution  of  ratio  sujji 
dens)  two  forms  axe  distinguished  by  Kant,  their  difference  being  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions ratio  ear  or  antecedenter  determinans,  for  tho  one,  and  ratio  quad  or  conse- 
quentcr  determinans,  for  the  other;  the  former  he  identifies  mth  the  ratio  esscndi  vci 
fiendi,  the  latter  with  the  ratio  cognoscendi  (which  is  inexact,  in  so  far  ,as  the  c^e  o a 
knowledge  of  effects  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  their  objective  causes  is  either  left 
unnoticed,  or  is  confounded  [in  tho  ratio  fiendi]  with  the  case  of  the  development  Ox 
effects  from  such  causes).  Kant  defends  the  principle  of  determining  reason  agamst 
the  attacks  which  Crusius  especiaUy  had  directed  against  it,  and  in  particfflar  agains 
tho  objection  that  it  destroys  human  freedom,  defining  (in  accordance  with  the  spmt 
of  Leibnitz’s  doctrine)  as  foUows  : ^ontandtas  est  actio  a prinoipw  tnterno  proJecM, 
guando  hcec  repreesentationi  optimi  conformiter  determinatur,  dicitur  Ubertas  (wnic 
definition  Kant  himself  subsequently  rejected).  From  the  pnnciple  of  de 
reason  Kant  deduces  a number  of  corollaries,  the  most  important  of  which  is : qi 
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realitatia  alsolutm  in  mundo  naturaliter  non  mutaiur  nec  augmendo  neo  dccrescmdo,  a 
proposition  wMcli  Kant  treats  as  true  of  spiritual  forces,  except  when  God  directly 
interferes.  Kant  rejects  the  principium  identitatis  indiscei'nibiUim,  according  to  which 
there  exist  no  two  things  perfectly  alike  in  the  universe,  but  deduces  from  the  princi- 
ple of  determining  reason  two  other  general  principles  ; (1)  the  principle  of  succession, 
that  all  change  depends  on  the  combination  of  substances  with  each  other  (a  principle 
subsequently  carried  out  by  Herbart ; both  Kant  and  H.  conclude,  on  the  authority  of 
this  principle,  from  the  variation  in  our  ideas  to  the  real  presence  of  external  objects) ; 
(2)  the  principle  of  co-existence ; the  real  combination  of  finite  substances  with  each 
other  depends  only  on  the  imion  in  which  the  common  ground  of  their  existence,  the 
divine  intellect,  thinks  and  maintains  them  (a  proposition  in  which  Kant  approaches 
towards  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  without,  nevertheless,  as- 
senting to  it ; stiU  less  does  he  approve  the  theory  of  Occasionalism ; it  is  rather  true, 
he  here  teaches,  that  God  has  established  a real  “ universal  action  of  spirits  on  bodies 
and  of  bodies  on  spirits,”  not  a mere  consensus,  but  a real  dependentia;  on  the  other 
hand,  Kant  distinguishes  carefully  this  “ systema  universalis  substantiarum  commercU," 
thus  established,  from  the  mere  influxus  physicus  of  efficient  causes). 

Metaphysical  cum  geometria  junctm  usus  in  philosopliia  naturali,  cujus  specimen  I 
continet  monadologiam  physicam,  Kdnigsberg,  1750,  a dissertation  defended  by  Kant,  as 
an  applicant  for  an  extraordinary  professorship  (which,  however,  he  failed  to  secure 
for  the  reason  given  above).  In  the  place  of  the  punctual  monads  of  Leibnitz,  Kant 
assumes  the  existence  of  material  elements,  which  are  extended  and  yet  simple, 
because  not  oonsisting  of  a plurality  of  substances,  and  thus  (going  back  to  the  theory 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  which,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  known  historically)  brings 
the  monadic  nearer  to  the  atomistic  doctrine.  But  his  teaching  is  essentially  distin- 
guished from  atomism  by  the  doctrine,  which  ho  maintains,  of  a dynamic  occupation 
of  space  by  the  force  of  repulsion  (which  may  decrease,  in  passing  from  its  centre,  in 
proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  distance)  and  the  force  of  attraction  (which  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance) ; there,  where  the  efEects  of  both  are  equal, 
is  the  limit  of  the  body  in  Which  they  mhere.  Quodlibet  coipoiis  elementum  simplex  s. 
monas  non  solum  est  in  spatio,  sed  ct'implet  spatium,  salva  nihilo  minus  ipsius  simplicitate. 
Monas  spatiolum  pvcescntm  sum  dejinit  non  pluvalitate  partium  suamim  substantialium, 
sedspluera  activitatis,  qua  externas  utHngue  sibi preesentes  arcet  ab  ulteriori  ad  se  invicem 
appropinquatione.  Adest  alia  pariter  insita  attractionis  vis  cum  impenetradiiUtate  con- 
jiinctim  limitem  definiens  extensionis.  Kant  concludes  from  these  premises,  among 
other  things,  that  the  elements  of  material  bodies,  as  such,  are  perfectly  elastic,  since 
any  more  powerful  force,  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  force  of  repulsion,  although  it 
may  md  must  limit  the  effects  of  the  latter,  can  never  neutralize  or  destroy  them. 
Kants  argument. that  the  force  of  attraction  on  every  point  must  diminish  in  propor- 
tion as  the  spherical  surface,  over  which  it  is  extended,  is  removed  from  the  centre 
and  consequently  enlarged,  belongs  originally  to  Newton’s  contemporary,  HaUey,  who 
lived  from  1036  to  1724.  Whether  Kant  received  it  directly  or  indirectly  from  him,  or 
discovered  it  anew  himself,  is  uncertain. 

Von  den  Ursaclien  der  Erdcrschutter^ingen  bei  Oclegenheit  dcs  UngliicTcs,  welches  die 
wcstl.  Lander  von  Europa  gegen  das  Ende  dcs  vorigen  Jahres  (1755)  betroffen  hat,  in  the 
^nigsb.  JVachrichten,  1'75G.  Oeschichto  und  Naturbcschrdbung  dcs  Erdbebens  im  Jahr 
75o,  Konigsberg,  1750.  [History  and  Physiography  of  the  most  Remarkable  Cases  of 
the  Earthquake  which  towards  the  end  of  1755  shook  a Great  Part  of  the  Earth, 
translated  in  K.’s  Essays  and  Treatises,  II,  I3),  London,  1798;  sec  above,  p.  138.— 2V.] 
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BclracUung  der  scit  einigcr  Zcit  wahrgenommemn  ErdcrscMltterungen,  in  the  Eonignh. 
hachnchtoi,  1750,  Nrs.  15  und  16.  Short  compositions,  relating  to  questions  in  natural 
science,  and  nearly  related  to  tho  ^'AUg.  Naturgesch.  u.  Theorie  dcs  Ilimmds."  (The 
reports,  on  which  Kant  relied  in  unritingof  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755,  are  held  by 
Otto  Volger,  in  his  ^'Untersuchungen  iiher  die  PMnomene  der  Erdbeben  in  der  Sdiweis/ 
Gotha,  1857-58,  to  be  very  inexact.  Compare,  however,  Reuschle,  in  the  Review 
already  cited,  pp.  GO  seq.) 

Eme  Anmerkungen  zur  ErViuterung  der  Theorie  der  Windc,  Kunigsb.,  1756,  Kant’s 
“ programme  ” for  his  lectures  in  tho  summer  of  1756.  In  this  composition  [on  the 
Iheory  of  Winds]  Kant  independently  propounded  tho  correct  theory  of  periodical  winds. 
(Of  the  fact  that  Hadley  had  partially  preceded  him  in  his  theory,  Kant  appears  to  have 
known  nothing.  Hadley  explains,  however,  only  the  winds  of  tho  Tropics,  while  Kant 
includes  in  his  explanation  the  westerly  winds  outside  the  Tropics,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  descent  of  the  upper  current  from  the  equator  toward  the  Poles.  Cf.  Dove’s 
Meteordog.  Untersuchungm,  and,  ivith  special  reference  to  Kant,  Reuschle,  p.  68  seq.). 
Kant  thus  laid  the  true  foundation  for  the  explanation  of  numerous  meteorological 
phenomena.  At  the  end  of  this  “ programme  ” Kant  says  that  he  intends,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  natural  science,  to  follow  Eberhard’s  hand-book : “ First  Principles  of  Natural 
Science,”  to  furnish  instruction  in  mathematics,  to  commence  the  system  of  philosophy 
with  an  elucidation  of  Meyer’s  doctrine  of  reason,  and  to  expound  metaphysics  follow- 
ing Baumgarten’s  hand-book,  which  he  terms  “tho  most  useful  and  thorough  of  all 
works  of  its  kind,”  and  whose  “obscurity”  ho  hopes  to  remove  “ by  the  carefulness  of 
his  presentation  and  by  full  explanations  of  the  text.” 

Entieurf  und  Ankundigung  eines  CoUegiiuber  die pJiysmhe  Gcographieiid)St  Betrach- 
tung  uber  die  Frage,  ob  die  Westicinde  in  umeren  Oegenden  darum  feucht  sind,  well  sie 
fiber  ein  grosses  Meeo'  streichen  (published, — according  to  Hartenstein,  1st  ed.,  Vol.  IX., 
Pref.,  p.  vii., — in  1757,  and  not  first  in  1765).  A continuation  of  the  inve.stigations  of 
tho  years  1753  and  1756.  The  question  respecting  the  westerly  winds  [whether  they 
are  moist  in  the  region  of  Konigsberg,  from  having  passed  over  a large  se.a]  is  answered 
in  the  negative ; but  the  complete,  positive  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  given, 
because  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  vapor  is  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

Neuer  Lehrbegrijf  der  Bewegungund  EitJie  [on  Motion  and  Rest],  Konigsberg,  1758. 
Kant  shows  the  relativity  of  nil  motion,  explains  by  it  the  equality  of  action  and  reac- 
tion in  the  case  of  colliding  bodies,  and  gives  tho  true  interpretation  of  phenomena 
commonly  ascribed  to  a “tis  inertias. " 

Versuch  einiger  Betrachtungen  fiber  den  ■ Optimismus,  Konigsberg,  1759.  Kant  ap- 
proves hero  of  tho  doctrine  of  optimism,  being  convinced  that  God  cannot  but  choose 
what  is  best ; ho  holds  that  tho  existing  universe  is  tho  best  possible  one,  and  that  all 
its  parts  are  good  in  view  of  the  whole.  His  later  critical  philosophy  denied  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  kind  of  argumentation,  and'  emphasized  rather  the  personal  freedom  of 
the  individual  than  the  unity  of  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs. 

Oedanken  bei  dem  Ableben  des  Stud,  wn  Funk,  Trostschreiben  an  seine  Mutter, 
Konigsberg,  1760.  A pamphlet  in  memoriam. 

Biefalsche  Spitzfindigkeit  der  vier  sgUogistischen  Figuren,  Konigsberg,  1763.  [Trans- 
lated in  Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (3),  see  above,  p.  138.  Tr.]  Kant  admits  only  the  first 
syllogistic  figure  ns  natural.  (Cf.  my  refutation  in  my  Syst.  of  Logic  ad  § 103.) 

Versuch,  den  Bcgrij}'  der  negativen  Grvssen  in  die  WclHceishcit  cinzufuhren,  Konigs- 
berg,''1763.  Of  opposites,  tho  one  denies  what  tho  other  posits.  Oiiposition  is  cither 
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lo"-ical  or  real  The  former  ia  contradiction,  and  consists  in  at  once  aflinning  and 
denying  something  of  the  same  thing ; its  result  is  the  nihU  negatimm  irreprccsentahilc. 
Real  opposition  exists  Avhere  tAVO  predicates  of  a thing  are  Opposed,  hut  not  as  con- 
tradictories ; both  predicates,  though  really  repugnant  to  each  other,  arc  affirmative, 
but  in  opposite  senses,  Ulce  one  motion  and  am  equally  rapid  motion  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction,  or  like  an  active  obligation  and  an  equal  passive  obligation;  its 
result  is  the  nihil  pnmtkum  rqyrmaentabilc,  which  Kant  would  tei-m  zero  ; it  is  to  this 
real  opposition  that  the  mathematical  signs  -t-  and refer.  All  positive  and  nega- 
tive real  principles  of  the  world  are  together  equal  to  zero.  (Already,  in  the  Princ. 
Cogn.  Met.  Dilucidatio,  Kant  had  censured  the  argumentation  of  Darics  for  the  logical 
principle  of  contradiction,  in  which  the  latter  made  use,  of  the  mathematical  formula  : 
+ _ A = 0,  affirming  that  this  interpretation  of  the  sign  minus  was  arbitrary  and 

involved  a petitio  principii ; but  in  the  present  opuscule  he  marks  the  difference  more 
precisely.)  With  the  distinction  of  logical  and  real  opposition  corresponds  that  of 
the  logical  and  the  real  ground ; whatever  follows  from  the  former,  being  contained 
ia  it  as  a part  of  its  conception,  follows  by  the  rule  of  identity ; not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  real  groimd,  Avhose  consequence  is  something  other  than  itself  and  new.  How 
causality  in  this  latter  sense  is  possible,  Kant  confesses  that  he  does  not  understand. 
(Kant  continued  firm  in  the  conviction  that  causality  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
the  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction.  At  this  stage  in  his  philosophical  career  ho 
derived  the  notion  of  causal  relations  from  experience,  but  in  his  later,  or  Critical 
period,  he  made  of  it  a primitive  conception  of  the  understanding.) 

Dor  einzig  moglicho  Beioeisgrund  zu  einer  Demonstration  des  Daseins  Gottes,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1703.  [Translated  in  Essags  and  Treatises,  II.  (7),  see  above,  p.  139.  (Tr.] 

Kant  expresses  already  in  this  work  the  belief  that  “Providence  has  not  AvUled  that 
those  convictions  which  are  most  necessary  for  our  happiness  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
subtle  and  finely-spun  reasonings,  but  has  delivered  them  directly  to  {he  natural,  vulgar 
understand ie g ; ” “it  is  altogether  necessary  that  we  should  be  conAunced  of  God’s 
existence,  but  not  so  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  it.”  None  the 
less  does  Kant  here  hold  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  ‘ ‘ by 
venturing  on  the  dark  ocean  of  metaphysics,”  whereas  subsequently  he  rmdertook  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  theoretical  proof  of  God’s  existence.  Already  m 
this  Avork  he  lays  doAvn  the  doctrine,  that  existence  is  no  predieate  or  specific  attribute 
of  anything ; through  the  fact  of  existence  things  do  not  receive  another  predicate  in 
addition  to  those  predicates  which  they  have  Avithout  existence,  as  things  simply  p>os.si- 
ble.  In  the  conception  of  any  logical  subject,  none  but  predicates  of  possibility  are 
over  found.  The  existence  of  a thing  is  the  absolute  positing  of  the  thing,  and  is 
thereby  distinguished  from  all  predicates,  which  as  such  are  never  posited  otherAvise 
than  relatively  to  some  thing.  If  I say,  God  is  ahnighty,  it  is  only  of  the  logical  rela- 
tion betAA'ecn  God  and  omnipotence  that  I think,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  former.  It  is  impossible  that  nothing  should  exist ; for  then  the  material  and  the 
data  for  all  that  is  possible  Avould  be  removed,  and  hence  all  possibility  would  be  nega- 
th’ed ; but  that  by  which  all  possibility  is  destroyed  is  absolutely  impossible.  (This 
argument  is  a paralogism ; the  assertion  of  the  absence  of  aU  possibility  of  existence  is, 
indeed,  identical  Avith  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  existence,  but  not  with  the 
assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  the  supposed  absence  of  all  possibility. ) lienee  there 
exists  something  in  an  ab.solutely  necessary  manner.  Necessary  being  is  one,  because  it 
contaius  the  ultimate  real  ground  or  reason  of  all  other  possible  being ; hence  every  other 
thing  must  depend  upon  it.  It  is  simple,  not  compounded  of  numerous  substances ; it 
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is  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and  contains  the  highest  reality ; it  is  spiritual,  because 
the  attributes  of  understanding  and  will  belong  to  the  highest  reality  ; therefore  there 
is  a God.  Kant  afiarms  that  this  argumentation,  since  it  postulates  empirically.no  form 
of  existence  and  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  absolute  necessity  alone,  is  a wholly  a 
‘priori  proof  ; in  this  manner,  he  says,  the  existence  of  God  is  known  from  that  which 
reaUy  constitutes  the  absolute  necessity  of  God,  and  hence  by  a truly  genetic  deduc- 
tion ; aU  other  proofs,  even  though  they  possessed  the  binding  character  which  they 
lack,  could  never  make  clear  the  nature  of  that  necessity.  Kant  rejects  the  (Anselmic 
and)  Cartesian  form  of  the  ontological  argument,  which  concludes  from  the  pre-sup- 
posed  idea  of  God  to  God’s  existence.  Kant  subjoins  an  (excellently  reasoned)  Medita- 
tion, in  which  the  unity  perceptible  in  the  natures  of  things  is  made  the  premise  from 
which  God’s  existence  is  inferred  a posteriori,  and,  in  particular,  develops  farther  the 
physico-theological  principle  which  underlies  his  General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens.” 

Untersuchung  uber  die  MeutliehJeeit  der  Grundsatze  dor  'naturliclien  Thedogie  und 
Moral,  eur  Beantwortuny  der  Frage,  leelche  die  K.  Academie  der  Wms.  zu  Berlin  auf 
das  Jahr  1763  avfgegeben  Juxt.  [Translated  in  Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (8),  see  above, 
p.  138.  Tri]  This  essay  of  Kant’s  received  the  second  prize,  and  Mendelssohn’s 
(^‘Ueber  die  Evidenz  in  den  metaphysisclien  WissenscMften")  the  first.  Both  were 
printed  together  (Berlin,  1764).  Kant  sets  out  with  a comparison  of  philosophical  and 
mathematical  knowledge.  Mathematics  arrives  at  all  its  definitions  synthetically,  phi- 
losophy analytically.  Mathematics  considers  the  general  as  represented  by  signs  in 
concrete,  philosophy  by  means  of  signs  in  abstracto.  In  mathematics  there  are  only  a 
few  indecomposable  ideas  and  indemonstrable  principles;  in  philosophy  these  are  in- 
numerable. The  object  of  mathematics  is  easy  and  simple,  that  of  philosophy  difficult 
and  complicated.  “ Metaphysics  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult  of  aU  human  li- 
enees ; but  no  metaphysics  has  ever  yet  been  written.”  The  only  method  for  attaining 
to  the  greatest  possible  certainty  in  metaphysics  is  identical  with  that  which  Newton 
introduced  into  physical  science  ; it  consists  in  the  analysis  of  experience,  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  by  the  rules  which  such  analysis  discovers,  and  the  employment,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  the  aid  of  mathematics, 

Baisonnement  ‘iCber  den  Abenteurer  Jan  Komarniolci  (in  the  Kbnigsb.  Zeitmg,  1764). 
Jan  Komamicki  was  the  so-called  “goat-prophet,”  who  wandered  from  place  to  place 
accompanied  by  a boy  eight  years  old.  Kant  saw  in  the  “little  savage,”  whose 
robustness  and  ingenuousness  pleased  him,  an  interesting  example  of  the  child  of 


nature  as  depicted  by  Rousseau,  ....  i r-nA 

Beobachtungen  uber  das  Oefulil  des  Schbnen  und  ErJiabenen,  Komgsberg,  1/04 
[Translated  in  and  Treatises,  II.  (1),  see  above,  p.  138.  Tr.\  A senes  of  the 

most  acute  obser\'ations  upon  assthetics,  morals,  and  psychology.  A characteristic 
feature  in  the  work  is  the  assthetic  founding  of  morals  on  the  “ feeling  of  the  beauty 

and  dignity  of  human  nature.”  _ ^ 

Nachricht  von  der  Emichtung  seiner  Vorlesungen  uber  die  PhilosopMe  zur  Ankun- 
digung  derseXben  im  Wintersemester  1765-66.  Konigsberg,  1765.  Lectures,  ^ys  Kant 
should  teach,  not  thoughts,  but  how  to  think ; the  object  of  the  student  should  not 
be  to  learn  phUosophy,  but  how  to  phUosophize.  A finished  philosophy  °o 
exist ; the  method  of  philosophical  instruction  must  be  an  investigating  ( zetetic  ) 

™ Ueber  Swedenborg,  a letter  to  Fraidein  von  Knobloch,  dated  August  10,  1763— not 
1758,  as  given  bv  Borowski.  nor.  as  others  nretend,  ; the  year  1763  is  shown  with 
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certainty  to  be  the  correct  date  by  a comparison  of  the  historical  data,  since  the  fire  at 
Stockholm  occurred  July  19th,  1759,  the  Dutch  ambassador  Louis  do  Marteville  (not 
Harteville)  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  17G0,  and  General  St.  Germain  entered  the  Da- 
nish service  in  Dec.,  1760,  and  commanded  the  army,  whioh  (not  in  1757,  but)  in  1762 
the  Danish  officer  joined,  who  is  mentioned  by  Kant.  With  this  dato  agrees  also  the 
fact  that  the  marriage  of  the  person  addressed  in  the  letter,  Charlotte  Amalie  von 
Knobloch  (bom  Aug.  10,  1740),  wuth  Captain  Friedrich  von  Klingspom  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1764  (the  fruit  of  which  marriage  was  Carl  Friedrich  Hans  von  Kl. , 
bom  Jime  1st,  1765) ; see  Fortgesetzte  n<me geneal.-hist.  Fachr.,  Part  37,  Leips.,  1765,  p. 
384.  Vei'such  uber  die  Krankheiten  dca  Kopfes,  in  the  Kbnigsberger  Zeitung,  1764. 
Traume  eines  OcMersehers,  erlduterl  durch  Traumc  der  MccapJiysik,  Riga,  1766  (anony- 
mously). Works  half  serious  and  half  sportive,  in  which  Kant  advances  more  and 
more  towards  a skeptical  attitude.  The  possibility  of  many  favorite  metaphysical  the- 
ories is,  he  admits,  indisputable ; but  he  affirms  that  this  advantage  is  shared  by  them 
rvith  numerous  illusions  of  the  demented ; many  a speculation  meets  with  approval, 
only  because  the  scales  of  the  rmderstanding  are  not  altogether  equally  weighted,  one 
of  them,  which  bears  the  inscription,  “ Hope  of  the  Future,”  enjoying  a mechanical 
advantoge — a vice,  which  Kant  himself  confesses  his  impotence  and  indisposition  to 
remove.  For  the  rest,  Kant  regards  it  as  more  consonant  to  human  nature  and  to 
purity  of  morals  to  found  the  expectation  of  another  life  on  the  natural  sentiment  of  a 
weU-conditioned  soul,  than,  conversely,  to  make  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  de- 
pendent on  the  hope  of  the  former.  Cf . Matter,  Swedenborg,  Paris,  1863 ; Theod. 
Weber,  Kant's  Dualismus  von  Geist  und  Katur  aus  dem  Jahre  1766  und  der  dcs  posit. 
Christentlvums,  Breslau,  1866 ; W.  UTiite,  Em.  Swedenborg,  his  Life  and  Writings,  2 
vols.,  London,  1867.  [See  also  an  article  on  Kant  and  Swedenborg,  in  Macmillan’s 
Magazine,  Vol.  10,  pp.  74  seq. — Tr.] 

Vom  ersten  Orunde  des  ITnterschiedcs  der  Gegenden  im  Raume,  in  the  Konigsb. 
Kachrichten,  1768.  From  the  circumstance  that  figures  like  e.  g.  those  of  the  right 
and  left  hands  arc  perfectly  equal  and  similar  to  each  other,  and  yet  cannot  be  enclosed 
in  the  same  limits  (e.  g.,  the  right-hand  glove  will  not  fit  the  left  hand),  Kant  believes 
himself  authorized  to  infer  that  the  form  of  a material  object  does  not  depend  solely 
on  the  position  of  its  parts  relatively  to  each  other,  but  also  on  a relation  of  the  same 
to  universal,  absolute  space ; hence  space  is  defined  as  not  consisting  merely  in  the 
external  relation  of  co-existing  portions  of  matter,  but  as  a primitive  entity,  and  .not 
merely  in  thought.  But  Kant  finds  this  conception  surrounded  with  unresolved  diffi- 
culties, and  these  difficulties  led  him  not  long  afterwards  to  declare  space  a mere  form 
of  human  intuition,  and  thus  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

II.  Works  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

Do  mundi  sensibilis  atgue  inteUigibilis  forma  ct  principiis,  dissei'/atio  pro  loco  profes- 
sionis  logiew  et  metaph.  ordin.  rite  sibi  vindicando,  Konigsberg,  1770.  The  fundamental 
conception  underlying  the  Critique  of  the  Pm’e  Reason  becomes  here  already  manifest 
in  regard  to  space  and  time,  but  not  yet  in  regard  to  substantiality,  causality,  and  the 
other  categories.  To  these  latter  Kant  first  extended  that  conception  in  the  following 
years.  The  period  from  1769  to  1781  can  more  justly,  than  the  preceding  one,  be  called 
the  period  of  seeking  after  an  altogether  new  system.  Further,  we  may  coll  atten- 
tion here  to  the  Scholion  to  § 22,  in  which  is  manifest  an  inclination — that  sfiems  as  if 
repressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  duty  of  scientific  clearness  and  rigor — towards 
mystical,  theosophic  conceptions  (the  fruit  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine).  Space  is  here 
defined  as  the  divine  omnipresence  assuming  the  form  of  a phenomenon , and  time  as 
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the  eternity  of  the  universal  cause  under  the  same  form.  (Si  pedem  aliqudntidum  ultra 
tciminos  certitudinis  apodictiow,  guai  Jifetophysicam  decet,  prcntiouerc  fas  esset,  opercs 
pretium  videtur,  qiucdam,  guce  pertinent  ad  intuitus  sensitivi  nan  solum  leges,  sed 
etiam  causas  per  intcHectum  tantum  cognoscendas  indagare^  Nempe  mens  liumana 
non  afficitur  ab  extamis  mundusque  ipsius  aspectui  nan  potet  in  infinitum  nisi  quatenus 
ipsa  cum  omnibus  alHs  sustentatuv  ab  eadom  vi  infinite  TInius,  Uinc  non  sentit  externa 
nisi  per  preesentiam  (jusdem  causm  sustentatricis  communis,  idcoque  spatium,  quod  cst 
conditio  universalis  et  necessaria  eomprmentim  omnium  sensitive  cognita,  dici  potest  omni- 
preesentia  p7icenamenon.  Causa  cnim  universi  non  est  omnibus  atque  singuUs  p>roptarea 
prasens,  quui  est  in  ipsonim  locis,  sed  sunt  Toca,  li.  e.  rclationes  substantiarum  possdtiles, 
quia  omnibm  intime  jrrtesens  est).  Dut  Kant  adds  that  “ it  seems  more  prudent  to  cast 
along  the  shore  of  that  world  of  knowledge  which  the  infirmity  of  our  intellects  allows 
us  to  enter,  than  to  vcntiure  upon  the  deep  waters  of  these  mystical  inquiries,  as  Male- 
brancho  did,  whoso  doctrine  differs  but  slightly  from  that  hero  expounded,  the  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  we  see  aU  things  in  God.”  In  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason 
Kant  no  longer  attempts  to  conceive  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time  as  phenomenal 
correlates  of  the  divine  omnipresence  and  eternity,  but  considers  them  as  absolutely 
and  only  subjective  forms  ; he  was  forced  to  this  step,  because  in  the  same  work  he 
treated  the  ideas  of  relation,  the  comnwreium"  of  substances  and  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance as  merely  subjective,  and  consequently  could  no  longer  find  in  them  (with  Leib- 
nitz) an  objective  basis  for  the  subjective  intuition  of  space,  nor  in  the  “ eternity  of 
the  universal  cause  ” the  objective  basis  of  the  subjective  intuition  of  time,  especially 
since  now  the  absolute  was  viewed  by  him  as,  least  of  aU  things,  scientifically  know- 
able. 

Recension  der  ScJirift  von  Moscati  uber  den  Unterschied  der  Structur  der  Thiere  und 
Menschen,  reprinted  from  the  Konigsb.  gelchrte  u.  poUt.  Zeitung,  1771,  in  Reicke’s 
Kantiana,  pp.  GG-G8.  Kant  approves  Moscati’s  anatomiciil  demonstration  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  tho  animal  nature  of  man  was  originally  constituted  with  a view  to  quadru- 
pedal motion. 

Von  den  verscJdcdenen  Racen  der  Menschen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
his  lectures  'or  the  Summer  Semester  of  1775.  All  men  belong  to  one  natural  genus ; 
the  races  are  the  most  firmly  established  varieties.  A noticeable  utterance  of  Kant’s, 
in  this  opuscule,  is,  that  a real  natural  history  will  probably  reduce  a great  number  of 
apparently  different  species  to  races  of  one  and  the  same  genus,  and  transform  tho 
present  diffuse  scholastic  system  of  natural  history  into  a physical  system  addressed 
to  the  understanding.  We  must  strive,  says  Kant,  to  obtain  a historical  knowledge  of 
nature  ; by  this  means  we  may  expect  to  advance  by  degrees  from  opinion  to  insight. 
In  the  Critique  of  the  teleological  faculty  of  judgment  Kant  subsequently  developed 
this  idea  anew. 

Articles  on  the  '■'^PhUantJirapin"  at  Dessau,  in  tho  Kbnigsb.  gel.  u.  pd.  Ztg.,  177G- 
1778.  Of  these  three  articles  there  is  sufficient  evidence  only  in  regard  to  tho  first, 
and  probably  also  tho  second,  that  they  were  written  by  Kant.  The  authorship  of  the 
third,  which  is  more  moderate,  and  also  more  common  in  thought  and  expression,  is 
at  least  doubtful ; it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Crichton,  the  court  preacher,  in 
consequence  of  a request  addressed  to  him  by  Kant,  July  29,  1778  (in  R.  and  Schuberts 
edition,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  72).  Kant  expresses  in  these  articles  a lively  interest  in  tho 
method  of  education  which  is  employed  in  tho  Philanthropin,  and  which  is  “wisely 
drawn  from  nature  herself.” 

Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Rijra,  1781.  [Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  translations  by 
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Haywood  and  by  Meiklejobn,  s.  above,  p.  139,  and  below  ad  § 122.— r;'.]  In  tbia  work 
(according  to  bis  statement  in  a letter  to  Moses  Mendelssohn,  dated  Aug.  18,  1783) 
Kant  embodied  tbe  result  of  at  least  twelve  years  of  reflection,  but  its  composition 
' ‘ was  effected  witbin  four  or  five  months,  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  to  tbe  sub- 
stance, but  less  regard  being  bad  for  tbe  form  and  for  tbe  interests  of  readers  who 
would  understand  it  easily.”  Tbe  second  revised  edition  was  pubUsbed  iMd.,  1787; 
the  subsequent  editions,  up  to  tbe  seventh  (Leips. , 1828),  are  copies  of  tbo  second, 
witbont  alteration.  In  both  of  the  complete  editions  of  tbe  w'orks,  the  differences 
between  tbe  two  editions  are  all  given ; but  Kosenkranz  adopts  tbe  first  edition  for  tbe 
text,  and  gives  in  an  appendix  tbe  alterations  made  in  tbe  second,  wbOe  Hartenstein, 
in  both  of  bis  editions,  gives  tbe  second  edition  as  text,  embodying  tbe  different  read- 
ings of  tbe  first  edition  in  foot-notes.  Tbia  difference  of  arrangement  is  tbe  conse- 
qnence  of  differing  judgments  as  to  tbe  value  of  tbe  two  editions.  Rosenkranz  prefers 
the  first,  beUeving,  with  Michelet,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  that  tbe  second  contains 
alterations  of  tbe  thought,  by  which  prejudice  is  done  to  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas ; 
but  Hartenstein,  in  agreement  with  Kant’s  own  statement  (in  tbe  preface  to  tbe  second 
cd.),  secs  in  these  alterations  only  changes  of  form,  serving  to  prevent  tbe  renewal  of 
misunderstandings  which  bad  arisen,  and  to  facilitate  tbe  comprehension  of  tbe  work. 
Perhaps  tbe  best  arrangement  would  be  to  place  tbe  portions  which  differ  side  by  side 
in  two  parallel  columns.  Cf.  my  Biss,  do  prior e ct  posteriore  forma  Kantianm  Griticcs 
j’afiWiW  piM’CB  (Berl.,  1862),  in  which  I attempt  to  show  in  detail  tbe  correctness  of 
Kant’s  orvn  judgment ; in  tbe  second  edition  of  tbe  Critique  of  tbo  Pm'o  Reason,  as 
also  in  tbe  previous  ‘■'‘Prolegomena"  of  1783,  Kant  gives  greater  prominence  to  tbe 
realistic  side  of  bis  system,  a side  belonging  to  it  from  tbe  beginning,  and  which  be 
bad  also  made  distinct  enough  for  tbe  attentive  reader,  but  which  bad  been  mistaken 
by.  hasty  readers ; injustice  is  done  to  Kant  by  those  who  perceive  in  this  an  essential 
changing  of  tbe  thought,  but  who  affirm  cither  that  Kant  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
or  even  (as  Schopenhauer  pretends)  that  be  hypocritically  denied  it.  Michelet’s  re- 
joinder (in  bis  journal,  21c?’  Oeda7ike,  III.,  1862,  pp.  237-2-13)  is  defective  from  its 
HegeHanizing  misinterpretation  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  things  in  themselves, 
which  affect  us  and  thereby  call  forth  in  us  ideas ; he  interprets  Kant  as  meaning  by  this 
the  unity  of  essence  in  the  variety  of  phenomena  (cf.  below  ad  § 122).  Of  the  contents 
' of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Pcason,  as  also  of  the  other  principal  works  of  Kant,  an 
account  wfil  be  given  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  Kantian  system,  rather  than  in 
this  preliminary  review. 

Prolegomena  zu  einerjeden  kunftigen  Metaphysik,  die  aWWissenschaft  wird  auftreten 
konnen.,  Riga,  1783.  [Prolegomena  to  Future  Metaphysics,  translated  by  John  Rich- 
ardson, in  Kant’s  Metaphysical  Woi'ks,  London,  1836. — 2V.]  The  principal  contents  of 
this  work  were  subsequently  incorporated  by  Kant  into  the  second  edition  of  the  Gn- 
tique  of  the  Pure  Reason.  In  reply  to  a review  in  the  Qott.  gel.  Ans.  of  Jan.  19, 1782 — 
written  by  Garve,  but  mutilated  before  publication  by  Feder  (subsequently  published 
elsewhere  in  its  original  form),  and  in  which  the  realistic  element  in  Kant’s  doctrine 
had  been  overlooked  and  his  doctrine  too  nearly  identified  ■with  Berkeley’s  idealism— 
Kant  brings  the  realistic  element,  which  in  the  first  ed.  of  the  Critique  had  rather  been 
presupposed  as  something  universally  recognized  than  made  the  subject  of  special 
remark,  into  strong  relief.  In  the  preface  Kant  relates  how  he  had  first  been  awakened 
from  his  “ dogmatic  slumber”  by  Hume’s  doubts  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion ; the  spark,  thrown  out  by  the  skeptic,  had  kindled  the  critical  light. 

Ueber  Schulz's  (preacher  at  Giclsdorf)  Vcrsuch  eitier  Anleitung  zur  SiUcidehre  fur  alle 
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Mensohen  oline  Unterschied  der  Beligian,  in  tho  Jtaisoniiirendes  BilcJicnerzeicIiniss" 
Konigsberg,  1783,  No.  7.  Kant  takes  exception,  from  his  critical  stand-point,  to  a 
psychology  and  an  ethics  aiming  at  a consistent  development  of  the  Leibnitzian  princi- 
ples of  the  gradations  of  existences  and  of  determinism ; for  Kant,  determinism  is  now 
identical  with  fatahsm,  and  instead  of  a place  in  the  scale  of  natural  being,  ho  now 
plnitna  for  man  a freedom  which  “places  him  completely  outside  of  the  chain  of  natural 
causes.”  (On  the  subsequent  removal  of  Schulz,  who  was  a man  full  of  character, 
from  his  charge,  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  'Wdllner-Ministry,  compare  Volkmar,  Bdi- 
gionsprocess  des  Predigers  Schulz  zu  Oklsdoif,  ernes  Lichtfreundes  des  18.  Jahrhundei-ts, 
Leips.,  1845.) 

Jdcen  su  einer  aUgemeinen  Gesohiehte  in  tceltburgerlkher  AMcht,  in  the  Berliner  Mo- 
natsscJmft,  November,  1784,  heisst  AufkUirung ? ibid.,  December,  1784.  [Trans- 
lated in  Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (10)  and  (1),  see  above,  p.  138.— yr.]  Kant’s  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  “ enlightenment  ” means  issuing  from  the  period  of  self-inflicted 
minority. 

Beeension  mn  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  Geschiclite  der  Menschheit,  in  the 
(Jena)  AUg.  Littztg.,  1785.  Writing  from  the  stand-point  of  Criticism,  Kant,  who 
separates  sharply  from  each  other  nature  and  freedom,  here  condemns  speculations 
resting  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  essential  unity  of  those  elements ; Kant’s  criticism  of 
Herder  is,  in  a ccitain  sense,  at  the  same  time  a reaction  of  his  later  against  his  earlier 
stand -point. 

Ueber  die  Vulcane  im  Monde,  Berl.  Monatsschr.,  March,  1785.  [In  Essays  and  Trea- 
tises, II.  (4),  see  above,  p.  139. — Tr.\ 

Von  der  Unreehtmdssigkeit  des  Buchernachdrucics,  ib. , May,  1785.  [In  Essays  and 
Treatises,  I.  (5),  see  p.  138. — Tr.'\ 

Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Begriffs  ron  einer  Menschenrace,  ib.,  Nov.,  1785. 

Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  SUten,  Riga,  1785,  etc.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  I. 


'2),  see  p.  138. — Tr.'\ 

Metaphijsische  Anfangsgrande  der  Hattirwissenschaft,  Riga,  1780,  etc. 
Muthmasslicher  Anfang  der  Menschengeschichie,  Berl.  Monatsschr.,  Jan.,  1780. 
[Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (7),  see  p.  138.-2V.]  Ueber  [Gotti)  HvfelancTs  Gmndsatz 
des  Naturrechts,  Ally.  Littztg.,  1780.  Fas  heisst  sich  %m  Benken  orientiren.  Beil. 
M.  Oct.,  1780.  [In  Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (9),  see  p.  138.— ^r.]  (Kants  i^wer  to 
this  question  is  : To  be  guided  in  one’s  beliefs— in  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ob- 
iective  principles  of  reason-by  a subjective  principle  of  reason  ; we  err  only  when  we 
confound  both,  and  consequently  take  spiritual  need  for  insight. ) Einige  Bemerksmgen 
zu  Jacob's  “ Priifung  der  Menddssohn' schen  Morgenetunden  " (inserted  m Jacob  s work, 

after  the  preface).  _ , . . .^rr-  , n / 

Ueber  den  Gebrauch  teleblegischer  Principien  in  der  PhOosophie,  m Wieland  s ileufecA. 

Mereur,  January,  1788. 

Entile  der praktischen  Vernunft,  Riga,  1788  ; 0th  ed.,  Leips.,  1827. 

JCritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  Berlin  and  Libau,  1790,  etc. 

Ueber  eine  Entdeckung  (Eberhard’s),  nach  der  aUe  fieue  Kritik  der  Vernunft  durch 
eine  mere  entbehrlieh  gemacht  warden  soU,  KOnigsberg,  1790.  U^er  Senwarmera,  und 

(toasaere,  in  Borowski’s  book  on  Cagliostro,  Konigsberg,  1790. 

Ueber  das  MissUngenaaerphaoso2->hiselusn  Versucheinder  Theodwee,  Berl  Monatsschr 
Septemb.,1791.  [Essays  aird  Treatises,  II.  (0),  see  p.  139.- Tr.]  ^ 

Ueber  die  ton  der  K.  AJeademie  der  Wisseiwchaften  zu  BerUnfur  das  Jahr  1791  a?«- 
gesetzte  Preisaufgabc : weeklies  sind  die  wirkUchen  Fortschritte,  die  die  Metaphysi  x,  t 
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Leibnitz's  und  Wdjf's  Zeilen  gemacU  hat?  ed.  by  F.  Th.  Rink,  Konigsberg,  1804. 
Kant  seeks  here,  without  treating  especially  of  the  works  of  others,  to  show  the  im- 
yortance  of  the  progress  from  the  Leibnitzo-Woffian  dogmatism  to  Criticism.  The 
work  was  not  sent  in  to  compete  for  the  prize. 

DieBeligion  innerhalb  der  Bremen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  Kdnisgberg,  1793  ; 2d  ed., 
ibid.,  1794.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (8),  see  p.  139.— y/-.]  The  first  section  of  this 
work,  “On  Radical  Evil,”  was  first  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  ^'■Berlin. 
Monatsschrift"  for  1792. 

Ueberden  Gemeinsprtich : das  mag  in  der  Theorie  richtig  sein,  passt  abernicht  fur 
die  Praxis,  Berl.  Monatsschr.,  Sept.,  1793.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (4),  see  p.  138 — 
Tr.}  This  mnYiTn  [“  That  may  be  true  in  theory,  but  will  not  do  in  practice”],  in  so 
far  as  it  is  applied  to  moral  or  legal  obligations,  is  condenoned  by  Kant  as  pernicious  for 
morality  in  individual  intercourse,  as  also  for  the  ends  of  civil  and  international  law. 

Ueber  Phitosophie  uberhaupt,  in  Beck’s  Auszug  aus  Kant's  kritischen  Schriften,  Riga, 
1793-94. 

Etwasiiberden  Einfluss  desMondes  auf  die  Witterung,  Berl.  Monatsschr.,  May,  1794. 
Bas  Ende  alter  Binge,  ib.,  1794.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (2)  and  (9),  see  pp.  138, 9. — 
Tr.-\ 

Zum  ewigen  Prieden,  ein  pJiilosophischer  Entwurf,  Konigsberg,  1795;  2d  ed.,  ib., 
179G.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (G),  see  p.  138. — Tr.^ 

Zu  Summei'ing,  uber  das  Organ  der  Seete,  Konigsberg,  179G.  Kant  expresses  the 
conjecture,  that  the  water  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain  may  be  the  agent  for  transmitting 
affections  from  one  brain-fibre  to  another. 

Von  eincm  neuerdings  m'hobenen  wrnehmen  Tone  in  der  PhUosophie,  Berl.  Mcmatsschr. , 
May,  179G.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (5),  see  p.  139. — 77'.]  (Against  Platonizing 
sentimental  philosophers.)  Ausgleichung  eines  auf  Missverstand  benthenden  mathemati- 
schen  Streits,  ib.,  Oct.,  179G.  (A  few  words  in  explanation  of  an  expression  employed  by 
Kant,  which,  taken  literally,  was  inappropriate  ; he  desires  the  same  to  be  understood 
in  its  right  sense  from  its  connection.)  Verkundigung  des  nahen  Abscldusses  eines 
Tractates  zu  emgen  Ftieden  in  der  Phitosophie,  Berl.  Monatsschr.,  Dec.,  179G.  (Against 
Joh.  Georg  Schlosser.) 

Metaphyskche  Anfangsgriinde  der  Rechtslchre,  Konigsberg,  1797 ; 2d  ed.,  1798.  Me- 
taphysische  Anfangsgriinde  der  Tugendlehre,  Konigsberg,  1797;  2d  ed.,  1803.  These 
two  works  bear  m common  the  title ; Metaphysik  der  Sitten  (Parts  I.  and  II.). 

Uebei-  ein  vermeintes  Recht,  aus  Menschenliebe  zu  liigen,  Berl.  Blatter,  1797. 

Ber  Streit  der  Facultdten,  containing  also  the  essay : Yon  del'  Maclit  des  Gemuthes, 
durchden  blossen  Vorsaiz  seiner  krankliaften  GefuhleMeisterzu  werden,  Konigsberg,  1798. 

Anthropologie  in  pragmatischer  Hinsicht,  Konigsberg,  1798. 

Vorrede  zu  Jachmann's  Priifung  der  Kantischen  Religionsphilosophie  in  PlinsicJit  auf 
die  ihr  beigelegte  Aehnliehkeit  mit  dem  reinen  Mysticimnus,  Konigsberg,  1800.  Nach- 
schrift  eines  Freandes  zu  Heilsberg's  Yorrede  zu  MMkds  litthauischcni  Wbrterbuch,  Ko- 
nigsberg, 1800. 

Kant  s Logik,  edited  by  J.  B.  Jasche,  Konigsberg,  1800.  [Transl.  by  J.  Richardson, 
see  above,  p.  139. — •Tr.'] 

Kant's  physische  Geographie,  ed.  by  Rink,  Konigsberg,  1802-1803.  (Of.  on  this  work 
Reuschle,  in  the  article  above  cited,  pp.  C2-G5.) 

Kant  uber  Padagogik,  ed.  by  Rink,  Konigsberg,  1803. 

The  complete  editions  of  Kant’s  works  contain,  further,  letters,  explanations,  and 
other  minor  ^vritten  deliverances  of  Kant.  With  Kant’s  co-operation,  his  “ Vermischte 
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Sclmftcn"  were  published  by  Tieftrunk,  iu  3 vols.,  Hallo,  1799,  and  several  minor 
works,  by  Rink,  Kdnigsberg,  1800.  A manuscript  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Nature,  on 
which  Kant  labored  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published ; sec  (Gin- 
scher  ?)  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrbilcher,  ed.  by  Haym,  I.,  1858,  pp.  80-84,  Schubert,  in  the 
N.  preuss.  Frovincialblatt,  Kdnigsb.,  1858,  pp.  58-01,  aud  particularly  Rudolf  Reickc, 
in  the  Altpreuss.  Monatsschr.,  Vol.  I.,  Konigsberg,  1804,  pp.  742-749. 

ICant’s  critical  writings  were  translated  into  Latin  by  F.  G.  Bom,  4 vols. , Leijjsic, 
1790-98 ; other  translations  are  cited  by  Tennemann,  in  his  dcrOcsch.  der  Philos. , 

5th  ed.,  Leips.,  1829,  ad  § 388,  p.  480  seq.,  and  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  edition  of  Rosenkranz 
and  Schubert,  p.  217  seq.,  and  by  others.  An  account  of  French  translations  is  given 
by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  Fichte’s  Zeitsclir.,  XXIX.,  Halle,  1850,  p.  129  seq.  Of  English 
translations  we  may  here  mention,  in  addition  to  those  cited  in  the  following  para- 
graph, J.  W.  Semple’s  translation  of  the  Orundlcgung  zur  Metaph.  der  Sitten,  together 
with  extracts  from  others  of  Kant’s  ethical  works  (Edinburgh,  1830),  of  which  a new 
edition  has  recently  been  published,  Jaearing  the  title:  “ The  Metaphysics  of  Ethics," 
with  an  Introduction  by  H.  Calderwood  (but  without  Semple’s  introduction  and  supple- 
ment), Edinburgh,  1809. 

§ 122.  By  the  critique  of  the  reason  Kant  understands  the  examina- 
tion of  the  origin,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Pure 
reason  is  his  name  for  reason  independent  of  all  experience.  The 
“ Ontique  of  the  Pure  Reason  ” subjects  the  pure  speculative  reason 
to  a critical  scrutiny.  Kant  holds  that  this  Scrutiny  must  precede  all 
other  philosophical  procedures.  Kant  terms  every  philosophy,  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  without  having  previously  justified 
this  act  by  an  examination  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  a form  of 
“ Dogmatism ; ” the  philosophical  limitation  of  knowledge  to  expe- 
rience he  calls  “ Empiricism  philosophical  doubt  as  to  all  knowledge 
transcending  experience,  in  so  far  as  this  doubt  is  grounded  on  the 
insutficiency  of  all  existing  attempts  at  demonstration,  and  not  on  an 
examination  of  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  is  termed 
by  him  “ Skepticism,”  and  his  own  philosophy,  which  makes  all  fur- 
ther philosophizing  dependent  on  the  result  of  such  an  examination, 
“ Criticism.”  Criticism  is  “ transcendental  philosophy  ” or  “ transcen- 
dental idealism,”  in  so  far  as  it  inquires  into  and  then  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  a transcendent  knowledge,  i.  e..  of  knowledge  respecting 

what  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience. 

Kant  sets  out  in  his  critique  of  the  reason  with  a twofold  division 
of  judgments  (in  particular,  of  categorical  judgments).  With  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  he  divides  them 
into  analytical  or  elucidating  judgments— where  the  predicate  can  be 
found  ill  the  conception  of  the  subject  by  simple  analysis  of  the  latter 
or  is  identical  with  it  (in  which  latter  case  the  analytical  judgment  is 
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an  identical  one)— and  synthetic  or  amplificative  judgments— where 
the  predicate  is  not  contained  in  the  concept  of  the  subject,  but  is 
added  to  it.  The  principle  of  analytical  judgments  is  the  principle  of 
identity  and  contradiction  ; a synthetic  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  can- 
not be  formed  from  the  conception  of  its  subject  on  the  basis  of  tliis 
principle  alone.  Kant  further  discriminates,  with  reference  to  their 
origin  as  parts  of  human  knowledge,  between  judgments  d jyriori  and 
judgments  d^osterioTi  j by  the  latter  he  understands  judgments  of 
e.Kperience,  but  by  .judgments  d 'priori,  in  the  absolute  sense,  those 
which  are  completely  independent  of  all  experience,  and  in  the  rela- 
tive sense,  those  which  are  based  indirectly  on  experience,  or  in  which 
the  conceptions  employed,  though  not  derived  immediately  from  expe- 
rience, are  deduced  from  others  that  were  so  derived.  As  absolute 
judgments  d priori  Kant  regards  all  those  which  have  the  marks  of 
necessity  and  strict  imiversality,  assuming  (what  he  does  not  prove,  but 
simply  posits  as  self-evident,  although  his  whole  system  depends  upon 
it)  that  necessity  and  strict  universality  arc  derivable  from  no  combi- 
nation of  experiences,  but  only  independently  of  all  experience.  All 
analytical  judgments  are  judgments  d pnori ; for  although  the  sub- 
ject-conception may  have  been  obtained  through  experience,  yet 
to  its  analysis,  from  which  the  judgment  results,  no  fiutlier  expe- 
rience is  necessary.  Syirthetic  judgments,  on  the  contrary,  fall  into 
two  classes.  If  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  ef- 
fected by  the  aid  of  experience,  the  judgment  is  synthetic  d poste- 
riori; if  it  is  effected  apart  from  all  experience,  it  is  synthetic  d 
priori.  Kant  holds  the  existence  of  judgments  of  the  latter  class  to  be 
undeniable ; for  among  the  judgments  which  are  recognized  as  strictly 
universal  and  apodictical,  and  which  are  consequently,  according  to 
Kant’s  assumption,  judgments  d priori,  he  finds  judgments  which 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  to  be  synthetic.  Among  these 
belong,  first  of  all,  most  mathematical  judgments.  Some  of  the  fun- 
damental jirdgments  of  arithmetic  {e.  g.,  a=a)  are,  indeed,  according 
to  Kant,  of  an  analytical  nature  ; but  the  rest  of  them,  together  with 
all  geometrical  judgments,  are,  in  his  view,  synthetic,  and,  since  they 
have  the  marks  of  strict  universality  and  necessity,  are  synthetic  judg- 
ments d priori.  The  same  character  pertains,  according  to  Kant,  to  the 
most  general  propositions  of  physics,  such  as,  for  example,  that  in  all  the 
chauges  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchanged. 
Tliese  propositions  are  known  to  bo  ^ true  apart  from  all  experience, 
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since  they  are  universal  and  apodictical  judgments  ; and  yet  they  are 
not  obtained  through  a mere  analysis  of  the  conceptions  of  their  sub- 
jects, for  the  predicate  adds  something  to  those  conceptions.  In  like 
manner,  finally,  are  all  metaphysical  principles,  at  least  in  their  ten- 
dency, synthetic  judgments  d priori,  e.  g.,  the  princiifie,  that  every 
event  must  have  a cause.  And  if  the  principles  of  metaphysics  are 
not  altogether  incontrovertible,  yet  those  of  mathematics  at  least  are 
established  beyond  all  dispute.  There  exist,  therefore,  concludes 
Kant,  synthetic  judgments  oL priori  or  judgments  of  the  pure  reason. 
The  fundamental  question  of  his  Critique  becomes,  then : How  are 
synthetic  judgments  d. priori  possible  % 

The  answer  given  is:  Synthetic  judgments  a priori  a.re  possible, 
because  man  brings  to  the  material  of  knowledge,  Avhich  he  acquires 
empirically  in  virtue  of  his  receptivity,  certain  pure  forms  of  knowd- 
edge,  which  he  himself  creates  in  virtue  of  his  spontaneity  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  experience  and  into  which  he  fits  all  given  material. 
These  forms,  which  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  expe- 
rience, are  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  objects 
of  experience,  because  whatever  is  to  be  an  object  for  me,  must  take 
on  the  forms  through  which  the  Ego,  my  original  consciousness,  or  the 
“ transcendental  unity  of  apperception,”  shapes  all  that  is  presented  to 
it;  they  have,  therefore,  objective  vahdity  in  a synthetic  judgment  d 
priori.  But  the  objects,  with  reference  to  which  they  possess  this 
validity,*  are  not  the  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental  objects,  i.  e., 
objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  our  mode  of  concemng 
them ; they  are  only  the  empirical  objects  or  the  phenomena  Avhich 
exist  in  our  consciousness  in  the  form  of  mental  representations. 
The  things-in-themselves  are  unknowable  for  man.  Only  a creative, 
divine  mind,  that  gives  them  reality  at  the  same  time  that  it  thinlvs 
them,  can  have  power  tnily  to  know  them.  Things-in-themselves  do 
not  conform  themselves  to  the  forms  of  human  knowledge,  because  the 
human  consciousness  is  not  creative,  because  human  perception  is  not 
free  from  subjective  elements,  is  not  “intellectual  intuition.  Is  or  do 
the  forms  of  human  knowledge  conform  themselves  to  things-iu-them- 
selves ; otherwise,  all  our  knowledge  would  bo  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity  and  strict  universality.  But  all  empirical  objects,  since 
they  are  only  representations  in  our  minds,  do  conform  themselves  to 
the  forms  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  we  can  know  empirical  ob- 
jects or  phenomena,  but  only  these.  All  valid  dpidori  knowledge  has 
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respect  only  to  plienomena,  hence  to  objects  of  real  or  possible  expe- 
rience. 

The  fomis  of  knowledge  are  fonns  either  of  intuition  or  of  thought. 
The  “ Tramcenclental  ^Esthetic  ” treats  of  the  former,  the  “ Tran- 
scendental  Logic  ” of  the  latter. 

The  fonns  of  intuition  are  space  and  time.  Space  is  the  form  of 
external  sensibility ; .time  is  the  form  of  internal  and  indirectly  of  ex- 
ternal sensibility.  On  the  djprioH  nature  of  space  depends  the  possi- 
bility of  geometrical,  and  on  the  d priori  natm’e  of  time  depends  the 
possibility  of  arithmetical  judgments.  Things-in-themselves  or  tran- 
scendental objects  are  related  neither  to  space  nor  to  time ; all  co-ex- 
istence and  succession  are  only  in  phenomenal  objects,  and  consequently 
only  in  the  perceiving  Subject. 

The  forms  of  thought  are  the  twelve  categories  or  original  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  on  which  all  the  forms  of  our  judgments  are 
conditioned.  They  are:  unity,  plurality,  totality, — reality,  negation, 
limitation, — substantiality,  causality,  reciprocal  action, — possibility, 
existence,  necessity.  On  their  d priori  nature  depends  the  validity  of 
the  most  general  judgments,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  empiri- 
cal knowledge.  The  thingSTin-themselves  or  transcendental  objects 
have  neither  unity  nor  plm-ality ; they  are  not  substances,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  the  causal  relation,  or  to  any  of  the  categories ; the  cate- 
gories arc  applicable  only  to  the  phenomenal  objects  which  are  in  our 
consciousness. 

The  reason  strives  to  rise  above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  un 
derstanding,  wdiich  is  confined  to  the  finite  and  conditioned,  to  the 
unconditioned.  It  fonns  the  idea  of  the  soul,  as  a substance  which 
ever  endures ; of  the  world,  as  an  unlimited  causal  series ; and  of  God, 
as  the  absolute  substance  and  union  of  all  perfections,  or  as  the  “ most 
perfect  being.”  Since  these  ideas  relate  to  objects  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  all  possible  experience,  they  have  no  theoretic  validity ; if 
the  latter  is  claimed  for  them  (in  dogmatic  metaphysics),  this  is  simply 
the  result  of  a misleading  logic  foimded  on  appearances,  or  of  dia- 
lectic. The  psychological  paralogism  confounds  the  unity  of  the  I — 
which  can  never  be  conceived  as  a predicate,  but  only  and  always  as  a 
subject  with  the  simplicity  and  absolute  pennanence  of  a psychical 
substance.  Cosmology  leads  to  antinomies,  whose  mutually  contradic- 
tory members  are  each  equally  susceptible  of  indirect  demonstration,  if 
the  reality  of  space,  time,  and  the  categories  bo  presupposed,  but 
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wliicli,  with  tliG  refutation  of  tliis  supposition,  cease  to  exist.  Eational 
theology,  in  seeking  by  the  ontological,  cosmological,  and  physico-the- 
ological  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  becomes  involved  in 
a series  of  sopliistications.  Still,  these  ideas  of  the  reason  are  in  two 
respects  of  value : (1)  theoretically,  when  viewed  not  as  constitutive 
principles,  through  which  a real  knowledge  of  things-in-themselves 
can  be  obtained,  but  as  regulative  principles,  which  aflirm  that,  how- 
ever far  empirical  investigation  may  at  any  time  have  advanced,  the 
sphere  of  objects  of  possible  experience  can  never  be  regarded  as  fully 
exhausted,  but  that  there  will  always  be  room  for  further  investiga- 
tion ; (2)  practically,  in  so  far  as  they  render  conceivable  suppositions, 
to  which  the  practical  reason  conducts  with  moral  necessity. 

In  the  “ Metaphysical  Principles  of  Physics  ” Kant  seeks,  by 
reducing  matter  to  forces,  to  justify  a dynamical  explanation  of 
nature. 


On  Kiuit’s  philosophy  in  general  and,  in  particular,  on  his  theoretical  philosophy  there  exist  numbenesa 
works  by  KanUans,  semi-Kantians,  and  anti-KanUans,  the  most  Importjmt  of  which  will  be  mentioned  below  ; 
compare  in  regard  to  them  cspeciaUy  the  History  of  Kantism,  by  Rosenkranz,  subjoined  ns  ToL  XII.  to  his 
complete  edition  of  Kant’s  works.  Of  the  relatively  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  wo  may  nime,  in  addition 
to  the  authors  of  general  histories  of  philosophy,  and,  especially,  of  histories  of  modem  philosophy  (Hegel, 
Michelet,  Erdmann,  Kuno  Fischer,  I.  Hcrm.  Fichte,  Chalybuha,  Hlrici,  Biedermann,  G.  Weigclt,  Barchou  do 
Penhoiin,  A.  Ott,  Willm,'  and  others,  see  above,  pp.  137)  the  foUowing;  Charles  VUlers  {PhUosophle  de  Kant, 
Metz,  ISOl),  Tissot,  the  translator  of  the  Critique  of  Bure  Reason  {Critique  deta  Raison.  Pure,  3 Id.  en  frait- 
rais  Paris,  1S64),  Amand  Saintes  {Ilistoire  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Phllosophie  de  Kant,  Paris  and  Hamburg,  1841), 
Barni  (who  has  translated  and  annotated  several  of  Kant’s  works),  Victor  Cousin  {Leqons  sur  la  philosophie 
de  Kant,  deUvered  in  1820,  Par.,  1842,  4th  cd..  Par.,  1804),  E.  Mnurial  {U  Scepticisme  combaUu  dans  ses 
prinetpes,  analyse ct  discussion  des  principes  du  scepticisme  de  Kant,  1867),  Emile  Saisset  {Le  Scqyttclsnw, 
Mnesldime,  Pascal,  Ka,U,  Pari-s  1805,  2d  ed.,  (bid.,  1807),  Pasqunlc  Galuppi 

della  connoscensa,  Naples,  1819),  F.  A.  Nitsch  {View  of  Kant's  Principles,  London,  1.90),  A F-  St- Wdheh 
{Elements  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  London,  1798),  Meiklejohn  {CrUique  of  Pure  Reason,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Imm.  Kant,  London,  1855),  and  further,  among  others,  Th.  A Suabedisscn  (P^«  p«- 

los  ForscJiungen  liber  die  Katur  der  menschllchen  Erkointnlss  von  Plato  bis  Kant,  Marburg, ISOo),  Ed.Benck^ 
{Kant  und  diephilos.  Aufgabe  unserer  Zeit,  Berlin,  1832),  Mirbt  {Kant  und  seine  K^.folger,  Jen^l  , A 
C.  Glaser  {Be  principlis  phllosophice  Kantiaruc,  dies,  inaug.,  Halle,  1844),  Chr.  H.  {fn  saelchem  Sinne 

die  deutsche  Philosophic  jetri  wleder  an  Kant  sich  eu  orientlren  Iiat,  Loipsic,  184.),  O.  TTlc  {U^  denRaum 
ZTdie  RaumtheJe  des  Arist.  laul  Ka>U,  HaUe,  1850),  JuUus  Rupp 

Phllosophie  und  das  Verhaitniss  derselben  mr  Gegenwart,  KOnigsberg,  1857),  Joh.  Jacoby  {Rant  und  Jes- 
sing, Rede  zu  Kants  Geburtstagsfeier,  KOnigsberg,  1869),  Thcod.  Strater  {Be  princimphilos  R.,  diss 
inaua.  Bonn,  1869),  J.  B.  Moyer  (Ucher  den  Kriticismus  mil  besonderer  RilcksiclU  aif  Rant,  in  the  Zeitsd^r. 
f Ph'  Vol  37,  1800,  pp.  220-20.3,  and  Vol.  39,  1801,  pp.  40-00),  L.  Noack  (f.  Kants  Aufcrsteliung 
Grabi,  seine  Lehre  urkundlich  dargestellt,  Leipsic,  1801 ; Kant  mil  Oder  ohne 
of  Oppenhelm’s  Beutsch.  Jahrb.fdr  Pol.  u.  Utt.,  1802),  the  anonymous  work  enUtled  Ato 
KrimderKa,itischenFreVieitslehre  (by  the  author  of  Bas  unbeiousste  Gelstesleben  und  d,e  goUliche  Often 
™ MpJe  1801),  Mlchells  {Bie  Pidlos.  Kants  und  ihr  Elnjluss  ayf  die  E,U,olcklung  der  neuc-en  Aa- 

Ka,it  Oder -was  1st  die  Vernunftt  in  the  Zeitschr.  filr  die  luth.  Theol.  u.  Rmche,  180.3,  pp.  ft-l~o)  .Toll 
Philosophic,  Frankf.-on  thc-M.,  1800).  Trondclcnb-arg  ( t cAr  cine  Ldcie  in  Ra.U  s RewU,  ton  ccr 
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saiiasaeiiclcn  Siib}ccUvUiil  dca  Saumes  nnd  der  ZeU,  eUi  l-rltlsches  mid  aiUikritisches  Blatt,  in  Hist.  BeUr.  s. 
rhilos.,  III.,  pp.  215-270,  Kuno  Fischer  und  sein  Hunt,  elite  Entgegnung,  Leipsio,  1809),  W.  POuger  ( I/ister 
Kant's  transcendentale  /Esthellk,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Marburg,  1807),  Siegmund  Levy  {Kant's  Krit.  d. 

Vent,  inihrem  Verhdltniss  zur  Krltik  der  Sprache,  Dissertation,  Bonn,  1808),  Gustav  Knauer  {CoiUriir 
mid  Contradictorlsch,  nebsi  converglrenden  Zehrstilcken,  festgeslellt,  und  Kant's  Kategorientafel  berichtigt, 
Halle,  1808),  G.  Thiele  (1I7«  sind  synlhet.  Urthetle  der  Mathematik  A priori  mdglich}  Inaug.  Dissert,  Halle, 
1809),  P . Uebcrwcg  {Der  Grundgedanke  des  Kantischen  Krittcismus  nach  seiner  Entstehungszeit  und  seinem 
icissenschaftUchen  Werth,  in  the  Altpreuss.  3fonaissckr(ft,  VI.,  1809,  pp.  216-224),  Aug.  Muller  {Die  Grund- 
lagen  der  Kantlsctien  Fhilosophle,  vom  naturiclss.  SMndpunkte  geseben,  ibid.,  pp.  358-421),  IV.  Bolton  (Bx- 
amination  gf  the  Principles  of  Kant  and  ilamiUon,  London,  1809),  J.  B.  Meyer  {Kant's  Psychologie,  Berlin, 
1870).  Some  other  works,  concerning  more  special  problems,  %vill  bo  mentioned  below  in  the  course  of  tho 
e.vposition.  [A.  B.  ICroegor,  K.'s  Sgst.  of  Transcendentalism,  in  J.  qf  Spec.  Ph.,  1809.— 2>-.] 


By  the  “dogmatism  of  metaphysics,”  as  whose  most  important  exponent  he  men- 
tions Wolff,  Kant  understands  the  universal  confidence  of  metaphysics  in  its  principles, 
independently  of  any  previous  critique  of  the  rational  faculty  itself,  merely  on  account 
of  its  success  in  the  employment  of  those  principles  (Kant  vs.  Eberhard,  Ueber  eine 
Entdeclcung,  etc.,  Ros.  and  Schubert’s  ed.  of  Kant’s  Works,  I.,  p.  452),  or  the  dogmatic 
procedure  of  the  reason  (arguing  rigidly  from  philosophical  conceptions)  without  pre- 
vious critique  of  its  own  power  (Pref.  to  2d  orig.  ed.  of  the  Or.  of  Pure  R,  p.  xxxv). 
By  skepticism,  as  maintained  especially  by  David  Hume,  Kant  understands  a general 
nnstrust  of  the  pure  reason,  without  previous  critique  of  the  same,  merely  on  account 
of  tho  contradictory  nature  of  its  assertions  (ib. , I.  p.  452).  Kant  holds  that  from 
the  empirical  stand-point  the  existence  of  God  and  tho  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  proved,  since  both  lie  completely  beyond  the  range  of  experience,  and  secs  in 
Locke’s  attempt  to  prove  them  an  inconsequence  (CV.  of  the  Pure  R.,  Ros.  and  Schu. 
pp.  127  andB22  seq.),  so  that  to  him  skepticism  appears  as  the  necessary  result  of  em- 
piricism. The  pure  reason,  in  its  dogmatic  use,  must  appear  before  the  critical  eye  of 
a Wgher  and  judicial  reason  {ib.  p.  767) ; the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  is  the  true 
tribimal  for  aU  controversies  of  the  reason  (p.  779) ; to  proceed  critically  in  dealing 
u ith  ever^hmg  which  pertains  to  metaphysics,  is  the  maxim  of  a universal  mistrust  of 
aU  synthetic  propositions  of  metaphysics,  so  long  as  a universal  gi-ound  of  their  possi- 
bihtym  the  essential  conditions  of  our  cognitive  faculties  has  not  been  made  patent 
(IS.  Ebeihard,  I.  p.  452).  Kant  defines  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  as  meaning' 
an  exammation  of  the  rational  faculty  m general,  in  respect  of  all  the  directions,  if 

fom  that  whif7"  1° independently  of  experience;  it  is  there- 
not  oflv  f T 1 r metaphysics  whatever  is  possible,  and  determines 

urincinL  Tf 

hTZ  H 1 to  Kant, 

Liftv^fnS'c  Medged  priori,  and  pure  reason  the 

of  thefnire^rn  knowledge  absolutely  d priori  is  evolved.  The  critique 

the^pm  condition  of  a system  of  the  pure  reason  or  of  aU  pure  dynwrfknowl- 

objettrLfrhf"'ur®  f ® '^<lertaken  by  Kant,  it  has  been 

thff  Itml  S scrutinized  by  thought,  and  that  to  seek  to  examine 

before  tbiT.lr-  ’^^^t  “itecedently  to  aU  real  thinking,  is  therefore  to  attempt  to  think 
g,  or  like  attempting  to  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water 


fcatares  by  K?nt  the  faculties  of  tho  soul  was  simply  aaoptod  in  its  funciamentai 

unfortunate  thE  wrier  ^ 

bn  eritoiuo  of  the  coudiUona  of  imowiotlgo,  llerbart,  in  parUouiar,  has  pointed  out. 
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(Hegel).  But  tliis  objection  is  refuted  by  tbe  distinction  between  pre-critical  and 
critico-pbilosophic  thinking.  The  former  must  undoubtedly  precede  the  critique  of 
the  reason,  but  must  finally  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  which  is  to  it  what  optics 
is  to  seeing.  But  after  that  through  critical  reflection  the  origin  and  extent  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  measure  and  kind  of  its  validity  have  been  ascertained,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible for  philosophic  thought  on  this  basis  to  make  further  advances.  (Cf.  my  iSyst.  of 
Loffk,  § 31,  and  Kuno  Fischer’s  work,  cited  above.) 

Kant  traces  the  genesis  of  his  critique  of  the  reason  to  the  stimulus  which  ho 
received  from  Hume.  He  says  (in  the  Introduction  to  the  Prolegomena)^  that  after 
Locke’s  and  Leibnitz’s  essays  on  the  human  understanding,  nay,  more,  since  the 
first  rise  of  metaphysics,  nothing  more  important  had  appeared  in  this  field  of  inquiry 
than  the  skepticism  of  Hume.  Hume  “ brought  no  light  into  this  species  of  knowl- 
edge, but  he  struck,  nevertheless,  a spark  from  which  a light  might  well  have  been 
kindled,  if  it  had  fallen  on  susceptible  tinder.”  “I  confess  freely  that  it  was  the 
exception  taken  by  David  Hume”  (to  the  conception  of  causality),  “which  many 
years  ago  first  interrupted  my  dogmatic  slumber,  and  gave  to  my  inquiries  in  the 
field  of  speculative  philosophy  an  altogether  new  direction.  I tried  first  whether 
Hume’s  objections  might  not  be  generalized,  and  soon  found  that  the  conception  of  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  through  which  the  im- 
derstanding  conceives  A priori  connections  among  things,  but  rather  that  metaphysics 
was  fiUed  only  vdth  the  like  conceptions.  I sought  to  assure  myself  of  their  number, 
and  having  succeeded  according  to  my  wish,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  a single  princi- 
ple, I proceeded  to  the  deduction  of  these  conceptions,  of  which  I was  now  assured, 
that  they  were  not,  as  Hume  had  apprehended,  of  empirical  derivation,  but  that  they 
originated  in  the  pure  understanding.” 

Kant  applies  the  epithet  transcendental  not  to  aU  knowledge  d priori,  but  only  to  the 
knowledge  that  and  how  certain  notions  (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  solely 
d priori  or  are  possible.  In  distinction  from  transcendental  knowledge,  Kant  caUs  that 
a transcendent  use  of  conceptions,  which  goes  beyond  aU  possible  experience.  The 
critique  of  the  reason,  which  is  itself  transcendental,  demonstrates  the  illegitimacy  of 

aU  transcendent  employment  of  the  reason. 

The  order  of  the  investigation  in  the  “ Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason"  is  as  follows . 
In  the  Introduction  Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  actual  existence  of  knowledge 
bearing  the  character  peculiar  to  what  he  terms  “synthetic  judgments  dprwn  md 
raises  the  question,  how  these  judgments  are  possible.  He  finds  that  then  possibihty 
depends  on  certain  purely  subjective  forms  of  intuition,  viz.  : space  and  time,  and  on 
like  forms  of  the  understanding,  which  he  terms  categories ; out  of  the  latter  p-ow  up 
the  ideas  of  the  reason.  Kant  divides  the  whole  complex  of  his  investigations  mto  the 
Transcendental  Elementary  Doctrine  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method  (tol- 
lowing  the  division  of  formal  logic  customary  in  his  time).  The  Transcendental  Ele- 
mentary Doctrine  treats  of  the  materials,  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrme  of  Metho 
of  the  plan  or  formal  conditions  of  a complete  system  of  the  cognitions  ° ® 

speculative  reason.  The  Transcendental  Elementary  Doctrine  is  divided 
dental  JSsthetic  and  Logic,  the  former  treating  of  the  ° 

and  time,  and  the  latter  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  understanding.  Th  p 

Logie,  .of  forth  the  olomonte  of  the  pore  "go  ot 

oD(Iei8tindii.g  and  the  principles  mthont  which  no  object  ''hatovet  can  h g , 
the  Transcendental  Analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a Logac  of  Truth  ® P^^^^ 

of  the  Transcendental  Logic  is  the  Transcendental  Dialectic,  i.  fi 
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understanding  and  tlie  reason  in  respect  of  their  hyper-physical  use,  a critique  of  tho 
false  dialectical  semblance  which  arises  when  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  understanding 
and  reason  are  applied,  not  solely  to  the  objects  of  experience,  but  there,  where  no 
object  is  given,  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  and  when,  therefore,  a material  use  is 
made  of  the  merely  formal  principles  of  the  pure  understanding.  The  Transcendental 
Doctrine  of  Method  contains  four  chapters,  bearing  the  titles : The  DiscipUne  of  tho 
Pure  Reason,  its  Canon,  its  Architectonic,  and  its  History.  (Tho  Tr.  .Esthetic  relates 
especially  to  the  possibility  of  mathematics,  tho  Anal3d)ic  to  that  of  Physics,  the  Dialec- 
tic to  that  of  all  metaphysics,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Method  to  that  of  metaphysics  as  a 
science. ) 

All  our  knowledge,  says  Kant  in  the  Introduction,  begins  with  experience,  but  not  all 
knowledge  springs  from  Experience.  Experience  is  a continuous  combination  (syn- 
thesis) of  perceptions.  Experience  is  the  first  product  which  the  understanding  brings 
forth,  after  it  has  gone  to  work  upon  the  raw  material  of  sensations.  But  now  Kant 
asserts  (affirming  in  regard  to  all  logical  combinations  of  experiences  what  is  true  only 
of  isolated  experiences  and  of  the  most  elementary  form  of  induction,  “ j)cr  enumera- 
tionem  simpUceni") : “Experience  teUs  us,  indeed,  what  is,  but  not  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  so  and  not  otherwise ; henee  she  gives  us  no  true  universality  ; ” necessity  and 
strict  (not  merely  “comparative”)  universality  are  for  Kant  the  sure  signs  of  non- 
empirical  cognition.  * Knowledge  not  originating  in  experience  is  defined  by  Kant  as 
“d  priori  knowledge.” f Kant  distinguishes  as  follows:  “It  may  be  customary  to 
say  of  much  of  our  knowledge,  derived  from  experimental  sources,  that  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring  it  or  that  we  possess  it  d pTiori,  because  we  derive  it  not  immediately  from 
experience,  but  from  a universal  rule,  which  itself,  nevertheless,  we  have  borrowed 
from  experience ; but  in  what  follows  we  shall  understand  by  cognitions  d priori  those 
which  take  place  independently,  not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  all  experience  whatever ; 
opposed  to  them  are  empirical  cognitions,  or  such  as  are  possible  only  dpostcrioi'i,  i.  e.; 
through  experience ; of  d 2>rio?-i  cognitions  those  are  called  pure  unth  which  no  em- 
pirical elements  whatever  are  mixed.”  J 

* In  these  pre-snppositions,  which  Kant  never  questioned,  altliough  ho  never  subjected  them  to  a critical 
examination,  ia  contained  tho  wpSnov  i/nuiov,  from  which,  with  great  (although  not  absolute)  consistency 
the  whole  system  of  “Criticism”  grew  up.  Tho  principle  of  gravitation,  which  is  strictly  universal  in  its 
truth,  and  yet,  as  Kant  admits,  is  derived  from  experience,  is  alone  enough  to  refute  him.  Tho  simpler  tho 
sabjcct  of  a science,  so  much  tho  more  certain  is  tho  universal  validity  of  its  inductively-acquired  principles, 
BO  that  from  arithmetic  (quantity)  to  geometry  (quantity,  together  with  motion  and  form),  mechanics  (quan- 
tity, form  and  motion,  and  gravity),  etc.,  a gradation  in  the  measure  of  certainty  and  not,  as  Kant  affirms,  an 
absolute  dillcrcnco  between  universality  (here  strict,  there  merely  “comparative”),  subsists.  The  empirical 
ba.sis  of  Geometry  is  admitted  by  mathematicians  of  such  weight  as  Kiemann  and  Helmholtz.  Says  the  former 
(B.  lUcmann,  Ueber  die  Ilypoaiesen,  loelche  der  Geometrle  zu  Qrunde  iiegen^  in  the  Transactions  of  tho  Royal 
Scientific  Association  of  Gottingen,  18C7,  p.  2;  also  printed  separately written  in  1S54) : “ Tho  qualities  by 
which  space  is  distinguished  from  other  conceivable  magnitudes  of  three  dimensions,  can  only  bo  learned  from 
experience.”  (For  tho  views  of  Helmholtz,  see  his  esstiy  on  the  “Facts  which  lie  at  tho  Basis  of  Geometry,” 
in  tho  KachricIiUn  der  Kgl.  Ges.  der  TTiss.  zu  Gotllngeu,  Juno  3, 18C8,  pp.  193-221.  Cf.  tho  Supplement  to 
tho  3d  edition  of  ray  Sgstein  d,  Logik^  Bonn,  1868,  p.  427.)  Whatever  is  strictly  demonstrated  is  apodictically 
certain ; such,  therefore,  is  tho  following  of  a proposition  in  demonstration  from  its  premises ; but  to  term 
axioms  “apodictically  certain”  is  a misuse  of  the  words. 

t “A  priori  knowledge ” means,  in  tho  sense  usual  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  * ‘ knowledge  of  effects  from 
their  real  causes,”  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  possesses,  undoubtedly,  tho  attributes  of  necessity  or  apodiotical 
truth ; Kant  adopts  the  expression  for  his  extravagant  conception  of  a knowledge,  whoso  certainty  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience,  and  claims  for  this  knowledge  bkewise,  or  rather  exclusively,  tho  attribute  of 
apodicticity. 

t But  herewith  the  point  of  view  of  the  Aristotelian  division — according  to  which,  by  d priori  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  effects  from  their  causes  was  imdcrstood,  and  tho  reverse  by  knowledge  d posteriori— it 
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With  the  division  of  cognitions  into  d priori  and  empirical  cognitions,  Kant  joins 
the  second  division  of  them  into  analytical  and  synthetic.  By  analytical  judgments  ho 
understands  those  in  -which  the  predicate  B belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  something 
■which  -was  already  contained,  but  not  previously  observed,  in  this  concept  A ; as,  for 
example,  in  the  judgment : aU  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  arc  extend- 
ed. But  by  synthetic  judgments  he  understands  those  in  which  the  predicate  B lies 
without  the  subject-concept  A,  although  connected  with  it ; as,  for  example,  in  the 
judgment : aU  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  are  hea-vy.  In  analytical 
judgments  the  connection  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  conceived  by  the  aid  of 
the  notion  of  identity,  but  in  synthetic  judgments,  without  the  aid  of  that  notion ; the 
former  are  based  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but  for  the  latter  another  principle 
is  necessary.* 

By  analytical  judgments  our  knowledge  is  not  augmented;  only  a conception, 
which  we  already  possessed,  is  decomposed  into  its  parts.  But  in  the  case  of  synthetic 
judgments  I must  have,  in  addition  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  something  else, 
= X,  on  which  the  understanding  may  rest,  in  order  to  recognize  a predicate,  which  is 
not  contained  in  that  conception,  as  yet  belonging  to  it.  In  the  case  of  empirical 
judgments,  or  judgments  of  experience,  all  of  which  are,  as  such,  synthetic,  this  neces- 
sity occasions  no  difficulty ; for  this  x is  my  full  experience  of  the  object,  which  T 
think  through  the  concept  A,  which  concept  covers  only  a part  of  this  experience.  But 


exchanged  for  another.  This  Aristotelian  usage  was  preserved  by  Leibnitz,  who  says  in  an  Epist.  ad  J . 
Thomastum,  1069  {Opei-a  Philos.,  ed.  Erdm.,  p.  51) : Constructlones .ngurarum  sunt  motus ; }am  ex  construe- 
tionibus  affectiones  de  flguris  demonstrantur,  ergo  ex  motu  et  per  consequens  d priori  et  cx  causa,  and 
still  later  identifies  connaltre  d pi-iori  with  connaitre  par  les  causes,  and  only  occasionally  employs  instead 
the  phraseology  "par  des  demonstrations,"  rererring,  doubtless,  especially  to  demonstrations  from  the  real 
cause ; cf.  the  passages  cited  in  my  Log.,  3d  cd.,  § 73,  p.  176  seq.  Leaving  out  the  last-mentioned  qualifi- 
cation (ex  causa),  Wolff,  leas  exactly,  identifies  eruere  veritaUm  d priori  with  elicere  nondum  cognita 
ex  aliis  cognitis  ratlocinando,  and  consequently  eruere  veritatan  d posteriori  with  solo  sensu.  In  this  he 
was  followed  by  Baumgarten,  and  the  latter  by  Kant,  who  adds,  however,  the  further  distinction  of  the 
absolute  and  the  relative  d-prlori,  which  is  completely  heterogeneous  to  the  original  use  of  the  expression. 
Knowledge  d priori,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  is  not  knowledge  proximatcly  independent  of  experience  tc 
which  another  species  of  knowledge,  independent  of  all  experience,  could  be  related  as  pure  to  impure ; it  is 
based,  rather,  on  the  greatest  and  most  complete  variety  of  logically  elaborated  experiences,  and  is  only  inde- 
pendent of  experience  in  respect  of  the  contents  of  the  logical  conclusion.  So,  e.  g.,  the  calculation  in  advance 
of  any  astronomical  phenomenon  is,  indeed,  independent  of  our  c.xpcrienco  of  this  phenomenon  itself,  but 
yet  depends,  partly  on  numerous  other  data  empirically  established,  partly  on  the  Newtonian  principle  of 
gravitation,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  calculation,  and  which,  ns  Kant  admits,  was  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  fall  of  bodies  and  of  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  and  planote.  A judgment  mdci^ndcnt  of 
all  experience  would,  if  such  a judgment  were  possible,  possess,  not  the  highest  degree  of  certam^,  but  no 
certainty  at  all,  and  would  be  a mere  prejudice.  Apart  from  aU  experience  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
whatever,  much  less,  what  Kant  pretends,  apodiotical  knowledge.  Just  as  machines,  with  whkh  we  surpass 
the  resulte  of  mere  manual  labor,  ore  not  made  without  hands  by  magic,  but  only  through  the  use  of 
the  hands,  so  the  demonstraUve  reasoning,  by  which  we  go  beyond  the  results  of  isolat^  exi^cm^d 
aiTivo  at  a knowledge  of  the  necessarj-,  is  not  effected  independently  of  all  experience  through 
forms  of  incomprehensible  origin,  but  only  by  the  logical  combination  of  e-xpcri^ccs  according  to  the  mduc- 
tive  and  deductive  methods  ou  the  basis  of  the  order  immancut  in  things  themselves. 

* Tht  uBc  of  the  terms  anulyUeal  and  synthetic  U rightly  discriminated  by  Kant  himsel  from  the  com- 
mon  u^e,  which  denominates  analytical  the  method  proceeding  through  the  analysis  of  the 
cogniti^of  conditions  and  ultimately  of  principles,  and  synthetic  the  method 
principles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conditioned:  Kant  prefers  tocaU  these  methods,  rcsi^cUvely, 
and  pngressive.  The  Kantian  conception  of  the  analytical  judgment  is  an  amplification  of  the  concei^on  of 
the  ideSTudgment ; in  the  latter  the  whole  subjecbconeept,  in  the  former  either  the  whole  or  some  ^ 
Lmcnt  of  it  constitutes  the  predicate.  StUl  the  phraseology  rather  th^  the  idea  is  new;  carUer  gi 
had  dittiaguished  between  partially  identical  and  absolutely  idcnUcal  judgments. 
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for  synthetic  judgments  d priori  this  resort  is  altogether  wanting.  AVhat  is  the  x,  on 
which  the  understanding  rests  for  its  authority,  when  it  believes  itself  to  have  found, 
outside  of  the  conception  A,  a predicate  foreign  to  the  same  and  yet  connected  (and 
that,  too,  necessarily)  udth  it?  In  other  words:  Hoio  are  synthetic  judgments  d priori 
possible  ? This  is  the  fundamental  question  for  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  (of  the 
reason  independent  of  experience). 

Kant  believes  himself  able  to  point  out  three  kinds  of  synthetic  judgments  d piiori 
as  actually  existing,  namely,  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical.  Mathematics 
and  physics  contain  undisputed  examples  of  universal  and  apodictical  knowledge  ; the 
affirmations  of  metaphysics  are  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a question  whether  any 
metaphysics  is  possible  ; but  in  their  tendency  all  properly  metaphysical  propositions 
arc  also  synthetic  judgments  dps'iori. 

Mathematical  judgments,  says  Kant,  are  all  synthetic  (although  Kant  admits  that  a 
few  mathematical  axioms,  such  as  a = a,  a-f  b 7 a,  are  really  analytical  affirmations, 
asserting,  however,  that  they  serve  only  as  links  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  princi- 
ples). One  would,  says  Kant,  indeed  at  first  think  the  proposition,  7-f5=12,  to  be 
merely  analytical,  following,  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  from  the  con- 
ception of  a sum  of  7 and  5.  But  this  conception  contains  no  intimation  as  to  what 
the  particular  number  is,  in  which  the  two  numbers  mentioned  are  resumed.  Some- 
thing in  addition  to  these  conceptions  is  necessary,  and  we  must  call  to  our  aid  some 
image  which  corresponds  with  one  of  them,  say  of  one’s  five  fingers  or  of  five  points, 
and  so  add  one  after  the  other  the  five  unities  given  in  this  image  to  the  conception 
of  seven.  * 

No  more,  says  Kant,  are  any  of  the  principles  of  pure  geometry  anal3d;ical.  That 
the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  one  between  two  points,  is  a synthetic  proposition  ; for 
my  conception  of  straightness  contains  nothing  respecting  length,  but  only  a quality ; 
the  aid  of  intuition  f must  be  called  in,  through  which  alone  the  synthesis  is  possible,  j: 

Physics,  says  Kant  further,  also  contains  synthetic  judgments  d priori ; c.  <7. , in  all 
changes  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchanged ; in  all  com- 


* But  m fact  this  didactic  expedient  is  no  scientific  necessity ; it  is  sufficient  for  the  case  in  hand,  that  wo 
go  back  to  the  definitions : two  is  the  sum  of  one  and  one,  three  the  sum  of  two  and  one,  etc.,  and  to  the  defl- 
mtion  of  the  decadal  system,  and  to  the  principle,  which  is  derived  from  the  conception  of  a sum  (as  the  whole 
number,  making  abstraction  of  the  question  of  order),  viz. : that  the  order,  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  sum  ore  taken,  is  indifferent  for  the  sum.  We  find  given  in  actual  exiiericnce  similar  objects,  which  can 
be  mcluded  under  the  same  conception  and  hence  numbered ; from  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  arithmetic 
follow  then  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  as  analytical  judgments,  and  from  these  the  rest 
follow  syllogistically. 

t [/IJWcAauunff— external  or  internal  preception,  or  its  product^  inoomplex  representation,  repreesentaiio 
aut  notto  singiUaris. — TrJ\ 

t Unquestionably  the  affirmations  of  geometry  are  synthetic.  But  the  fundamental  principles  of  geome- 
ry>  «•  0;  that  space  has  three  dimensions,  that  there  is  only  one  straight  lino  between  two  points,  have  asser- 
toncal,  not  apodictical  certainty ; the  geometrician  is  aware  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space  only  as  facta  and 
s unable  to  give  any  reimon  why  space  must  have  exactly  three  and-  not  two  or  four  dimensions;  but  this 
assertorical  truth  is  obtained  by  abstraction,  induction,  and  other  logical  operations,  founded  on  numerous 
c.xperienoes  of  spatial  relations.  The  order  of  figures  in  space,  which  attains  to  cx-pression  in  the  fundamental 
prmoiplos  of  geometry,  and  which  may  be  reduced  philosopliically  to  the  prineiple  of  the  non-dependence  of 
form  on  magnitude,  confirms  the  truth  of  these  principles,  but  is  itself  grounded  in  the  objective  nature  of 
space  Itself ; nothing  proves  its  merely  subjective  character.  From  the  fundamental  affirmations  of  geometry 
the  others  foUow  syllogistically;  the  latter  are  apodictically,  and  not  merely  empirically,  certain,  in  so  far  ns 
ey  ore  demonstrated  &om  the  former  and  not  founded  on  direct  experience ; in  this  sense,  but  only  in  thi.s 
geometry  an  apodietical  and,  according  to  the  Aristotelian,  but  by  no  means  according  to  the  Kantian,  use 
or  this  expression,  an  d priori  science. 
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munication  of  motion  action  and  reaction  must  always  bo  equal  to  oacb  other ; further, 
the  law  of  inertia,  etc.  * * * § ** 

In  Metaphysics — adds  Kant — although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a science  hitherto 
merely  attempted,  yet  rendered  indispensable  by  the  nature  of  human  reason,  synthetic 
cognitions  d priori  are  claimed  to  be  contained  ; e.  g.,  the  world  must  have  h^  a begin- 
ning, and  whatever  is  substantial  in  things  is  permanent.  Metaphysics  is,  or  at  least  is 
designed  to  be,  a science  made  up  of  purely  synthetic  propositions  d priori.  Hence  the 
question  : How  is  metaphysics  (naturally — i.  e.,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  human 
reason — and  scientifically)  possible  ? 

In  the  Transcendental  .Esthetic,  the  science  of  the  d priori  principles  of  sensibility, 
Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  d priori  character  of  space  and  time.  In  a “ Metaphysi- 
cal Exposition  of  this  Conception  ” designed  to  present  the  considerations  which  show 
the  conception  of  space  to  be  given  d Kant  advances  four  theses;  1.  Space  is 
not  an  empirical  conception  that  has  been  abstracted  from  external  experience ; for  all 
concrete  localization  depends  on  our  previous  possession  of  the  notion  of  space,  f 
2.  Space  is  a necessary  dpriori  notion,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  external  perceptions ; for 
it  is  impossible  by  any  means  to  form  a notion  of  the  non-existence  of  space. f 3.  Space 
is  not  a discursive  or  general  conception  of  relations  of  things  generally,  but  a pure 
intuition ; for  wo  can  imagine  space  only  as  one,  of  which  all  so-called  spaces  are 
parts. § 4.  Our  notion  of  space  is  that  of  an  infinite,  given  magnitude  ; but  a concep- 
tion containing  in  itself  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  (representations)  is  impossible  to 
thought ; hence  the  primitive  notion  of  space  is  an  d priori  intuition  and  not  a con- 
ception.! 

In  the  “ Transcendental  Exposition  of  the  Conception  of  Space” — by  which  Kant 
understands  the  explanation  of  that  conception  as  a principle,  by  means  of  which  the 
possibility  of  other  synthetic  cognitions  d priori  is  made  intelligible — Kant  develops  the 
assertion,  that  the  notion  of  space  must  be  an  d priori  intuition,  if  it  is  to  be  possible 
for  geometry  to  determine  the  attributes  of  space  synthetically  and  yet  dpriori.^ 

• Bnt  tho  hiftory  of  physical  science  shows  that  these  general  principles,  to  which  tho  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  force,  and  others,  may  be  added,  were  late  abstractlona  from  scientifically  elaborated  experiences, 
and  were  by  no  means  fixed  as  scientific  truths  d,  priori,  prior  to  all  experience  or  independent  of  all  experi- 
ence ; only  in  so  far  as  there  becomes  subsequently  manifest  in  them  a certain  order,  which  seems  to  render 
them  susceptible  of  a phUosophlcal  derivation  from  principles  still  more  general— such,  e.  g.,  os  the  rclaUvity 
of  spaco-do  they  aequirc  an  (in  tho  Aristotelian,  but  not,  again,  in  tho  Kantian  sense)  dpriori  character. 

t This  is  reasoning  in  a circle. 

t This,  however,  docs  not  prove  the  subjectivity  and  priori  character  of  space. 

§ In  view  of  this  it  is  remarkable  that  Kant  should  yet  stylo  space,  in  tho  heading  of  tho  chapter,  a 

**  conception.”  In  tho  use  of  scientific  terms,  Kant  Is  often  not  sufficiently  exact. 

I The  assertion  that  no  conception  can  contain  an  infinite  number  of  partitive  representations  is  an  arbi- 
trary one,  BO  far  os  it  relates  to  representations  that  may  bo  potentially  contained  in  the  conception.  But 
actually  our  idea  of  space  does  not  contain  an  infinity  of  differentiated  parts,  and  actually,  too,  the  space,  of 
which  we  have  an  Idea,  docs  not  extend  in  inflnUum,  bnt  only,  at  tho  farthest,  to  the  concave  limits  of  the 
visible  heavens.  The  infinity  of  e.xtension  exists  only  in  the  reflection,  that  however  far  wo  may  have  gone  m 
thought  it  is  always  possible  to  go  further,  and  that,  therefore,  no  limit  is  absolutely  impassable ; but  from  this 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  space  is  a merely  subjective  intuition. 

^ Kant  has  as  little  shown  how  from  tho  supposed  it  priori  nature  of  tho  intuition  of  space  the  certam  y 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry  follows,  as  he  has  shown,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  this  certam  j 
cannot  follow  from  an  intuition  of  space  resting  on  an  objective  and  empirical  basia  Further,  Kant  hM  no 
snfllcicntly  justified  tho  double  use  which  he  makes  of  space,  time,  and  tho  categories,  in  that  ho  treats  them, 
on  tho  one  hand,  ns  mere  forms  or  ways  of  connecting  the  material  given  in  experience,  and  yet  undcmabiy, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  treats  them  ns  something  material,  viz. : as  tho  matter  or  content  of  thought  from 
which  we  form  synthetic  judgments  it  priori. 
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Space,  then,  is  viewed  by  Kant  as  an  A priori  intuition,  found  in  us  antecedently 
to  all  perception  of  external  objects  and  as  the  formal  quality  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  are  affected  by  objects,  or  as  the  form  of  external  sensation  in  general.* 

Space  is,  according  to  Kant,  not  a form  of  the  existence  of  objects  in  themselves. 
Since  we  cannot  make  of  the  special  conditions  of  sensibility  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  things,  but  only  of  their  manifestations,  we  can  doubtless  say  that  space  includes  aU 
things  which  may  appear  to  us  externally,  but  not  all  things-in-themselves,  whether 
these  be  sensibly  perceived  or  not,  or  by  whatever  Subject  they  may  be  per- 
ceived. Only  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  beings  can  we  speak  of  space,  extended 
beings,  etc.  If  wo  make  abstraction  of  the  subjective  condition,  under  which  alone 
external  intuition  is  possible  for  us,  i.  e.,  under  which  alone  we  can  be  affected  by 
external  objects,  the  idea  of  space  has  absolutely  no  signification.  This  predicate  is 
only  in  so  far  attributed  to  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  i.  e.,  are  objects  of  the  sensi- 
bility. Space  is  real,  i.  e.,  is  an  objectively  valid  conception  in  respect  of  everything 
which  can  be  presented  to  us  as  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  it  is  ideal  in 
respect  of  things,  when  they  are  considered  by  the  reason,  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  without  reference  to  the  sensible  nature  of  man. 

By  an  altogether  analogous  metaphysical  and  transcendental  exposition  of  tho  con- 
ception of  Time,  Kant  seeks  also  to  demonstrate  its  empirical  reality  and  transcendental 
ideality.  Time  is  no  more  than  space  a something  subsisting  for  itself  or  so  inherent 
as  an  objective  qualification  or  order  in  things,  that,  if  abstraction  were  made  of  all 
subjective  conditions  of  perception,  time  would  remain.  Time  is  nothing  else  than  the 
form  of  the  internal  sense,  i.  e.,  of  our  intuition  or  perception  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
internal  state  ; it  determines  the  relation  of  the  various  ideas  which  make  up  our  inter- 
nal state.  But  since  aU  ideas,  even  such  as  represent  external  objects,  belong,  in  them- 
selves, as  modifications  of  consciousness  to  our  internal  state,  of  which  time  is  the  formal 
condition,  it  follows  that  time  is  also  indirectly  a formal  condition  & of  external 

phenomena.  Time  is  in  itself,  out  of  the  conscious  subject,  nothing ; it  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  objects-in-themselves,  apart  from  its  relation  to  our  sensible  intui" 
tions,  either  as  subsisting  or  as  inhering.  Time  possesses  subjective  reality  in  respect 
of  internal  experience.  But  if  I myself  or  any  other  being  could  regard  me  without 
this  condition  of  sensibility,  the  same  modifications  of  consciousness  which  we  now 
conceive  as  changes  would  found  a cognition,  in  which  the  idea  of  time  and  conse- 
quently that  of  change  would  not  at  all  be  included.  To  the  objection  that  the  reality 
of  the  change  in  our  ideas  proves  the  reality  of  time,  Kant  replies  that  the  objects  of 
the  “ internal  sense,”  like  those  of  the  external  sense,  are  only  phenomena,  having  two 
aspects,  the  one  regarding  the  objeot-in-itself,  the  other  the  form  of  our  intuition  (per- 
ception) of  the  object,  which  form  must  not  be  sought  in  tho  object-in  itself,  but  in  the 
Subject,  to  which  it  appears.! 

* That  space  is  only  the  form  of  the  external  and  not  Of  tho  iniernal  sense,  and  that  time,  per  contra^  is 
the  form  of  the  internal,  and,  indirectly,  also  of  the  external  sense,  are  truths  inferrible,  in  Kant’s  opinion, 
from  the  natnre  of  external  and  internal  experience.  But  in  fact  the  relation  to  space  belongs  no  less  to  tho 
phenomena  of  the  internal  sense,”  to  the  images  of  perception  as  such,  to  tho  representations  of  memory,  to 
conceptions,  in  so  for  as  the  concrete  representations  from  which  they  are  abstracted  constitute  their  insepa- 
lablc  basis,  and  therefore  to  the  judgments  combined  from  them,  in  so  far  as  that,  to  which  the  judgment 
relates,  is  also  intuitively  (through  the  sensibility)  represented,  etc.  Even  the  psychical  processes  take  place 
in  a space  (in  the  Thalamus  opticus  as  the  8e7isortum  commune  which,  to  be  sure,  as  the  space  of  con- 
sciousness is  to  bo  discriminated  from  the  space  of  external  objects ; of  the  extension  in  space  which  belongs 
to  these  processes,  we  are  literally  conscious  os  extension. 

t This  distinction  would  avaU  nothing,  oven  though  an  “ internal  sense  ” of  tho  kind  which  Kant  sup- 
poses really  existed,  since,  in  tho  case  of  psychological  self-observation,  tho  Subject,  to  whom  tho  internal 
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Kant  pronounces  false  the  doctrine  of  the  Leibnitzo-Wolllian  philosophy,  that  our  sen- 
sibility is  but  the  confused  representation  of  things,  and  of  that  which  belongs  to  things 
in  themselves.  lie  denies  that  man  possesses  a faculty  of  “intellectual  intuition,” 
whereby,  without  the  intervention  of  affections  from  without  or  from  within,  and  apart 
from  forms  merely  subjective  (space  and  time),  objects  are  known  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. 

The  result  of  the  Transcendental  .Esthetic  is  summed  up  by  Kant  (in  the  “ General 
Observations  on  the  Transcendental  iEsthetic,”  1st  ed.,  p.  42;  2d  ed.,  p.  59,  ap.  Eos., 
II.,  49)  as  follows  : “ That  the  things  which  we  perceive  are  not  what  we  take  them  to 
be,  nor  their  relations  of  such  intrinsic  nature  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be ; and  that  if 
we  make  abstraction  of  ourselves  as  knowing  Subjects,  or  even  only  of  the  subjective 
Constitution  of  our  senses  generally,  all  the  qualities,  all  the  relations  of  objects  in  space 
and  time,  yes,  and  even  space  and  time  themselves,  disappear,  and  that  as  phenomena 
they  cannot  exist  really  per  se,  but  only  in  us ; what  may  be  the  character  of  things  in 
themselves,  and  wholly  separated  from  our  reoeptive  sensibility,  remains  wholly  un- 
known to  us.”  In  what  we  cgll  external  objects,  Kant  sees  only  mental  representa- 
tions resulting  from  the  nature  of  our  sensibility. 

Similar  is  the  result  to  which  Kant  arrives  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing, in  the  Transcendental  Logic. 

The  receptivity  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  representations  whenever  it  is 
affected  in  any  manner,  is  Sensibility  ; spontaneity  of  cognition,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
absolute  origination  of  ideas,  is  the  mark  of  the  understanding.  Thoughts  without 
internal  or  external  perceptions  are  meapingless,  but  such  perceptions  without  concep- 
tions are  blind.  The  understanding  can  perceive  nothing,  and  the  senses  can  think 
nothing . All  perceptions  depend  on  organic  affections,  and  all  conceptions  on  functions ; 
“function”  expresses  the  rmity  of  the  action  by  which  different  representations  are 
arranged  under  one  common  representation.  By  means  of  these  functions  the  rmder- 
standing  forms  judgments,  which  are  indirect  cognitions  of  the  objects  of  perception. 
On  the  various  primal  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  or  Categories,  depend  the 
various  forms  of  logical  judgments,  and,  conversely  from  the  latter,  as  set  forth  in 
general  (formal)  logic,  the  categories  may  be  ascertained  by  regressive  inference.  (Of. 
A.  F.  C.  Kersten,  Quo  jure  Kantius  Arist.  categ.  rejeceiit,  Progr.  of  the  Coin.  Beal- 
Gymn.,  Berl.,  1853;  Lud.  Gerkrath,  Do  Kantii  categ.  doetrina,  Biss.  Inaug.,  'Qowi, 
1854.)  Kant  defines  the  categories  as  conceptions  of  objects  as  such,  by  which  the 
perception  of  these  objects  is  regarded  as  determined  with  regard  to  some  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  logical  judgment  (as,  f.  g.,  body  is  determined  by  the  category  of  sub- 
stantiality as  the  subject  in  the  judgment : aU  bodies  are  divisible).  Kant  presents  the 
following  table  of  the  forms  of  the  logical  judgment,*  and  of  the  correspondmg  cate- 
gories f : — 


states  appear,  is  identical  with  the  Object  to  which  they  belong.  The  phenomena  ^ 

cannot  bo  regarded  as  merely  an  unfaithful  image  of  internal  of  a tl“t, 

the  internal  sense;  on  the  eontmry,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  having  acqmred  the 

thronch  the  allection  produced  in  the  soul  or  in  the  I,  and  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  thmgs  existent,  os 
such,  and  not  merely  to  the  rhcnomenal.  Besides,  this  doctrine  of  the  “internal  sense”  is  incorrect,  see  my 

e aSfJld  divisien  of  forms  of  judgments,  aimed  at  by  Kant  in  each  class,  is  not  justifled  through- 

tTh“LtSs'’Sau!l‘SIhey  are  termed  by  Kant,  are  the  only  ones  which  respect  ^ ^ 

“object”  or  of  objective  reality,  and  as  such,  at  the  same  time,  give  rise  to  certam 

judgment.  The  diferences  of  Quality  and  Mcdalitj-  are  foimdcd,  not  ou  differing  forms  of  objective  existe  , 
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Logical  Table  of  Judgments. 


Judgments  are  in  regard  to 

Quantity.  Quality. 

Singular.  Affirmative. 

Particular  (or  plural).  Negative. 
Universal.  Infinite  (or  limit- 

ing). 


Relation. 

Categorical. 

Hypothetical, 

Disjunctive. 


Modality. 

Problematical. 

Assertory. 

Apodictical. 


Teanscendent^vl  Table  op  Conceptions  op  the  Understanding. 
These  conceptions  are,  under  the  head  of 


Quantity. 

Quality. 

Rdation. 

Modality. 

Unity. 

Eeality. 

Substantiality  and 
Inherence. 

Possibility  and 
Impossibility. 

Plurality. 

Negation. 

Causality  and 
Dependence. 

Existence  and 
Non-existence. 

Totality. 

Limitation. 

Community  or 
Eeciprocity 
(Concurrence). 

Necessity  and 
Contingence. 

Herewith  belongs  a table  of  synthetic  judgments  d prioi’i,  founded  on  the  above 
conceptions  of  the  understanding.  Kant  designates  it  as  a 

PuEE  Physiological  Table  op  Unitorsal  Principles  op  Physics. 

Axioms  of  (sen-  Anticipations  of  Analogies  of  Postulates  of  all  em- 
sible)  Intuition.  Perception.  Experience.  picical  thought. 

A complete  system  of  transcendental  philosophy,  says  Kant,  would  necessarily  con- 
tain the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  are  derived  from  the  pure  primal 
conceptions,  and  are  therefore  themselves  likewise  d priori  or  pure  conceptions,  as, 
e.  y. , force,  action,  passion,  which  follow  from  the  conception  of  causality ; to  make 
out  the  list  of  them  were  a useful  and  not  disagreeable,  though  here  a superfluous  task 
(whence  it  follows  that  Kant  believed  himself  already  to  have  given  the  most  essential 
elements  of  a complete  transcendental  philosophy  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason). 

Kant  observes  in  regard  to  these  categories,  among  other  things,  that  there  are 
three  of  them  in  each  class,  whereas  generally  all  d prion  division  with  conceptions 
must  be  dichotomous  {e.  y.,  A and  non- A),  and  adds  that  the  third  category  in  each 


which  arc  reflected  in  the  subjective  act  of  judgment,  but  on  various  kinds  in  the  reiation  of  the  subjective 
to  the  objective,  i.  e.,  of  the  combination  of  ideas  in  the  judgment  to  that  portion  of  reality  which  is  the 
object  of  representation ; they  have  not,  therefore,  different  categories  underlying  them.  Logical  Quantity, 
again,  is  founded  only  on  the  possibility  of  eombining  in  one  judgment  several  judgments,  whose  subjeotB  aro 
included  in  the  same  conception,  so  that  the  predicate  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  with  rotereuce  either  to  tho 
whole  sphere  of  that  oonception  or  to  a part  of"  it ; it  involves  no  relation  to  a form  of  objective  rcplity, 
peculiar  to  the  judgment  as  such.  Cf.  my  Syst.  of  Logic,  §§  08-70. 
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class  comes  from  tlie  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first.  (In  tho  Critique  of  the 
Faculty  of  Judgment,  Intr.,  last  note,  Kant  terms  the  dichotomous  division  here  men- 
tioned an  analytical  dimion  d priori,  founded  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but 
says  that  every  synthetic  division  d priori,  not  based,  as  in  mathematics,  on  the  intui- 
tion which  corresponds  ^vith  tho  conception,  but  on  d priori  conceptions,  must  contain 
three  things  : 1,  a condition  ; 2,  something  conditioned ; 3,  the  conception  which  arises 
from  the  union  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition.)  Totality,  he  says  further,  is 
plurality  viewed  as  unity ; limitation  is  reality  combined  with  negation  ; community  is 
reciprocal  causality  among  substances ; necessity  is  the  existence  which  is  given  through 
possibility  itself.  But  the  combining  of  tho  first  and  second  category  in  each  class 
requires  a speoial  act  of  the  rmderstanding,  whence  the  third  conception  must  likewise 
be  regarded  as  an  original  conception  of  the  understanding.  (In  this  remark  of  Kant  is 
contained  the  germ  of  the  Fichtean  and  Hegelian  dialectic.) 

The  objective  validity  of  the  categories  (of  which  Kant  treats  in  the  “ Transcenden- 
tal Deduction  of  the  Categories”)  rests  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  through  them  that 
experience,  in  what  concerns  the  form  of  thought,  is  possible.  They  relate  necessarily 
and  d priori  to  objects  of  experience,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  any 
object  of  experience  whatever  can  be  thought. 

There  are,  says  Kant,  only  two  cases  possible  in  which  synthetic  representation 
and  its  objects  can  coincide,  can  bear  a necessary  relation  to  each  other  and,  as  it  were, 
meet  each  other,  viz. : when  either  the  object  alone  renders  the  representation  possible 
or  the  representation  the  object. 

In  the  first  case  the  relation  is  empirical,  and  the  representation  can  therefore  not 
be  evolved  d priori.  Our  d priori  ideas  are  not  copied  from  objects,  since  otherwise 
they  would  be  empirical  and  not  d priori.  Only  that  in  phenomena  which  belongs  to 
sensation  (that  which  Kant  terms  the  matten'  of  sensible  cognition,  Cr.  of  the  Pure  R. , 
1st  ed.  [in  the  original],  pp.  20  and  50;  2d  ed.,  pp.  34  and  74)  is  copied  from  objects, 
though  not  perfectly  agreeing  with  them.  The  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental 
objects  affect  our  senses  {ih.,  1st  ed.,  p.  190;  2d  ed.,  p.  235  ; Proleg.,  § 33) ; through 
this  affection  arises  the  sensation  of  color,  or  of  smell,  etc. , which  sensations  are  yet  not 
to  be  supposed  similar  to  that  unknown  element  in  the  things-in-themselves  which  ex- 
cites them  in  us.  But  space,  time,  substantiality,  causality,  etc.,  depend,  according  to 
Kant,  not  on  such  affection.  Oth.erwise  aU  these  forms  would  be  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity.  They  pertain  exclusively  to  the  subject,  which  by  them  shapes  its  sen- 
sations and  so  generates  the  phenomena,  which  are  its  ideas.  They  do  not  come  from 
the  things-in-themselves. 

The  other  case  cannot  occur  in  this  sense,  that  our  ideas  cause  the  existence  of 
their  objects.  The  will  does  indeed  affect  causally  the  existence  of  objects,  but  not  so 
do  our  ideas.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cognition  of  an  object,  or  that  the  phe- 
nomenon should  take  its  law  from  our  d priori  ideas.  Kant  compares  this  latter  suppo- 
sition to  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus,  which  explains  the  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  tho  heavens  by  the  hypothesis  of  a real  motion  of  the  earth,  giving  rise  to  tho 
appearance  in  question. 

But  the  field  or  whole  sum  of  objects  of  possible  experiences  is  foimd  in  our  percep- 
tions. An  d priori  conception,  unrelated  to  perceptions,  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  logical  form  of  a conception,  but  not  the  conception  itself,  through  which  a thing 
is  thought.  Pure  d priori  conceptions  can  indeed  contain  nothing  empirical,  but  they 
must  nevertheless,  if  they  are  to  possess  objective  vaUdity,  bo  purely  d priori  conditions 
of  possible  experience. 
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The  receptivity  of  the  mind  is  insufficient,  except  as  combined  with  spontaneity,  to 
render  cognition  possible.  Spontaneity  is  the  ground  of  a threefold  synthesis,  viz.  : that 
of  the  apprehension  of  representations  in  perception,  that  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
same  in  imagination,  and  that  of  the  recognition  of  them  in  the  conception  {Cr.  of  the 
F.  B.,  1st  cd.,  p.  97  seq.). 

The  successive  apprehension  of  the  manifold  elements  given  in  perception 
and  the  combination  of  them  into  one  whole  is  the  Synthesis  of  Apprehen- 
sion. Without  this  we  could  not  have  the  ideas  of  time  and  space.  The  Eeproductive 
Synthesis  of  the  Imagination  is  likewise  based  on  dj)riori  principles  {Cr.  of  the  P.  B., 
1st  ed.,  p.  100  seq.  ; on  pp.  117  seq.  and  123,  and  on  p.  152  of  the  2ded.,  Kant  discrim- 
inates more  definitely  from  the  reproductive  imagination,  which  depends  on  conditions 
of  experience,  a productive  imagination,  which  constitutes  an  d priori  condition  of  the 
combination  of  the  manifold  in  a cognition  ; in  the  2d  ed.,  p.  152,  Kant  says  that  the 
former  is  of  no  service  in  explaining  the  possibility  of  d priori  cognition  and  belongs, 
not  to  the  subjects  of  transcendental  philosophy,  but  to  those  of  psychology,  whence  in 
the  2d  ed.  he  treats  no  farther  of  it,  nor  of  “ Eecognition  of  ideas  in  the  Conception”). 
If,  in  the  synthesis  of  the  parts  of  a line,  of  a division  of  time,  of  a number,  I were 
constantly  to  lose  the  earlier  parts  out  of  thought  and  not  reproduce  them  while  pro- 
ceeding to  the  following  ones,  it  would  never  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a complete 
idea,  or  even  the  purest  and  most  primary  fundamental  ideas  of  space  and  time.  But 
without  the  consciousness  that  that,  which  we  think,  is  just  the  same  as  that  which 
we  thought  an  instant  before,  aU  reproduction  in  the  series  of  ideas  would  be  fruitless. 
The  concept  is  that  which  unites  the  manifold  elements,  successively  perceived  and  then 
reproduced,  in  one  idea. 

In  the  cognition  of  the  manifold  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the 
function,  by  which  it  performs  the  necessary  synthesis.  All  combination  and  all  unity 
in  knowledge  presuppose  that  unity  of  consciousness,  which  precedes  aU  the  data  of 
perceptions,  and  in  connection  with  which  alone  any  representation  of  objects  is  possi- 
ble. To  this  pure,  original,  unchangeable  self-consciousness  Kant  gives  the  name  of 
trousceudentcd  opperception.  He  distinguishes  it  from  empirical  apperception,  or  the 
mutable  empirical  self-consciousness  which  subsists  amid  the  succession  of  internal 
phenomena  apprehended  by  the  internal  sense.  Transcendental  apperception  is  an 
original  synthetic  act,  while  empirical  self-consciousness  depends  on  an  analysis, 
which  presupposes  this  original  synthesis.  The  synthetic  unity  of  apperception  is 
that  highest  point  on  which  aU  use  of  the  understanding  depends.  On  it  depends  the 
consciousness  that  “I  think,”  which  must  accompany  aU  my  ideas.  Even  the  objec- 
tive umty  of  space  and  time  is  only  possible  through  the  relation  of  our  perceptions  to 
this  transcendental  apperception. 

The  categories  axe  the  conditions  of  thought  on  which  aU  possible  experience 
depends.  The  possibility  and  necessity  of  the  categories  depend  on  the  relation  which 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  sensibUity  and  with  it  aU  possible  phenomena  have  to  the  pri- 
mal function  of  apperception.  AU  the  manifold  iu  perception  must  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  the  unvarying  unity  of  self-consciousness,  the  primal  synthetic  unity  of 
apperception,  and  must  hence  be  subject  to  universal  functions  of  synthesis  by  concep- 
tions. The  synthesis  of  apprehension,  which  is  empirical,  must  necessarily  conform  to 
the  synthesis  of  apperception,  which  is  inteUectual,  and  is  given  and  expressed  in  a 
manner  whoUy  dpiwi  in  the  category.  Every  object,  which  can  be  given  us  in  per- 
ceprion  is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions  on  which  the  synthetic  combination  and 
umty  of  the  manifold  in  perception  depend,  in  all  possible  experience.  The  cate- 
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gorics,  as  conditions  d priori  of  possible  experience,  are  therefore  at  the  same  time  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  the  objects  of  experience  {j.  e.,  of  phenomena),  and  have 
therefore  objective  validity  in  a synthetic  judgment  d priori.  So,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  d priori  knowledge  is  possible,  except  of  objects  of  possible  experience. 

The  conformity  of  things-in-themselves  to  law  would  necessarily  subsist,  if  there 
were  no  mind  to  perceive  and  know  it.  But  phenomena  are  only  representations  of 
things  which  are  unknown  to  us  in  their  intrinsic  nature.  As  mere  representations, 
however,  they  are  subject  to  no  law  of  combination,  except  that  which  the  combining 
faculty  may  prescribe.  Combination,  says  Kant,  is  not  in  things,  and  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  them  by  perception,  for  example,  and  thence  first  transferred  to  the  under- 
standing ; it  is  a work  of  the  understanding  alone,  which  itself  is  nothing  more  than 
the  faculty  of  d priori  combination,  the  faculty  by  which  the  variety  of  given  repre- 
sentations is  brought  under  the  unity  of  apperception.  This  principle,  adds  Kant,  is 
the  highest  in  all  human  knowledge.  Since  now  all  possible  perception  depends  on 
the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  and  since  this  empirical  synthesis  again  depends  on  the 
transcendental  synthesis,  and  hence  on  the  categories,  it  follows  that  aU  possible  per- 
ceptions, and  hence  everything  which  can  exist  in  the  empirical  consciousness,  i.  e.,  all 
phenomena  of  nature,  are  subject,  in  what  respects  their  combination,  to  the  categories, 
which  are  the  original  ground  of  the  necessary  conformity  of  nature— considered  sim- 
ply as  such — to  law.  * 

Kant  mentions  supplementarily  {Or.  of  the  Pure  i?.,  2d  ed.,  p.  1G7),  in  addition  to 
the  two  ways  in  which  a necessary  agreement  of  experience  with  the  conceptions  of 
its  objects  is  conceivable  (namely,  when  experience  makes  these  conceptions,  or  when 
these  conceptions  make  experience  possible),  a third  intermediate  way,  namely,  by 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  categories  are  not  empirical,  but  subjective  bases  of  thought, 
implanted  in  us  with  our  existence,  but  so  arranged  by  the  author  of  our  being  as 
exactly  to  agree  in  their  use  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which  underlie  experience.  He 
denominates  this  hypothesis  (which  agrees  essentially  with  the  Leibnitzian  theory  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  but  is  ascribed  by  Kant — Prol.,  % 37,  note— to  Crusius)  as  a kind  of 
system  of  the  pre-formation  of  (he  pure  reason,  but  pronounces  against  it,  becaime  its  truth 
is  inconsistent  mth  the  possession  by  the  categories  of  that  necessity  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  very  conception  of  them.  (A  further  indirect  proof  of  the  mere  subjec- 
tivity of  all  that  is  d priori,  including  the  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  space  and  time, 
as  well  as  the  categories,  is  contained  for  Kant  in  the  Antinomies,  of  which  he  treats  in  a 


♦ Kant  teaches  that  for  the  knowledge  of  the  parUcnlar  laws  of  nature  experience  U necessary,  since  these 
laws  relate  to  phenomena,  which  are  empirically  determined.  This  Kantian  theory  contains  more  an  one 
intrinsic  contradiction.  1.  In  that,  while  things-in-themselves  are  represented  as  affiectmg  us,  bme  ^d  cau- 
sality, which  this  affection  impUes,  are  reckoned  by  Kant  ns  <l  priori  forms,  vaUd  only  withm  and  not  bej  ond 
the  world  of  phenomena.  2.  In  that  this  affection  must  furnish  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  h^d  a mato 
completely  tmformed  and  chaotic,  bo  as  not  to  be  subject  to  any  law  incompatible  wit  c(  ^or  aw  ° 
bination,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  an  orderly  material,  so  that  every  particular  material  may  not  be  out  of  rclaUon 
to  every  particular  form-in  which  case  all  determinations  in  the  material  would  be  of  subjective  origin,  and 
so  the  difference  between  the  empirical  and  the  ilprloH  would  disappear-but  that  the  partieuJar  m phenom- 
ena, and  indeed  every  particular  law  may  be  empirically  known  and  determined,  etc.  But  if  the  reason  or 
the  particular  forms  and  laws  of  phenomena  must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  or 
selves  ” which  affect  us,  it  is  suscepUble  of  further  demonstration,  that  the  kind  and  succession  of 
are  characterized  by  an  order,  which  is  possible  only  on  the  supposition  that  time,  spa^  “ , 'a,,,,, 

objective  and  real  functions  of  “things-in-themselves,”  whereby  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  d 
jectivism  are  overthrown  (cf.  my  Spst.  of  Log.,  § 44).  The  same  result  follows  al^  from  the  idea  necc^ty, 
that  the  particular  should  imply  the  universal.  If  particular  laws  must  be  ascribed  to  the  sphem  ^ 
absolute  reaUty,  the  universal  laws,  under  which  they  may  bo  subsumed,  cannot  bo  foreign  to  the  same  s,  here 
and  cannot  bo  of  merely  subjective  origin. 
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subsequent  section,  Gv.  of  the  P.  i2. , 1st  cd. , p.  500  ; 2d  ed.,  534,  Itos,  and  bcliu.,  Vol. 
II.,  3!'0.  This  proof,  if  it  were  stringent,  would  indeed  fill  up  the  “gap”  which, 
according  to  Trendelenburg,  exists  in  Kant’s  argument ; but  it  does  not  do  this,  because 
the  proofs  for  the  Antinomies  are  without  force,  unless  Kant’s  fundamental  thought  be 
admitted ; cf.  the  worha  by  Trendelenburg,  and  others,  cited  above,  pp.  158,  159  [and 
below,  ad  § 132] . 

Pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  entirely  heterogeneous  to  empirical  intui- 
tions, and  yet  in  aU  subsumptions  of  an  object  under  a conception  the  representation  of 
the  former  must  be  homogeneous  with  the  latter.  In  order  to  render  possible  the 
application  of  the  categories  to  phenomena  there  must  exist  a third  factor,  homo- 
geneous with  both.  Such'  a mediating  factor,  in  the  form  of  an  idea  produced  by  the 
transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  is  termed  by  Kant  a transcendental  Schema 
of  the  understanding.  Now  time  is  as  a form  it  pi'ioi'i,  homogeneous  with  the  cate- 
gories, and  as  a form  of  the  sensibility,  with  phenomena.  Therefore  an  application  of 
the  categories  to  phenomena  is  possible  through  the  transcendental  functions  or  quali- 
fications of  time. 

The  Schemata,  in  the  order  of  the  categories  (quantity,  quality,  relation,  modality), 
arc  founded  on  the  serial  nature  of  time,  the  contents  of  time,  the  order  of  time,  and 
on  time  as  a whole.  The  schema  of  quantity  is  number.  The  schema  of  reality  is  being 
in  time,  and  that  of  negation  is  not-being  in  time.  The  schema  of  substance  is  the  per- 
sistence of  the  real  in  time ; that  of  causality  is  regular  succession  in  time  ; that  of  com- 
munity, or  of  the  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  in  respect  of  their  accidents,  is  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  one  substance  with  those  of  the  other, 
following  a universal  rule.  The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  agreement  of  the  synthesis 
of  diverse  representations  with  the  Tiniversal  conditions  of  time,  and  hence  the  deter- 
mination of  the  representation  of  a thing  as  associable  with  some  particular  time  ; the 
schema  of  actuality  is  existence  in  a definite  time,  and  that  of  necessity  is  existence  at 
aU  times. 

The  relation  of  the  categories  to  possible  experience  must  constitute  the  whole  of  our  d 
priori  knowledge  by  the  understanding.  The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are 
the  rules  for  the  objective  use  of  the  categories.  From  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
quality  flow  mathematical  principles  possessing  intuitive  certainty,  while  the  categories 
of  relation  and  modality  give  rise  to  dynamic  principles  of  discursive  certainty. 

The  principle  of  the  Axioms  of  (sensible)  Intuition  is  : All  sensible  intuitions  are 
extensive  magnitudes.  The  principle  of  the  Anticipations  of  Perception  is : In  aU 
phenomena  the  real  object  of  sensation  has  intensive  magnitude,  i.  e.,  a degree.  The 
principle  of  the  Analogies  of  Experience  is ; Experience  is  only  possible  through  the 
notion  of  a necessary  connection  of  perceptions  ; from  this  principle  are  derived  the 
principles  of  the  persistence  of  substance — or  that  in  all  the  changes  of  phenomena 
the  substance  persists,  and  its  quantity  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  | of  succes- 
sion in  time  by  the  law  of  causality — or  that  all  changes  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect ; and  of  simultaneity  under  the  law  of 
reciprocity  or  commumty — or  that  all  substances,  in  order  to  be  perceived  as  co-exist- 
ing in  space,  must  be  in  complete  reciprocity,  or  must  exert  a reciprocal  action  upon 
each  other.  The  P ostulates  of  Empirical  Thought  axe : A’lTiatever  agrees  (with  refer- 
ence to  perception  and  conception)  ■with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience  is  possible ; 
'Whatever  coheres  ■with  the  material  conditions  of  experience  (sensation)  is  actual ; 
That  whose  connection  with  the  actual  is  determined  by  the  universal  conditions  of  expe- 
rience Ls  necessary. 
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To  the  proof  of  the  second  postulate,  relative  to  the  evidence  of  reality,  Kant  added 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason  a “ Refutation  of  (material) 
Idealism,”  based  on  the  principle  that  internal  experience — the  reality  of  which  cannot 
bo  doubted — is  impossible  without  external  experience,  and  consequently  that  it  is  only 
possible  on  the  condition  that  there  exist  objects  in  space  external  to  ourselves.  Kant’s 
argument  in  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  qualification  of  time  involved  in  the  empirically 
determined  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  implies  something  permanent  in  percep- 
tion, which  something  must  be  different  from  our  ideas,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  their  change,  and  which  therefore  is  only  possible  on 
the  condition  that  there  exists  something  external  to  us.  (In  the  1st  ed.,  p.  370 — VoL 
II. , p.  301,  in  Ros.  and  Schu. — Kant  had  already  sought  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  empiri- 
cal “ Idealism,  as  resting  on  a false  scrupulousness  about  admitting  the  objective  reality 
of  our  external  perceptions,”  arguing  that  external  perception  proves  directly  that  there 
are  real  existences  in  space ; that  without  perception  even  invention  and  dreaming  would 
be  impossible,  and  that  therefore  our  external  senses  have,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  data 
which  are  necessary  for  experience,  their  real  corresponding  objects  in  space.  But 
external  objects  in  space,  as  Kant  is  ever  repeating,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  things- 
in-themselves ; they  are  called  external  because  they  belong  to  the  external  sense,  the 
universal  form  of  whose  intuitions  is  space.  By  the  “ permanent  in  perception”  Kant 
can  only  mean  the  permanently  phenomenal  in  space,  or  impenetrable,  extended  sub- 
stance. Cf.  also  the  Proleg.  to  Metaphysics,  § 49.) 

Although  our  conceptions  may  be  divided  into  sensible  and  intellectual  conceptions, 
yet  their  objects  cannot  be  divided  into  objects  of  the  senses,  or  phenomena,  and  objects 
of  the  understanding,  or  noumena,  in  the  positive  sense  of  this  term ; for  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  are  applicable  only  to  the  objects  of  sensible  intuition;  without 
such  intuition  (perception)  they  are  objectless,  and  a faculty  of  non-sensible  or  intellec- 
tual intuition  is  not  possessed  by  man.  But  the  conception  of  a noumenon,  in  the 
negative  signification  of  the  term,  that  is,  as  denoting  a thing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  an 
object  of  external  or  internal  perception  for  us,  is  a correct  one.  In  this  sense  things- 
in-themselves  are  noumena,  which,  however,  are  not  to  be  conceived  through  the 
categories  of  the  understanding,  but  only  as  an  unknown  Something.* 

Through  the  confounding  of  the  empirioal  use  of  the  imdcrstanding  with  the 
transcendental  arises  the  amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection."  These  con- 
ceptions are  identity  and  diversity,  agreement  and  repugnance,  inner  and  outer,  the 

♦ The  inference  of  subsequent  philosophers,  that  because  things-in-themsclves  are  not  in  space,  they 
must  exist  “in  the  world  of  thought,”  is  therefore,  from  the  Kantian  point  of  view,  inadmissible.  If  by 
that  which  is  in  the  world  of  thought  is  understood  something  immanent  in  human  thought,  f.  «.,  a conception 
or  a particular  thought,  the  thing-in-itself  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  by  it  is  meant  a transcendental  object 
of  thought,  then  the  “ thing-in-itsclf  ” is  only  in  so  far  in  “the  world  of  thought”  as  it  is  true  that  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  its  existence,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  categories  of  human  thought  can  be  applied  to 
it  It  is  unmistakably  true,  however,  that  Kant’s  use  of  the  conception  of  noumena  (a  conception  of  Platonic 
origin)  for  his  things-in-themsclves  was,  notwithstanding  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  taken  only  in  a negative 
sense,  a source  of  confusion  to  Kant  himself,  and  the  occasion  of  the  introiluction  of  foreign  oiements, 
especialiy  of  quaUJlcationa  of  worth  into  the  conception  of  things-in-thcmselves.  That  the  thlngs-in-thcni 
selves,  which  are  without  time,  space,  or  causaUty,  and  which  yet  affect  us,  are  better  and  higher  in  worth 
than  phenomena,  is  at  least  an  arbitrary  supposition,  which,  however,  receives  from  the  Platonic  term 
employcd-cspecially  in  the  antithesis : homo  noumenon,  homo  phenomenon— an  apparent  support,  and  m thus 
introduced  into  the  ethical  domain.— Kant’s  doctrine  of  concept  and  perception  is  distinguished  by  its  p^ 
nomcnaiistio  [subjective]  character  from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  the  essence  which  is  known  throngn 
the  concept  is  immanent  in  the  individual  objects,  which  are  included  in  the  extension  of  the  concept,  and  has 
no  separate  existence. 
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determinable  and  determination  (matter  and  form).  Transcendental  reflection  {I'ejlexio) 
is  the  act  whereby  I confront  the  comparison  of  ideas  generally,  with  the  cognitive 
faculty  in  which  the  comparison  is  instituted,  and  distinguish  whether  the  ideas  are 
compared  with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure  understanding  or  to  sensuous 
intmtion.  Kant  finds  the  source  of  the  Leibnitzian  system,  “ which  intellectualizes 
phenomena,”  in  the— by  Leibnitz  unnoticed— amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of  reflec- 
tion. Leibnitz  supposed  that  the  understanding,  when  comparing  ideas,  had  to  do  with 
representations  of  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  took  the  conception  of  noumena 
in  its  positive  sense.  He  held  sensation  to  be  only  confused  perception,  and  believed 
that  when  he  was  comparing  all  objects  in  the  understanding,  by  the  aid  of  the  abstracted 
formal  conceptions  of  human  thought,  he  was  perceiving  the  inner  quality  and  nature 
of  things.  As  a natural  consequence,  he  found  no  other  differences  than  those  by  which 
the  imderstanding  distinguishes  its  pure  conceptions  from  each  other.  From  these 
premises  he  concluded  that  whatever  is  ideally  indistinguishable  is  absolutely  undistin- 
guished or  identical ; that  realities,  as  being  mere  aflarmations,  cannot  through  their 
opposite  tendencies  neutralize  each  other,  since  there  is  no  logical  contradiction  between 
them ; that  the  only  internal  state  which  can  be  attributed  to  substances  is  an  ideal  or 
conscious  state,  and  that  their  community  is  to  be  conceived  as  a pre-established  har- 
mony; and,  lastly,  that  space  is  only  the  order  of  co-existing  substances,  and  time  the 
dynamic  succession  of  their  states.  Kant  contends  that  the  above-named  conceptions 
of  reflection  should  not  be  applied  in  comparing  ideas  dra^vn  from  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena, without  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  sensuous  intuition  (which  has 
its  peculiar  forms  and  is  not  merely  confused  perception),  and  that  they  should  not  bo 
applied  to  things-in-themselves  (or  noumena)  at  aU. 

If  the  understanding  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  rules  introduces  unity  into  phenom- 
ena, the  Eeason  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  principles  establishes  unity  among  the  rules 
of  the  understanding.  The  conceptions  of  the  reason  contain  the  unconditioned,  and 
transcend,  therefore,  all  the  objects  of  experience.  Kant  gives  the  name  of  Ideas  to  those 
necessary  conceptions  of  the  reason  for  which  no  corresponding  real  objects  can  be  given 
in  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  (Cf . Jul.  Heidemann,  Plat,  de  ideis  doctrinam  quonwdo  Kant- 
ills  et  intellexerit  et  excdluerit,  Piss.  Inaug. , Berl. , 1883. ) The  transcendental  conceptions 
of  the  reason  imply  absolute  totality,  or  completeness,  in  the  synthesis  of  conditions, 
and  seek  to  carry  the  synthetic  unity  which  is  conceived  in  the  Category  up  to  the 
absolutely  unconditioned.  The  pure  reason  is  never  directly  conversant  with  objects, 
but  only  with  the  conceptions  of  objects,  which  are  furnished  by  the  understanding. 
J ust  as  it  was  possible  to  derive  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  from  the  various 
forms  of  the  logical  judgment,  by  observing  and  translating  into  conceptions  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  synthesis  of  perceptions  is  effected  in  judgments,  so  the  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  the  reason  may  bo  derived  from  the  forms  of  rational  inference. 
These  forms  are  three : categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive.  Accordingly  there 
are  three  transcendental  rational  conceptions  expressing  the  unconditioned  as  resulting 
(1)  from  a categorical  synthesis  in  a subject,  (2)  from  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the 
terms  of  a series,  (3)  from  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts  in  a system.  The  first  of 
ttese  rational  conceptions  is  that  of  the  soul  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  thinking  Sub- 
ject; the  second  is  that  of  the  world  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  the  condi- 
tions of  phenomena ; and  the  third  is  that  of  God  as  the  absolute  unity  of  all  objects  of 
thought  whatever,  or  as  the  being  who  includes  in  himself  all  reality  {ens  realissimum). 
Corresponding  with  these  three  ideas  are  three  dialectiacl  inferences  of  the  reason,  which 
arc  sophistications,  not  of  men,  but  of  the  pure  reason  itself,  since  they  arise  through 
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Ji  natural  illusion,  which  is  as  inseparable  from  human  reason  as  are  certain  optical 
deceptions  from  vision,  and  which.  Idee  these,  can  be  explained  and  rendered  hannless, 
but  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  The  Idea  of  the  soul  as  a simple  substance  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  psychological  paralogism ; the  Idea  of  the  universe  is  the  subject  of  the  cos- 
mological antinomies,  and,  lastly,  the  Idea  of  a most  real  being,  as  the  ideal  of  the  pure 
reason,  is  the  subject  of  the  attempted  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Rational  Psychology,  says  Kant,  is  based  solely  on  the  consciousness  whieh  the 
thinking  I has  of  itself  ; for  if  we  were  to  call  in  the  aid  of  our  observations  on  the 
play  of  our  thoughts,  and  on  the  natural  laws  thence  derivable  (as,  6.  g. , Herbart  subse- 
quently did,  when  he  attempted  to  found  a proof  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of  the 
soul  on  the  mutual  combination  of  representations),  there  would  spring  up  an  empiri- 
cal psychology,  unable  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  attributes  beyond  the  reach  of  pos- 
sible experience — such  as  the  attribute  of  simplicity — and  having  no  possible  claim  to 
apodictical  certainty.  From  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego,  rational  psychology  seeks  to 
demonstrate  that  the  soul  exists  as  a substance  (an  immaterial  substance),  that  as  a 
simple  substance  it  is  incorruptible,  and  that  as  an  intellectual  substance  it  is  ever 
identical  with  itself  or  is  one  person,  in  possible  commerce  with  the  body  and  immortal. 
But  the  arguments  of  rational  psychology  (in  the  statement  of  which  Kant  seems  chiefly 
to  have  adopted  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  in  Knutzen’s  Von  der  imnxaterid- 
len  Natur  der  Seele,  Reimams’  Bie  vorndtimten  Wahrheiten  der  natiirlichen  Bdigian, 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn’s  Phadon)  involve  an  illegitimate  application  to  the  Ego,  as  a 
transcendental  object,  of  the  conception  of  substance,  which  presupposes  sensuous  in- 
tuition, and  applies  only  to  phenomenal  objects.  That  I,  who  think,  must  always  be 
regarded  in  every  act  of  thought  only  as  subject  and  as  something,  which  is  not  a mere 
appurtenance  or  predicate  of  thought,  is  an  apodictical  and  even  an  identical  propo- 
sition; but  it  does  not  signify  that  I am  objectively  an  independent  essence  or  sub- 
stance. So,  too,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  thought  that  the  “I”  of  ap- 
perception denotes  a logically  simple  subject — which  is  an  analytical  proposition;  but 
this  does  not  signify  that  the  thinkmg  I is  a simple  substance — which  would  be  a sjti- 
thetic  proposition.  The  afSrmation  of  my  own  identity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  chang- 
ing contents  of  consciousness  is,  again,  an  analytical  afiirmation;  but  from  this  identity 
cannot  be  inferred  the  identity  of  a thinking  substance,  existing  amid  all  change  of 
states.  Finally,  that  I distinguish  my  existence,  as  that  of  a thinking  being,  from  the 
existence  of  other  things  external  to  me,  including  among  the  latter  my  own  body,  is  an 
analytical  proposition ; but  it  does  not  enable  me  to  know  whether  this  consciousness 
of  myself  would  be  possible  if  there  were  no  things  beside  and  external  to  me,  and 
whether,  therefore,  I could  exist  without  a body. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  the  interaction  between  soul  and  body  is  increased  by 
the  assumed  fact  of  their  heterogeneity,  the  former  being  regarded  ns  existing  only  m 
time,  the  latter  in  both  time  and  .space.  But  if  we  consider  (says  Kant,  Ci . of  the 
Pure  R,  2d  ed.,  p.  427  seq.)  that  the  two  classes  of  existences  assumed  in  this  hypo- 
thesis are  distinguished,  not  mteriorly,  but  only  by  the  fact  that  the  one  is  phenome- 
nally external  to  the  other,  and  hence  that  that  which  tmderUes  the  phenomenon  of 
matter  as  its  reality,  or  as  the  thing-in  itself,  mag  perhaps  not  he  so  unUke  the  soul  itself , 
this  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  only  question  romainmg  is  how  a community  of  sub- 
stances is  in  any  sense  possible — a question  which  neither  psychology  nor  any  other 
form  of  human  science  can  answer.  The  idea,  here  only  briefly  intimated,  of  the  pos- 
sible homogeneity  of  the  realities  which  underlie,  respectively,  the  phenomena  of  the 
external  and  those  of  the  internal  sense,  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  first  edition  of 
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tbo  Cr.  of  P.  R.  Empirical  psychology,  says  Kant,  since  it  has  reference  to  phe- 
nomena only,  is  properly  dualistic ; but  transcendental  psychology  favors  neither  dual- 
ism nor  pneumatism  (spiritualism)  nor  materialism,  aU  of  which  hold  the  diversity  of 
manner  in  which  objects — whose  intrinsic  nature  remains  unknown — are  mentally  rep- 
resented to  be  significant  of  a corresponding  diversity  in  the  nature  of  these  things 
themselves.  “ The  transcendental  object  which  underlies  external  phenomena,  as  also 
that  which  underlies  internal  intuition,  is  in  itself  neither  matter  nor  a thinking  being, 
but  only  a (to  us)  unknown  ground  of  the  phenomena,  from  which  we  derive  our  empi- 
rical conceptions  of  either  kind”  {Cr.  of  the  Pure  Reason,  1st  ed.,  p.  379,  Ros.,  II.,  p. 
303).  “I  can  very  well  suppose  that  the  substance  to  which  our  external  sense  attri- 
butes extension,  is  in  itself  the  subject  of  thoughts  which  can  be  consciously  repre- 
sented to  itself  by  its  own  internal  sense  ; thus  that  which  in  one  aspect  is  called  ma- 
terial would  in  another  a.si>ect  be  also  thinking  being,  not  whose  thoughts,  but  the  signs 
of  whose  thoughts  we  can  perceive  in  phenomena”  {ib.,  p.  359,  Ros.,  II.,  288  seq). 
This  latter  supposition,  here  named  as  a possible  one,  borders  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Leibnitzian  monadology,  which  teaches  that  complexes  of  monads — not  single  monads 
— appear  to  our  senses  as  extended  things,  and  at  the  same  time  contain  beings  which 
have  ideas  (representations),  and  may  contain  beings  capable  of  conscious  representation 
and  thought.  It  is  stiU  less  removed  from  the  view  developed  by  Kant  in  his  “ Mona- 
doloyia  Physiea."  In  another  sense  it  contains  points  of  contact  with  Spinozism,  which 
ascribes  to  the  one  only  substance  thought  and  extension,  but  as  real  and  not  merely 
phenomenal  attributes.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  did 
not  deny  the  possibility  thus  suggested  in  the  first  edition,  but  rather  suggested  it  anew  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  though  refraining  from  a more  detailed  development  of  the  idea. 
The  thought,  therefore,  is  not  changed  in  the  second  edition,  but  the  critical  principle 
is  more  strictly  applied,  in  that  Kant  now  prefers  to  give  no  space  to  the  development  of 
indemonstrable  dogmatic  theories,  even  as  hypotheses,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  most 
brief  suggestion  of  them.  We  may  add  that  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  in  question 
is  obviously  not  that  the  transcendental  substratum  of  external  phenomena  is  identical 
with  the  thinking  Ego,  or  that  it  is  only  a thought  of  the  Ego,  but  that  it  is  possibly 
itself  also  a thinking  essence,  and  therefore  of  like  nature  with  the  transcendental 
substratum  of  the  internal  sense — just  as,  for  example,  in  the  Leibnitzian  system  all 
monads  are  mutually  homogeneous,  or  rather,  ]ust  as  those  physical  monads  are  homo- 
geneous, which  Kant  assumes  in  his  Monadologia  Physiea  of  the  year  1756;  only 
because,  according  to  Kant,  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  whatever  of  the  transcen- 
dental substratum,  does  it  further  foUow  that  .still  other  theories,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  theory  of  the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  cannot,  as  hypotheses,  be  refuted.  It 
would  be  very  unjust  to  identify  the  conjecture  here  ventured  by  Kant  with  the  sub- 
jectivism of  Fichte.  It  is  true  that  Kant’s  utterances  respecting  transcendental 
objects,  or  things-in-themselves,  are,  in  a measure,  uncertain ; but  this  uncertainty 
(which  is  a natural  consequence  of  the  contradiction  inseparable  from  the  Kantian  doc- 
trine, in  that  the  transcendental  object  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  and 
yet,  according  to  Kant,  cannot  be  a cause)  is  observable  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Cr. 
^ Jiot  (as  Schopenhauer  and  others  have  asserted)  in  the  second  only. 

Cf.,  for  example,  the  passages— which  exist  in  both  editions— on  page  235  (Vol.  II.,  of 
Rosenkranz  s edition  of  Kant’s  works),  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  on  p. 
391,  line  9 from  above  and  following,  and  Proleg.,  § 57  {ib..  III.,  p.  124).  Though  it 
be  true,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  those  passages  are  more  frequent 
in  which  Kant  emphasizes  our  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  transcendental 
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objects,  'wliile  later,  in  the  second  edition,  when  he  is  striving',  in  view  of  mis- 
apprehensions that  had  arisen,  to  render  more  clear  the  difference  between  his  doctrine 
and  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  passages,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  pos- 
tulating the  existence  of  things-in-themselves  oa  the  transcendental  basis  of  the  world 
of  phenomena,  became  somewhat  more  numerous,  yet  Kant’s  doctrine  remained  essen- 
rially  the  same,  viz. : that  we  must  assume  tliat,  though  we  know  not  /tow,  transcendental 
objects  or  things-in-themselves  do  exist.  In  the  first  ed.,  p.  105,  Kant  only  says  that 
these  objects  are  nothing  for  us,  and  on  p.  109  it  is  only  when  considered  as  = x, 
that  they  are  said  to  be  nothing  for  us.  But  it  would  be  a decidedly  false  interpre- 
tation of  Kant  dogmatically  to  identify  the  transcendental  object  of  the  external  or  the 
internal  sense,  the  noumena  or  ‘ ‘ things-in-themselves  ” — with  which,  as  Kant  in  both 
editions  of  the  Critique  teaches,  the  manifold  affections  of  the  external  and  internal 
senses  originate,  and  •with  which  Rant’s  distinction  of  the  empirical  from  the  cl  priori 
is  necessarily  connnected — with  “ the  unity  of  the  essence  in  the  multiplicity  of  phe- 
nomena.” * 

Tho  Cosmological  Idea  is  the  source  of  four  Antinomies,  i.  e.,  pairs  of  mutually 
contradictory  propositions,  which  follow,  aU  with  equal  consequence,  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world,  in  the  transcendental  sense  of  the  term 
“ reality.”  The  four  antinomies  correspond  with  the  four  classes  of  categories.  (Cf. 
in  addition  to  the  critiques  by  Herbart,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  in  particular, 
Keiche,  JDe  Kantii  antbwmiis  quee  dicuntur  tlieoreticis,  Gott.,  1838;  Jos.  Richter,  Die 
Kantisclien  Antimmicn,  Mannheim,  1863. ) 

The  quantity  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  the  First  Antinomy.  Thesis : The  world 
had  a beginning  in  time  and  has  limits  in  space.  Antithesis : The  world  is  ^vithout 
beginning  and  -without  limits  in  space. 

The  Second  Antinomy  relates  to  the  quality  of  tho  world.  Them : Every  composite 
substance  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  simple  parts.  Antithesis : There  exists  nothing  simple. 

The  Third  Antinomy  concerns  the  causal  rdution.  Thesis : Freedom,  in  the  tran- 
scendental sense  of  the  term,  is  a reality,  or  there  may  be  absolute,  uncaused  beginnings 
of  series  of  effects.  Antithesis : All  things,  without  exception,  take  place  in  the  world 
in  accordance  with  natural  law. 

The  Fourth  Antinomy  is  one  of  modality.  Thesis:  There  belongs  to  the  world 
(whether  as  part  or  as  cause)  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Antithesis : Nothing  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  proofs  and  counterproofs  given  by  Kant  in  cormection  with  these  Antinomies 
are  all  indirect.  In  the  proof  of  each  thesis,  the  infinite  progression  affirmed  in  tho 
corresponding  antithesis  is  disputed  as  impossible,  while  in  proving  the  antithesis  the 
limit  assumed  in  the  thesis  is  rejected  as  arbitrary  and  unreal. 

Kant  solves  the  antinomies  by  his  distinction  between  phenomena  and  things-in- 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  world  as  a transcendental  object,  or  noumenon,  or 
inteUigiblo  world,  thesis  and  antithesis  in  the  two  first  or  mathematical  antinomies  are 
alike  false.  We  cannot  apply  to  the  intelligible  world  the  conceptions  of  space  and 
time  which  are  involved  in  the  predicates  “ limitation  in  space  and  time,”  and  “ mfinite 
extension  in  space  and  time,”  and  an  analogous  argument  may  be  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  tho  predicates  “simplicity  ” and  “ complexity  ; ” hence  neither  the  one  nor  the 

* This  by  way  of  complement,  and,  in  part,  for  tho  sake  of  giving  greater  preeision  to  the  arguments  in 
my  work : De  priore  et  posteriori  forma  Kantianee  CrUicee  Rationis  Puree.  Berk,  1S62,  and  by  way  of  re- 
joinder to  Michelet's  reply  in  his  Review,  “ Der  Gedante,"  Vol.  III.,  Berlin,  lStJ2,  pp.  237-S-13 ; cf.  my  A'j/sA 
det'  Loy.,  3d  cd.,  Bonn,  18C8,  p.  4-3. 
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other  of  the  contradictory  predicates  can  be  applied  to  that  world,  and  from  tho  non- 
applicability of  the  one  the  applicahOity  of  the  other  cannot  he  inferred ; the  contradic- 
tion in  form  between  Thesis  and  Antithesis  is  in  reality  only  an  apparent  ono,  a “ dia- 
lectical opposition.”  But  we  must  admit,  as  a regulative  principle  of  speculative  inves- 
tigation, the  requirement  that  no  limit  be  regarded  as  absolutely  ultimate.  In  the  two 
last  or  dynamic  Antinomies  the  Thesis  is  true  of  the  intelligible  world,  the  Antithesis  of 
the  phenomenal.  Every  phenomenon  depends  necessarily  upon  some  other  phenomenon 
or  phenomena,  but  things-in-themselves  are  free.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal 
there  exists  no  unconditioned  cause,  but  outside  of  the  whole. complex  of  phenomena 
there  exists,  as  their  transcendental  ground,  the  Unconditioned. 

The  sum  of  all  realities  or  perfections,  conceived  in  concreto  and  even  in  individuo  as 
an  exemplar  or  transcendental  prototype,  is  the  Theological  Ideal.  Tho  theoretical 
proofs  of  God’s  existence  are  the  so-caUed  ontological,  cosmological,  and  teleological 
or  physico-theological  arguments. 

The  Ontological  Argument  concludes  from  the  conception  of  God  as  tho  most  real 
being  to  his  existence,  since  existence — necessary  existence — belongs  in  tho  class  of 
reahties,  and  is  therefore  contained  in  the  conception  of  the  most  real  being.  Kant 
here  disputes  the  assumption  that  being  is  a real  predicate,  by  adding  which  to  other 
predicates  the  sum  of  realities  may  be  increased.  The  comparison,  says  Kant,  between 
a being  possessing  other  predicates,  but  not  being,  and  a being  combining  with  these 
other  predicates  that  of  being,  and  hence  by  so  much  greater,  more  perfect,  or  more 
real  than  the  former,  is  absurd.  When  being  is  affirmed,  the  object  is  posited  with  aU 
its  predicates.  This  is  the  meaning  of  being.  When  being  is  not  affirmed — or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  when  the  object  is  not  thus  posited — no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  conception  of  the  object  to  its  predicates.  Hence,  in  reasoning  to  the  existence  of 
God,  if  being  is  to  be  demonstrated  as  a predicate,  being  must  have  been  already  pre- 
viously assumed,  whence  we  arrive  only  at  a pitiful  tautology.  This  tautological  con- 
clusion would  be  an  identical,  hence  an  analytical  proposition,  while  the  assertion  that 
God  is,  is,  like  aU  existential  propositions,  a synthetic  one,  and  can  therefore  not  bo 
demonstrated  d priori  in  regard  to  a noumenon. 

The  Cosmological  Argument  concludes  from  the  fact  that  anything  exists  to  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  which  being,  by  the  aid  of  the  ontological 
argument,  is  then  identified  with  God  as  the  most  real  or  perfect  being  {ens  realissimum 
or  perfectissimiLnC).  Kant,  per  contra^  denies  that  the  principles  which  regulate  the  use 
of  tho  reason  justify  us  in  prolonging  the  chain  of  causes  beyond  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience ; but,  he  adds,  if  the  argument  did  really  conduct  to  an  extramundane  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  cause,  it  could  not  demonstrate  that  this  cause  is  the  absolutely  per- 
fect being ; and  to  take  refuge  in  the  ontological  argument  is  shown  inadmissible  by 
the  demonstrated  invalidity  of  the  latter. 

The  Teleological  Argument  concludes  from  the  order  and  adaptation  in  nature  to 
the  absolute  wisdom  and  power  of  its  author.  Kant  speaks  of  this  argument  with 
respect,  on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  producing  conviction,  but  denies  its  scientific 
validity.  The  conception  of  finality  can,  according  to  Kant,  no  more  than  the  concep- 
tion of  cause,  be  employed  in  justification  of  conclusions  which  lead  us  beyond  all  the 
limits  of  tho  world  of  phenomena;  for  it  too  is  of  egoistic  or  subjective  origin,  and  is, 
like  the  conception  of  cause,  transferred  by  man  from  himself  to  thin^,  but  it  is  invalid 
as  applied  to  transcendental  objects.  Did,  however,  the  teleological  argument  lead  to 
an  extramundane  author  of  the  world,  it  would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a rvorld- 
buildcr  of  great  power  and  wisdom,  according  to  the  degree  of  adaptation  manifest  in 
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the  world,  but  not  that  of  an  almighty  and  all-wise  creator  of  the  world.  And  here, 
again,  to  supplement  the  argument  by  having  recourse  to  the  ontological  argument 
would  be  unjustifiable. 

The  Ideal  of  the  Reason,  or  the  Idea  of  God,  like  all  transcendental  conceptions  of 
the  reason,  has  theoretical  validity  only  in  so  far  as  it,  as  a rcgulatice  principle,  serves 
to  lead  the  understanding  in  all  empirical  cognition  to  seek  for  systematic  unity.  The 
transcendental  ideas  arc  not  constitutive  principles  through  which  certain  objects  lying 
beyond  the  reach  of  espericnce  may  be  known;  they  simply  require  of  the  under- 
standing systematic  unity  and  completeness  in  its  comprehension  of  the  field  of 
experience.  We  are  required  by  a correct  maxim  of  natural  philosophy  to  abstain  from 
all  theological  and  from  all  transcendent  explanations  of  the  arrangement  of  nature 
generally.  But  in  the  employment  of  the  practical  reason  the  Ideal  of  the  Reason  may 
serve  as  a form  of  thought  for  the  highest  object  of  moral  and  religious  faith. 

lu  the  “Doctrine  of  Method”  Kant  makes  many  valuable  observations  relating  to 
metaphysics  as  a science  dependent  on  the  critique  of  the  reason,  but  contributes 
nothing  to  the  material  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  human  thought  to 
objective  reality,  contenting  himself  ■with  simply  deducing  methodological  consequences 
from  the  doctrines  pre'viously  established.  It  may  here  suffice  to  cite  an  affirmation  of 
Kant’s  in  the  part  of  the  “Doctrine  of  Method”  relating  to  the  “Discipline  of  the 
Reason  in  its  Polemical  Use”  ((7a  of  the  Pure  R.,  Isted.  p.  747 ; 2ded.  p.  775,  Ros.,  II.  ,p. 
577) : “ It  is  extremely  preposterous  to  expect  from  the  reason  enlightenment,  and  yet  to 
dictate  to  it  beforehand  on  which  side  the  weight  of  its  authority  must  necessarily  fall.” 

Kant’s  Physical  Philosophy  is  closely  related  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  especially  to  the  Transcendental  vEsthetic  and  Analytic.  * (Of. 
Lazarus  Bendavid,  Vorlesungen  uber  die  nietaph.  Anfangsgr.  der  Naturw.,  and,  per 
contra,  Schwab,  Priifung  der  Kantisehen  Begriffe  von  der  Undurchdringlichkeit,  der 


* If  it  is  the  business  ol  physical  philosophy  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  that 
which  as  transcendental  object  or  thing-in-itsclf  underlies  them,  then  such  a philosophy  is  impossible  from  tho 
Critical  stand-point  which  restricts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  these  phenomena  being  our  ideas.  The 
“ Metaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  Science"  can  only  contain  a systematic  collection  of  what  Kant  holds 
to  bo  (I  priori  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  'When,  nevertheless,  Kant  goes  beyond  the  phenomenal,  and 
when,  especially,  matter  is  reduced  by  him  to  forces,  these  forces,  which  lie  behind  phenomena,  occupy  in  his 
system  an  untenable  middle  position  between  tho  phenomenal  and  the  noumenal,  between  the  appearance  and 
the  thing-in-itsclf.  According  to  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  it  is  the  spaceless  and  timeless  thing-in-itsclf 
which  so  affects  our  (in  themselves  likewise  spaceless  and  timeless)  senses  that  sensations  arise  in  us  which  arc 
brought  by  the  “ I ” into  harmony  with  tho  <t  priori  forms  of  intuition  and  thought.  In  tho  Met.  Principles 
Of  Nat.  Science  Kant  says : “ It  is  only  through  motion  that  the  external  senses  can  be  affected.’’  In  consis- 
tency with  the  teachings  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Season  this  can  only  mean : when  the  affection  itself 
becomes  phenomenal  (when  we  not  simply  suffer  an  affection,  but  perceive  the  process  of  the  affection  ta  tho 
case  of  other  sensitive  beings  or  of  ourselves,  e.  g.,  when  we  see  tho  blow  which  awakens  the  sense  of  feeling  or 
perceive  through  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch  tho  vibration  of  the  chord  which  affects  our  cars,  etc.),  then 
must  tho  spaceless  and  timeless  relation,  on  which  tho  production  of  sensations  really  depends,  appear  to  ur  ca 
motion.  But  this  limitation,  under  which  alone,  according  to  the  principles  of  tho  CrUique  of  the  Season, 
the  doctrine  of  affection  through  motion  can  bo  received,  passes  in  the  natural  philosophy  built  up  upon  it 
more  and  more  into  the  back-ground,  and  this  hovers  in  an  uncertain  medium  between  an  A priori  theory  of 
phenomena  (existing  only  in  human  consciousness)  and  a theory  of  real  objects  (which  eiast  independently  of 
the  consciousness  of  perceiving  beings,  which  subsisted  possibly  antecedently  to  tho  existence  of  organized 
beings,  and  on  which  tho  existence  of  sensations  depends,  and)  which  underlie  all  natural  phenomena.  In 
reading  the  "Metaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  Science"  it  is  necessary  In  one  regard  to  forget,  and  yet 
in  another  ever  to  remember,  that  according  to  tho  logical  consequence  of  Kant’s  System  we  have  to  do  am- 
ply with  processes  which  take  place  only  within  human  consciousness,  and  which  therefore  are  by  that  fo<  t 
psychically  conditioned,  and  cannot  constitato  condiUons  of  tho  existence  of  bcbigs  caimble  of  possesslug 
scrj.itiens  and  ideas. 


lIETArilYSICAL  PEIKCITLES  OF  NATTKAL  ECILXCE.  i t 

Anzielaing  und  der  Zuruclcstosmng  der  Ed>i)er,  nebst  dncr  DarsicUung  der  Ilypotlim 
dfs  lo  Sago  fiber  die  mecJutnische  Ursache  der  aUgemeineii  Gravitation,  1807,  and  Fr. 
GotlUeb  Busse,  Kants  metaph  Anfangsgr.  der  Naturw.  in  ihren  Grunden  widerlcgt, 
Dresden,  1828  ; see  also  G.  Reuschle,JTan«  und  die  Katurwissenschaft,  in  the  Deutsche 
Vicrtdjnhrssclirift,  April-Juuc,  18G8,  p.  50,  and  especially  on  Kant’s  dynamic  theory  of 

matter,  ibid.,  pp.  57-02.)  _ . - • • i 

Kant  divides  the  “Metaph.  Principles  of  Natural  Science”  into  four  pnncipal 
parts.  The  first  of  them  treats  of  motion  as  a pure  quantity,  and  is  called  by  Kant 
Phoronomics ; the  second  considers  motion  as  belonging  to  the  quality  of  matter,  under 
the  name  of  an  originally  moving  force,  and  is  called  Dynamics  ; the  third.  Mechanics, 
treats  of  the  parts  of  matter  unth  this  quality  as  placed  by  their  own  motion  m mutual 
relation ; whfie  the  fourth  defines  motion  and  rest  in  matter  simply  in  relation  to  the 
mode  in  which  we  mentally  represent  .them,  or  to  modality,  and  is  termed  by  Kant 
Phcuomcnology. 

In  the  Phoronomics  Kant  defines  matter  as  the  movable  in  space,  and  deduces  in 
particular  the  proposition  that  no  motion  can  be  neutralized  except  by  another  motion 
of  the  same  mobile  object  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  Dynamics  he  defines  matter 
as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  it  fills  any  given  space,  and  lays  down  the  proposition  : “Mat- 
ter fills  a certain  space,  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  but  in  virtue  of  a special 
moving  force  belonging  to  it.”  He  attributes  to  matter  the  force  of  attraction— defining 
it  as  that  moving  force  through  which  one  portion  of  matter  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
approach  of  others  to  it — and  the  force  of  repulsion,  or  the  force  whereby  one  portion 
of  matter  can  cause  other  portions  to  recede  from  it,  and  he  defines  more  precisely  the 
force  through  which  matter  fills  space  as  being  the  force  of  repulsion,  saj'ing  : “ Matter 
fills  its  .spaces  in  virtue  of  repulsive  forces  belonging  to  all  its  parts,  i.  c.,  through  a 
force  of  extension  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  of  definite  degree,  below  or  above  which 
smaller  or  greater  degrees  can  be  conceived  in  infinitum."  Elasticity,  in  the  sense  of 
expansive  force,  belongs  therefore  originally  to  all  matter.  Matter  is  infinitely  divisible 
into  parts,  each  of  which  is  itself  matter ; this  follows  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
space,  and  from  the  repulsive  force  belonging  to  every  portion  of  matter.  The  force  of 
repulsion  decreases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  distances ; the  force  of 
attraction,  on  the  contrary,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  In  the  part 
entitled  Mechanics  Kant  defines  matter  as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  it,  as  such,  possesses 
motive  force,  and  deduces  thence,  in  particular,  the  fundaiqental  laws  of  mechanics  : 
Amidst  all  the  changes  of  the  material  realm  of  nature  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
remains  the  same,  unaugmented  and  undiminished ; All  change  in  matter  has  an  exter- 
nal cause  (law  of  persistence  of  rest  and  motion,  or  law  of  inertia) ; In  aU  cases  of  the 
communication  of  motion,  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  In  the  Phenomenology  Kant 
defines  matter  as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  this,  as  such,  can  be  an  object  of  experience, 
and  develops  the  propositions,  (1)  that  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a portion  of  matter 
with  reference  to  an  empirical  portion  of  space,  as  distinguished  from  a conceivable 
opposite  motion  of  the  space  itself  (the  portion  of  matter  in  the  latter  case  remaining 
unmoved),  is  simply  a possible  predicate  (but  that  when  conceived  out  of  all  relation  to 
some  portion  of  matter  external  to  the  portion  in  motion,  i.  e.,  when  conceived  as  abso- 
lute motion,  it  is  impossible) ; (2)  that  the  circular  motion  of  any  portion  of  matter,  in 
distinction  from  the  conceivable  opposite  motion  of  the  space  in  which  it  moves,  is  a 
real  predicate  of  the  same  (but  that  the  apparent  opposite  motion  of  a relative  space  is 
a mere  semblance) ; (3)  that  in  the  case  of  every  motion  of  a body,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  moves  with  reference  to  another  body,  an  equal  opposite-  motion  of  the  latter  La 
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necessary.  The  first  of  these  phenomenological  laws  determines  the  modality  of  motion 
wth  reference  to  Phoronomics,  the  second  with  reference  to  Dynamics,  and  the  third 
with  reference  to  Mechanics. 

The  transition  from  the  Metaphyskal  Principles  of  Natural  Science  to  physics  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  “ Metaphysics  of  Nature"  (a  work  co-ordinated  with  the  Metaphysics 
of  Ethics,  which  includes  the  doctrines  of  lepil  right  and  of  morality),  which  treats  of 
the  motive  forces  of  matter,  and  is  divided  by  Kant  into  an  “ Elementary  System”  and 
a “ System  of  the  World.”  The  manuscript  was  left  unfinished.  , (Some  fragments  of 
it  will  perhaps  soon  be  edited  by  Reicke.) 

§ 123.  As  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  sets  out  from 
the  distinction  and  opposition  which  he  finds  existing  between  empiri- 
cal and  d priori  knowledge,  so  the  analogous  opposition  between  sen- 
suous propensity  and  the  law  of  reason  foirnis  the  foundation  of  his 
Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason.  All  the  ends  to  which  desire  may 
be  directed  are  viewed  by  Kant  as  being  empirical,  and  accordingly  as 
funiishing  sensuous  and  egoistic  motives  for  the  will,  which  are  all 
reducible  to  the  principle  of  personal  happiness ; but  this  principle, 
says  Kant,  is,  according  to  the  immediate  testimony  of  our  moral  con- 
sciousness, directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  morality.  As  motive 
for  the  moral  will  Kant  retains,  after  excluding  all  material  motives, 
only  the  form  of  possible  universality  in  the  law  which  determines  the 
will.  The  principle  of  morality  is  contained,  for  him,  in  the  require- 
ment ; Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  be 
accepted  as  the  principle  of  a universal  legislation.  This  funda- 
mental law  of  the  practical  reason  bears  the  form  of  a command, 
because  man  is  not  a purely*. rational  being,  but  is  also  a sensuoiis 
lieing,  and  the  senses  are  in  constant  active  opposition  to  reason.  It  is 
not,  however,  a conditional  command,  like  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
which  are  only  of  hypothetical  authority,  behig  valid  only  when  certain 
ends  are  to  be  attained,  but  it  is  an  unconditional  and  the  only  uncondi- 
tional command,  the  Categorical  Imperative.  Consciousness  of  this 
fundamental  law  is  a fact  of  the  reason,  but  not  an  empirical  one ; it 
is  the  only  fact  of  the  pure  reason,  wliich  thus  manifests  itself  in  the 
character  of  an  original  law-giver.  This  command  fiows  from  the  auton- 
omy of  the  will,  while  all  material,  eiidjEinonistic  prmciples  fiow  from 
the  heteronomy  of  arbitrary,  unregulated  choice.  Outward  conformity 
to  law  is  legality,  but  right  action,  prompted  by  regard  for  the  moral 
law,  is  morality.  Our  moral  dignity  depends  on  our  moral  self-deter- 
mination. Man,  in  his  character  as  a rational  being  or  a »thing-in- 
itself,”  gives  law  to  himself  as  a sensuous  being  or  a phenomenon.  In 
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this,  says  Kant  (who  here  treats  the  theoretical  difference  iietween 
thiug-iu-itself  and  phenomenon  practically  as  a difference  of  worth),  is 
contained  the  origin  of  duty.  On  the  moral  consciousness  are  founded 
three  morally  necessary  convictions,  which  Kant  terms  “ postulates  of 
the  pure  practical  reason,”  viz. ; the  conviction  of  our  moral  freedom 
— since  the  affirmation : “ thou  canst,  for  thou  oughtest,”  forces  us  to 
assume  that  the  sensuous  part  of  our  being  may  he  determined  by  the 
rational  part;  of  our  immortality — since  our  wills  can  approximate 
to  conformity  with  the  moral  law  only  in  infinitum ; and  of  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  ruler  in  the  kingdoms  of  reason  and  natiu’c, 
who  will  establish  the  harmony  demanded  by  the  moral  eonsciousness 
between  moral  worth  and  happiness. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  Kant’s  philosophy  of  religion, 
which  he  develojis  in  his  “ Religion  loithin  the  Limits  of  Mere  Rea- 
$07i”  is  expressed  in  his  reduction  of  religion  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. The  coui'ting  of  favor  with  God  thi’ough  statutoiy  religious 
actions  or  observances,  which  are  different  from  the  moral  commands, 
is  mock  service ; the  truly  religious  spirit  is  that  wliich  recognizes  all 
our  duties  as  divine  commaniis.  Through  an  allegorizing  interpreta- 
tion, Kant  reduces  the  dogmas  of  positive  theology  to  doctrines  of 
philosophical  ethics. 

In  ndJition  to  tlio  literature  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  passages  in  the  works  of  F. 
H.  Jacobi,  Schieiennaoher,  SchelUng,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Beneke,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  in  which  Kant’s 
ethical  doctrines  are  examined,  as  also  Wegseheider’s  Verateichung  Stolsc/ier  und  Kantiscfier  Ethik 
hurg,  1797),  and  Garve’s  Darstellung  und  Eritlk  dcr  Kantischen  SUtenlehre  (in  the  Introductory  Essay  to 
his  translation  of  AristoUe’s  EMcs,  Breslau,  1798,  pp.  183-391),  etc.,  cf.  Striimpell  (Die  Pild.  der  Ph.  Kant, 
Fichte,  Herbart,  Brunswick,  1843)  and  Arthur  Richter  (Kant's  Anaichten  iXber  Erziehung,  O.-Pr.,  Hal- 
berstadt,  1805)  on  Kant’s  doctrine  of  education ; L.  Paul  (Halle,  1805)  on  Kant’s  doctrine  of  radical  evil,  and 
Ch.  A.  ThUo  (in  the  Zeilschr.f.  exacts  Philos.,  Vol.  V.,  Leipe.,  1805,  pp.  276-313  ; 363-397)  dh  Kant’s  reK- 
gious  philosophy  in  general;  Paul  (in  the  Jahrbilcher  filr  deutsche  Theologie,  Vol.  SI.,  1800,  pp.  02.1-039) 
on  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  ns  an  imagined  ideal  of  humanity ; Paul  (Kiel,  1809)  on  Kant’s  doctrine 
of  the  ideal  Christ ; J.  Qua.atz  (Diss.,  Halle,  1807)  on  Kant's  doctrine  ef  eonscicnce ; 0.  Kohl  (Inaug.  Dissert., 
Loipsic,  1808)  on  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  On  the  relaUon  of  the  Kantian  Ethics  to 
the  Aristotelian  cf.,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  Vol.  I.,  § 60,  by  Bruckner  and  others,  especially  Tren- 
delenburg, Der  Widerstreit  zwischen  Kant  und  Arist.  in  der  Ethik,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  hlsHisA  Beitr.  eur  Philos., 
Borl.,  1807,  pp.  171-211.  [Cf.  further,  James  Edmunds,  Kant's  Ethics,  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy, Vol.  V.,  St.  Louis,  1871,  pp.  27-38, 108-118.— 2'r.] 

To  his  principal  work  on  practical  philosophy  Kant  did  not  give  the  title  : Critique 
of  the  Pure  Practical  Reason,  but  Critique  of  the  Practical  Beason,  affirming  that  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  was  a critique  of  the  entire  practical  faculty,  with  a view  to 
showing  that  there  is  a pure  practical  reason  ; the  latter  being  shown  to  exist,  it  would 
not,  like  the  pure  speculative  reason,  stand  in  need  of  a critique  to  hinder  it  from 
transcending  its  limits,  for  it  proved  its  own  reality,  and  the  reality  of  its  conceptions, 
by  an  argument  of  fact  ( Grit,  of  the  Pract.  Beason,  Preface). 

Kant  expounded  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Beason  most 
fully  in  his  Oroundbcork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals  (which  preceded  this  Critique). 
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Kant  defines  the  word  maxim  as  denoting  a subjective  principle  of  willing  ; the  ob- 
jective principle,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  founded  in  the  reason  itself,  is  termed  by 
him  the  pvactical  law  ; he  includes  both  together  under  the  concei^tion  of  the  pvaclicul 
2minciplc,  i.  c.,  a principle  which  contains  a universal  determination  of  the  will,  involv- 
ing several  practical  rules  {Groundwork  of,  etc..  Sect.  1,  Note;  Grit,  of  the  Fract. 
liaison,  § 1).  He  argues  : All  practical  principles  which  presuppose  an  object  (mat- 
i tor)  of  the  faculty  of  desire  as  the  determining  ground  of  the  v.’ill  arc,  without  cxccp- 
J tion,  empirical,  and  can  furnish  no  practical  laws  {Or.  of  the  Fract.  Reason,  § 2).  All 
! material  practical  principles  arc,  as  such,  wholly  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  be- 
long under  the  general  principle  of  self-love  or  personal  happiness.  By  happiness 
Kant  imderstands  “ a consciousness  on  the  part  of  a rational  being  of  the  agreeableness 
of  life,  accompanying  without  interruption  his  entire  existence.”  The  principle  which 
makes  of  this  agreeableness  the  highest  motive  of  choice  is  termed  by  him  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-love  {ib.,  § 3).  Since  now  Kant  denies  to  aU  that  is  empirical  that  neces- 
sary character  which  is  requisite  for  a law,  and  since  aU  the  “ matter  ” of  desire,  i.  e., 
every  concrete  object  of  the  wUl,  which  serves  as  a motive,  hears  an  empirical  charac- 
ter, it  follows  that,  if  a rational  being  is  to-  conceive  his  maxims  as  practical  universal 
laws,  he  can  only  conceive  them  as  principles,  which,  not  by  their  matter,  but  only  in 
view  of  their  form,  as  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  universal  moral  legislation,  are  fitted  to 
direct  the  udll  {ib. , % 4).  The  vdll  which  is  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  (universal) 
law,  is  independent  of  the  natural  law  of  sensible  phenomena,  and  therefore  free  {ib., 
§ 5),  as  also,  conversely,  a free  will  can  only  bo  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  a maxim, 
or  by  its  fitness  to  serv’e  as  a universal  law  {ib.,  % C).  Now  we  are  conscious  that  our 
•wills  owe  fealty  to  a law  which  is  of  absolute  validity  ; our  wills  must,  therefore,  be 
capable  of  being  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  a law,  and  hence  are  free.  Pure 
reason  is  b5'  itself  and  independently  practical,  and  gives  man  a universal  law,  which  we 
term  the  Moral  Law  {ib.,  § 7).  This  fundamental  law  of  the  pure  practical  reason,  or 
the  Categorical  Imperative,  is  expressed  by  Kant  in  the  Groundwork  of  the  Metajihys. 
of  Morals  in.  a threefold  formula:  1.  Act  according  to  maxims  of  which  thou  canst 
wish  that  they  may  serve  as  universal  laws,  or,  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  action  were  by 
thy  will  to  become  the  universal  law  of  nature  ; 2.  Act  so  as  to  use  humanity,  as  well 
in  thine  O'wn  person  as  in  the  person  of  all  others,  ever  as  end,  and  never  merely  as 
means  ; 3_  Act  according  to  the  Idea  of  the  ■^vill  of  all  rational  beings  as  the  source  of 
an  universal  legislation.  In  the  Critique  of  the  Fractical  Reason  he  confines  himself 
to  the  one  formula  (§  7) : Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  likewise  be  valid 
at  all  times  as  the  principle  of  a universal  legislation.  AVhenever  the  maxim  under 
which  an  action  would  fall  would,  if  raised  to  the  digmty  of  an  universal  law,  abso- 
lutely destroy  itself  by  an  inner  contradiction,  then  abstinence  from  such  action  is  a 
‘‘  perfect  duty ; ” whenever  we  at  least  cannot  wish  that  it  should  be  a universal  law, 
because  then  the  advantage  which  we  hoped  to  reap  through  it  would  be  converted 
into  injury,  abstinence  is  an  “ imperfect  duty.”  Kant  terms  self-determination  in  con- 
formity to  the  Categorical  Imperative,  “ Autonemy  of  the  Will ; ” but  all  founding  of 
the  practical  law  on  any  “ matter  of  the  will  ” whatever,  i.  e.,  on  any  ends  to  be  sought, 
especially  on  the  end  of  (one’s  own  or  even  of  all  men  s)  happiness,  is  simifi^  the 
“ lleteronomy  of  Arbitrary  Choice.”* 

• It  is  easy  to  see  that  Kant,  in  this  argument  against  " Endmraonumi,”  first  degrades  the  conception  of 
Eudmmonism  by  limiting  it  to  the  gratification  of  sensuous  and  egoistic  aims  and  then,  measuring  it  by  the 
Btandartl  of  the  purer  moral  consciousn^  flnds  it,  naturally,  Insufflclent  and  untenable.  Supposing  it  once 
determined  wlmt  duty  requires,  then  thS  shonjd  be  done  for  tho  very  reasons  which  coasUtuto  it  a matter  of 
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The  Categorical  Imperative  serves  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  as  a 
principle  for°the  deduction  of  human  freedom,  since  in  the  moral  law  he  finds  a law  of 
causality  through  freedom,  and  hence  a law  implying  the  possibility  of  a supra-sensiblo 
nature.  Herewith,  however,  according  to  Kant,  nothing  is  added  to  the  theoretical 
Imowlcdge  of  the  reason,  but  the  reason  is  confirmed  in  its  assurance  of  the  reality  of 

duty,  and  not  on  account  of  any  supposable  “ oudtnmonistic  ” side-ends;  this  true  proposition  is  quite  distin- 
gnishablo  from  the  false  one,  that  the  requirements  of  duty  are  not  based  on  ends ; it  is  only  these  supposed 
siVe-onds  which  can  lead  to  real  hetcronomy.  Kanfs  merit  is  very  considerable  for  what  he  has  done  to 
purify  and  quicken  the  direct  moral  consciousness,  and,  especially,  to  incite  to  the  pursuit  of  moral  indepen- 
dence ; but  ho  errs  in  identifying  the  stage  at  which  one  first  ceases  the  pursuit  of  collateral  ends  through 
respect  for  the  law,  with  that  of  essential  morality.  In  his  exaltation  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  as  an 
unconditional  duty  above  “the  sweet  feeling  of  doing  good”  (cf.  the  essay  of  Kant  on  ‘‘Lasting  Peace,” 
Itos.  and  Schub.'s  cd.,  VII.,  1,  p.  290),  of  material  and  intellectual  labor  above  idle  enjoyment  (cf.  the  essay 
on  a “Gentle  Tone  in  Philosophy Bos.  and  Schub,  I.,  022,  and  the  essay  on  the  “Conjectural  Beginning 
of  Human  History,”  Eos.  and  Schub.,  VII.,  370  seq.),  and  in  his  denunciation  of  lawless  caprice,  he  occupies 
perfectly  justifiable  ground,  as  opposed  to  those  who  so  interpreted  the  ideas  of  personal  and  public  welfare 
as  to  find  in  them  ground  for  sacrificing  the  very  noblest  and  highest  interc.sts  of  the  free  intellect  to  sensuous 
gratifleatlon,  to  the  public  welfare  as  interpreted  from  a one-sided  stand-point,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
external  quiet  and  order.  But  his  polemics  do  not  bear  upon  the  true  and  more  profound  conception  of 
Eudajmonism,  as  c.stablished  notably  by  Aristotle,  who  recognizes  the  essential  relation  of  pIca.suro  to  activity, 
imd  foimds  ethics  on  the  gradation  of  functions.  In  particular,  Kant  overlooks  in  his  argument  the  fact 
that  the  necessity  for  society  of  universal  laws,  and  of  their  being  held  sacred,  follows  also  from  the  cudtemo- 
uistic  principle.  The  middle  term  or  conception  by  means  of  which  Kant  justifies  his  classification  even  of 
the  noblest  inteliectnal  ends  among  the  objects  of  egoistic  desire,  and  hence  also  his  exclusion  of  them  from 
the  moral  principle,  is  the  conception  of  their  empirical  character : as  empirical  ends  they  lack,  ho  says,  the 
characteristic  of  necessity ; they  belong  to  the  world  of  sensible  phenomena,  to  mere  nature,  and  not  to  the 
realm  of  freedom;  they  depend  only  on  the  principle  of  personal  sensuous  happiness ; all  that  is  noblest  and 
highest  must  bo  altogetlier  non-ompiracal.  But  in  reality  the  noble  as  well  as  the  ignoble,  love  as  well 
as  self-seeking,  are  matters  of  (external  and  internal)  experience.  The  distinction  between  things  in  point 
of  worth  is  specifically  different  from  the  distinction  between  the  empirical  and  the  non-cmpirical.  Kant's  denial 
of  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  in  real  ends  corresponds  most  exactly  with  his  denial  of  the  origin  of  apodictical 
knowletlgo  in  e.\i)crience,  which  latter  denial  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  his  now  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  d priori  knowledge.  Hence  a twofold  misfortune : 1.  The 
higher  is  brought  into  abniiit  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  the  lower,  and  the  idea  of  a gradation  is  made 
impos.sibIc;  2.  the  higher  is  conceived  only  in  its  formal  aspect,  not  understood  in  the  light  of  the  order 
immanent  in  itscif,  but  represented  ns  a form  generated  in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  apart  from  the 
category  of  time,  by  the  Ego,  by  which  it  is  communicated  to  the  in  itscif  formless  material  furnished  by 
experience.  Kant  confounds  in  his  ethics  the  order  of  ends,  in  respect  of  worth,  with  the  logical  form  of 
po.s.sibIe  universality ; and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  character  of  rational  beings  as  ends  to  themselves  that 
he,  incidentally,  flnd.s  a real  moral  norm.  But  the  ethical  work  of  the  individualization  of  action  is  misap- 
prehended by  him,  and  sacrificed  to  the  empty  form  of  possible  universality.  Kant  wrongly  regarded  the 
form  of  logical  abstraction,  on  which  the  possibility  of  juridical  and  military  order  depends,  as  an  origina* 
form  of  morality.  It  is  tree  that  no  single  simple  end,  viewed  by  itscif  alone,  is  cither  moral  or  immoral  1 
that  morality  demands  not  a sporadic  well-doing,  but  fidelity,  from  a sense  of  duty,  to  a moral  law,  and  de- 
pends on  the  conformity  of  the  will  with  a judgment  concerning  the  will,  which  is  founded  in  the  recognition 
of  a moral  order  universally  binding,  just  as  it  is  true  that  no  single  simple  experience,  viewed  by  itscif  alone, 
involves  apodicticlty,  but  that  all  apodioticity  depends  on  the  application  to  e.xperience  of  a complex  of  knowl- 
edge resting  on  principles.  But  it  is  not  true  that  order  in  knowledge  and  praxis  originates  in  the  reason  of 
the  Snbject  alone,  and  that  it  is  first  introduced  by  the  latter  to  a “ matter,”  in  itself  without  order ; it  depends, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  reception  of  the  order,  which  exists  objectively,  into  oiu:  knowledge  and  praxis.  The 
norms  of  logic  flow  from  the  relation  of  perception  and  thought  in  us  to  the  spatial,  temporal,  and  causal 
order  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  norms  of  ethics  flow  from  the  relation  of 
our  willing  and  praxis  to  the  order  of  worth,  which  exists  in  the  various  natural  and  spiritual  ends  which  can 
be  proposed  to  the  will.  The  relation  of  the  moral  order,  to  the  objective  order  of  worth  in  natural  and  spirit- 
ual functions  is  just  like  that  of  npodictlcity  in  knowlodgo  to  the  objective  necessity  present  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  processes  known.  Cf.  my  article  Ueber  das  Arlstoteltsche,  Kantlsche  und  Ilerbart'sche  Moral- 
prlnclp,  in  Fichte's  Zeltschrlft  far  Philos,  und  phllos.  Erltlh,  Vol.  21,  1854,  p.  71  scq.,  and  Si/stem  cf 
Logic,  ad  §§  57  and  137.  [Cf.  Lotzo  Mmnoitosjnjs.'l 
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the  conception  of  freedom,  which  was  assumed  by  it  as  possible  (in  the  cosmological 
Antinomies),  and  whoso  objective,  although  only  practical  reality,  is  hero  made  a cer- 
tainty. The  conception  of  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practical  intent,  the 
determining  motive  of  the  wU  being  found  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things ; but  the 
conception  which  the  reason  forms  of  its  owm  causahty  as  a noumenon  is  of  no  theo- 
retical service  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  its  supra-sensible  existence.  Causality,  in 
the  sense  implied  by  freedom,  belongs  to  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  a thing-in-itself  (nou- 
incnon) ; while  causality,  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  mechanism  of  nature,  belongs  to 
him  in  so  far  as  he  is  a subject  of  the  realm  of  appearances  (phenomena).  The  objec- 
tive reality,  which  belongs  practically  to  the  conception  of  causality  in  the  sphere  of 
tiio  supra-sensible,  gives  also  to  all  other  categories  the  like  practical  reality  and  appli- 
cability , in  so  far  as  they  arc  necessarily  related  to  the  determining  ground  of  the  pure 
will,  the  moral  law ; so  that  Xant  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pvciciico.1  Reason  recovers  prac- 
tically what  in  the  Cntique  of  the  Pure  (Speculative)  Reason  he  had  theoretically  given 
up.  Kant  ascribes  to  the  pure  practical  reason  the  primacy  over  the  speculative  reason, 
i.  e. , a priority  of  interest  j and  affirms  that  the  speculative  reason  is  not  justified  in 
following  obstinately  its  own  separate  interest  alone,  but  that  it  must  seek  to  combine 
with  its  own  conceptions  the  theorems  of  the  practical  reason,  which  lie  above  the 
sphere  of  the  speculative  reason  (although  they  do  not  contradict  it),  regarding  them  as 
an  extraneous  possession  transferred  to  it.  {Grit,  of  the  Pract.  Reason,  Eos.  and 
Schub.’s  ed.,  VIII.,  p.  258  seq.*) 

As  an  independent  being,  and  one  not  subject  to  the  Tiniversal  mechanism  of  nature, 
man  has  Personality,  and  belongs  to  the  realm  of  things  which  are  ends  to  themselves, 
or  noumena.  But  since  this  freedom  is  the  faculty  of  a being  subject  to  peculiar, 
purely  practical  laws,  given  by  his  own  reason ; in  other  words,  since  every  person, 
while  belonging  to  the  sensible  world,  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  his  o^vn  personality, 
as  resulting  from  his  citizenship  in  the  intelligible  world,  there  follows  the  fact  of  moral 
Duty.  Kant  extols  duty  as  a sublime  and  great  name,  that  covers  nothing  which  savors 
of  favoritism  or  insinuation,  but  demands  submission,  threatening  nothing  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  a natural  aversion  in  the  mind,  or  designed  to  move  by  fear,  but 
merely  presenting  a law  which  of  itself  finds  universal  entrance  into  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  even  against  the  will  of  man  wins  his  reverence,  if  not  always  his  obedience 
— a law  before  which  all  inclinations  grow  dumb,  even  though  they  secretly  work  against 
it  {Grit,  of  the  Pract.  R,  Eos.  and  Schub.’s  ed.,  VIII.,  214).  In  like  spirit  he  says: 
“ Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  mew  and  increasing  admiration  and  awe,  the 
oftener  and  longer  we  reflect  upon  them  : the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law 
within”  {ib..  Conclusion,  VIII.,  312).  The  moral  law  is  holy  (inviolable).  Man  is, 
indeed,  unholy  enough,  but  humanity,  ns  represented  in  his  person,  must  to  him  be 
holy.  With  the  idea  of  personality  is  connected  the  feeling  of  respect,  since  it  sets 
before  our  eyes  the  dignity  of  our  nature  as  seen  in  its  destination,  and  enables  us  at 
the  same  time  to  observe  the  deficiency  of  our  conduct  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  that 
destination,  and  so  strikes  down  our  self-conceit  (ib.,  VIII.,  215). 

The  moral  principle  is  a law,  but  freedom  is  a postulate  of  the  pure  practical  reason. 
Postulates  are  not  theoretical  dogmas,  but  necessary  practical  assumptions  which  add 
nothing  to  our  speculative  knowledge,  but,  through  their  relation  to  the  practical  realm, 
give  to  the  ideas  of  the  speculative  reason  in  general  objective  reality,  and  justify  the 
reason  in  the  use  of  conceptions,  the  possibility  of  which,  even,  it  otherwise  could  not 

♦ The  uncertaLa  mlcglir.g  of  theoretical  with  practical  certainty  is  here  obvious. 
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presumG  to  affirm  ; in  other  words,  postulates  are  theoretical,  but  not  as  such  demon- 
strable propositions,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  an  d priori,  unconditional, 
practical  law  In  addition  to  freedom  there  are  two  other  postulates  of  the  pure 
practical  reason,  namely,  the  immortaUty  of  the  human  soul  and  the  existence  of  God. 

The  postulate  of  immortality  flows  from  the  practical  necessity  of  a duration  suffi- 
cient for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law.  The  moral  law  requires  holiness, 
i e perfect  conformity  of  the  wiU  to  the  moral  law.  But  all  the  moral  perfection 
to  which  man  as  a rational  being,  belonging  also  to  the  sensible  world,  can  attain,  is  at 
the  best  only  virtue  {Tygciid),  i.  e.,  a legally  correct  spirit  arising  from  respect  for  the 
law.  But  the  consciousness  of  a continual  bent  toward  transgression,  or  at  least  toward 
impurity  of  motive,  i.  C.,  toward  the  intermixture  of  imperfect,  non-moral  motives  of 
obedience,  accompanies  this  spirit  in  its  best  estate.  From  this  conflict  between  what 
is  morally  required  of  man  and  man’s  moral  capacity  follows  the  postulate  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul ; for  the  conflict  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end  through  a 
progressive  approximation  to  complete  conformity  of  the  spirit  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  a progress  that  must  continue  in  infinitum. 

The  postulate  of  the  existence  of  God  follows  from  the  relation  of  morality  to  hap- 
piness. The  moral  law,  as  a law  of  freedom,  commands,  by  presenting  motives  which, 
must  be  perfectly  independent  of  nature  and  of  any  supposable  agreement  of  nature 
with  the  impulses  of  human  desire  ; consequently  there  is  not  in  it  the  least  ground 
for  a necessary  connection  between  morality  and  a degree  of  happiness  proportioned  to 
it.  There  exists  between  morality  and  happiness  not  an  analytical,  but  only  a synthetic 
connection.  The  selection  of  the  right  means  for  assuring  the  most  pleasurable  exist- 
ence possible  is  prudence,  but  not  (as  the  Epicureans  suppose)  morality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consciousness  of  morality  is  not  (as  the  Stoics  teach)  sufficient  for  happiness  ; 
for  happiness,  as  the  state  of  a rational  being  in  the  world,  with  whom  in  the  whole  of 
his  existence  things  go  according  to  his  udsh  and  wfll,  depends  on  the  agreement  of 
nature  with  the  whole  end  of  man’s  being,  and  with  the  essential  determining  ground 
of  his  wfll ; but  man,  the  acting,  rational  being  in  the  world,  is,  as  a dependent  being, 
not  through  his  wfll  the  cause  of  nature,  and  cannot  by  his  own  agency  bring  it  into 
the  required  harmony  with  his  own  moral  nature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  reason  such  a connection  is  postulated  as  necessary  : we  are  bound  to  seek  to 
further  that  harmony  between  virtue,  which  is  the  highest  good  {aupremum  bonum), 
and  happiness,  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  realization  of  perfect  good 
{summum  bonum,  in  the  sense  of  bonum  consummatum,  or  bonum perfectissimum).  Hence 
we  must  postulate  also  the  existence  of  a cause  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature  distinct 
from  nature,  and  which,  by  exerting  a causality  in,  harmony  ■with  the  spirit  of  perfect 
morality,  hence  throngh  intelligence  and  wfll,  shall  be  able  to  effectuate  the  exact 
agreement  of  happiness  mth  morality  ; in  other  words,  we  must  postulate  the  existence 
of  God. 

The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a supreme  intelligence  is,  in  so  far  as  the  theo- 
retical reason  alone  is  concerned,  a mere  hypothesis.  But  for  the  pure  practical  reason 
it  is  a belief,  and  since  pure  reason  is  its  only  source,  it  is  a belief  of  the  pure  reason. 

The  work  entitled  Beligion  within  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason  contains  Kant’s  exposi- 
tion of  rational  belief  in  its  relations  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  (In  this  work  Kant 
gives  too  exclusive  recognition  to  the  moral  side  of  the  subject,  placing  in  the  back- 
ground the  oesthetic  and  intellectual  needs  peculiar  to  man ; but  he  emphasizes  forcibly 
the  various  moral  relations  in  all  their  purity,  although  not  'without  exaggerating  the  op- 
position between  nature  and  freedom,  inclination  and  duty. ) This  work  is  in  four  parts, 
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treating  (1)  of  tlio  indwelling  of  an  cvU  principle  side  by  side  with  the  good  one  uj 
human  nature,  or  of  the  radical  evil  in  human  nature  ; (2)  of  the  contest  between  the 
good  and  cvU  principles  for  the  control  of  man  ; (3)  of  the  victory  of  the  good  principle 
over  the  evil  one,  and  of  the  foundation  of  a kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  ; (4)  of  true 
and  false  religious  service  under  the  rule  of  the  good  principle,  or  of  religion  and 
priestcraft.  Kant  finds  in  human  nature  a propensity  to  reverse  the  moral  order  of  the 
motives  to  action,  man  being  inclined,  although  accepting  the  moral  law  together  wth 
that  of  self-love  among  his  maxims,  to  make  the  motive  of  self-love  and  its  inclinations 
a condition  of  his  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  This  propensity,  says  Kant,  since  its 
origin  must  be  sought  in  the  last  resort  in  an  unrestrained  freedom,  is  morally  bad, 
and  this  badness  or  evil  is  radical,  because  it  corrupts  the  source  of  all  maxims.  (With 
this  conception  of  the  source  of  immorality  in  the  individual  may  be  compared  Kant’s 
historico-philosophical  explanation  of  immorality  as  resulting  from  the  conflict  betvveen 
nature  and  culture,  as  given  in  his  essay  on  the  Conjectural  Beginning  of  the  Ilielovy 
of  Man  (1780),  in  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert’s  edition  of  his  Works,  VII.,  1,  pp.  303-383, 
whore,  p.  374  seq.,  he  cites,  as  an  example  of  the  conflict  between  humanity  striiing  to 
realize  its  moral  destiny,  and  yet  continuing  to  follow  the  laws  implanted  in  human 
nature  with  reference  to  its  rude  and  animal  state,  the  discrepancy  between  the  period 
of  physical  maturity  and  that  of  civil  independence,  the  intervening  space  of  time 
being  one  which  in  a state  of  nature  does  not  exist,  but  which,  as  things  now  are,  is 
generally  filled  up  with  vices  and  their  consequences,  in  the  varied  forms  of  human 
misery.  In  themselves,  says  Kant  in  this  work,  the  natural  faculties  and  propensities 
are  good,  but  since  they  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  man  in  his  natural  state 
alone,  they  suffer  from  the  advance  of  culture,  and  themselves  do  injury  to  the  latter 
until  nature  is  reproduced  in  perfect  art,  in  which  consummation  the  ideal  of  culture 
consists. ) The  good  principle  is  humanity  (the  rational  world  in  general)  in  its  com- 
plete moral  perfection,  of  which,  as  the  principal  condition  of  happiness,  happiness  is, 
in  the  udll  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  immediate  consequence.  Man  thus  conceived— 
and  only  thus  is  he  well -pleasing  to  God — may  bo  figuratively  represented  as  the  Son 
of  God  ; in  this  sense  Kant  applies  to  him  the  predicates,  which  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  the  teachings  of  the  church  are  given  to  Christ.  (Cf.-  L.  Paul,  as  above  cited.)  In 
practical  faith  on  this  Son  of  God  man  may  hope  to  become  weU-pleasing  to  God  and 
so  to  attain  to  blessedness,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  not  an  unworthy  object  of  the 
divine  complacency  who  is  conscious  of  such  a moral  disposition  that  he  can  believe, 
with  a well-grounded  confidence  in  himself,  that,  if  subjected  to  temptations  and  suf- 
ferings like  those  which  (in  the  Gospel  of  Christ)  are  made  the  touch-stone  of  the  idea/ 
of  humanity,  he  would  remain  unalterably  loyal  to  that  ideal,  faithfully  following  it  as 
his  model  and  retaining  its  likeness.  This  ideal  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  reason.  No 
example  taken  from  external  experience  is  adequate  to  represent  it,  since  experience 
does  not  disclose  the  inward  character,  even  internal  experience  not  being  sufficient  to 
enable  ns  to  penetrate  fully  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts.  Still  if  external  experience 
— in  so  far  as  this  can  be  demanded  of  it — furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a man  weU- 
pleasing  to  God,  this  example  may  be  set  before  us  for  our  imitation.  An  ethical 
society,  subject  to  divine  moral  legislation,  is  a church.  The  invisible  church  is  merely 
the  idea  of  the  union  of  all  the  just  under  the  divine  moral  government  of  the  world, 
and  is  the  archetype  of  all  churches  humanly  established.  The  "(431810  church  is  the 
actual  union  of  men  in  a whole  which  accords  with  this  archetype.  The  constitution 
of  every  church  is  founded  on  some  historical  belief  (in  a revelation) ; it  is  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  that  no  society  can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  pure  rchgious 
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faith  alone.  Mock  service  and  priestcraft  subsist  where  the  statutory  element  previuls ; 
the  gradual  transition  from  ecclesiastical  faith  to  the  sole  supremacy  of  purely  religious 
faith  is  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Legal  and  Moral  Duties  is  developed  hy  Kant  in  tho  Metaphysical 
Principles  of  Law  and  Morals.  The  principle  of  Legal  Right  is,  that  the  freedom  of 
every  man  should  be  limited  by  the  conditions  under  which  his  freedom  can  consist 
with  the  freedom  of  every  other  man  under  a general  law.  The  rightful  State 
and  tho  jural  relations  of  States  with  each  other  constitute  the  end  of  historical  de- 
velopment. The  Moral  Duties  relate  to  ends,  the  pursuit  of  which  may  be  a universal 
law  for  aU.  Such  ends  are  : one’s  owm  perfection  and  others’  happiness ; from  the 
former  arise  our  duties  to  ourselves,  and  from  the  latter  our  duties  to  others.  A 
“perfect  duty”  to  ourselves  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  law  prohibiting  self-murder  ; 
an  “imperfect  duty”  is  obedience  to  the  command  which  forbids  slothfulncss  in  the 
use  of  our  talents.  Among  our  duties  to  others,  abstinence  from  falsehood  and  deceit 
is  a “ perfect  duty,”  and  positive  care  for  others  is  an  “ imperfect  duty.”  The  further- 
ance of  our  own  happiness  is  a matter  of  inclination,  hence  not  of  duty  ; but  the  fur- 
therance of  the  perfection  of  others  is  a duty  for  others  only,  since  they  only  can  fulhl 
it.* 


§ 124.  The  Cntiques  of  the  pure  speculative  reason  and  of  the 
practical  reason  are  followed,  in  Kant’s  system,  by  the  Critique  of  the 
Faculty  of  Judgment,  Avhich  serves  as  a means  of  connecting  the 
theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  philosophy  in  one  Avhole.  Kant  defines 
the  judging  faculty  in  general  as  the  faculty  by  which  the  particular  is 
conceived  as  contained  under  the  univeisal.  AVlien  the  universal  (the 
rule,  the  principle,  the  law)  is  given,  the  judging  faculty,  subsum- 
ing the  particular  under  the  universal,  becomes  “ determinative ; ” but 
when  the  particular  is  given,  for  winch  it  must  find  the  universal,  it  is 
“reflective.”  The  reflective  judgment  needs  a principle  for  its  guid- 
ance, in  order  to  rise  from  the  particular  in  nature  to  the  universal. 
The  universal  laws  of  nature  have,  according  to  the  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Peason,  their  origin  in  our  understanding,  Avhich  prescribes 
them  to  nature  ; but  the  particular  laws  of  nature  are  empirical,  and 
hence,  to  the  Anew  of  our  understandings,  accidental ; and  yet,  in  order 
to  be  laAA’s,  they  must  be  A'iewed  as  folloAving  Avith  necessity  from  some 
pi’inciple  of  unity  in  multiplicity,  although  that  principle  may  be  un- 

* This  latter  statement  involves  unmistakably  an  exaggeration  of  the  conception  of  tho  moral  independ- 
ence of  the  individual,  and  contains  only  the  truth  that  progress  toward  personal  perfection  is  only  possible 
through  tho  personal  co-operation  of  the  individual.  It  has  been  objected,  and  not  without  reason,  to  Kant's 
doctrine  of  legal  right  that  it  gives  too  exclusive  prominence  to  the  conception  of  freedom,  since  freedom  con- 
stitutes only  one  of  the  elements  of  legal  order ; Kant,  say  his  critics,  represents  legal  right,  wliich  regulates 
the  external  order  of  social  Ufe,  os  tho  source  of  an  order  of  unsociality.  The  legal  order  of  society  is  to  be 
understood  from  its  relation  to  the  whole  ethical  work  of  humanity.  Kant's  separation  of  the  form  of  legal 
right  from  its  ethical  end  is,  like  his  similar  separation  of  substance  from  form  in  other  fields  of  inquiry, 
relatively  justified,  as  opposed  to  the  naive  confusion  of  these  clcmcnt=,  which  i.s  not  uufrcqucntly  obstuTCu, 
but  it  does  nOw  disclose  to  us  a ti*uly  satisfying  comprehension  of  the  general  oubjeefc. 
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known  to  us.  The  principle  of  the  reflective  judgment  is  this : that 
particular,  empirical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  undetermined  by  uni- 
vei-sal  laws,  must  be  viewed  as  containing  that  unity  which  they  would 
contain  if  they  had  been  given  by  some  intelligence — other,  it  may  be, 
than  our  own — with  express  reference  to  om-  cognitive  faculties,  in 
order  to  render  possible  a system  of  experience  according  to  particular 
natural  laws.  In  the  unity  in  multiplicity,  manifest  in  her  empirical 
laws,  lies  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  ends,  which,  however,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  products  of  nature  themselves,  but  is  an  d priori 
conception,  having  its  origin  solely  in  the  reflective  judgment.  In 
virtue  of  this  adaptation,  the  uniformity  of  nature,  or  natural  law,  is 
compatible  with  the  possibility  of  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  it  by 
beings  working  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  conception  of 
the  oneness  of  that  supra-sensible  element  which  underlies  natime, 
with  that  which  is  practically  implied  in  the  conception  of  freedom, 
renders  possible  the  transition  from  purely  theoretical  to  purely  prac- 
tical philosophy. 

The  reflective  judgment  may  be  either  lesthetic  or  teleological ; tlie 
former  has  to  do  with  subjective  or  formal,  the  latter  with  objective  or 
material  adaptation.  In  both  aspects  the  conception  of  ends  (final 
causes)  is  only  a regulative,  not  a constitutive  principle. 

The  Beautiful  is  that  which,  through  the  harmony  of  its  form  with 
the  human  faculty  of  knowledge,  awakens  a disinterested,  universal, 
and  necessary  satisfaction.  The  Sublime  is  the  absolutely  great,  which 
calls  forth  in  us  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  by  its  antagonism  with  the 
interest  of  the  senses  produces  an  immediate  satisfaction. 

The  teleological  judgment  considers  organic  nature  in  the  light  of  the 
adaptations  immanent  in  it.  What  the  law  of  morality  is  for  intelli- 
gible beings,  that,  for  merely  natural  existences,  is  the  organic  end. 
Tlie  possibility  of  mechanical,  as  well  as  of  teleological  explanations  of 
nature,  is  founded  in  the  circumstance,  that  natural  objects  may  be 
regarded  partly  as  objects  for  the  senses,  and  partly  for  the  reason.  An 
intuitive  understanding — which  man,  however,  does  not  possess — may 
possibly  perceive  that  mechanical  and  final  causes  are  identical. 

Kant's  doctrines  concerning  the  beautiful  and  sublime  were  further  dovclopod  by  Schiller  in  his  msthetio 
writings,  and  nox^o  him  by  Scholling  and  others ; they  were  opposed  by  Herder  in  his  Kaltloone ; cf.,  in  jiarticn- 
lar,  Vischer's  Aeslhetik,  Zimmermann’s  Gesch.  der  Aesthctlk,  Lotze’s  Geach.  der  Aeathetik  in  Deutschland,  and 
T.udw.  Friediunder's  article  on  Kant  in  selnem  Verhilltniss  zur  Kunst  und  sekonen  Nalur,  in  the  Preuss. 
Jahbr.,  XX.  2,  August,  18fi7,  pp.  113-128.  The  Kantian  Teleology  exercised  a material  influence  especially  on 
tile  philosophies  of  Schelling  and  Hegel ; cf.  Ilosenkranz,  in  his  Gesch,  det  Kar.tischen  Philosophic,  and  the 
works  of  Miohclet,  Erdmann,  Kudo  Fischer,  and  others. 
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The  Cntique  of  ike  Faculty  of  Judgment  forms  iu  numerous  ways  a connecting  link 
between  the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  and  the  Practical  Eeason.  The  Grit,  of  the  Pure 
Reason  concedes  only  constitutive  principles  to  the  understanding,  while  the  Grit, 
of  the  Practical  Reason  recognizes  ideas  of  the  reason  as  of  controUing  authority  for 
human  action ; between  the  understanding  and  the  reason  the  faculty  of  judging  forms 
the  middle  term . The  feeling  of  pleasure  and  dislike  is  psychologically  intermediate  be- 
tween cognition  and  desire,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling,  to  which  it  prescribes  rules  d priori, 
that  the  judging  faculty  has  respect  in  its  a;sthetic  use.  Between  the  province  of  na- 
ture, or  the  sensuous,  and  that  of  freedom,  or  the  supra-sensuous,  there  is  fixed,  accord- 
mg  to  Kant,  an  immeasurable  cieft,  so  that  from  the  former  to  the  latter  no  passage  is 
possible  in  thought  through  the  theoretical  employment  of  the  reason — just  as  if  there 
were  two  worlds,  of  which  the  first  could  have  no  influence  on  the  second.  Neverthe- 
less, the  latter  is  conceived  as  having  an  influence  on  the  former,  or,  in  other  words, 
freedom  is  conceived  as  having  for  its  mission  the  realization  in  the  sensible  world  of 
the  end  indicated  by  the  laws  of  freedom.  Consequently  nature  must  be  so  conceived 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  ends  to  be  realized  in  it  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom. 
The  judging  faculty,  through  the  conception  of  adaptations  in  nature,  mediates  the 
transition  from  the  province  of  the  conception  of  nature  to  that  of  the  conception  of 
freedom. 

Adaptation  to  ends,  in  an  object  given  in  experience,  can  be  conceived  as  susceptible  of 
a purely  subjective  explanation — as  being  the  agreement  of  the  object,  in  the  initial  act  of 
apprehension  and  antecedently  to  the  formation  of  any  conception  of  it,  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  cognitive  faculty,  to  the  end  that  intuition  (perception)  may  be  combined 
with  conceptions  so  as  to  form  cognition — or  of  an  objective  explanation — as  the  agree- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  object  with  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself, 
conformably  to  a conception  of  it,  which  goes  before  and  contains  the  ground  or  reason 
of  this  form.  The  idea  of  adaptation,  in  the  former  sense,  is  founded  on  the  imme- 
diate pleasure  we  take  in  the  form  of  the  object,  in  merely  reflecting  upon  it ; in  the 
second  sense  it  has  to  do,  not  with  a feeling  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  things,  but  with  the  understanding  in  its  judgement  of  things,  since  in  this  case 
the  form  of  the  object  is  considered,  not  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  the  cog- 
nitive faculties  of  the  Subject  in  apprehending  it,  but  with  reference  to  a distinct  cog- 
nition of  the  object  under  a given  conception.  By  attributing  to  nature  a regard,  so  to 
speak,  for  our  cognitive  faculties,  as  if  she  were  moved  by  a final  cause,  we  can  view  natu- 
ral beauty  as  the  concrete  manifestation  (sensible  illustration)  of  the  conception  of  for- 
mal or  merely  subjective  adaptation,  while  the  ends  or  final  causes  visible  in  nature  are 
regarded  as  the  like  manifestation  of  the  conception  of  real  or  objective  adaptation ; 
the  former  we  judge  ajsthetically,  by  means  of  the  feeUng  of  pleasure,  through  taste  ; 
the  latter  logically,  with  reference  to  conceptions,  through  the  understanding  and 
reason.  Hence  the  division  of  the  Gritique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  into  the  Cri- 
tique of  the  cesthetic  and  the  Critique  of  the  teleological  judgment. 

The  faculty  of  judging  of  the  beautiful  is  Taste.  In  order  to  distinguish  wkether 
anything  is  beautiful  or  not,  w'c  do  not  bring  our  notion  of  it,  through  the  understand- 
ing,  into  relation  with  the  object,  with  a view  to  knowledge,  but  through  the  faculty  of 
imagination  (combined,  perhaps,  with  the  understanding)  in  relation  to  the  percipient 
subject,  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  aversion  which  it  excites  in  the  latter ; judg- 
ments of  taste  arc,  therefore,  not  logical,  but  (Esthetic. 

The  satisfaction  produced  by  the  beautiful  is,  in  quality,  disinterested.  By  interest 
in  an  object  is  meant  the  satisfaction  which  accompanies  the  thought  of  its  existence. 
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Interest  always  involves  also  a relation  to  the  appetitive  faculty,  either  as  its  determin- 
ing ground,  or  at  least  as  necessarily  connected  with  such  ground.  The  satisfaction 
we  take  in  the  agreeable  and  good  is  combined  with  interest.  That  is  agreeable  which 
pleases  the  senses  in  sensation.  That  is  good  which  pleases  us  simply  as  rational 
beings,  by  its  mere  conception.  That  is  beautiful  which  produces  a sentiment  of  pleas- 
ure disconnected  from  all  interest,  or  the  idea  of  which  is  accompanied  in  us  with  satis- 
faction, however  indifferent  we  may  be  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  object  of 
the  idea.  The  agreeable  contents ; the  beautiful  pleases.  The  good  is  prized  (an  objec- 
tive worth  is  attributed  to  it).  The  agreeable  exists  even  for  irrational  animals,  but 
beauty  only  for  men — i.  e.,  for  beings  at  once  animal  and  yet  rational  in  their  nature- 
while  the  good  is  such  for  aU  intelligent  beings,  of  whatever  order.  As  well  the  satis- 
faction of  the  senses  as  that  of  the  reason  compels  our  approval,  but  that  derived  through 
taste  from  the  beautiful  is  an  unconstrained  pleasure.  The  satisfaction  produced  by 
the  agreeable  depends  on  inclination,  that  produced  by  the  beautiful  on  favor,  and  that 
produced  by  the  good  on  respect.* 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  beautiful  is,  in  quantity,  universal.  Since  it  is 
disinterested  and  free,  it  cannot,  like  our  satisfaction  in  the  agreeable,  rest  on  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  individual,  but  only  on  that  which  each  can  suppose  as  existing  in 
aU  others.  But  the  universal  validity  of  an  ajsthetic  judgment  cannot  (as  in  the  case 
of  ethical  judgments)  be  derived  from  conceptions ; there  is  hence  joined  with  it  a 
claim,  not  to  objective,  but  only  to  subjective  universality. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  ends  which  are  brought  into  consideration  in 
judgments  of  taste,  beauty  is  the  form  of  adaptation  in  an  object,  as  perceived  without 
any  aocompanying  conception  of  an  end  to  which  it  is  adapted.  A flower,  e.  ff.,  a 
tulip,  is  held  to  be  beautifrd  because  our  perception  of  it  is  found  to  be  accompanied 
by  a certain  sense  of  adaptation,  to  which  yet  our  aesthetic  judgment  is  imable  to  assign 
any  particular  end.  Kant  distinguishes  betiveen  free  and  adherent  beauty.  Free 
beauty  {jmlchritudo  mga)  pre-supposes  no  conception  of  that  which  the  object  ought 
to  be  ; merely  adherent  beauty  {pulchrituda  adhmrens)  impUes  both  such  a conception 
and  also  the  perfection  of  the  object  as  determined  by  comparison  with  the  conception. 
The  satisfaction  taken  in  v^ariety  of  means  directed  to  some  intrinsic  end  is  intel- 
lectual, based  on  a logical  conception.  The  pleasure  awakened  by  beauty  pre-supposes 
no  such  conception,  but  is  immediately  joined  with  the  act  of  mental  representation,  in 
which  the  beautiful  object  is  apprehended  (not  by  which  it  is  conceived).  Is  the  object 
pronounced  beautiful  on  the  condition  of  its  agreeing  with  a definite  conception-m 
other  words,  is  the  judgment  of  the  taste  respecting  the  beauty  of  the  object  hmited 
by  the  judgment  of  the  reason  concerning  its  perfection  or  inner  adaptation— then  is  i 
no  longer  a free  and  pure  judgment  of  taste ; only  in  judging  of  fi'ee  beauty  is  the 

judgment  of  taste  pure.  • r . • oii,- 

As  regards  modaUty,  the  beautiful  has  a necessary  relation  to  satisfaction,  ihis 

necessity  is  not  theoretical  and  objective,  nor  is  it  practical ; it  can  only  be  caUed— as 

being  that  kind  of  necessity  which  is  conceived  in  an  a3sthctic  judgment— 

i.  c.,°it  is  the  necessity  of  the  assent  of  aU  to  a,  judgment  which  is  viewed  as  an  exam- 


* In  representing  the  beautiful  a.s  opposed  to  the  agreeable,  Kant  recognizes  in  the  proyinee  of 
a,  in  that  of  speculative  and  practical  philosophy  (see  above,  pp.  101  seq.,  182  seq.)  notarising  gradation  from 
the  sensible  to  the  Intellectual,  but,  rather,  a duali.stie  separation  of  them,  and 

theory  of  painting,  color  as  a source  of  more  inmsthctic  charm,  and  only  d^g  as  l«Ionemg  to  ‘he  prm  ^ 
of  the  bcautiXul,  which  sep.aration  in  novertheleso  Indefensible;  cf.  !•  riodlander,  m the  lArt  above  cited 

(p.  ISS). 
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pie  of  a universal  rule,  which  rule  can  yet  not  be  formulated.  The  general  sesthetic 
sense,  as  resulting  from  the  free  play  of  our  cognitive  powers,  is  an  ideal  norm,  'svhich 
being  pre-supposed,  any  judgment  that  agrees  with  it,  as  also  the  sesthetic  satisfaction 
in  an  object  which  is  expressed  in  the  judgment,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a judgment 
in  which  all  would  agree,  and  a satisfaction  which  all,  in  like  circumstances,  must  feel, 
because  this  norm,  although  only  subjective,  is  subjectively  universal,  and  is  a necessary 
Idea  for  every  man. 

The  beautiful  pleases  and  presents  a claim  to  the  assent  of  all,  ns  a symbol  of  the 
morally  Good,  and  taste  is  therefore,  at  bottom,  a faculty  which  judges  of  ethical 
ideas  in  their  sensible  manifestation. 

That  is  sublime,  which  by  its  resistance  to  the  interest  of  the  senses  gives  an  imme- 
diate pleasure.  A natural  object  may  be  fitted  to  represent  sublimity,  but  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  sublime,  although  many  natural  objects  may  be  termed  beautiful ; for 
the  sublime,  properly  so  called,  can  be  contained  in  no  sensible  form,  being  confined 
solely  to  Ideas  of  the  reason,  which,  although  insusceptible  of  adequate  embodiment, 
arc  yet  by  this  very  inadequateness,  which  is  susceptible  of  sensible  representation, 
excited  and  called  into  the  mind.  It  is  not,  for  example,  so  much  the  storm-lashed 
ocean  that  is  sublime,  as  rather  the  feeling  which  the  sight  of  it  naturally  excites  in 
the  mind,  inciting  the  soul  to  quit  in  thought  the  bounds  of  sense,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  Ideas  of  higher  adaptation.  For  the  beautiful  in  nature  we  must  seek  for  a 
ground  without  us,  but  for  the  sublime  only  within  us  and  in  the  nature  of  thought, 
which  introduces  sublimity  into  the  idea  of  nature.  The  pleasure  produced  by  the 
sublime,  like  that  produced  by  the  beautiful,  must  be  in  quantity  universal,  and  in 
quality  disinterested ; in  relation  it  must  represent  subjective  adaptation,  and  in  mo- 
dality it  must  present  this  adaptation  as  necessary. 

Kant  distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  the  sublime,  the  mathematically,  and  the 
dynamically  sublime.  The  sublime  brings  -svith  it,  in  all  instances,  a certain  motion  of 
the  mind,  accompanying  the  act  of  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  sublime  object,  while 
the  gratification  of  taste  by  the  beautiful  presupposes  and  maintains  in  the  mind  a 
state  of  quiet  contemplation.  But  this  motion,  since  it  is  to  be  judged  as  having  sub- 
jective adaptation  or  a purpose,  is  referred  by  the  imagination  either  to  the  cognitive 
or  to  the  appetitive  faculty ; in  the  first  case  the  disposition  of  the  imagination  is 
mathematical,  connected  with  the  estimation  of  magnitudes,  in  the  second  it  is  dynamic, 
resulting  from  the  comparison  of  forces ; but  in  both  cases  the  same  character  is 
attributed  to  the  object  which  calls  forth  these  dispositions.  As,  in  the  progress  of  our 
comparison  of  magmtudes — when  we  advance,  for  example,  from  the  height  of  a man 
to  that  of  a mountain,  from  tiiat  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  to  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  a orbit,  and  then  to  the  diameters  of  the  miUry  way  and  of  the  systems  of  nebulaj 
we  arrive  at  ever  greater  umties,  everything  that  is  great  in  nature  appears  in  turn 
small,  while,  properly  speaking,  it  is  only  our  imagination  in  its  entire  illimitation,  and 
ivith  it  nature,  that  appear  to  vanish  in  comparison  with  the  Idea  of  the  reason.  The 
mathematically  sublime,  therefore,  on  which  the  imagination  expends  in  vain  all  its 
power  of  comprehension,  is  great  beyond  every  sensible  standard  of  measurement.  The 
sentiment  of  the  sublime  involves  a feeling  of  dissatisfaetion  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quatencss  of  the  imagination  as  employed  in  the  msthetic  estimation  of  magnitudes,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  a feeling  of  pleasure  consequent  upon  finding  every  sensible  stan- 
dard of  measurement  ineommensurate  with  the  Ideas  of  the  reason.  Nature  is  dynam- 
’cally  sublime  for  the  aesthetic  judgment  when  viewed  as  a power,  which  yet  has  no 
power  over  us.  The  power  of  nature,  although  fearful  to  us  as  sensuous  beings,  yet 
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calls  into  activity  a force  in  us  which  does  not  belong  to  nature,  and  which  enables  us  to 
look  upon  all  that  pertains  to  our  life  in  the  senses,  and  for  which  we  are  careful  and 
troubled,  as  trivial,  and  hence  to  regard  the  power  of  nature  as  not  being  a power 
before  which  we  must  yield,  if  it  were  a question  of  the  assertion  or  renimciation  of 
our  highest  beliefs  or  principles  ; and  thus  the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  its  destiny  as  independent  of  nature.  The  sublime,  in  the  sense  of  the  absolutely 
great,  exists  only  in  the  individual’s  own  destiny. 

Although  immediate  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  presupposes  and  cultivates  a certain 
freedom  of  thought,  i.  e.,  a non-dependence  for  satisfaction  on  the  mere  gratification  of 
the  senses,  yet  in  it  the  action  of  freedom  has  rather  the  appearance  of  play  than  of 
legal  business.  This  latter  character  is  the  genuine  mark  of  morality,  for  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  necessary  that  reason  should  use  violence  against  sense.  In  cesthetic 
judgments  concerning  the  sublime  this  violence  is  represented  as  being  exercised  by  the 
imagination  as  the  instrument  of  reason,  and  hence  the  mental  tendency  which  is 
connected  with  a feeling  for  the  sublime  in  nature  is  similar  to  the  moral  disposition. 

Judgments  of  taste  are  not  foimded  on  definite  conceptions.  Their  basis  is,  how- 
ever, a conception,  although  an  indefinite  one,  namely,  the  conception  of  a supra-sen- 
sensible  substratum  of  phenomena. 

Art  is  free  production.  Mechanical  art  executes  those  actions,  which  are  prescribed 
by  our  knowledge  of  a possible  object,  as  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  object. 
.dUsthetic  art  has  immediately  in  view  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  either  as  mere  sensation 
(agreeable  art)  or  as  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  and  implying  judgment  (fine  art).  M’hdlo 
tile  product  of  fine  art  must  appear  as  a work  of  human  freedom,  it  must  also  appear 
as  free  from  the  constraint  of  arbitrary  rules,  as  if  it  were  a product  of  mere  nature. 
Genius  is  that  talent  (endowment  of  nature)  which  gives  rules  to  art.  Fine  art  is  the 
art  of  genius. 

^Esthetic  adaptation  is  subjective  and  formal.  There  is  an  objective  and  intellectual 
adaptation  w’hich  is  merely  formal.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  fitness  of  geometrical 
figures  for  the  solution  of  numerous  problems  by  a single  principle.  Reason  recognizes 
the  figure  as  adequate  to  the  generation  of  various  intended  forms.  Experience  con- 
ducts our  judgment  to  the  conception  of  an  objective  and  material  adaptation,  i.  e. , to 
the  conception  of  an  end  of  nature,  when  we  have  occasion  to  judge  of  a relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  whose  conformity  to  law  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend, 
except  as  we  regard  the  idea  of  the  effect  as  imderlying  the  causality  of  the  cause  itself, 
imd  so  constituting  a condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  effect.  We  judge  nature  teleo- 
logically when  wo  ascribe  objective  causality  to  the  conception  of  an  object,  as  though 
that  conception  were  itself  a part  of  nature,  or,  rather,  when  we  conceive  the  possibility 
of  objects  as  depending  on  a causality  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  ourselves, 
and  consequently  nature  as  producing  techmeal  or  artistic  results  by  her  own  power. 
If  we  were  to  fill  nature  with  causes  that  work  in  view  of  intended  results,  we  should 
be  providing  Teleology  not  merely  with  a regulative  principle,  fitted,  as  being  a princi- 
ple to  which  nature  in  her  particular  laws  can  be  conceived  as  subject,  to  guide  the 
mind  simply  In  judging  of  phenomena,  but  also  with  a constitutive  principle  for  the 
derivation  of  the  products  of  nature  from  their  causes.  But  then  the  conception  of  a 
final  cause  of  nature  would  belong  no  longer  to  tho  reflective  but  to  the  determinative 
judgment,  or  rather,  in  reality,  it  would  not  in  any  sense  belong  peculiarly  to  the  judg- 
ing faculty,  but,  as  a conception  of  the  reason,  would  introduce  into  natural  philosophy 
a new  causaUty,  borrowed  only  from  the  analogy  of  ourselves  and  ascribed  to  other 
existences,  to  which  vet  we  decline  to  attribute  a nature  hko  our  own. 
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The  adaptation  of  nature  is  partly  internal  and  partly  external  or  relative,  accord- 
'ng  as  we  regard  the  effect  either  as  itself  an  end  or  as  a means  to  be  employed  by 
other  beings  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends ; the  latter  kind  of  adaptation 
is  termed  usefulness  (for  man)  or  fitness  (for  all  other  creatures).  That  in  which  rela- 
tive adaptation  is  discoverable  can  be  viewed  as  constituting  an  (external)  end  of 
nature  only  on  condition  that  the  existence  of  that,  for  which  it  is  immediately  or 
remotely  advantageous,  be  itself  an  independent  end  of  nature.  The  ends  of  nature  are 
organized  beings,  i.  e.,  products  of  nature,  in  which  aU  parts  can  be  conceived  not  only 
as  existing  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  but  also  as  mutually  pro- 
ducing each  other— hence  products  in  which  everything  is  end,  and  also,  reciprocally, 
means.  An  organized  being  is  therefore  not  a mere  machine,  possessing,  like  the  ma- 
chine, only  moving  power.  It  possesses  in  itself  formative  power,  which  is  also  capable 
of  being  communicated  to  portions  of  matter  not  previously  possessing  it,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a self -transmitting  formative  force,  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  faculty  of 
motion  alone  (».  e.,  mechanically). 

In  the  to  us  unknown  inner  ground  or  reality  of  nature  it  is  possible  that  the  phys- 
ico-mechanical  and  final  relations  of  the  same  things  may  be  umted  under  one  and  the 
same  principle ; but  our  reason  has  not  the  power  to  reduce  them  to  such  a principle. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  our  understanding,  that  we  can  only  regard  nature  as  a real 
whole  when  we  view  it  as  the  effect  of  the  concurrent  moving  forces  of  its  parts.  An 
intuitive  understanding  might  represent  to  itself  the  possibility  of  the  parts,  in  respect 
of  their  nature  and  union,  as  founded  in  the  whole.  But  in  the  discursive  mode  of 
cognition,  to  which  our  understanding  is  confined,  it  would  be  a contradiction  to  coa- 
ceive  the  whole  as  furnishing  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  connection  of  the 
parts.  The  discursive  understanding  can  only  think  of  the  idea  of  a whole  as  forming 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  form  of  that  whole  and  of  the  necessary  connection 
of  its  parts ; it  can,  therefore,  only  view  the  whole  as  a product,  the  idea  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  possibility — i.  e.,  as  an  end.  Hence  it  is  but  a mere  result  of  the  con- 
stitution of  our  understanding,  if  we  look  upon  products  of  nature  in  the  light  of  another 
kind  of  causality  than  the  mechanical  causality  of  the  natural  laws  of  matter,  viz.  : in 
the  light  of  the  teleological  causality  of  final  causes.  We  can  neither  assert : AU  pro- 
duction of  material  things  is  possible  by  merely  mechanical  laws,  nor : In  some  cases 
the  production  of  material  things  is  not  possible  by  merely  mechanical  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  both  principles  can  and  must  subsist  side  by  side  as  regulative  principles, 
thus  : AU  production  of  material  things  and  of  their  forms  must  be  judged  as  being  pos- 
sible by  merely  mechanical  laws,  and : The  judgment  of  certain  products  of  the  mate- 
rial realm  of  nature  requires  an  altogether  different  law  of  causality,  namely,  that  of 
final  causes.  I am  to  inquire  after  the  mechanism  of  nature  everywhere,  so  far  as  I 
may  be  able,  and  to  think  of  everything  which  belongs  to  nature  as  being  also  con- 
nected with  it  according  to  mechanical  laws ; but  this  does  not  exclude  my  power  and 
right  to  reflect  upon  certain  natural  forms,  and,  on  the  eccasion  of  them,  even  upon  aU 
nature,  under  the  guidance  of  the  prineiple  of  final  eauses. 

In  the  analogy  of  the  forms  of  the  different  classes  of  organisms  Kant  finds  (in 
agreement  with  the  subsequent  speculations  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin)  ground  for  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  really  related  to  each  other  through  generation  from  a common  origi- 
nal germ.  The  hypothesis  that  beings  specifically  different  have  sprung  from  each  other — 
e.  g. , from  water-animals,  animals  inhabiting  marshes,  and  from  these,  after  many 
generations,  land-animals — he  terms  “a  hazardous  fancy  of  the  reason.”  He  rejoices  in 
the  ray  of  hope,  weak  though  it  be,  that  here  something  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
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principle  of  the  mechanism  of  nature,  uTthout  which  no  science  of  nature  is  possible. 
But  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  even  on  this  theory  the  form  of  adaptation  in 
the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  requires,  for  the  explanation  of  its 
possibility,  that  we  suppose  the  common  original  and  source  of  all  these  organisms  to 
have  been  endmved  with  an  organization  expressly  adapted  to  their  development.  The  ' 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  organic  world  has,  therefore,  adds  Kant’,  only  been  re- 
moved a degree  further  back,  but  the  generation  of  that  world  has  not  been  proved 
independent  of  the  condition  of  final  causes.  We  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  our  cog- 
nitive faculty  to  conceive  the  mechanism  of  nature  as  being,  so  to  speak,  an  instrument 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  a designing  and  eflScient  cause.  How  two  entirely  different 
kinds  of  causality  can  bo  combined ; how  nature,  with  her  universal  conformity  to  law, 
can  consist  with  the  reality  of  an  idea  which  limits  her  to  a particular  form,  for  which 
no  reason  whatever  can  be  found  in  nature,  considered  by  herself  alone,  our  reason 
does  not  comprehend ; the  explanation  lies  concealed  in  the  supra-sensible  substratum 
of  nature,  of  which  we  can  affirm  nothing  except  that  it  is  the  essence  per  se,  of  which 
we  Imow  only  the  phenomenal  manifestations.  * 


§ 125.  Tlio  Kantian  doctrine  was  combated  pliilosopliically  from 
the  Lockian,  Leibnitzo-Wolffian,  and  skeptical  stand-points.  Of  special 
influence  on  the  progi’essing  development  of  speenlation  were  the 
arguments  for  skeptieism  urged  by  Gottlob  Enist  Schulze  (rEneside- 
miis).  Of  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important : Johamies  Schultz,  the  earliest  exposi- 
tor of  the  Cntique  of  the  Pure  Reason  / Karl  Leonliard  Reinhold, 
the  enthusiastic  and  successful  apostle  of  the  new  doctrine ; and 
Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet  and  philosopher.  Through  Schiller’s 
ardent  and  lofty  exjiosition  of  Kant’s  ethical  and  lesthetic  principles 
the  latter  were  made  the  common  possession  of  the  educated  classes, 
while  through  his  recognition  of  the  possibility  in  morality  and  art  of 
reconciling  the  antithesis  of  nature  and  mind,  reality  and  ideality,  they 
received  a material  additional  development.  Endowed  with  a many- 
sided  susceptibility  and  with  critical  insight,  but  having  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  inclination  to  frame  a system  of  his  own,  Friedrich 
Ileinrich  Jacobi  foimd  in  Spinozism  the  last  consequence  of  all  philo- 
sophical thought,  affirming,  however,  that  this  consequence,  through 
its  opposition  to  the  interest  of  man  as  a feeling  being,  compelled 
the  recognition  of  faith  as  a direct  conviction  of  God’s  existence  and 
of  the  "reality  of  divine  things.  Jacobi  pointed  out  how  Kant’s 


* Out  o!  the  Kantian  idea  of  the  Intuitive  understanding,  which  recognizes  in  the  supra-sensiblo  sut^ 
stratum  of  phenomenal  nature  the  ground  of  the  connection  of  the  mechanism  of  nature  with  design,  and 
comprehends  the  whole  ns  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  combination  of  the  parts,  wm  subseqnen  y 
dcveloi)cd  the  Schclllngian  philosophy  of  nature,  which,  however,  since  it  did  not  hold  oo-existcnco  and  dis- 
tinction in  time  and  space  to  be  merely  subjective,  was  obliged  cssentiaUy  to  modify  the  idea  in  question.  In 
d certuio  BCDSC|  Schopenhauer's  doctriuo  agrees  with  this  of  ICant* 
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philosophy  destroyed  itself  by  an  'intrinsic  contradiction,  in  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  one’s  way  into  the  Critique  of  the  Reason 
without  the  realistic  postulate  of  a causal  nexus  uniting  the  thinking 
'subject  with  the  realm  of  (transcendental)  objectivity,  but  that  then  it 
was  impossible  to  remain  in  this  Critique.  Akin  to  his  philosophical 
tendency  was  the  more  positively  Clu-istian  tendency  of  his  friend 
Ilamann.  By  a blending  of  Jacobian  conceptions  with  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  Jacob  Fries  developed  the  doctrine  that  the  sensible  is  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  supra-sensible  the  object  of  faith  (rational 
faith),  and  the  manifestation  or  revelation  of  the  supra-sensible  in  the 
sensible  the  object  of  presentiment.  Fries  attempted  to  establish  the 
Critique  of  the  Reason  on  a psychological  basis.  The  inteqDretation  of 
Kant’s  doctrine  proposed  by  Jacob  Sigismund  Beck,  and  intended  to 
dispense  with  Kant’s  “ things-in-themselves,”  was  akin  to  Fichte’s  doc- 
trine of  the  Ego,  while  Christoph  Gottfried  Bardili’s  attempted  develop- 
ment of  a rational  Kealism  bore  a certain  analogy  to  the  sj)eculation  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel. 

Coaoeming  the  followers  and  opponents  of  Kant  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  W.  L.  0, 
Freiherr  von  Eberstein  treats  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Versuch  elner  Gesdiichte  derZogik  wul  itelaphysik 
bel  den  Deutseken  von  Leibniz  an.  Halle,  1790.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  ICantism  treat  Iloacnlaranz,  in 
Vol.  XII.  of  his  complete  edition  of  Kant’s  'Works  (Leips.,  18-10),  and  Erdmann,  in  his  above-cited  Geschichla 
der  neiteren  Philosophic  (HI.,  1,  Lcipsic,  1848).  CP.  Knno  Fischer,  Pic  beiden  Kantischen  Schulen  in  Pena. 
in  tho  Deutsche  Viertellahrsschr.,  Vol.  25,  1SC2,  pp.  348-3CG;  the-same  published  separately,  Stuttg.,  1802. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Kant  from  the  Lockian  stand-point  may  be  mentioned 
especially  Christian  Gottlieb  Selle  and  Adam  ^eishaupt,  and,  as  partly  occupying  the 
same  stand-point,  the  eclectics  Feder,  G.  A.  Tittel,  and  Tiedemann,  the  historian  of 
phUosophy,  who  in  his  Theaetet  (Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1794)  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
objective  and  real  validity  of  human  knowledge ; but  the  arguments  of  those  last 
named  contain  also  Leibnitzian  ideas.  Among  the  most  independent  opponents  of  the 
Kantian  Criticism  was  Garve,  who,  however,  at  first  confounded  Kant’s  doctrine  with 
the  exclusive  Idealism  of  Berkeley  ; he  afterwards  (in  connection  with  his  translation  of 
Aristotle’s  Ethics)  subjected  the  Kantian  moral  philosophy  to  a searching  examination, 
w inch  is  still  very  worthy  of  attention.  Of  the  Leibnitzians  among  tho  opponents  of 
Kant,  the  two  following  are  those  most  worthy  of  mention  : Eberhard,  against  whom 
Kant  himself  (in  his  essay  “ Veher  due  Entdeckung"  etc.)  defended  himself,  and  Job. 
Christoph  Schwab,  the  author  of  a prize-essay,  crowned  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  question : “ What  advance  has  been  made  in  Metaphysics  in  Germany 
since  the  times  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  ? ” — published,  together  with  the  prize-essays  of 
the  Kantians  Karl  Leonard  Remhold  and  Johann  Heinrich  Abicht,  by  the  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  Berlin,  1796  ; the  above-named  historian,  Eberstein,  also  argues  against  Kant- 
ism  from  the  Leibnitzo-Wolfflan  stand-point.  Herder’s  MetaTcntik  {Verstand  imd 
Erfahrung,  due  Mctakrilik  zur  Eritik  der  rdnen  Vernunft,  Leipsic,  1799),  ouing  to 
the  bitterness  of  its  tone,  received  less  attention  than  its  contents  merited.  Gottlob 
Ernst  Schulze  (1761-1833),  the  skeptic,  in  his  work  entitled,  Aenesidemus  odcr  uher  dio 
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Fundamente  dcr  wn  Beinliold  gdieferten  Etementarjdiiloscyplde  nehst  einer  Vertheidigung 
des  Skeptieismua  gegen  die  Anmasmngen.  der  Vernunftkiitik  (1792),  made  the  doctrines 
of  Kant  and  Reinhold  the  ohjeot  of  an  acute  criticism ; his  strongest  argument  is  iden- 
tical with  that  previously  advanced  by  Fr.  H.  Jacobi,  namely,  that  the  conception  of 
affection — of  things-in-themselves  as  affecting  or  acting  on  our  senses — which  is  indis- 
pensable for  tho  Kantian  system,  is  yet  according  to  this  same  system  impossible. 
Subsequently  G.  E.  Schulze  approached  constantly  nearer  in  his  doctrine  to  that  of 
Jacobi. 

Of  the  followers  of  Kant  and  representatives  of  his  doctrine,  Johannes  Schultz,* 
Court-Preacher  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Konigsberg,  published  an  Exposition 
of  Kant's  Critique  {ErUmterungen  uber  des  ITerrn  Prof.  Kant  KnUk  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunft,  Konigsberg,  1784)  which  had  Kant’s  full  approval,  and  subsequently  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Critique  (Priifung  der  KantkcJien  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1789  92).  The  Exposition  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Tissot  (Paris,  18G5). 
In  Lud^vig  Heinrich  Jakob’s  “ Priifung  der  MendelsaoJm'schen  Mbrgenstunden  ” (Leipsic, 
1786)  Mendelssohn’s  theoretical  proofs  of  God’s  existence  are  disputed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Kantian  Criticism.  Karl  Christian  Erhard  Schmid  (1761-1812),  who  subse- 
quently wrote  a series  of  didactic  works,  published  in  the  year  1786  a compendium  of 
the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason,  together  with  a dictionary  of  the  Kantian  terminology 
{Grundriss  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vermmft  nebst  einem  Worterbuch  zum  leichteren 
Oebraucii  der  Kantischen  Schriften) ; in  the  later  editions  of  the  Dictionary  Schmid 
defends  the  Kantian  doctrine  against  Jacobi’s  objection  that  tho  idea  of  things-in- 
themselves,  as  affecting  our  senses,  was,  on  Kant’s  theory,  impossible.  Schmid  says 
that  the  affection  of  our  senses,  in  the  case  in  hand,  has  no  relation  to  “space  or 
place ; ” this  explanation  is  indeed  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes ; but  time  and  causality 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  as  regards  the  question  at  issue,  with  space, 
which  being  done,  the  conception  of  “affection”  is  rendered  wholly  impossible.  Ja- 
cobi’s objection  remained  thus  unrefuted.  Through  Karl  Leonhard  Reinhold’s  (bom 
1758,  died  1823  ; on  him  see  the  work  by  his  son,  Ernst  R.,  entitled,  Karl  Leonh.  R.'s 
Lehren  und  litterarisches  Wirken,  Jena,  1825;  cf.  Rud.  Reicke,  Be  explic.,  qua  Rein- 
Jioldus  gramssimum  in  Kantii  critica  rationis  puree  locum  epistolis  suis  iUustraverit 
[Dissert.],  Konigsberg,  1856)  popular  “Letters  concerning  Kant’s  Philosophy”  {Brief e 
uber  die  Kantische  PhUosophie,  in  the  Deutsch.  Mereur,  1786-87,  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, Leipsic,  1790-92)  the  Critical  Philosophy  found  entrance  to  wider  circles.  Rein- 
hold’s  call  to  a Professorship  of  Philosophy  in  Jena  (1787)  made  Jena  a central  point 
for  the  study  of  Kant’s  philosophy ; the  Jena.  AUg.  Litteraturzeitung  (founded  in 
1785,  edited  by  Schiitz  and  Hufeland)  soon  became  the  most  influential  organ  of  Kant- 
ism.  In  his  Attempt  at  a New  Theory  of  the  Faculty  of  Human  Thought  ( Versuck 
einer  neuen  The&rie  des  menschUchen  Vm’steUungsvermogens),  published  in_1789  (and  to 
which,  as  a preface,  the  article  published  shortly  before  in  the  Deutseher  Mereur,  “ On 
the  Fortunes  of  the  Kantian  Phik>sophy  up  to  the  Present  Time,"  was  prefixed).  Rein- 
hold attempted,  by  an  examination  of  the  conception  of  mental  representation,  as 

• Tho  namo  ol  this  Kantian  is  varionsly  written : Schultz,  Schulz,  and  Schulze.  On  tho  title-page  of  tho 
“ EriUuterungen"  we  road  Schulze.  He  himself  mode  use  of  various  orthographies.  He  sigus  himself  J, 
Schultz  in  a letter  (in  the  possession  of  Reicke)  to  Borowsld,  dated  May  10th,  1799,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
thanks  for  communications  respecting  the  strife  about  Fichte’s  atheism,  and  wishes,  in  Fichte’s  behalf,  that 
“ our  God,  in  whom  both  of  ns  are  determined  henceforth  alone  to  trust,  may  bo  pleased  to  assist  him,  for  his 
God  is  good  for  nothing.”  In  the  ‘‘Album”  of  tho  University  at  Kiinigsberg  students  were  entered  by  him 
in  October,  1792,  ns  matriculated  "rector*  aoademke  Johanne  Ernesto  Schulz,  theol.  doctors  et  prof.  ord. 
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implying  a representing  Subject  and  a represented  Object,  to  secure  for  the  Kantian 
doctrine  a new  basis,  which  basis  was,  however,  of  insufficient  solidity,  and  was  after- 
wards given  up  by  Keinhold  himself.  Friedr.  Bouterwek  (176G-1828 ; Idee  einer 
Afodiktik,  Halle,  1799;  Aesthetik,  Leips.,  1806,  etc.  ; GescK  der  neueren  Poesie  und 
Beredtsamkeit^  Gott.,  1801-19)  is  chiefly  of  historical  importance  as  a writer  in  the  fields 
of  ffisthetics,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  history  of  literature.  Heydenreich,  Tief- 
trunk,  Wegscheider,  and  others  wrought  in  the  department  of  religious  philosophy ; 
Abicht,  Heydenreich,  HofEbauer,  Krug,  Maass,  and  others,  in  the  department  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  law ; Kiesewetter,  Krug,  Hoffbauer,  Fries,  Maass,  and  others,  in  that  of 
logic ; Mas-sa  and  Fries,  in  that  of  psychology ; and  Tennemann  and  Buhle  especiaUy 
in  that  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Wilhelm  Traugott  Krug  (1770-1842)  contributed 
especially  to  the  popularization  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  From  1805  to  1809  he 
taught  in  Konigsberg,  and  afterwards  in  Leipsic.  His  Dictionary  of  the  Philos.  Sciences 
{AUgemeities  Handworterhuch,  etc.)  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1827  seq. ; 2d  ed.  1832 
seq.  (His  Groundwork  of  a Theory  of  the  Feelings  [^Orutiddxige  zu  dnev  Theone^  etc.] 
is  reviewed  by  Beneke  in  the  'WieTiev  laltTh.y  XXXII.,  p.  127,  and  his  Handbook  of 
Philosophy  [HandbucJi  der  FhUosophie\  by  Herbart  in  the  Jen.'  Litteraturzeitung,  1822, 
Nos.  27  and  28.)  Salomon  Maimon  attempted,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Transcendental 
Philosophy  {Vmuch,  etc.,  1790),  Philosophical  Dictionary  (Philos.  Wbrterbuch,  1791), 
Controversies  in  Philosophy  (Streifereieii  im  Gebiete  der  PhllosophiSy  1793),  Attempt  at 
a New  Logic  (Ve^-such  einer y etc.,  1794),  Critical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Human  Mind 
(Krit.  Tlntersuchungen  uber  den  menschl.  Geist)y  etc.,  to  effect,  by  the  introduction  of 
Skeptical  elements,  an  improvement  of  the  Critical  doctrine,  an  improvement  disowned 
by  Kant,  but  highly  esteemed  by  Fichte.  He  rejected  the  Kantian  conception  of  the 
“thing-in-itself.”  (Cf.  M’s  Autobiography,  Berlin,  1782;  S.  Jos.  'WdlS's  Maimoniana, 
1813.) 

The  most  gifted  of  all  the  Kantians  was  Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet,  Nov.  11, 1759- 
May  9,  1805.  (On  his  philosophy  compare  WUh.  Hemsen,  Schillers  Ansichten  uber 
Schonheit  und  Kunst  im  Zusammenhange  gewurdigty  Inaug.-Diss.y  Gottingen,  1854; 
Kuno  Fischer,  SchiUer  als  Philosophy  Frankfort-on-the-M. , 1858 ; Drobisch,  Ueber  die 
Stellung  Schillers  zur  Kantisehen  Ethiky  in  the  Ber.  uber  die  Yen'h.  der  K.  Sachs.  Ges. 
d.  TFiss.,  Vol.  XI.,  1859,  pp.  176-194;  Bob.  Zimmermann,  SchiUer  als  Denkery  in  the 
Abh.  der  Bohm.  Ges.  d.  IF««.,  Vol.  XL,  Prague,  1859 ; cf.  also  his  Gesch.  der  Aesthetiky 
Vienna,  1858,  pp.  483-544 ; Karl  Tomaschek,  SchiUer  und  Kanty  Vienna,  1857,  SchiUer 
in  seinem  VerMltniss  zur  'Wissensehafty  ib.y  1862;  Carl  Twesten,  SchiUer  in  seinem 
Yerh.  z.  TFms.,  Berlin,  1863 ; A.  Kuhn,  Schillers  Geistesgangy  Berlin,  1863 ; cf.  the 
works  of  Hoffmeister,  Grtin,  PaUeske,  and  other  biographers  of  Schiller,  and  also  Don- 
zel,  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Zustand  der  Philosophic  der  Kunsty  and  a number  of  dis- 
courses delivered  at  the  Schiller-Centennial  in  1859,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  BMiotheca  Philologica  for  1859  and  1860,  edited  by  Gustav  Schmidt.)  At  an 
early  age  Sohfller  had  already  familiarized  himself  with  philosophical  writings,  especially 
with  those  of  English  Moralists  and  of  Rousseau  ; the  philosophical  instruction  given 
by  Jacob  Friedr.  von  Abel,  the  eclectic,  in  the  Karlsschule"  at  Stuttgard,  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian  doctrine.  In  his  early  work,  the  “ Theosophy  of 
Julius”  (Theosophie  des  Julius)y  Schiller,  adopting  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  developed 
it  into  a doctrine  approaching  toward  pantheism,  but  not  so  that  we  may  assume  him 
to  have  received  the  influence  of  Spinoza.  The  last  of  the  PhUoscphical  Letters" — 
which  manifests  a Kantian  influence — was  written,  not  by  SchiUer,  but  by  Komer 
(1788).  In  the  year  1787  SchUler  read  in.  the  Berlin  Monthly  Kant’s  essays  on  the 
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philosophy  of  history,  from  which  ho  appropriated  the  idea  that  history  is  to  be  viewed 
teleologically,  an  idea  which  materially  influenced  the  results  of  his  historical  labors. 
It  was  not  until  1791  that  Schfller  commenced  to  study  the  great  works  of  Kant,  among 
which  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  was  the  first  to  reoeivo  his  attention ; 
at  the  same  time  his  understanding  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  was  furthered  by  discus- 
sions with  zealous  disciples  of  Kant.  The  speculations  of  Fichte  won  a certain  though 
relatively  very  slight  influence  over  him,  as  early  as  the  year  1704 ; the  preface  to  the 
‘ ‘ Bnde  of  Messina  ” contains  suggestions  of  ScheUingian  ideas.  Of  Schfller’s  philoso- 
phical essays,  in  his  Kantian  period,  the  most  important  are  “ On  Grace  and  Dignity” 
( Ueber  Anmuth  und  Wdrde,  written  in  1793),  in  which  moral  grace,  or  the  harmony 
between  mind  and  nature,  duty  and  inclination,  is  set  forth  as  the  complement  of 
moral  dignity,  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  mind  above  nature  (to  this  Kant  replied  in  a 
Note  to  the  second  edition  of  his  “ Edigion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Merv  Jteason") ; 
“Letters  on  .Esthetic  Culture”  (Brief e uber  die  asthelische  Erzichung  d^’s  MenseJicn, 
written  in  1793-1795),  in  which  Schiller  recommends  aesthetic  culture  as  the  means 
best  adapted  to  produce  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  and  the  essay  on  “Naive  and 
Sentimental  Poetry  ” ( Ueber  naive  und  sentiment.  Dichtung,  1795-1790),  in  which  aesthe- 
tics is  combined  with  philosophy  of  history,  the  conceptions  of  natural  harmony,  and 
of  elevation  to  the  ideal  and  recovered  unity  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  and  of  mind  and 
culture  -with  nature,  being  employed  in  characterizing  not  only  the  different  forms  of 
poetry  in  general  and  of  schools  of  poets  (as  illustrated  in  Goethe  and  Schiller  them- 
selves), bnt  also  the  forms  of  culture  peculiar  to  Hellenic  antiquity  and  modem  times, 
and,  in  particular,  the  differences  between  ancient  and  modem  poetry. 

Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi  (bom  Jan.  25th,  1743,  at  Dusseldorf,  died  March  10th, 
1819,  at  Munich),  the  philosopher  of  faith,  sought  to  establish  the  authority  of  natural 
and  direct  faith  in  opposition  to  philosophic,  system-making  thought.  He  himself 
confesses : “Never  was  it  my  intention  to  setup  a system  for  the  school ; my  writings 
came  forth  out  of  my  most  interior  life,  they  received  a historical  order,  and  I made 
them,  in  a certain  sense,  not  of  myself,  not  at  will,  but  drawn  on  by  a higher  power 
which  I cculd  not  resist.”  Of  Jacobi’s  works— which  appeared  in  a complete  edition  at 
Leipsic  in  1812-35,  and  to  which  Jacobi’s  correspondence  with  Goethe  and  Bouterwek 
form  a supplement — those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  philosophical  novels: 
‘■‘■AUwiWs  Brief sammlung"  and  “ Woldemar"  in  which,  besides  the  theoretical  problem 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  moral  question  as  to  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual right  and  duty  to  the  universal  rule  of  morals  is  specially  discussed ; the  work 
on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  in  Letters  to  Moses  MendeUsohn"  (Be.x]m,  1785),  where 
Jacobi  relates  a conversation  between  himself  and  Lessing,  in  which  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  having  confessed  his  leaning  towards  Spinozism  (which  confession,  since 
Lessing,  as  his  own  works  indubitably  prove,  always  occupied  substantially  the  Leih- 
nitzian  standpoint,  can  have  referred  only  to  single  points  in  speculative  theology , but 
was  obviously  understood  by  Jacobi  in  too  wide  a sense) — David  Hume  uber  den  Olwuben, 
Oder  IdeaUsmus  und  Bealismus  (Breslau,  1787) — in  which  Jacobi  also  expresses  his 
judgment  of  Kant’s  phUosophy— “ Open  Letter  to  Fichte”  (Sendschreiben  an  Fichte, 
Hamburg,  1799),  the  essay  on  the  “Attempt  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  to  cxplam 
Reason”  (Ueber  das  Unternehmen  dcs  Kriticismus  die  Vernunftzu  \ erstande  zu  brin- 
nen  in  the  third  number  of  Reinhold’s  Beitrage  zur  teichteren  Uebersicht  des  Zmtandes 
der  Philosophie  beimAnfange  dcs  19.  Jahrh.,  Hamb.,  1802),  and  “Of  Divine  Thmp’’ 
( Von  den  gdttlichen  Bingen,  Leipsic,  1811),  which  latter  work  wm  directed  agams 
Schclling,  whom  Jacobi  charged  with  the  hypocritical  use  of  theistic  and  Christian 
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words  iu  a pantlieistio  sense.  (On  Jacobi  of.  Schlichtegroll,  v.  Weiller  and  Tliiersch, 
JaeoMs  Lelen  und  Wirken,  Munich,  1819 ; Kuhn,  Jacobi  und  die  PhUosophie  seiner 
Zeit,  Mayence,  1834;  0.  Koessler,  Be  pMlosopMndi  ratione  F.U.  Jac.,  Jena,  1848; 
Ford  Deycks,  F.  E.  Jae.  im  VerMltniss  zu  seineii  Zeitgenossen,  hesondera  zu  Goethe, 
Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1849;  H.  Fricker,  Die  PhUosophie  des  F.  E.  Jacobi,  Augsburg, 
1854;  F.  Ueberweg,  TJebei' F.  E.  J.,  in  Gelzer’s  Prot.  Mmiatsbl,  July,  1858;  W.  Wie- 
gand,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  den  Benker  F.  E.  J.  u.  s.  Wdtansicht,  Progr.,  Worms,  18G3 ; 
Chr.  A.  ThUo,  F.  E.  Jacobi's  Ansichten  eon  den  gottl.  Bingen,  in  the  Zeitschr.  far 
exacte Philos.,  Vol.  Vn.,  Leips.,  1866,  pp.  113-173 ; Eberhard  Zimgiebl,  F.  E.  J.’s Leben, 
Dichten  und  Benken,  ein  Bcitrag  zur  Geach.  der  deutsehen  lAtteratur  u.  PhUosophie, 
Vienna,  1867 ; of.  also  the  review  of  the  latter  work,  by  Rudolf  Zoeppritz,  in  the  Gbit, 
gel.  Am.  for  June  5th,  1867,  Art.  23,  pp.  881-904;  W.  Mcjer,  F.  E.  Jacobis  Bricfe  an 
Fiiedr.  Boutencck  aus  den  Jahren  1800-1819,  Gottingen,  1868.)  Jacobi  considers 
Spinozism  as  the  only  consistent  system  of  philosophy,  but  holds  that  it  must  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  in  conQict  with  the  imperative  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  All  demonstra- 
tion leads  only  to  the  world  as  a whole,  not  to  an  extra-mundane  author  of  the  world ; 
for  in  demonstration  the  rmderstanding  can  only  pass  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con- 
ditioned, and  not  to  the  unconditioned.  To  demonstrate  God’s  existence  would  be  to 
point  out  a ground  or  cause  of  his  existence,  whereby  God  would  be  made  a dependent 
being.  (But  here  Jacobi  leaves  unconsidered  the  importance  of  the  indirect  proof, 
which  may  lead  from  the  knowledge  of  effects  to  the  knowledge  of  causes.)  Near  as 
this  opinion  of  Jacobi  stood  to  that  of  Kant,  who  conceded  to  the  practical  reason  with 
its  postulates  the  primacy  over  the  theoretical  reason,  which,  according  to  Kant,  is 
unable  to  know  any  “ things-in- themselves,”  yet  Kant  (in  the  Essay ; “ Was  heisst  sich 
im  Benken  orientiren?"  Werke,  Ros.  and  Sohub.’s  edition,  VoL  I.,  p.  386  seq.)  found 
ground  for  replying,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  believe  that  which  the  theoretical 
reason  could  neither  prove  nor  disprove,  but  not  that  of  which  it  was  believed  that  she 
could  prove  the  contrary ; the  critical  philosophy  and  belief  in  God  were  compatible 
with  each  other,  but  Spinozism  and  belief  in  God  were  incompatible.  Jacobi,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unable  to  assent  to  the  Kantian  demonstration  of  the  limits  of  theoret- 
ical knowledge.  He  indicated  clearly  the  dilemma  which  is  fatal  for  the  Kantian 
Criticism,  namely,  the  affection  of  the  senses,  through  which  we  receive  the  empirically 
given  material  of  perception,  must  come  either  from  phenomena  or  from  things-in- 
themselves ; but  the  former  hypothesis  is  absurd,  because  phenomena,  as  Kant  himself 
teaches,  are  only  representations  in  the  mind,  and  hence,  if  this  hypothesis  were  cor- 
rect, there  must  have  been  ideas  before  there  were  ideas ; and  the  latter  alternative 
(which  Kant  actually  adopts  and  affirms,  as  well  in  the  first  as  in  the  following  editions 
of  the  Grit,  of  the  Pure  Reason,  as  also  in  the  article  against  Eberhard,  and  elsewhere) 
contradicts  the  critical  doctrine,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists  only 
within  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  has  no  relation  to  things-in-themselves ; the 
beginning  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Gntique  destroy  each  other  {Jacobi  ilber 
David  Eume,  Werke,  Vol.  II.,  p.  301  seq.).  Jacobi  himself  does  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  objects  which  affect  us,  but  affirms  that  in  the  act  of 
perception  he  is  directly  convinced  of  their  existence.  The  objects  of  sensuous  per- 
ception are,  in  his  view,  not  mere  phenomena,  i.  e.,  representations  combined  with 
each  other  according  to  certain  categories,  but  real,  although  finite  and  dependent, 
objects.  It  is  only  such  objects  that  are  known  by  the  rmderstanding,  whose  range 
Jacobi  accordingly,  in  agreement  with  Kant,  restricts  to  the  sphere  of  possible  experi- 
ence, although  not  in  the  same  sense  as  Kant.  Jacobi  likewise  affirms,  with  Kant,  that 
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the  speculative  reason,  as  the  organ  of  demonstration,  does  not  conduct  beyond  this 
same  sphere.  He  criticises  the  empty  formalism  of  the  Kantian  moral  principle,  claim- 
ing that  to  moral  reflection  should  be  added  the  immediate  impulses  of  moral  feeling, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  abstract  rule,  the  particular  circumstances  should  be  con- 
sidered, by  which  the  moral  duty  of  each  individual  is  determined.  He  censures  Kant’s 
argumentation  in  defence  of  the  vahdity  of  the  Postulates  in  the  Critique  of  the  Prac- 
tical Jteasoii  as  being  without  force,  since  holding  a thing  true  for  merely  practical  rea- 
sons (believing  merely  because  one  needs  to  believe)  is  self-destructive,  and  holds  that 
wo  have  as  well  an  immediate  conviction  of  the  supra-sensible,  to  which  Kant’s  postu- 
lates of  the  practical  reason  relate,  as  of  the  existence  of  sensible  objects.  This  conviction 
he  denominates  faith ; in  later  works  he  terms  the  faculty,  by  which  we  immediately 
apprehend  and  are  aware  of  the  supra-sensible,  reason.  On  him  whose  spirit  can  be 
satisfied  with  Spinozism  an  opposite  belief  cannot  be  forced  by  demonstration ; his 
reasoning  is  logically  consequent,  and  philosophical  justice  must  acquit  him ; but  such 
an  one,  in  Jacobi’s  opinion,  gives  up  the  noblest  elements  of  spiritual  life.  Jacobi 
acknowledges  the  philosophical  correctness  (as  a matter  of  logical  deduction)  of  Fichte’s 
reduction  of  the  beUef  in  a God  to  the  belief  in  a moral  order  of  the  world ; but  ho  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  mere  logical  correctness  of  the  understanding.  He  blames 
Schelling  for  seeking  to  conceal  the  Spinozistic  consequence  of  his  doctrine  (without,  it 
must  be  said,  being  fully  just  towards  a stand-point  which  seeks  to  do  away  with  this 
separation  of  reality  and  ideality,  and  to  comprehend  the  finite  as  filled  with  the  eternal 
substance,  and  which  sees  in  the  hypostatic  and  anthropomorphizing  conception  of  the 
ideal,  not  a higher  knowledge,  but  only  a legitimate  form  of  poetry).  Jacobi  seeks  to 
raise  himself  above  the  sphere,  to  which,  as  he  says,  the  imderstonding  remains  con- 
fined, through  faith  in  God  and  in  divine  things.  There  lives  in  us,  he  says,  a spirit 
which  comes  immediately  from  God,  and  constitutes  man’s  most  intimate  essence.  As 
this  spirit  is  present  to  man  in  his  highest,  deepest,  and  most  personal  consciousness,  so 
the  giver  of  this  spirit,  God  himself,  is  present  to  man  through  the  heart,  as  nature  is 
present  to  him  through  the  external  senses.  No  sensible  object  can  so  move  the  spirit, 
or  so  demonstrate  itself  to  it  as  a true  object,  as  do  those  absolute  objects,  the  true, 
good,  beautiful,  and  sublime,  which  can  be  seen  ^vith  the  eye  of  the  mind.  We  may 
even  hazard  the  bold  assertion  that  we  believe  in  God  because  we  see  him,  although  he 
cannot  bo  seen  with  the  eyes  of  this  body.  It  is  a jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  race,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  humanity,  that  these  objects  reveal  themselves  to  the  rational 
soul.  With  holy  awe  man  turns  his  gaze  toward  those  spheres  from  which  alone  hght 
falls  in  upon  the  darkness  of  earth.  But  Jacobi  also  confesses : “ There  is  light  in  my 
heart,  but  when  I seek  to  bring  it  into  the  understanding,  it  is  extmguished.  Which 
illumination  is  the  true  one,  that  of  the  understanding,  which  discloses,  indeed,  well- 
defined  and  fixed  shapes,  but  behind  them  an  abyss,  or  that  of  the  heart,  which,  while 
indeed  it  sends  rays  of  promise  upwards,  is  unable  to  supply  the  want  of  definite 
knowledge  ? ” In  view  of  this  antagonism,  Jacobi  calls  himself  “ a heathen  with  the 
understanding,  but  a Christian  with  the  spirit.” 

Jacobi  finds  the  essential  elements  of  Christianity  in  theism,  or  the  belief  in  a per- 
sonal God,  as  also  in  moral  freedom  and  the  eternity  of  human  personality.  “ Con- 
ceived thus  in  its  purity  ” and  based  on  the  immediate  witness  of  the  personal  con- 
sciousness, there  is  for  him  nothing  greater  than  Christianity.  In  distinction  from 
this  rational  characteristic  of  his  “faith-philosophy,”  in  which  Friedrich  Koppen, 
Cajetan  von  Weiller,  Jak.  Salat,  Chr.  Weiss,  Joh.  Neeb,  J.  J.  F.  Ancillon,  and  others 
substantially  agreed  ■with  him,  his  friend  and  follower,  Thomas  Wizenmann  (cf.  on  him 
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Al.  von  der  Groltz,  Ffe.,  cler  Freund  Jacobi's,  Gotha,  1859),  held  fast,  in  what  ooncema 
the  source  of  faith,  to  the  Bible,  and  consequently,  also,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of 
faith,  to  the  specific  dogmas  of  Christianity.  In  these  latter  Johann  Georg  Hamann 
(born  at  Konigsberg  in  1730,  died  at  Munster  in  1788),  who  was  a friend  of  Kant,  and 
also  of  Herder  and  Jacobi,  and  was  called  the  “Magus  of  the  North,”  found  “ the 
necessary  support  and  consolation  for  an  inconstant  spirit,  rent  by  its  sin  and  its  need, 
and  he  took  particular  pleasure  in  holding  up  for  special  honor  the  mysteries  or 
pudenda"  of  Christian  faith,  illuminating  them  with  flashes  of  thought,  which, 
though  original,  often  degenerated  into  the  far-fetched  and  fanciful ; to  this  end  he 
made  use  especially  of  the  ^^princPpium  coinddentice  oppositorum  ” of  G.  Bruno.  (His 
works  ed.  by  Roth,  Berl.,  1821-43 ; cf.  Gildemeister,  11.' s LO)en  und  Sdiriften,  Gotha, 
1858-CO,  and  H.  von  Stein’s  Vortrag  uber  II.).  [J.  Disselhoffi,  Wegweiser  zu  Hamann, 

’71.]  To  comprehend  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  humanity,  man  as  the  final 
development  of  nature,  and  human  history  as  progressive  development  into  human- 
ity, is  the  problem  at  whose  solution  Herder  (bom  at  Morungen,  Bast  Prassia,  in  1744, 
died  1803,  at  Weimar),  a man  endowed  with  abundant  fancy  and  wth  the  most  deli- 
cate sense  for  the  appreciation  of  the  reality  and  poetry  of  the  lives  of  different  nations, 
labored  with  success.  In  opposition  to  the  emphatic  dualism,  which  Kant  affirms  be- 
tween the  empirical  material  and  the  d prim'i  form  of  thought.  Herder  puts  forward 
the  profounder  idea  of  an  essential  unity  and  a gradual  development  in  nature  and 
mind.  His  cosmical  philosophy  culminates  in  a poetic  Spinozism,  filled  with  the  idea 
of  the  personality  of  the  divine  spirit  and  of  immortality  (conceived  as  metempsychosis 
—a  form  of  Spinozism,  therefore,  similar  to  that  exemplified  in  those  works  of  Spi- 
noza’s which  preceded  the  Etldca  [although  this  form,  historically,  was  unknown  in 
Herder’s  time] , and  less  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Bnmo).  This  philosophy  he 
developed  connectedly  in  the  work  entitled  “ God,  Dialogues  concerning  Spinoza’s  Sys- 
tem” {Oott,  Oespraclie  uber  Spinoza's  Sgstem,  1787).  Herder  finds  (1772)  the  origin  of 
language  in  the  nature  of  man,  who,  as  a thinking  being,  is  capable  of  contemplating 
things  disinterestedly,  uninfluenced  by  desire ; the  origin  of  language  is  divine,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  human.  The  order  of  development  illustrated  in  the  history  of  language 
witnesses  (as  Herder,  in  part  after  Hamann,  remarks  in  his  MetaTcritik,  1799)  against 
the  “ a-priorism”  of  Kant.  Space  and  time,  he  argues,  are  empirical  conceptions  ; the 
form  and  matter  of  knowledge  are  not  divided  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  nor  does 
the  reason  subsist  apart  from  the  other  faculties ; we  need,  instead  of  a “ Critique  of 
the  Reason,”  a Physiology  of  the  Human  Faculties  of  Knowledge.  Herder  declares 
that  the  noblest  aim  of  human  life,  and  the  one  most  difilcult  to  realize,  is  to  learn 
from  youth  up  what  is  one’s  duty,  and  how,  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  in  every  mo- 
ment of  life,  to  perform  it  as  if  it  were  not  duty.  Herder’s  principal  service  to  philoso- 
phy lies  in  his  phUosophioal  treatment  of  the  history  of  humaniiy  {Ideen  zur  Philos,  der 
Gesch.  der  Menschheit,  Riga,  1784-91,  etc.).  An  important  influence  was  exerted  by 
his  “ Letters  for  the  Furtherance  of  Humanity  ” (Brief e zur  Befbrderung  der  Humanitdt, 
1793-97),  as  indeed,  in  general,  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  grand  work  of  col- 
lecting out  of  the  various  historically  given  forms  of  culture  whatever  was  of  universal 
human  worth.  In  his  EaUigone  (1800)  he  seeks  to  develop  a theory  of  the  beautiful. 
Jacobi,  Hamann,  and  Herder  are,  however,  names  which  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  the  national  literature  of  Germany  than  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  (Cf. , H.  Erd- 
maim.  Herder  als  Beligionsphilosoph,  Hersfeld,  1866;  A.  Werner,  H.  als  Theologc,  Berl. 
1871.)  [H.  as  Theologian;  J.  F.  Smith,  Theol.  Rev.  Loud.,  ’72.] 

Jacob  Flies  (bom  Aug.  23,  1773,  at  Barby,  died  Aug.  10,  1843,  at  Jena)  wote  a 
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series  of  philosophical  worlis,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  “ New  Critique  of 
the  Eeason”  {Neue  Kritik  der  Vernunft,  Heidelberg,  1807,  2ded.,  1828-31  ; besides 
this  the  foUo^ving  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  : System  des'  Philosophie  als  evidentcr 
WissenscJiaft,  Leipsic,  1804;  TFmen,  Glaube  und  Ahnung,  Jena,  1805;  System  der 
Logik,  Heidelberg,  1811,  2dcd.,  1819,  3d  ed.,  1837;  JIandbiicJi  der  praktischen  PM- 
losophie,  Jena,  1818-32 ; Ilandbuch  der  psyclmelien  Anthropologie,  Jena,  1820-21,  2d 
cd.,  1837-39;  Heidelberg,  1822 ; Julius  und  Euagoras 

Oder  die  ScMnheit  der  Seele,  ein  pMlosophischer  Itoman,  Heidelberg,  1822 ; System  der 
Metaphysik,  Heidelberg,  1824.  A complete  biography  of  him  has  been  furnished  by  his 
son-in-law,  Ernst  Ludw.  Theod.  Henke : Jak.  Fnedr.  Fries,  aus  seinem  Jiandschr. 
Naclilass  dargesteUt,  Leipsic,  1807).  Fries  proposes  the  question  whether  the  critique 
of  the  reason,  which  inquires  into  the  possibility  of  priori  knowledge,  is,  on  its  part, 
to  be  effected  by  d priori  or  dposterM  knowledge,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter 
alternative  : we  can  only  d posteriori,  namely,  through  internal  experience,  become  con- 
scious that  and  how  we  possess  cognitions  d priori.  Psychology,  ba.scd  on  internal 
experience,  must  therefore  form  the  basis  of  aU  philosophizing.  Fries  argues  that 
Kant  partially,  and  Reinbold  altogether,  failed  to  apprehend  this  character  of  the 
critique  of  the  reason,  and  viewed  it  as  resting  on  d priori  knowledge.  (Kant  himself 
has  nowhere  raised  the  above  question ; his  express  exclusion  of  empirical  psychology 
from  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics  by  no  means  involves  its  exclusion  from  the  science 
of  cognition  or  the  “critique  of  the  reason,”  which  is  identical  'ndth  neither  of  these 
branches  of  philosophy.  But  since  he  assumes  the  existence  of  apodictical  knowledge, 
at  least  in  mathematics,  as  a fact,  and  places  it  at  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  and 
since  he  also  deduces  the  categories  from  the  empirically  given  forms  of  logical  judg- 
ments, and,  in  moral  philosophy,  chooses  for  his  point  of  departure  the  immediate 
moral  consciousness,  which  is,  ho  says,  as  it  were  a “fact  of  the  pure  reason,”  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he,  too,  bases  his  critique  of  the  reason  on — real  or  supposed — facts 
of  internal  experience  ; the  question  whether  and  why  the  assumption  is  justified,  that 
every  one  else  experiences  the  same  things  in  hhnsclf,  which  the  critical  philosopher 
finds  in  his  own  internal  experience,  may  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  be  per- 
tinently addressed  to  Kant.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  question  : Whence  can 
it  be  known  that  universality  and  necessity  constitute  a criterion  of  the  d priori  ? since 
it  seems  alike  impossible  to  demonstrate,  either  d priori  or  d p>osteriori,  the  in  reahty 
indemonstrable— proposition,  that  experience  and  induction  can  furnish  only  a relative 
universality.  But  there  is  by  no  means,  as  some  have  affirmed,  an  intrinsic  “ absurd- 
ity ” in  the  theory  that  we  become  cognizant  through  internal  experience  of  our  posses- 
sion of  d piiori  cognitions  ; for  an  apodictical  and  d priori  character  is  ascribed  to  the 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  cognitions — as  also  to  the  consciousness  of  duty  them- 
selves, while  an  empirical  character  is  attributed  not  to  these  cognitions  as  such,  but 
only  to  our  consciousness  that  we  possess  them.  Supposing  that  there  were  any  d 
priori  cognitions  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  expression,  it  might  very  well  be  sup- 
posed, as  is  done  by  Fries,  that  metaphysics,  in  like  manner  with  mathematics,  is  spe- 
cifically distinct  from  all  empirical  science,  and  yet  that  another  science,  based  on 
internal  experience,  viz.  : the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
these  apodictical  sciences— or  at  least  of  these  sciences  claiming  to  bo  apodictical— to 
recognition,  and  upon  the  limits  of  their  validity  as  such  sciences.)  Fries  assumes,  with 
Kant,  that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  are  subjective  d priori  forms,  which  we  im- 
pose upon  the  material  furnished  by  experience,  and  teaches  : Bhenomena  (which  are 
mental  representations)  are  the  objects  of  cmpirico-mathematical  knowledge,  and  its 
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only  objects ; for  even  the  existence  of  things-in-themsclves  is  not  (aa  Kant  had  as- 
sumed) a matter  of  knowledge  ; aU  phenomena  can  be  reached  by  empirico-mathemat- 
ical  coniiition  ; organic  existences  must  be  susceptible  of  a mechanical  explanation, 
foimded  on  the  mutual  action  of  their  parts  upon  each  other  ; circulation  is  their  law, 
just  as  counterpoise  or  indifEerence  is  the  law  of  the  inorganic  world.  (An  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  idea  of  the  possibility  of  explaining  by  mechanical  laws  aU  the  processes 
of  organic  life,  was  made— with  principal  reference  to  the  vegetable  kingdom— nota- 
bly by  Fries’s  pupU,  Jak.  Matthias  Schleiden.)  Things-in-themselves,  which  Fries 
terms  the  true,  eternal  essence  of  things,  are  the  objects  of  faith.  Underneath  all  the 
praxis  of  the  reason  Ues  the  beUef  in  reality  and  worth,  and  above  all  m the  equal  per- 
sonal dignity  of  aU  men ; from  this  principle  flow  the  requirements  of  morals.  The 
ennobling  of  humanity  is  the  highest  moral  duty.  The  mediatmg  link  between  knowl- 
edge and  faith  is  presentiment,  to  the  sphere  of  which  aesthetic  and  religious  contem- 
plation belong.  In  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  the  finite  is  seen  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  eternal ; in  religious  reflection  the  world  is  intei-preted  in  the  light 
of  Ideas;  in  the  course  of  the  universe  reason  discerns  by  presentiment  the  end  to 
which  it  tends,  and  in  the  life  of  beautiful  natural  objects  the  eternal  goodness  which 
controls  all  things.  Keligious  philosophy  is  the  science  of  faith  and  presentiment,  and 
not  derived  from  them.  The  more  important  of  Fries’s  disciples,  besides  Schleiden, 
have  been  E.  F.  Apelt  (1812-1859  ; Metcvpliysik,  Leipsic,  1857  ; Religionsphilosophie,  ed. 
by  S.  G.  Frank,  Leipsic,  18G0 ; Zur  Theorie  dcr  Induction,  Leipsic,  1854 ; Zur  Oe- 
schicMe  dcr  Astronmnie,  Ucher  die  Epoclien  der  Gcschichte  dcr  Menschlieit,  Jena,  1845- 
4G,  etc.),  E.  S.  Mirbt  {Was  heisst  philosophiren  und  was  ist  PliUosophie?  Jena,  1839  ; 
Sant  und  seine  Naelifolger,  Jena,  1841),  F.  van  Calker  {DenTdehrc  oder  Logik  u.  JJia- 
Icktik,  1822,  etc.),  Ernst  Hallier,  Schmidt,  Schlomlich,  the  mathematician  {Abhand- 
lungen  dcr  Fries' schen  Scliule,  by  Schleiden,  Apelt,  Schlomlich,  and  Schmidt,  Jena, 
1847),  and  others;  Do  Wette,  the  theologian,  also  set  out  from  the  principles  of  Fries. 
On  Beneke,  who  ended  with  an  elaborate  psychological  empiricism,  the  doctrine  of 
Fries  exerted  in  many  respects  an  important  influence. 

In  his  principal  work,  entitled  the  “Only  possible  Stand-point  from  which  the 
Critical  Philosophy  can  be  Judged”  {Eineig  mbglkhcr  Standpunkt,  aus  wdchem  die 
kriliscJie  PJiilosophie  beurtheilt  werden  muss,  Riga,  179G,  which  forms  the  third  volume 
of  the  Erlduternder  Auszug  aus  Kant's  kritiscJien  Schriften,"  Riga,  1793-94),  as 
also  in  his  “Compendium  of  the  Crit.  Philos.”  {Qrundriss  der  krit.  PliUosophie,  179G), 
and  other  works,  Jakob  Sigismund  Beck  (17G1-1842)  sought,  after  the  example  of 
Maimon,  and  probably,  also,  under  the  partial  influence  of  Fichte’s  Wissenscliaftslehre 
(which  appeared  in  1794),  to  explain  away  the  logical  inconsequence  of  Kant  in  repre- 
senting things-in-themselves  as  affecting  us,  and  thereby  giving  us  the  material  for 
representations,  and  yet  as  existing  -without  relation  to  time,  space,  or  causality.  Beck 
denies  that  the  percipient  subject  is  affected  by  the  things-in-themselves,  and  affirms 
that  the  passages  in  which  Kant  asserts  the  contrary  were  a didactic  accommodation  of 
the  author  to  the  stand-point  of  the  dogmatic  reader.  (A  curious  kind  of  didactics, 
indeed,  that  would  not  facilitate  the  correct  understanding  of  the  author,  but  would 
weU-nigh  render  such  rmderstanding  impossible.)  Beck  disposes  of  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  material  of  empirical  representation  by  the  theory  of  tho  affection  of 
the  senses  by  phenomena  (which  theory,  since  phenomena  are  themselves  only  repre- 
sentations, involves  the  absurd  supposition,  that  the  origin  of  our  representations 
depends  on  the  operation  of  our  representations  on  our  senses,  hence,  that  our  repre- 
sentations affect  us  before  they  exist) ; the  relation  of  the  individual  to  other  individ- 
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uala  he  leaves  anexplained ; the  pure  forms  of  intuition,  space  and  time,  he  refers  back 
to  the  same  original  synthesis  of  the  manifold  to  which  the  Categories  are  referred. 
Eeligion  is  defined  by  him  as  obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  inward  judge, 
which  man  conceives  symbolically  as  external  to  him  and  as  God.  [At  London,  in  1798, 
was  published  J.  S.  Beck’s  Principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy^  translated  by  an  audi- 
tor'.— Tr.] 

Christoph  Gottfried  BardiU  (17G1-1808),  in  his  “Letters  on  the  Origin  of  Meta- 
physics ” {Brief e uber  den  Ursprung  der  Metaphysik,  published  anonymously  at  Altona, 
in  1798),  and  still  more  in  his  Compendium  of  Logic  {Grundriss  der'  ersten  Logik, 
gereinigt  wn  den  Irrthumern  der  bisherigen  Logik,  besonders  der  Kantischen,  Stutf^ard, 
1800),  attempted,  in  a form  which  was  characterized  by  great  abstrusencss,  to  found  a 
doctrine  of  “rational  realism,”  which  contained  many  germs  of  later  speculations,  and 
especially  the  germ  of  Schelling’s  idea  of  the  indifference  of  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive in  an  absolute  reason,  and  of  the  (Hegelian)  idea  of  a logic  which  should  be  at  once 
logic  and  ontology.  The  same  active  thought,  which  permeates  the  universe,  comes, 
says  Bardili,  in  man  to  consciousness ; in  man  the  feeling  of  life  rises  to  personality,  and 
the  natural  laws  of  phenomena  become  laws  of  the  association  of  his  ideas. 

The  Bardilian  Realism  pre-supposes  the  reality  of  nature  and  mind,  and  their  unity 
in  the  Absolute,  but  does  not  contain  a complete  refutation  of  Kant’s  arguments  for  the 
contrary.  Of  the  two  contradictory  elements  contained  in  the  Kantian  Criticism,  Beck’s 
Idealism  elevates  the  idealistic  element  into  prominence,  arbitrarily  disposing  of  the 
realistic  one.  To  remove  the  contradiction,  the  opposite  way  could  with  equal  right  be 
followed,  the  idea  of  the  affection  of  the  Subject  by  “ things-iu-themsplves  ” being 
adopted  as  correct,  and  the  whole  doctrine  being  transformed  on  this  basis.  This  latter 
course  was  pursued  by  Herbart.  Herbart  took  his  point  of  departure,  however,  not 
immediately  from  Kant,  but  from  Fichte,  to  whose  subjective  idealism  he  opposed  his 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  simple,  real  essences,  a doctrine  akin  to  the 
monadological  doctrine  of  Leibnitz. 

§ 126.  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814),  originally  a Spinozistic 
determinist,  was  led  to  a change  of  opinion  through  the  influence  of 
Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena,  and  his 
assertion  of  the  independent  moral  fi-eedom  of  the  Ego  as  a noumenon. 
Accepting  these  opinions,  he  carried  out  in  theoretical  philosophy  the 
principle  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena— a principle 
which  he  had  learned  to  value  in  moral  philosophy— more  fully  than 
Kant  had  done,  affirming  that  the  “ matter  ” of  representations  was  not 
derived,  as  Kant  had  affirmed,  from  the  action  of  things-in-themselves 
on  the  agent  of  representation,  or  the  percipient  subject,  but  that  both 
matter  and  form  were  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  and  that 
they  were  furnished  by  the  same  synthetic  act  which  produces  the 
forms  of  intuition  and  the  categories.  The  manifold  contents  of  expe- 
rience, like  the  d prion  forms  of  cognition,  are  produced  by  a creative 
faculty  in  us.  It  is  not  any  given  fact,  but  it  is  this  action  of  produc- 
tion, which  is  the  ground  of  all  consciousness.  The  Ego  posits  both 
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itself  and  the  non-ego,  and  recognizes  itself  as  one  with  the  latter ; the 
process  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  is  the  form  of  all  knowledge. 
This  creative  Ego  is  not  the  individual,  hut  the  absolute.  Ego ; but 
Fichte  seeks  to  deduce  the  former  from  the  latter,  because  morality 
demands  the  distinction  of  individuals.  The  world  is  the  material  of 
duty  in  the  forms  of  sense.  Fichte  pronounces  the  rise  of  the  original 
limits  of  the  individual  incomprehensible.  God  is  the  moral  order  of 
the  world.  As  Fichte  in  his  later  speculations  made  the  absolute  his 
point  of  departure,  his  pliilosopliizing  assumed  more  and  more  a reli- 
gious character,  yet  without  beljdng  its  original  basis.  His  Addresses 
to  the  German  Nation  drew  their  inspiring  influence  from  the  energy 
of  his  moral  consciousness.  The  philosophical  school  of  Fichte  in- 
cluded but  few  men  ; yet  his  speculation  became,  partly  through  Schel- 
ling  and  partly  tlu’ough  Herbart,  of  most  decisive  influence  for  the 
further  development  of  German  philosophy. 

Joh.  Goitlieh Flchte^s  nachgelasseneWei'ket  cd.  by  Imman.  Hcrm.  Fichto,  0 vols.,  Bonn,  1834.  SUmmtUcJte 
Worke^  ed.  by  the  same,  8 vola.,  18-15-46.  [PopuJar  V^ritings  of  J.  (?.  Fichte^  transl.  by  W.  Smith,  London,  1848- 
18*10 ; new  cd.,  ’71.  Vol.  I.  contains : Memoir  of  Fichte ; The  Nature  of  the  Scholai' ; The  Vocation  of  Man ; 
The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar,  Vol.  II.  contains : Characterielica  of  the  Fi'esent  Age ; Outlines  of  the  DoctHne 
of  Knowledge ; Way  towards  the  Blessed  Life. — Fichte's  Destiny  of  Man,  transl.  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett, 
London,  1840. — Several  translations  from  the  writings  of  Fichto  have  been  published  by  A.  E.  ICrocger,  in 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  published  at  St.  Louis,  viz. : Introduc- 
tion to  Fichie'^s  Science  of  Knowledge,  Journ.  of  Specul.  Philos.,  Vol.  I.,  1807,  pp.  2.3-36;  A Criticism  of 
Philosophical  Systems,  ibid.,  VoL  I.,  pp.  70-86  and  137-150;  Flchte’'s  Siin-Clear  Statement,  ibid.,  Vol.  II., 
1868,  pp.  3-15,  65-82, 120-140  ; New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  1869,  pp,  1-31, 
97-133,  193-241, 280-317  (also  published  separately,  St.  Louis,  1869) ; Facts  of  Consciousness,  G)id.,  Vol.  V., 
63-61,  130-144,  226-231.  Fichte'‘a  Science  of  Knowledge,  translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  Philadelphia,  1868 ; 
Science  of  Rights,  Ibid.,  1870. — TV.]  Fichte’s  Life  has  been  written  by  his  son,  and  published  together  with 
his  literary  correspondence,  Sulzbach,  1830,  2d  ed.  Lcips.,  1862.  Interesting  additions  to  the  same  have 
been  made  by  Karl  Hase  in  the  Jena.  Fichtebitchlein,  Leipsic,  1856.  Cf.  William  Smith,  Memoir  of  Joh. 
Q.  FWhte,  2d  ed.,  London,  1848.  Of  F.'s  political  views,  Ed.  Zeller  treats  in  Von  Sybel’s  Kistor.  Zeilschrift, 
rv.,  p.  1 scq.,  reprinted  in  Zeller's  Vortrdge  u.  Abh.,  Leipsic,  1865,  pp.  140-177.  Of  the  various  accounts 
of  his  system,  those  of  Wilh.  Busso  (F*.  u.  s.  Beziehung  zur  Qegenwart  des  deutschen  Volkes,  Halle,  1848-49), 
L5we  {Die  Philosophie  Fichte's  newh  dem  Qesammtergebniss  ihrer  Eniwicklung  und  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zu 
Kaiit  und  Spinoza,  Stuttgard,  1862),  Ludw.  Noack  {J.  G.  F.  nach  s.  Leben.  Lehren  und  Wirken,  Leips.,  1862), 
and  A.  Lasson  {J.  O.  Fichte  im  VerhUltTiiss  zu  Kirche  und  Staat,  Berlin,  1863),  are  specially  to  be  men- 
tioned. Numerous  addresses  and  articles  (of  which  v,  Reichlin-AIeldeg^  gives  a review  in  I.  H.  Fichte’s 
Ztschr.  f.  I^h.,  Vol.  42,  1863,  pp.  247-277)  were  occasioned  by  the  Fichtc-centennial  of  May  19, 1862 ; among 
their  authors  we  may  mention  especially  Heinr.  Ahrens,  Hubert  Beckers,  Karl  Bicdcrmann,  Chr.  Aug.  Brandis, 
Mor.  Carriere,  O.  Homeck,  Ad.  Drcchsler,  L.  Eckardt,  Joh.  Ed.  Erdmann,  Kuno  Fischer,  L.  George,  Bud. 
GottschaU,  F.  Harms,  Heblcr,  Helfferich,  Karl  Heyder,  Franz  Hoffmann,  Karl  Kostlin,  A.  L.  Kym,  Ford.  Las- 
salle,  J.  H.  Lowe,  Lott,  Jurgen  Bona  Meyer  (on  the  Reden  an  die  D.  Nat.),  Monrad,  L.  Noack,  W.  A.  Pnssow, 
K.  A.  V.  Beichlin-Meldegg,  Bud.  Bcicke  (in  the  D.  3ftis.),  Bosenkranz  (in  the  Geda7ike,  V.,  p.  170),  E.  O. 
Schellenberg,  Bob.  Schellwien,  Ed.  Schmidt- Wcissenfels,  Ad.  Stahr,  Loop.  Stein,  Heinr.  Sternberg,  H.  v. 
Treitschke,  Ad.  Trendolenbnig,  Chr.  H.  Weisse,  Tob.  Wildaner,  R.  Zimmermann.  Cf,  Kuno  Fischer's  KisC, 
of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  V. : Fichte  and  his  Predecessors,  Heidelberg,  1868  [German]. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  May  19th,  1762,  at  Rammenau  in  Upper  Luaatia. 
nia  father,  a ribbon-weaver,  was  descended  from  a Swedish  cavalry  sergeant  in  the 
army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  remained  in  Saxony,  The  Baron  von  Miltiz 
interested  himself  in  the  talented  boy.  From  1774  to  1780  Fichto  attended  the 
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“Princes’  School”  atPforta,  then  studied  theology  at  Jena,  filled  from  1788  to  1790 
a position  as  family  tutor  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1791  went  to  Kdnigsberg,  where 
he  laid  before  Kant  the  manuscript  of  his  first  and  rapidly  written  (between  July 
13th  and  August  ISth)  work,  the  “Critique  of  All  Revelation”  {Versuch  drier 
Kritik  oiler  Offenbarung),  and  by  it  won  Kant’s  respect  and  good-will.  It  was 
then  only  one  year  since  Fichte  had  first  become  familiar  -with  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy ; he  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  held 
a deterministic  doctrine,  which  he  gave  up  as  soon  as  the  Kantian  doctrine,  that  the 
category  of  causality  applies  only  to  phenomena,  seemed  to  assure  him  of  the 
possibility  of  the  non-dependence  of  the  motions  of  the  will  on  the  causal  nexus ; it 
is  especially  to  his  choice  between  deterministic  dogmatism  and  the  Kantian  doctrine 
of  freedom  that  the  following  aphorism  of  his  applies  (First  Introd.  to  the  WisscnscMfts- 
lelire,  1797,  Werke,  I.,  p.  434):  “The  philosophy  that  one  chooses  depends  on  the 
kind  of  man  one  is.”  After  Reinhold’s  departure  from  Jena  for  Kiel,  Fichte  became, 
in  1794,  his  successor  in  the  Jena  professorship,  which  he  filled  until  the  dispute  con- 
cerning Fichte’s  atheism,  in  1799.  In  an  essay  on  the  “Grovmd  of  our  Faith  in  a 
Divine  Government  of  the  World,”  which  he  prefixed  as  an  introduction  to  an  opuscule 
by  Forberg  on  the  “Development  of  the  Conception  of  ReUgpon”  (in  the  Philos. 
Journal,  Jena,  1798,  No.  1),  Fichte  treated  the  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  equivalent,  which  position  was  censured  and  denounced  by  an 
anonymous  pamphleteer  in  a “Letter  from  a Father  to  his  Son  on  the  Atheism  of 
Fichte  and  Forberg.”  The  electoral  government  of  Saxony  confiscated  the  essays  of 
Fichte  and  Forberg,  forbade  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  in  Saxony  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Fichte  and  Forberg,  with  the  threat  that  otherwise  the  subjects  of 
the  Elector  would  be  forbidden  to  attend  the  University  of  Jena.  The  government  at 
Weimar  yielded  before  this  menace  so  far  as  to  resolve  to  have  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  censured  by  the  Academical  Senate  for  their  imprudence.  Fichte,  learning 
beforehand  of  this,  declared  in  a letter  (which  was  private,  but  by  permission  was 
made  pubHc),  dated  March  22d,  1799,  and  addressed  to  a member  Of  the  government, 
that,  in  the  case  of  his  receiving  a “ sharp  admonition”  from  the  Academical  Senate, 
he  should  take  his  leave,  and  added  the  threatening  intimation  that  in  that  case  other 
Professors  also  would  leave  the  University  with  him.  This  intimation,  by  which  Fichte 
meant  to  intimidate  the  government  and  frighten  it  out  of  its  purpose  publicly  to  cen- 
sure him,  but  which  in  reality  only  irritated  it  and  led  to  the  immediate  and  formally 
unjustifiable  rligmiss.n1  of  Fichte,  was  founded  on  utterances  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
in  particular  of  Paulus,  who  appears  to  have  said  that  Fichte  might  remind  his  perse- 
cutors that  he  (Paulus),  too,  and  others  would,  “in  case  of  a restraint  being  placed 
on  the  freedom  of  teaching,”  not  remain  in  Jena.  This  was  probably  meant  by  Paulus 
and  others  to  apply  in  the  case  of  such  a procedure  against  Fichte,  as  would  tend  indi- 
rectly to  limit  their  own  freedom  as  teachers,  to  render  distasteful  to  them  a longer 
stay  in  Jena,  and  to  make  acceptable  a call  to  some  other  place,  as  Mayence,  where  an 
opening  seemed  likely  to  offer  itself  for  them.  But  Fichte  understood  it  as  meaning, 
of  course,  much  more,  and  as  a promise,  in  any  case,  to  quit  the  University  at  once 
with  himself.  (Such  a promise  Paulus  and  the  others  cannot  have  made,  whether  in 
view  of  their  own  interests,  or  from  a friendship  so  enthusiastic  as  to  make  them  ready 
to  sacrifice  all,  and  even  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  University,  or,  fi^ly , m 
chUdish  thoughtlessness.)  Fichte  was  reprimanded,  and  at  the  same  time  his  threat 
that  he  would  leave,  which  should  have  been  resented  only  on  account  of  its  defiant 
tone,  being  unreasonably  treated  as  a request  for  dismissal,  he  ivas  dismissed.  In  vain 
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did  Ficlito  explain  that  tlic  ease  supposed  by  him,  of  a reprimand  coupled  -\vith  dishonor 
and  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  professorial  chair,  had  not  arisen,  A petition  from  the 
students  in  his  favor  was  well  meant,  but  could  not  but  be  unsuccessful.  Fichte  went 
and  the  other  Professors  remained.  Not  long  afterwards  appeared  Kant’s  declaration 
(dated  Aug.  7th,  1799,  in  the  IntMgcmhlatt  to  the  Allg.  Litt.-ZUj.,  No.  109,  1799)  that 
ho  regarded  Fichte’s  Wissenscliaftdelkre  as  an  altogether  faulty  system,  and  that  ho 
protested  against  any  attempt  to  discover  the  doctrines  of  Fichte'in  his  own  Cvitigucs^ 
which  latter  were  to  be  judged  according  to  their  letter,  and  not  according  to  a supposed 
spirit  in  contradiction  with  the  letter.  In  like  manner  Kant  had  previously  declared 
that  the  construction  of  the  world  out  of  self-consciousness,  without  empirically  given 
material,  produced  on  him  a ghostly  impression,  and  that  the  WissenschaftsleJiTe  was 
only  an  eiihemeral  production.  Fichte  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  an  utterance  of  the 
king,  in  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  fitting  discrimination  was  made 
between  religious  opinion  and  civil  right,  assured^him  of  toleration.  He  entered  into 
relations  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Friedrich  Sohlegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  other 
men  of  note,  and  wa^  soon  delivering  public  lectures  before  a numerous  circle  of  edu- 
cated men.  In  the  year  1805  a professorship  in  the  (at  that  time  Prussian)  University 
of  Erlangen  was  given  to  him ; but  he  lectured  there  only  during  the  summer  semester 
of  1805.  In  the  summer  of  180G  Fichte  went,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the 
French,  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  lectured  for  a short  time ; here  he  was  already  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  his  Addresses  to  the  Oennan  Nation,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  Academy-building  at  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.  Appointed  a Professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  at  the  founding  of  that  institution  (1809),  he  continued 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  constantly  modifying  his  system, 
until  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1814.  He  died  of  a nervous  fever,  which  he 
caught  from  his  wife,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals 
and  herself  recovered  from  the  infection. 

Fichte’s  principal  works  are  the  following.  From  the  year  1790  are  preserved  his 
Aphorisms  on  Religion  and  Beism — which  are  of  interest  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  history  of  the  author’s  intellectual  development;  his  Sermons,  1791.  In  the 
year  1792  appeared  at  Konigsberg  (from  the  publishing-house  of  Hartung)  his  Critique 
of  all  Revelation,  which,  written  in  the  Kantian  spirit,  and  issued  by  the  publisher  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author  and  without  the  preface,  in  which  the  latter  describes  him- 
self as  a “ beginner,’  (an  omission  which  appears  from  numerous  coinciding  indications 
to  have  been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  and  without  Fichte’s  knowledge 
or  desire),  was  supposed  at  first  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Jen.  Allg.  Litt.-Ztg.,  and  almost 
umversally  by  the  philosophical  pubhe,  to  be  a work  of  Kant ; when  the  error  became 
known,  Fichte  received  the  honor  of  the  authorship  of  a work  which  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  ascribe  to  Kant.  This  circumstance  contributed  essentially  tow'ards  procuring 
him  his  subsequent  caU  to  J ena.  In  the  year  1793  appeared  anonymously  the  following 
■>vntings  (wmtten  in  Switzerland,  where  Fichte  married  a daughter  of  a sister  of  Klop- 
stock) : Eeolamation  of  the  Right  to  Free  Thought  from  the  Princes  of  Europe  who 

have  hitherto  suppressed  it,”  and  “ Contributions  to  the  Correction  of  the  Public  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  French  Revolution,”  in  which  Fichte  develops  the  idea  that 
although  States  have  arisen  by  oppression  and  not  by  contract,  yet  the  State  rests  ideally 
on  a contract,  and  it  must  be  constantly  brought  nearer  to  this  ideal ; all  that  is 
positive  finds  its  measure  and  law  in  the  pure  form  of  ourself,  in  the  pure  Ego.  After 
his  entrance  upon  his  professorial  duties  at  Jena,  Fichte  published  the  opuscule  on  the 
Idea  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  ( Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre  oder  der 
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sogcmnliten  Phihsoplde,  Weimax,  1794),  and  tlio  “ Foundation  of  the  whole  Science  of 
Knowledge”  {GruncVage  der  gcsammten  Wissenschaftslehre,  als  Ilandschrifl  fur  seine 
Zulwrer,  Jena  and  Leipsio,  1794) ; the  moral  lectures  on  the  Destination  of  the  Scholar 
( TJeher  die  Bestimmung  dcs  OeMrten)  were  also  published  in  1794,  and  to  the  same 
year  belongs  the  paper,  written  for  Schiller’s  “ Horen”  on  “ Spirit  and  Letter  in  Philo- 
sophy.” The  dates  and  titles  of  his  subsequent  works  are  as  follows : 1795  : Grundi-iss 
des  EigentMmUchen  in  der  WissemlmfUlchre.  1796 : Grundlage  des  Naturrechts  nach 
Principien  der  Wissensehaftslehre.  1797 : Eirdeitung  in  die  Wissenschaftslehre,  and 
Versnch  einer  nenien  BarsteUung  der  W.-L.,  in  the  PliMos.  Journal.  1798:  System  der 
Sittenlehre  nach  Principien  dor  W.-L. ; Tleber  den  Grand  unseres  Glauhens  an  cine 
gdttliche  Weltregierung,  in  the  Philos.  Journal.  1799 : Appellation  an  das  Publicum 
gegen  die  Anldage  des  Atheismus,  eine  Schr^t,  die  man  zu  lesen  bittet,  ehe  man  sie  con- 
Jiscirt,  and  Bcr  Herausgeber  des  philos.  Journals  geriehtliche  Verantwortungssehreiben 
gegen  die  Anldage  des  Atheismus.  18(i0:  Die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen  ; Der  gesehlos- 
sene  Uandelsstaat.  1801 : FriediHch  Nicolai’s  Leben  und  sonderbare  Meinungen,  and 
Sonnenklarer  Bencht  an  das  Publicum  uber  das  eigenUiche  Wesen  der  neuesten  Philoso- 
phic, ein  Versuch,  den  Leser  zum  Yerstehen  zu  zxoingen.  1806 : Grundzuge  des  gegen- 
xcdrtigen  Zeitalters,  and  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben.  1808  : Beden  an  die  deutsche 
Nation. 

In  the  “Eeview  of  Aenesidemus”  (the  work  of  Gottlob  Ernst  Schulze  “ on  the  fun- 
damental positions  of  Keinhold’s  Elementary  Philosophy,  together  with  a defence  of 
Skepticism  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Critique  of  the  Keason  ”),  which  was  written 
in  1792  and  published  in  the  Jenaer  AUg.  Litter aturzeitung,  Fichte  admits,  with 
Reinhold  and  Schulze,  that  the  whole  body  of  philosophical  doctrine  must  be  derived 
from  one  principle,  but  questions  whether,  for  this  purpose.  Reinhold’s  “Principle  of 
Consciousness  ” (which  runs  thus : “ In  consciousness  the  representation  is  distinguished 
by  the  Subject  from  the  Subject  and  the  Object,  and  referred  to  both”)  is  sufficient. 
For  this  principle  of  Reinhold’s,  he  argues,  can  only  serve  for  the  basis  of  theoretical 
philosophy ; but  for  the  whole  system  of  philosophy  there  must  be  a higher  conception 
than  that  of  mental  representation,  and  a higher  principle  than  this  of  Reinhold’s. 
Fichte  finds  the  essential  contents  of  the  critical  doctrine  in  the  proof  therein  furnished, 
that  the  notion  of  a thing  possessing  existence  and  various  definite  qualities,  indepen- 
dently of  the  existence  in  some  being  of  a representative  faculty,  is  a pure  fancy,  a 
dream,  an  irrational  notion.  Skepticism  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  limits  of 
the  human  mind  may  yet  be  transcended ; but  Criticism  demonstrates  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  such  a progress,  and  is  therefore  negatively  dogmatic.  That  Kant  did 
not  effectuate  (what  Reinhold  first  attempted,  namely)  the  derivation  of  philosophy 
from  a single  principle,  Fichte  explains  as  resulting  from  his  “ plan,  which  was  simply 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  science  of  philosophy  ; ” Kant  nevertheless,  adds  Fichte, 
discovered  the  basis  for  such  derivation  in  Apperception.  But  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  things  as  they  appear  to  us  and  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
Fichte  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  was  “ certainly  intended  to  be  accepted  only  provi- 
sionally and  conditionally ; ” that  in  this  latter  particular  he  was  deceived,  soon  became 
clear  to  him  from  Kant’s  (above-mentioned)  Declaration  of  Aug.  7th,  1799,  on  learning 
of  which  he  pronounced  Kant  (in  a letter  to  Reinhold)  a “ three-quMters  man,”  but 
held  fast  to  the  conviction  that  there  exist  no  things-in-themselves  independently  of 
the  thinking  Subject,  no  non-Ego  which  is  not  contradistinguished  from  a correlative 
Ego,  and  also  that  this  doctrine  alone  corresponds  ivith  the  spirit  of  the  cntical  plu- 
losophy,  and  that  the  “holy  spirit  in  Kant”  had  thought  more  in  accordance  with 
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trath  than  Kant  in  his  individual  personality  had  done.  For  the  rest,  Fichte  had  enun- 
ciated already  in  the  above-named  review  the  doctrine  that  things  are  really  and  in 
themselves  such  as  they  must  be  conceived  to  bo  by  every  intelligent  Ego,  and  that 
therefore  logical  trath  is,  for  every  intelligence  which  a finite  intelligence  can  conceive, 
at  the  same  time  real  trath.  (This  doctrine,  without  the  qualification:  “for  every 
intelligence  which  a finite  intelligence  can  conceive,”  became  subsequently  the  founda- 
tion of  Schelling’s  and  Hegel’s  doctrines. ) 

In  the  “Groundwork  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge”  {Cfrundhge  der  Wmcmchafts- 
lehre)  Fichte  seeks  to  solve.the  problem  of  the  derivation  of  aU  philosophical  knowledge 
from  a single  principle.  This  principle,  Fichte,  setting  out  from  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  finds  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego.  The  con- 
tents of  t.ViiH  consciousness  he  expresses  in  three  principles,  whose  mutual  logical  rela- 
tion of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  is  repeated  in  all  the  divisions  of  Fichte’s 
System. 

1.  The  Ego  originally  posits  absolutely  its  own  being.  This  “ act  ” is  the  real  ground 
of  the  logical  principle  A = A,  from  which  this  act  can  bo  discovered,  though  not 
proved.  If  in  the  proposition : I am,  abstraction  be  made  of  the  definite  substance,  tho 
I,  and  the  mere  form  of  the  inference  from  position  to  existence  be  left,  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logic  must  be  done,  we  obtain  as  the  principle  of  logic  the  proposition  A = A. 
If  in  the  proposition  A = A wo  pay  regard  to  tho  knowing  subject,  wo  have  discovered 
the  Ego  as  the  pi~ixis  of  all  acts  of  judgment. 

2.  The  Ego  posits  in  distinction  from  itself  a non-Ego.  (Non-A  is  not  = A.) 

3.  The  Ego  opposes  to  the  divisible  Ego  a divisible  non-Ego — an  act  which  is  two- 
fold 

a.  Theoretically  : the  Ego  posits  itself  as  limited  or  determined  by  the  non-Ego  ; 

h.  Practically  : the  Ego  posits  tho  non-Ego  as  determined  by  the  Ego. 

‘The  corresponding  logical  principle  is  the  principle  of  ground  or  reason. 

The  Ego,  with  which  the  “ Science  of  Knowledge  ” begins,  or  the  Ego  of  intellectual 
intuition,  is  the  mere  identity  of  conscious  subject  and  of  object  of  consciousness,  the 
pure  Ego-form,  as  yet  without  individuality.  But  the  Ego  as  Idea  is  the  rational 
being,  when  it  has  perfectly  set  forth  the  universal  reason  -within  and  without  itself. 
Reason  in  its  practical  part  ends  -with  this  Ego,  which  it  sets  before  us  as  the  end 
after  which  our  reason  should  strive,  but  which  it  can  only  approach  by  a progress 
prolonged  in  infinitum.  This  Ego,  this  ultimate  ra-bional  being,  is  no  longer  indi- 
vidual, indhdduality  being  swept  away  by  the  universal  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
this  Ego  is  developed.  (Second  Introduction  to  the  Wissenscliaftslehre,  1797,  Werko  I., 
p.  515  seq.  ; cf.  tho  “ Sun-Clear  Statement,”  SonnenU.  Boicht,  1801,  Werke  II  p 
383).  ■’ 

From  these  three  principles  Fichte  deduces  tho  whole  of  theoretical  philosophy  in 
respect  of  content  and  form,  and  also  tho  norms  of  ethical  praxis.  In  so  doing  Fichto 
believed  that  he  was  adding  to  Kant’s  Critique  the  completed  system  of  the  pure 
reason. 

If  from  the  proposition : I am,  we  abstract  all  judgment,  in  the  sense  of  a 
specific  act  of  judging,  and  regard  in  it  only  the  mode  of  action  of  the  human  mind 
in  general,  we  have  tho  category  of  Reality.  If  in  liltc  manner,  in  the  case  of  tho  sec- 
ond principle  given  above,  we  make  abstraction  of  tho  action  of  judging,  we  have 
the  category  of  Negation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  third  principle,  the  category  of  Lim- 
itation. Similarly,  the  other  categories,  as  also  the  forms  and  matciial  of  perception, 
arc  obtained  by  abstraction-  from  tho  activity  of  the  Ego.  ’ 
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Not  in  the  Gi'ouiidwork  of  ike  Science  of  Knowledge,  but  in  his  Natural  Right  docs 
Fichte  first  arrive  at  the  deduction  of  the  plurality  of  individuals.  The  Ego  cannot  con- 
ceive itself  as  free  Subject  without  first  having  found  itself  determined  to  self-deter- 
mination by  something  external  to  itself.  But  it  can  only  be  solicited  to  self-determina- 
tion by  a rational  being.  It  must  therefore  conceive  not  only  the  sensible  world,  but 
also  other  rational  beings,  as  external  to  itself,  and  hence  posit  itself  as  one  Ego  among 
several. 

The  “ Systematic  Ethics  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Emowledge”  {System 
der  Sitteniehre  nach  den  Principien  der  Wissenschaftslehre,  1798)  finds  the  principle  of 
morality  in  the  idea  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  intelligence,  that  the  freedom 
of  an  intelligent  being,  as  such,  must  be  absolutely  and  without  exception  the  freedom 
of  independence.  The  manifestation  and  representation  of  the  pure  Ego  in  the  indi- 
vidual Ego  is  the  law  of  morals.  Through  morality  the  empirical  Ego  returns  by  the 
way  of  an  approximation  in  infinitum  into  the  pure  Ego. 

In  the  Critique  of  AU  Revelation  Fichte  assumes  that,  on  the  supposition  of  an 
actual  total  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  man,  religion  is  able  to  awaken,  by  means  of 
niracles  and  revelations  addressed  to  the  senses,  his  moral  susceptibilities  (whereas 
Kant,  in  his  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  Reason,  terms  all  extra-moral  ele- 
ments of  religion  “statutory,”  denying  that  they  are  aids  emanating  immediately  from 
God,  and  allowing  them  to  be  only  human  devices  accessory  to  purely  moral  religion). 
From  the  stand-point  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  Fichte  reduces  all  religion  to  faith  in 
a moral  order  of  the  world.  So,  in  particular,  in  the  opuscule  of  the  year  1798  on  the 
Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a Divine  Government  of  the  World,  and  in  the  Defence  against 
the  Charge  of  Atheism,  supplementary  to  the  former.  The  belief  in  a God  is  the  confi- 
dence, which  he  finds  also  practically  confirmed,  in  the  abselute  power  of  the  good. 

' T’he  living  and  operative  moral  order,”  says  Fichte  in  the  above-cited  opuscule,  “ is 
itself  God ; we  need  no  other  God  and  can  comprehend  no  other.  There  is  no 
ground  in  reason  for  going  outside  of  that  moral  order  and  assuming,  as  the  result  of  an 
inference  from  the  caused  to  its  cause,  the  existence  of  a particular  being  as  the  cause 
of  that  order.”  “ It  is  not  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  rather  the  most  certain  of  all  things, 
nay,  more,  it  is  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  and  the  only  absolute,  objective  truth,  that 
there  is  a moral  order  of  the  world  ; that  every  individual  has  his  definite  place  in  this 
order,  and  that  his  labor  is  reckoned  upon  ; that  all  that  befalls  him,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  caused  by  his  own  conduct,  is  a result  of  this  plan ; that  no  hajr  falls  from 
his  head  and  (within  the  sphere  of  its  operation)  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out it ; that  every  truly  good  action  succeeds  and  every  bad  one  results  abortively , 
and  that  for  those  who  only  heartily  love  the  good,  aU  things  must  work  together  for 
their  highest  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  will  reflect  for  an  mstant,  and 
frankly  confess  to  himself  the  result  of  his  reflection,  it  cannot  be  less  certain  that  the 
conception  of  God  as  a particular  substance  is  impossible  and  contradictory,  and  it  is 
lawful  to  say  this  plainly,  and  to  put  down  the  prating  of  the  schools,  in  order  that  the 
true  religion,  which  consists  in  joyously  doing  right,  may  come  to  honor.”  (Forberg, 
in  the  essay  to  which  Fichte’s  was  prefixed,  declared  that  it  was  uncertain  whether 
there  was  a God ; that  polytheism,  provided  only  the  gods  of  mythology  acted  mo- 
rally, was  quite  as  compatible  with  rcligioq  as  monotheism,  and,  in  an  artistic  pomt  of 
view,  was  far  preferable,  and  that  religion  should  bo  confined  to  two  articles  of  faith : 
the  bcUef  in  the  immortality  of  virtue,  i.  e.,  that  there  always  has  been  and  will  be  vir- 
tue on  earth,  and  the  belief  in  a kingdom  of  God  on  eai-th,  i.  e.,  the  maxim  or  rule,  to 
work  at  least  so  long  for  the  advancement  of  goodness  as  the  impossibUity  of  suceess  is 
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not  clearly  demonstrated ; finally,  Forbcrg  liad  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  each  indi- 
vidual, whether  it  was  wiser  to  unite  to  an  old  term,  “ religion,”  a now  kindred  con- 
ception, and  thereby  to  place  the  latter  in  danger  of  being  again  swamped  in  the  former, 
or  rather  to  lay  the  old  term  wholly  aside,  in  whi'ch  case  it  would  be  more  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  secure  the  confidence  of  many  persons.  Later,  also,  in  a letter 
to  Paulus  (written  at  Coburg  in  1821,  and  given  in  Paulus  u.  a.  Zeit,  by  Ileichliu- 
Meldegg,  Stuttgard,  1853,  Vol.  II.,  p.  268  seq. ; cf.  Hase,  Fichte-Bacldein,  p.  24  seq.), 
Porberg  affirmed  : “ In  no  position  of  my  fife  have  I had  need  of  faith,  and  I expect  to 
continue  in  my  decided  unbelief  until  the  end,  which  will  be  for  me  a total  end,”  etc.  ; 
while  Fichte,  although  at  different  times  he  expressed  himself  in  different  ways,  enter- 
tained always  more  affirmative  opinions  respecting  immortality.  According  to  Fichte,  no 
Ego  that  has  beeome  real  can  ever  perish  ; into  those  elements,  or  individual  parts,  into 
which  Being  originally  severed,  it  remains  severed  eternally  ; but  only  that  Ego  be- 
comes real,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  the  life  of  the  Idea  is  con- 
sciously manifested,  and  which  therefore  has  developed  out  of  itself  something  uni- 
versal and  eternal.  Cf.  Lowe,  Die  Ph.  F.'s,  Stuttg.,  1862,  pp.  224-230.) 

The  “Destination  of  Man  ” {Die  Beatimmung  dea  Menaciien,  Berlin,  1800)  is  a fervid, 
exoteric  presentation  of  Fichte’s  Idealism  in  its  opposition  to  Spinozisra. 

Soon  after  the  controversy  respecting  Fichte’s  atheism,  Fichte  came  to  make  the 
Absolute  his  point  of  departure  in  philosophizing,  as  is  seen  especially  in  the  Expoaition 
of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  (written  in  the  year  1801,  and  first  printed  in  his  Works, 
Vol.  II. , 1845),  into  which  some  of  Schleiermacher’s  ideas,  in  his  lieden  uber  die  Bcli- 
gioni  found  entrance,  and  as  is  also  seen  in  his  “ Way  to  the  Blessed  Life  ” {Anweiaung 
zum  aeligen  Leben).  He  defines  God  as  the  alone  truly  Existent,  who  through  his  abso- 
lute thought  places  external  nature,  as  an  unreal  non-Ego,  over  against  himself.  To 
the  two  practical  stand-points  of  life,  which  it  had  previously  been  customary  (in  agree- 
ment with  Kant’s  Ethics)  to  distinguish,  viz.  ; the  stand-point  of  pleasure  and  that  of 


the  consciousness  of  duty  in  the  form  of  the  categorical  imperative,  Fichte  now  adds 
three  more,  which  he  regards  as  higher,  namely,  positive  or  creative  morality,  religious 
communion  ■with  God,  and  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  God. 

In  the  “Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age”  {Grundzilge  dea  gegenwiirtigen  Zeit- 
altera,  lectures  delivered  at  Berlin  in  1801^1805,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1806)  Fichte  dis- 
tinguishes in  the  philosophy  of  history  five  periods  : 1.  That  in  which  human  relations 
are  regidated  without  compulsion  or  painful  effort  by  the  mere  instinct  of  the  reason  ; 
2.  That  m which  this  instinct,  having  become  weaker  and  expressing  itself  only  in  a 
few  elect  persons,  is  transformed  by  these  few  into  a compulsory,  external  authority 
for  aU  ; 3.  That  m wMch  this  authority,  and  vdth  it  the  reason,  in  the  only  form  in 
which  it  as  yet  exists,  is  thro-wn  off ; 4.  That  in  which  reason  enters  into  the  race  in  the 
s ape  of  science  ; 5.  That  in  which  art  is  associated  with  this  science,  in  order  with 
surer  and  firmer  hand  to  mould  life  according  to  science,  and  in  which  this  art  freely 
completes  the  rational  disposition  of  human  relations,  the  end  of  all  earthly  living  is 
reached,  and  our  race  treads  the  higher  spheres  of  another  world.  Fichte  finds  his  ao-e 
m thetlnrd  epoch.— In  the  Lecturea  on  the  Science  of  Politics,  delivered  in  the  summe°r- 
semester  of  1813  {Warke,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  508),  Fichte  defines  history  as  the  advance  from 
original  mequohty,  restmg  on  mere  faith,  toward  that  equality  which  results  from  the 
complete  arrangement  of  human  relations  by  the  understanding. 

The  energy  of  Fichte’s  moral  character  was  most  manifested  in  his  Addresaes  to  the 
German  Nation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  excite  a spiritual  regeneration  of  the  nation 
Grant  that  freedom  has  disappeared  for  a time  from  the  visible  world  ; let  us  give  it 
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a refuge  in  tlie  innermost  recesses  of  our  thoughts,  until  there  rises  and  grows  up 
around  us  the  new  world,  having  power  to  bring  these  thoughts  to  outward  manifesta- 
tion.” This  end  is  to  be  reached  by  an  altogether  new  mode  of  education,  which 
shall  lead  to  personal  activity  and  morality,  and  of  which  Fichte  finds  a beginning 
in  the  Pestalozzian  system.  It  is  not  by  his  particular  proposals,  which  were  to  a 
great  extent  exaggerated  in  idea  and  fanciful,  but  by  the  ethical  principle  underl3Tng 
his  discourses,  that  Fichte  contributed  essentially  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  German 
nation,  and  especially  inspired  the  young  to  engage  vrath  cheerful  self-sacrifice  in 
the  struggle  for  national  independence.  The  contrast  is  sharp  between  Fichte’s 
earlier  cosmopolitanism,  which  led  him  in  1804  to  see  in  the  State  which  happens  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  civilization  the  true  fatherland  of  the  educated,  and  that  warm 
love  for  the  German  nation  manifest  in  his  Addresses — a love  that  was  intensified  into 
an  extravagant  cultus  of  everything  German,  in  which  the  distinction  between  German 
and  foreign  was  almost  identified  with  that  between  good  and  bad. 

Fichte’s  later  doctrine  is  a further  development  of  his  earlier  teaching  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  ScheUing  stUl  farther  advanced.  . The  difference  between  Fichte’s 
earlier  and  later  philosophy  is  less  in  its  substance  than  in  its  doctrinal  form.  Schel- 
Ung,  who  probably  overestimated  his  own  influence  on  Fichte’s  later  thinking,  may 
have  exaggerated  the  difference,  and  perhaps  interpreted  too  subjectively  Fichte’s  ear- 
lier stand-point.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Fichte,  having  set 
out  from  Kant’s  doctrine  of  transcendental  apperception,  which  was  the  pure  setf-con- 
Bciousness  of  every  individual,  found  afterwards  the  principle  of  his  philosophizing 
more  and  more  in  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  comprehending  in  itself  all  indi- 
viduals, and  that  his  later  system  is,  consequently,  by  no  means  inconsiderably  differ- 
ent in  matter  from  his  earlier. 

'The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Fichte  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge  was  for  a time  es- 
poused by  Reinhold,  who  afterwards  adopted  partly  the  doctrines  of  Bardili,  and.partly 
those  of  Jacobi ; also  by  Friedr.  Carl  Forberg  (1770-1848)  and  Friedr.  Imm.  Niethammer 
(17G6-1848) ; the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  in  the  writings  and  lectures  of  Johannes 
Baptista  Schad  and  G.  E.  A.  Mehmel. 

Inspired  by  Fichte,  Friedrich  Schlegel  (1772-1829),  substituting  for  the  pure  Ego 
the  man  of  genius,  became  the  protagonist  of  a cultus  of  genius.  Opposing,  with 
Jacobi,  the  formalism  of  the  categorical  imperative  (referring  to  which  he  said,  that 
with  Kant  “ jurisprudence  had  struck  inwards  ”),  Schlegel  sees  in  art  the  true  means  of 
rising  above  the  vulgar  and  commonplace,  the  laborious  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty  being  no  more  in  comparison  with  art  than  is  the  dried  plant  in  comparison  with 
the  fresh  flower.  Since  genius  rises  above  all  the  limits  of  the  common  conscioumess, 
and  even  above  all  which  it  recognizes  itself,  its  conduct  is  ironical.  Akin  to 
Schlegel  in  his  type  of  thought  was  Novalis  (Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  1772-18()1). 
Schlegel  carried  his  irony  and  his  war  against  morality  to  the  extreme  by  his  criticism 
of  modesty  and  “ praise  of  impudence  ” in  the  novel  Lucinde  (Berlin,  1799),  in  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a positive  ethical  content,  the  legitimate  warfare  against  the 
formalism  of  abstraction  degenerated  into  frivolity.  (Schleiermacher,  in  judging  of  the 
novel,  transferred  into  it  his  own  more  ideal  conception  of  the  rights  of  individuality.) 
F.  Schlegel  found  subsequently  in  Catholicism  the  satisfaction  which  his  philosophy 
was  unable  permanently  to  afford  him.  Notwithstanding  their  historical  relation  to 
Fichte’s  doctrine,  the  Romanticism  and  Irony  of  Schlegel,  in  so  far  as  they  substitu- 
ted for  law  in  thought  and  volition  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  individual,  were  not  the 
consequence,  but  (as  Laeson,  in  his  work  on  Fichte,  p.  210,  justly  remarks)  a dirccw 
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opposition  to  the  Ficlitcan  spirit.”  (Cf.  J.  II.  Schlcg^el,  Die  neucre  Romantilc  und  ikve 
BezWiung  zuv  Fichte' sehen  PhUosophie,  Eastadt,  18CS.) 

§ 127.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Josej)h  Schelliiig  (afterwards  von  Schel- 
liiig,  born  1776,  died  1854)  transformed  Fichte’s  doctrine  of  the  Ego, 
which  formed  his  o-wn  starting-point,  by  combination  with  Spinozism 
into  the  System  of  Identity ; but  of  the  two  sides  of  that  system,  the 
doctrine  of  nature  and  the  doctrine  of  spirit,  he  gave  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  former.  Object  and  subject,  real  and  ideal,  natm’e  and 
spirit  are  identical  in  the  absolute.  We  perceive  this  identity  by  intel- 
lectual intuition.  The  original  imdifferentiated  unity  or  indifference 
passes  into  the  polar  opposites  of  positive  or  ideal  and  negative  or  real 
being.  The  negative  or  real  pole  is  nature.  In  nature  resides  a vital 
principle,  which,  by  virtue  of  a general  continuity  of  all  natiu’al  causes, 
unites  all  inorganic  and  organic  existences  in  one  complete  organ- 
ism. Schelling  terms  this  principle  the  soul  of  the  world.  The  forces 
of  inorganic  nature  are  repeated  in  liigher  potencies  in  the  organic 
world.  The  positive  or  ideal  pole  is  sph’it.  The  stages  in  its  develop- 
ment are  theory,  practice,  and  art,  or  the  reduction  of  matter  to  form, 
the  introduction  of  form  into  matter,  and  the  absolute  interpeneti’ation 
and  union  of  form  and  matter.  Art  is  conscious  imitation  of  tlie  im- 
conscious  idcahty  of  natm'e,  imitation  of  nature  in  the  cuhninating 
points  of  its  development ; the  highest  stage  of  art  is  the  negation  of 
form  through  the  perfect  fulness  of  form. 

X>y  incorporating  successively  into  his  system  various  philosophemes, 
from  Plato  and  Heo-Platonists,  from  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  otliers,  Schelling  subsecpiently  developed  a sjmcretistic  doctrine 
which  constantly  approximated  to  mysticism,  and  was  of  far  less 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  develop>ment  of  philosophy  than  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  identity.  After  Hegel’s  death  Schelling  declared  that 
the  system  of  identity,  “which  Hegel  had  only  reduced  to  logical 
form,’’  though  not,  indeed,  false,  was  incomplete,  and  described  it  as 
negative  philosophy,  needing  to  bo  completed  by  the,  addition  of  a 
positive  philosophy,  nameljr,  by  the  “ Pliilosophy  of  Mythology”  and 
the  “Philosophy  of  Eevelation.”  This  positive  philosophy,  or  the- 
osophy, as  advocated  by  Schelling,  was  a speculation  in  regard  to  tlio 
potencies  and  persons  of  the  Godhead,  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the 
opposition  between  Petrine  and  Pauline  Christianity,  or  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  a Johannean  chiu’ch  of  the  future. 
The  icsult  remained  far  short  of  Schelling’s  great  promises. 
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Schclling's  Works  have  been  published  in  n complete  cilltion,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  works 
previously  published,  much  that  till  then  bad  remained  unpublished,  and  was  edited  by  his  son  K.  P.  A. 
Schelling,  1st  Div.,  10  vols.,  2d  Div.,  4 vols.,  Stuttgard  and  Augsburg,  1856  scq.  To  these  may  bo  added : 
A us  Schellina's  Lebeii,  in  Brief  en,  2 vols.  teovering  the  years  1775-1820),  Leips.,  1869-70.  A special  work  ou 
Schelling  is  C.  Eosenkranz’s  Schelling,  Vorlesungen  gehalten  im  Sominer  1842  an  tier  UniversiliU  zu  K'unigs- 
berg,  Dantsic,  1843 ; cf.  the  accounts  of  his  System  in  the  historical  works  of  ilichelet,  Erdmann,  and  others ; 
also,  among  earlier  works,  the  work,  especially,  of  Jak.  Fries  on  lleinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  (Leips., 
1803),  and  among  more  recent  works,  several  controversial  writings  which  were  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  oirening  of  Schclling’s  lectures  in  Berlin,  namely : Schelling  und  die  OJfenbarung,  Kritik  dcs  ncueaten 
Beaclionsversuchs  gegen  diefreie  Philosophie,  Leips.,  1842;  (Glaser),  Differenz  der  Schelling' schen  und  lle- 
geCschen  Philosophie,  Leips.,  1842;  Marheineke,  Kritik  der  Schelling' schen  Qffenbarungsphllosophie,  Berlin, 
1843;  Salat,  Schelling  in  MUnchen,  Heidclb.,  1845;  L.  Noack,  Schelling  und  die  Philosophie  der  liomanllk, 
Berlin,  1859 ; Mignct,  Notice  historique  sur  lavieetles  tramux  de  M.  de  Schelling,  ParL»,  1868 ; E.  A.  Weber, 
Kxamen  critique  de  laphilos.  religieuse  de  Sch.,  thlse,  Strasb.,  1860 ; and  paixsrs  by  Hubert  Beckers,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Bavarian  Acad,  of  Sciences  (On  the  Significance  of  Schelling’s  Metaphysics,  Transactions, 
Voi.  IX.,  Munich,  1803,  pp.  399-540 ; On  the  true  and  permanent  Significance  of  Scheliing’s  Philos,  of  Nature, 
ibid,,  Vol.  X.,  2, 1805,  pp.  401-449;  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Immortaiity,  etc.,  ibid.,  Vol.  XI.,  1,  1806,  pp.  1- 
112),  by  Ehrcnfeuchter,  by  Dorner,  by  Hambcrgcr,  in  the  Jahrb.fHr  deutsche  Theol.,  and  in  his  Christen- 
thum  und  moderne  Cultur  (180-3),  and  by  Hoffmann,  in  the  Athenaeum ; Brandis  (Memorial  Address),  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acari.  (1855) ; BOckh,  on  Schelling's  relation  to  Leibnitz,  in  the  Konatsber.  der  Berl. 
Akad.  der  ll7ss.  (1855;  Kl,  Schriften,  Vol.  II.),  and  others.  Cf.  also  E.  v.  Hartmann,  Schelling's  positive 
Philosophie  ale  Einheit  von  Kegel  und  Schopenhauer,  Berlin,  1809. 

The  son  of  a country  clergyman  in  Wurtemberg,  and  bom  at  Leonberg  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1775,  Schelling,  whose  brilliant  parts  were  early  developed,  entered  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  at  Michaelmas,  1790,  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen.  His  studies 
included,  however,  not  only  theology,  but  also  philology  and  philosophy,  to  which  were 
added,  at  Leipsic  in  179G  and  1797,  natural  science  and  mathematics.  In  1798  he  began 
to  lecture  at  Jena  as  a colleague  of  Fichte,  and  remained  there  after  the  departure  of 
the  latter.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  a professorship  of  philosophy  at  Wurzburg, 
which  he  filled  till  1800,  in  which  year  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich  (and  later  its  permanent  secretary).  He  lectured  at  Erlangen  in 
the  years  1820-1820,  and  in  1827,  when  the  University  at  Landshut  was  abolished  and 
that  of  Munich  founded,  he  became  a Professor  in  the  latter.  Thence  stimmoned  in 
1841  to  Berlin,  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  lectured  several  j'cars  at  the 
University  in  that  city,  on  mythology  and  revelation,  but  soon  gave  up  his  academic 
labors.  He  died  August  20th,  1854,  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in  Switzerland. 

In  his  Master’s  Dissertation  Antiqumimi  deprima  inahrum  origine  pMosffpliema- 
tis  expUcandi  tentamen  cntieuvi"),  written  in  1792,  he  gave  to  the  biblical  narrative  of 
tho  fall  of  man  an  allegorical  interpretation,  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  of  Herder. 
The  essay  on  “Myths,  Historical  Legends,  and  Philosophemes  of  the  earliest  Times,” 
which  appeared  in  1793  in  Paulus’s  Memorahilicn  (No.  V.,  pp.  1-05),  was  \mtten  in  the 
same  spirit.  To  the  department  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  the  earliest  history  of 
the  church  belongs  the  opuscule,  entitled  De  Marewne  Paulimrum  epistdanm  emeu- 
dutore,  1795.  But  Schclling’s  interest  was  directed  constantly  more  and  more  to  phi- 
losophy. He  read  Kant’s  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  Reinhold’s  Elementary  Philosophy, 
Maimon’s  New  Theory  of  Thought,  G.  E.  Schulze’s  Aenesidemus,  and  Fichte’s  review 
of  this  work,  as  also  Fichte’s  opuscule  on  tho  Idea  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  and 
■\vrotc  in  1794  the  work  “ On  the  Possibility  of  any  Form  of  Philosophy  ” (published  at 
Tubingen,  1795),  in  which  ho  seeks  to  show  that  neither  a material  principle,  like 
Eeinhold’s  theorem  of  consciousness,  nor  a merely  formal  one,  such  os  the  principle  of 
identity,  can  an.s’vcr  for  tho  principle  of  philosophy ; this  principle  must  be  contained 
in  the  Ego,  in  which  positing  and  posited  coincide.  In  the  proposition  Ego  = Effo, 
form  and  content  mutually  conditionate  each  other. 
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In  the  next-following  work,  on  the  “Ego  as  Principle  of  Philosophy,”  etc.  {Vom 
Ich  als  Princip  der  FMosopMe  Oder  uher  das  Unbedingte  im  menscldichen  ^Visse^l,  Tiib., 
1795,  reproduced  in  th.e>  Philos.  Schrifien,  Landshut,  1809),  Sohelling  designates  the  ab- 
solute Ego  as  the  true  principle  of  philosophy.  The  knowing  subject  is  the  Ego,  con- 
ditioned by  an  object;  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object  presupposes  an 
absolute  Ego,  which  does  not  depend  upon  an  object,  but  rather  excludes  any  object. 
The  Ego  is  the  unconditioned  in  human  knowledge  ; the  whole  content  of  Imowledge 
must  be  determinable  through  the  Ego  itself  and  by  contra-position  to  the  Ego.  The 
Kantian  question : How  are  synthetic  judgments  cl  priori  possible?  is,  considered  in  its 
highest  abstraction,  no  other  than  this  : How  comes  the  absolute  Ego  to  go  out  of  itself, 
and  to  posit  absolutely  over  against  itself  a non-Ego  ? In  the  finite  Ego  there  is  unity 
of  consciousness,  i.  e.,  personality.  But  the  infinite  Ego  loiows  no  object  whatever, 
and  therefore  knows  no  consciousness  and  no  unity  of  consciousness,  no  personality. 
The  causality  of  the  infinite  Ego  cannot  be  conceived  as  morality,  wisdom,  etc. , but 
only  as  absolute  power. 

In  the  “Philos.  Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism”  (in  Niethammer’s  Philos. 
Journal,  1796,  and  in  the  Phihs.  Schriften,  Landshut,  1809),  ScheUing  appears  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Kantians,  whom  he  found  “ about  to  build  up,  out  of  the  trophies  of 
Criticism,  a new  system  of  Dogmatism,  in  place  of  which  every  candid  thinker  would 
sooner  wish  the  old  structure  back  again.”  ScheUing  seeks  (particularly  in  connection 
with  his  consideration  of  the  moral  argument  for  the  existence  of  God)  to  make  out 
that  Criticism,  as  understood  by  the  majority  of  Kantians,  is  only  a doctrine  interme- 
diate between  dogmatism  and  criticism,  and  fuU  of  contradictions ; and  that,  rightly 
understood,  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  is  designed  precisely  to  deduce  from  the 
nature  of  the  reason  the  possibUity  of  two  mutuaUy  repugnant  systems,  both  of  which 
remove  the  antagonism  between  subject  and  object  by  the  reduction  of  one  to  the 
other,  viz.  : the  systems  of  Idealism  and  EeaUsm.  “There  dweUs  in  us  aU,”  sa3's 
ScheUing,  “a  secret,  wonderful  faculty,  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  withdraw  from  the 
mutations  of  time  into  our  innermost  disrobed  selves,  and  there  behold  the  eternal 
under  the  form  of  immutabUity  ; such  vision  is  our  innermost  and  pecuUar  experience, 
on  which  alone  depends  aU  that  we  know  and  beUeve  of  a supra-sensible  world.” 
Schciiing  terms  this  ^ ‘ intellectual  intuition.  (That  which  he  describes,  however,  is 
rather  an  abstraction  than  an  intuition.)  Spinoza,  argues  ScheUing,  dogmatically  or 
reaUstically  objectifies  this  intuition,  and  hence  beUeves  (lUce  the  mystic)  that  in  it  he 
loses  himself  in  the  absolute.  But  the  idealist  recognizes  it  as  the  intuitiou  of  himself ; 
in  so  far  as  we  strive  to  realize  the  absolute  in  us,  it  is  not  we  that  are  lost  in  the  in- 
tuition of  the  objective  world,  but  the  world  that  is  lost  in  this  our  intuition,  in  which 
time  and  duration  disappear  for  us,  and  pure,  absolute  eternity  is  in  us. 

Although  Kant  denies  the  possibUity  of  an  inteUectual  intuition,  yet  ScheUing  ar- 
gues (in  his  “ Abhandkingen  zur  Erlduterung  des  Idealismus  den'  Wissenschaftslehre," 
written  m 1796  and  ’97,  first  published  in  Fichte  and  Methammer’s  Philos.  Journal, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Philos.  Schriften)  that  his  oivn  doctrine  agrees  in  spirit  with  that 
of  Kant,  since  Kant  himself  affirms  the  “ I,”  in  the  sentence  “ I think,”  to  be  a purely 
inteUectual  apprehension,  which  necessarily  precedes  aU  empirical  thought.  The 
question  raised  by  Remhold,  whether  Fichte  in  his  assertion,  that  the  principle  of  men- 
tal apprehension  is  purely  an  internal  one,  differs  from  Kant,  is  thus  answered  by 
ScheUing  : “ Both  phUosophers  are  one  in  the  assertion,  that  the  ground  of  our  judg- 
ments is  to  be  found  not  in  the  sensible  but  in  the  supersensible.  This  supersen- 
sible ground  Kant- is  obliged,  in  his  theoretical  philosophy,  to  srpribolize,  and  ho  speaks 
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tlicrefore  of  things-in-tliemselpes  as  of  things  which  give  the  material  for  our  representa- 
tions. AVith  this  symbolism  Fichte  can  dispense,  because  he  does  not,  like  Kant,  treat 
of  theoretical  philosophy  apart  from  practical  philosophy.  For  it  is  just  in  this  that 
Fichte’s  peculiar  merit  consists,  namely,  that  he  extends  the  principle  which  Kant 
places  at  the  head  of  practical  philosophy,  the  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  will,  so 
as  to  make  it  the  principle  of  all  philosophy,  and  thus  beeomes  the  founder  of  a phi- 
losophy which  can  justly  be  called  higher  philosophy,  since  in  its  spirit  it  is  neither 
theoretical  nor  practical  alone,  but  both  at  once.”  Of  the  literal  (but  historically  cor- 
rect) interpretation  of  Kant’s  t’nings-in-themselves  Schelling  speaks  with  the  same 
contempt  as  of  the  (Aristotelian,  and  in  essentials  likewise  historieally  correct)  inter- 
pretation of  the  Platonic  ideas  as  substances.  In  particular,  he  lays  stress  on  the  con- 
tradictions in  which  that  interpretation  becomes  involved.  Most  of  these  contradictions 
undeniably  existed,  and  had  also  been  pointed  out  by  others ; but  others  of  them  were 
only  supposed,  and  resulted  from  ScheUing’s  own  misapprehension.  “ The  infinite 
world  is  nothing  else  than  the  creative  mind  of  man  itself  in  infinite  produetions  and 
reproductions.  I am  not,  then,  Kant’s  scholar ! For  them  the  world  and  all  reality  are 
something  originally  foreign  to  the  human  mind,  having  no  other  relation  to  it  than  the 
accidental  one,  that  it  works  upon  the  mind.  Nevertheless  they  govern  such  a world, 
which  for  them  is  aecidental  and  which  might  just  as  well  be  quite  differently  consti- 
tuted, by  laws  which,  they  know  not  how  or  whence,  are  engraved  in  their  understand- 
ings. These  coneeptions  and  laws  of  the  understanding  they,  as  supreme  law-givois 
for  nature,  having  full  eonseiousness  that  the  world  consists  of  things-in-themselves,  do 
nevertheless  transfer  to  these  things-in-themselves,  applying  them  where  they  choose 
with  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure ; and  this  world,  this 
eternal  and  necessary  nature,  obeys  their  speculative  sense  of  propriety  ? And  it  is 
pretended  that  Kant  taught  this  ? There  has  never  existed  a system  more  ridiculous 
and  fanciful  than  such  a one  would  be.”  * 

In  the  year  1797  appeared  at  Leipsic  the  first  (and  only)  part  of  the  “Ideas  for  a 
Philosophy  of  Nature”  (2d  ed.,  Landshut,  1803),  and  in  the  year  1798,  at  Hamburg,  the 
work  ; “Of  the  World-Soul,”  etc.  ( Von  der  Wdtsede,  cine  Hyjwthese  der  Mheren  Physilc 
zur  ErkUirung  des  aUgemcinen  Organismm  ; to  the  second  edition,  Hamburg,  1800,  as 
also  to  the  third,  Hamburg,  1809,  was  annexed  an  essay  on  the  “ Relation  between 
the  Real  and  the  Ideal  in  Nature,  or  Development  of  the  First  Principles  of  Natural 


* This  critique  is  only  somi-pertinent,  since  it  is  not  to  the  things-ln-themselve.%  but  to  the  representa- 
tions which  they  call  up  in  us,  that  the  <l  priori  forms  and  laws  are  represented  by  Kant  as  applj-ing ; but 
since  these  representations,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  on  things-in-thouisolvcB,  must  also  be  in  part  determined 
by  them,  there  remains,  in  reality,  in  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  his  strict  disciples,  the  absurdity  that  these 
same  representations  must  at  the  same  time  obey  without  resistance,  os  though  they  were  not  at  all  deter- 
mined by  the  things-in-themselves,  the  laws  which  the  Ego,  “ mth  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  its  good 
pleasure,”  generates  out  of  itself.  If,  for  the  re.st,  Schelling  himself  holds  in  this  connection  that  there  exist 
no  originals  of  oiur  representations  external  to  the  latter,  and  that  no  diHeronco  exists  between  repre-sented  and 
real  objects,  this  only  proves  that  he — like  Hegel  and  others  after  him — had  not  solved  Kant's  problem  of  the 
theory  of  cognition,  nor  oven  understood  it ; an  essentially  different  problem, — that  of  the  real  relation 
between  nature  and  mind,— took  In  his  philosophizing,  unconsciously  to  him,  the  place  of  this  problem  of  cog- 
nition, and  was  discussed  by  him  with  originality  and  profundity  in  his  nc.xt-following  writings,  while  Kant’s 
problem  remained  unsolved,  although  Schelling  and  his  followers  erroneously  believed  that  both  hatl  been 
solved  at  the  same  time.  That  mind,  teleologically  speaking,  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  nature,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  nature  is  the  condition  of  the  genesis  of  mind,  is  certainly  an  idea  of  profound  and  per- 
manent truth.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  object  of  knowledge,'  in  the  case  of  every  particular  act  of  know- 
ing, depends  on  that  act ; on  tho  contrary,  it  subsists  out  of  human  consc:ousncs.s,  but  to  this  form  of  real 
subsistence  Schelling  did  not  direct  his  attention. 
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Philosophy,  foanded  apou  the  Principles  of  Gravity  and  Light”).  In  the  foUo^ving 
year  was  published  the  “First  Sketch  of  a System  of  Natural  PhUosophy”  {Ersier 
Entiourf  eincs  Systems  der  Mturphilosophie,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1799),  together  with  the 
smaUer  work;  “ Introduction  to  this  Sketch,”  etc.  [translated  by  Tom  Davidson,  in  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  edited  by  \V.  T.  Harris,  Vol.  I.,  St.  Louis,  1867,  pp. 
193-220.— Z7-.].  Then  followed  the  “ System  of  Transcendental  Idealism”  (Tubingen, 
1800).  In  these  works  Schelling  considers  the  subjective  or  ideal  and  the  objective  or 
real  as  t^vo  poles  which  mutually  presuppose  and  demand  each  other.  All  knowledge,  ha 
argues,  depends  on  the  agreement  of  an  objective  with  a subjective  element  or  factor. 
There  are  accordingly  (as  Schelling,  especially  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Sketch  of  a Sys- 
tem of  Nat.  Philos,  and  in  the  System  of  2'ranscendental  Idealism,  goes  on  to  show)  two 
fundamental  sciences.  Either  the  objective  is  made  the  first  element  in  order,  and  it  is 
asked  how  there  is  added  to  it  a subjective  element  which  agrees  with  it,  or  the  subjective 
is  made  first  and  the  problem  is  : how  an  objective  element  is  added,  agreeing  with  it  ? 
The  first  problem  is  that  of  speculative  physics,  the  other  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
Transcendental  philosophy,  reducing  the  real  or  unconscious  activity  of  reason  to  the 
ideal  or  conscious,  considers  nature  as  the  visible  organism  of  our  understanding; 
physical  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  shows  how  also  the  ideal,  in  turn,  springs  from  the 
real,  and  must  be  explained  by  it.  In  order  to  explain  the  progress  of  nature  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  formations,  SoheUing  assumes  the  existence  of  a Soul  of  the 
World  as  an  organizing  principle,  by  which  the  world  is  reduced  to  system.  * ScheUing 
recapitulates,  in  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
his  natural  philosophy  (which,  though  mixed  with  erroneous  and  fantastical  notions, 
•are  yet  of  permanent  worth),  as  follows  : “ The  necessary  tendency  of  all  science  of 
nature  is  to  pass  from  nature  to  intelligence.  This  and  nothing  else  underlies  aU 
endeavor  to  connect  natural  phenomena  with  theory.  The  perfect  theory  of  nature 
would  be  that  by  which  all  nature  should  be  resolved  into  intelligence.  The  dead  and 
unconscious  products  of  nature  are  but  abortive  attempts  of  nature  to  reflect  herself ; 
but  so-called  dead  nature,  in  general,  is  an  immature  intelligence,  whence  the  character 
of  inteUigenoe  shines,  though  unconsciously,  through  all  her  phenomena.  Her  highest 
end,  which  is  to  become  wholly  objective  to  herself,  is  only  reached  by  nature  in  her 
highest  and  last  reflection,  which  is  nothing  else  than  man,  or,  more  generally,  that 
which  we  call  reason,  through  which  nature  first  returns  completely  into  herself, 
whereby  it  is  made  evident  that  nature  is  originally  identical  with  that  which  is  known 
in  us  as  inteUigence  or  the  Conscious.”  The  ofidee  of  transcendental  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  show  the  objective  as  arising  from  the  subjective.  “If  the  end  of  aU 
philosophy  must  be  either  to  make  of  nature  an  intelligence,  or  of  intelligence  nature, 
transcendental  philosophy,  which  has  the  latter  oflice,  is  the  other  necessary  funda- 
mental science  of  philosophy.”  Schelling  divides  transcendental  philosophy,  in  con- 
.formity  with  the  three  Critiques  of  Kant,  into  three  parts  : (1)  theoretical  philosophy, 
(2)  practical  philosophy,  and  (3)  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  unity  of 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  and  which  explains  how  ideas  may  be  at  once  con- 

♦ Ot  SchcUing’s  predecessors  In  the  assumption  o£  a soul  o£  the  world,  Pl.ato  among  the  aneient  philoso- 
phers, and  Sal.  Malmon  among  the  thinkers  incited  by  Kant,  are  the  most  note-worthy.  Maimon  treats  o£ 
thLs  subject  (Peter  die  Weltseele,  entelechla  universi)  in  the  Berlin  Journal  f Ur  A^Jkiaruna,  ed.  by  A.  Elohm, 
Vol.  VIII.,  Art.  1,  J uly,  1790,  pp.  47-92.  lie  remarks  correctly,  that  according  to  Kant  we  can  no  more  alTlrm 
the  existence  o£  a plurality  o£  souls — or,  in  general,  o£  forces — than  that  o£  one  soul,  since  plurality,  unity, 
existence,  etc.,  arc  forma  of  thought,  which  without  a sensible  Schema’’'  cannot  be  employed ; but  he  regards 
ns  an  allowable  hypothesis,  and  one  useful  to  natural  science,  the  theory  of  a soul  of  the  w-orld  as  the  ground 
or  cause  of  inorganic  and  organic  creations,  of  animal  life,  and  of  understanding  and  rcasoa  in  nmn. 
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ceivcd  as  governed  by  tbeir  objects,  and  the  latter  as  being  governed  by  their  corro- 
spondent  ideas,  by  showing  the  identity  of  unconscious  and  conscious  activity ; in  other 
words,  the  doctrine  of  natural  adaptation  and  of  art.  In  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
transcendental  philosophy  Schelling  considers  the  various  stadia  of  knowledge  in  their 
relations  to  the  stadia  of  nature.  Matter  is  extinct  mind ; the  acts  and  epochs  of  self- 
consciousness  are  rediscoverable  in  the  forces  of  matter  and  in  the  successive  processes 
of  their  development.  All  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  reducible,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  powers  of  ideal  (mental)  representation ; the  idealism  of  Leibnitz,  who  regarded 
matter  as  the  sleeping  condition  of  monads,  is,  properly  understood,  in  reality  not  dif- 
ferent from  transcendental  idealism.  Organization  is  necessary,  because  intelligence 
must  view  itself  in  its  productive  transition  from  cause  to  effect,  or  in  the  succession  of 
its  ideas,  in  so  far  as  this  succession  returns  into  itself.  Now  it  cannot  do  this  without 
making  that  succession  permanent,  or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  but  succession  return- 
ing into  itself,  and  represented  as  at  rest,  is  organization.  There  must,  however,  bo 
various  degrees  or  stages  of  organization,  because  the  succession  which  becomes  the 
object  of  intelligence,  is,  within  its  limits,  itself  without  end,  so  that  intelligence  is  an 
unending  effort  at  self-organization.  Among  the  successive  degrees  of  organization 
there  must  necessarily  be  one  which  intelligence  is  forced  to  look  upon  as  identical 
with  itself.  Only  a never-ceasing  reciprocal  action  between  the  individual  and  other 
intelligences  completes  the  whole  circle  of  his  consciousness  with  aU  its  attributes.  It 
is  only  through  the  fact  that  there  are  other  intelligences  beside  myself  that  the  world 
is  made  objective  to  me ; the  idea  of  objects  external  to  me  cannot  otherwise  arise  than 
through  intelligences  external  to  me ; and  only  through  commerce  with  other  individuals 
can  I come  to  the  consciousness  of  my  freedom.  The  mutual  commerce  of  rational 
beings  through  the  medium  of  the  objective  world  is  the  condition  of  freedom.  But 
whether  all  rational  beings  shall  or  shall  not,  conformably  to  the  requirement  of  rea- 
son, restrict  their  action  wthin  those  limits  which  leave  room  for  free  action  on  the 
part  of  all  others,  cannot  be  left  to  accident ; a second  and  higher  Nature  must  be 
erected,  as  it  were,  above  the  first,  namely,  the  law  of  justice,  which  shall  rule  with  all 
the  inviolabUity  of  a natural  law  in  thq  interests  of  freedom.  All  attempts  to  convert 
the  legal  order  into  a moral  order  are  abortive  and  end  in  despotism.  Originally  the 
impulse  to  reaction  against  violence  led  men  to  a legal  order,  disposed  in  view  of  their 
immediate  needs.  The  guarantee  of  a good  constitution  in  each  particular  State  must 
be  sought,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordination  of  all  States  to  a common  law  of  jus- 
tice, administered  by  an  Areopagus  of  nations.  The  gradual  realization  of  law  is  the 
substance  of  History.  History,  as  a whole,  is  a progressive  and  gradual  revelation 
of  the  Absolute.  No  single  passage  in  history  can  be  pointed  out  where  the  trace  of 
providence  or  of  God  himself  is  really  visible ; it  is  only  through  history  as  a whole 
that  the  proof  of  God’s  existence  can  be  completed.  AU  smgle  inteUigenc^  may  be 
regarded  as  integrant  parts  of  God  or  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world ; the  latter  will 
exist  as  soon  as  the  former  establish  it.  To  this  end  history  approaches  in  virtue  of  a 
pre-established  harmony  between  the  objective,  or  that  which  conforms  to  law,  Md 
the  determining  or  free.  This  harmony  is  only  conceivable  under  the  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a higher  element,  superior  to  both  as  being  the  ground  of  the  idenfaty 
between  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely  objective,  the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious,  whose  original  separation  was  only  to  the  end  of  the  phenomenal  manifes- 
tation of  free  action.  U the  phenomenal  manifestation  of 

ending,  then  history  itself  is  a never  fuUy  completed  revelation  of  that  Absolute,  wh 
separates  itself  for  the  purposes  of  this  manifestation  into  the  conscious  and  the  uncon- 
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scions,  but  which  is,  in  the  inaccessible  light  in  which  it  dwells,  the  eternal  identity  of 
both  and  the  eternal  ground  of  their  harmony.  Schelling  distinguishes  three  periods 
in  this  revelation  of  the  Absolute,  or  in  history,  which  he  characterizes  as  the  periods, 
respectively,  of  fate,  nature,  and  providence.  In  the  first,  which  may  be  termed  the 
tragical  period,  the  ruling  power,  fully  bhnd,  coldly  and  unconsciously  destroys  what  is 
greatest  and  grandest ; in  this  period  falls  the  extinction  of  the  noblest  humanity  which 
ever  flourished,  and  whose  return  upon  earth  is  the  object  of  only  an  eternal  desire. 
In  the  second  jjeriod,  what  before  appeared  as  fate  now  manifests  itself  as  nature,  and 
thus  gradually  introduces  into  history  at  least  a mechanical  conformity  to  law ; this 
period  Schelling  represents  as  beginning  with  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
whereby  the  nations  were  united  together,  and  whatever  elements  of  morality,  law, 
art,  and  science  had  only  been  preserved  in  a state  of  isolation  among  the  different 
nations,  were  brought  into  mutual  contact.  In  the  third  period,  that  which  in  the 
foregoing  periods  appeared  as  fate  or  nature,  wiU  develop  itself  as  providence,  and  it 
win  become  manifest  that  even  what  seemed  to  be  the  mere  work  of  fate  or  nature, 
was  the  commencement  of  an  imperfectly  revealed  providence.  On  the  necessary  har- 
mony of  unconscious  and  conscious  activity  depend  natural  adaptation  and  art.  Nature 
is  adapted  to  ends,  although  not  created  in  view  of  an  end.  The  Ego  is  for  itself,  in 
one  and  the  same  pereeption,  at  once  conscious  and  unconscious,  namely,  in  artistic 
perception.  The  identity  of  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  in  the  Ego,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  identity — two  things  which  exist  apart,  the  former  in  the  phenomenon 
of  freedom,  the  latter  in  the  perception  of  nature’s  products— are  united  in  the  percep- 
tion of  products  of  art.  All  aesthetic  production  proceeds  from  an  intrinsically  infinite 
separation  of  the  two  activities  (namely,  conscious  and  unconscious  activity),  which  are 
separated  in  aU  free  production.  But  since  these  two  activities  are  required  to  bo 
represented  in  the  product  as  united,  an  infinite  element  must  be  finitely  represented. 
The  infinite,  finitely  represented,  is  Beauty.  Where  beauty  is,  there  the  infinite  con- 
tradiction is  removed  in  the  object  itself ; where  sublimity  exists,  there  the  contradic- 
tory terms  are  not  reconciled  in  the  object  itself,  but  the  contradiction  is  intensified  to 
such  a degree  that  it  involuntarily  destroys  itself,  and  disappears  in  our  perception  of 
the  sublime  object.  Artistic  production  is  only  possible  through  genius,  because  its 
condition  is  an  infinite  opposition.  That  which  art  in’  its  perfection  brings  forth  is 
principle  and  norm  for  the  judgment  of  natural  beauty,  which  in  the  organic  products 
of  nature  appears  as  absolutely  accidental.  Science,  in  its  highest  function,  has  one 
and  the  same  problem  to  solve  with  art ; but  the  mode  of  solution  is  different,  since  in 
science  it  is  mechanical,  the  presence  of  genius  here  remaining  always  problematical, 
while  no  artistic  problem  can  be  solved  except  by  genius.  Art  is  the  highest  union  of 
freedom  and  necessity. 

The  “Journal  of  Speculative  Physics”  {Zeitschrift  fiir  speculative  P/<y«7i;,  2 vols. , ed. 
by  Schelling,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1800-1801)  contains  in  particular,  m first  volume, 
in  addition  to  articles  by  Steffens,  a ‘ ‘ General  Deduction  of  the  Dynamic  Process  or  of 
the  Categories  of  Physics  ” by  Schelling,  at  the  close  of  which  is  found  the  noteworthy 
utterance : “We  can  go  from  nature  to  ourselves,  or  from  ourselves  to  nature,  but  the 
true  direction  for  him,  to  whom  knowledge  is  of  more  account  than  all  else,  is  that 
which  nature  herself  adopts;  ” the  same  volume  contains  also  a “ Miscellaneous”  i^art, 
including  a short  poem  on  natural  philosophy,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  set- 
ting forth  in  a clear  and  forcible  manner  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  giant-mind,  that  is  as  if  petrified  in  nature,  into  consciousness  in  man. 
Man,  we  are  told,  can  look  at  the  world  and  say  : “ I am  the  God  whom  it  cherishes 
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in  its  bosom,  the  mind  that  moves  in  all  things.  From  the  first  struggling  of  unseen 
forces  to  the  outpouring  of  the  first  living  juices  of  vegetation,  when  force  grows  into  force 
and  matter  into  matter,  and  the  first  buds  and  blossoms  swell — and  to  the  first  ray  of 
new-born  light,  which  breaks  through  night  like  a second  creation,  and  from  the  thou- 
sand eyes  of  the  world  by  day,  as  by  night,  illuminates  the  heavens,  there  is  One  force. 
One  changing  play,  and  One  interweaving  of  forces,  One  bent.  One  impulse  towards  ever 
higher  life.”  In  the  “ Exposition  of  my  System,”  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal, 
Schclling  founds  his  co-ordination  of  natural  and  transcendental  philosophy  on  the  the- 
orem that  nothing  is  out  of  the  absolute  Eeason,  but  that  all  things  are  in  it,  and  adds, 
that  the  absolute  reason  must  be  conceived  as  the  total  indifference  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective.  Eeason  is  the  true  per  &e  ; to  know  things  as  they  arc  in  them- 
selves is  to  know  them  as  they  are  in  the  reason.  By  a figurative  employment  of 
mathematical  formulm  Schclling  shows  how  the  stadia  of  nature  are  potencies  of  the 
Subject-Object.  He  gives  no  exposition  of  the  stadia  of  mind.  The  difference  which 
Schclling  apprehends  (hj'pothetically,  and  with  the  hope  of  subsequent  agreement)  as 
subsisting  between  his  stand-point  and  Fichte’s,  is  indicated  by  him  in  the  formulas  : 


Ego  = All,  AE  = Ego;  on  the  former  is  founded  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte,  on 
the  latter  his  own  objective  idealism,  which  ho  also  terms  the  system  of  absolute 
identity. 

In  the  year  1802  appeared  the  Dialogue  : “Bruno,  or  on  the  Natural  and  Divine 
Principle  of  Things  ” (Bruno  odcr  fiber  dae  naturliche  und  gbltliche  Princip  der  Binge, 
Berlin,  1802,  2d  ed.,  ibid.,  1842),  in  which  Schclling  teaches  a doctrine  founded  partly 
on  Giordano  Bruno’s  teachings  and  partly  on  the  Tiinceus  of  Plato.  Here  the  name  of 
God  is  given  not  only  to  the  indifference  of  subject  and  object,  but  also  occasionally  to 
the  Ideal.  The  “ Further  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Philosophy”  (Pernere  Darstd- 
lungen  aus  dein  System  der  PhUosophie,  contained  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  speculative 
Physik,  Tiib.,  1802;  only  one  volume  of  the  Journal  was  pubUshed)  are,  in  spirit  and 
teaching,  partly  Brunoistic  and  partly  continuative  of  the  “ Exposition  of  the  System” 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  specul.  Physik.  In  the  same  year  (1802) 
Schclling  associated  himself  with  Hegel  for  the  publication  of  the  Pritisehes  Journal 
der  Phdosophie  (Tubingen,  1802-1803.  The  essay  in  this  Journal  “ On  the  Eelation  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  Phffosophy  in  General  ” was  not  written  by  Hegel,  who  furnished 
the  greater  number  of  articles  for  the  journal,  but  by  ScheUing,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Erdmann,  of  the  absence  in  it  of  the  distinction  of  Logic, 
as  the  universal  part  of  phUosophy,  from  natural  and  transcendental  phfiosophy,  a dis- 
tinction which  it  is  demonstrable  that  Hegel  at  that  time  already  made  ; yet  the  contrary 
has  been  asserted  by  Michelet  in  his  ScheUing  und  Uegd,  Berlin,  1839,  and  by  Eosenkranz 
in  his  ScheUing,  Dantsic,  1843,  pp.  190-195 ; Haym  in  Uegd  u.  s.  Zeit,  pp.  150  and  49o, 
pronounces  in  favor  of  Schelling’s  authorsliip  ; yet  cf. , per  contra,  Eosenkranz  and  Mich- 
elet in  Der  Gedanke,  Vol.  I.,  Berlin,  1801,  p.  72  seq.  The  authorship  of  the  articles 
on  “ Euckert  and  Weiss”  and  on  “ Construction  in  Philosophy  ” is  also  doubtful ; yet  it 
would  seem  that  both  must  bo  ascribed  to  Hegel.)  The  outlines  of  his  whole  system 
are  given  by  Schclling  in  popular  form  in  his  “ Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical 
Study  ” which  were  delivered  in  1802  ( Vorlesungen  uber  die  Methode  des  akademmhen 
Stadiums,  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1803,  3d  ed.,  ibid.,  1830).  Schclling  here  defines 
phUosophy  as  the  science  of  absolute  identity,  the  science  of  aU  knowledge,  havmg,  for 
its  immediate  and  absolute  subject  and  basis  absolute  knowledge  [das  Lrwissen].  llitK 
regard  to  its  form,  phUosophy  is  a direct,  rational,  or  intellectual  mtiutiou  which  is 
absolutely  identical  with  its  object,  i.  c.,  with  absolute  knowledge  itself.  Ihc  expo- 
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sibion  of  intellccLual  intuition  ia  pHlosopMcal  construction.  In  tlie  absolute  identity, 
or  tbe  universal  unity  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  are  involved  particular 
unities,  on  which  the  transition  to  individuals  depends,  and  to  which  Schelling, 
after  Plato,  gives  the  name  of  Ideas.  These  Ideas  can  only  bo  given  in  rational 
intuition,  and  philosophy  is  therefore  the  science  of  Ideas  or  of  the  eternal  arche- 
types of  things.  The  constitution  of  the  State,  says  Schelling,  is  an  image  of  the 
constitution  of  the  realm  of  Ideas.  In  the  latter  the  Absolute,  as  the  power  from 
which  all  else  flows,  is  the  monarch,  the  Ideas  are  th^  freemen,  and  individual,  actual 
things  are  the  slaves  and  vassals.  Thus  Realism  (in  the  scholastic  sense  of  this  term), 
which  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  abandoned  by  all  philosophers  of 
note,  and  which  is  only  in  a certain  sense  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  relative 
to  the  absolute  substance,  was,  by  combination  and  blending  of  this  latter  doctrine  with 
Plato’s  doctrine  of  Ideas,  renewed  by  Schelling.  Philosophy,  says  Schelling,  becomes 
objective  in  three  positive  sciences,  which  represent  the  three  intrinsic  aspects  of  the 
subject  of  philosophy.  The  first  of  these  sciences  is  Theology,  which,  as  the  science  of 
the  absolute  and  divine  essence,  presents  objectively  the  point  of  absolute  indifference 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real.  The  ideal  side  of  philosophy,  separately  objectified,  is 
the  science  of  history,  or,  in  so  far  as  the  most  eminent  work  of  history  is  the  develop- 
ment of  law,  the  science  of  law,  or  Jurisprudence.  The  real  side  of  philosophy,  taken 
by  itself,  is  outwardly  represented  by  the  science  of  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  this  science 
concentrates  itself  in  that  of  organic  life,  by  Medicine.  Only  by  their  historical  element 
can  the  positive  or  real  sciences  be  separated  from  absolute  science  or  philosophy.  Since 
theology,  as  the  true  centre  in  which  philosophy  becomes  objective,  is  pre-eminently 
contained  in  speculative  ideas,  it  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  philosophical  and  historical 
knowledge.  If  the  ideal  is  a higher  potency  of  the  real,  it  follows  that  the  Faculty 
of  Law  should  precede  that  of  Medicine.  The  antithesis  of  the  real  and  ideal  is 
repeated  in  religious  history  as  the  antithesis  of  HeUonism  and  Christianity.  As  in 
the  symbols  of  nature,  so  in  Greek  poetry  the  intellectual  world  lay  closed  up  as  in  a 
bud,  concealed  in  the  Object,  unuttered  in  the  Subject.  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  revealed  mystery ; in  the  ideal  world,  which  is  opened  up  in  it,  the  divine  lays 
off  its  mask ; this  ideal  world  is  the  puhhshed  mystery  of  the  divine  kingdom.  The 
division  of  history  into  periods,  given  by  Schelling  in  his  System  of  Transcendental 
Idealism,  is  here  modified  by  making  the  first  period — the  time  of  the  most  beautiful 
bloom  of  Greek  religion  and  poetry — the  period  of  unconscious  identity  with  nature ; then 
introducing,  with  the  breaking  away  of  man  from  nature,  the  reign  of  fate,  as  the  second 
period,  which  is  followed,  finally,  by  the  period  of  restored  unity  or  conscious  reconcilia- 
tion ; this  last  period,  the  period  of  providence,  is  historically  introduced  by  Christianity. 
The  ideas  of  Christianity,  which  were  symbolized  in  its  dogmas,  have  a speculative  signifi- 
cance. In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  terms  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Chris- 
tianity , Schelling  finds  the  following  meaning,  viz.  : that  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  bom  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father  of  all  things,  is  the  finite  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the  eternal  intui- 
tion of  God  ; and  that  this  Finite  appears  phenomenally  as  a suffering  God,  a God  sub- 
ject to  the  fatalities  of  time,  and  who,  in  the  culmination  of  his  manifestation  in 
Christ,  brings  to  an  end  the  world  of  finiteness  and  opens  that  of  infinity  or  of  the  su- 
premacy of  spirit.  The  incarnation  of  God  is  an  incarnation  from  eternity.  Christian- 
ity , as  an  historical  phenomenon,  issued,  as  to  its  partievdar  origin,  from  a single  religious 
association  existing  among  the  J ews  (the  Essenes).  Its  more  universal  root  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  the  Oriental  mind,  which  in  the  Hindoo  religion  created  the 
intellectual  system  and  the  earliest  Idealism,  and  which,  after  flowing  through  the 
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entire  Orient,  found  in  Christianity  its  permanent  bed ; from  it  was  distinguished  in 
earlier  times  that  other  current,  which  in  Hellenic  religion  and  art  gave  birth  to  tho 
highest  beauty,  while  yet,  even  on  the  soil  of  Hellenism,  mystical  elements  were  found 
and  a philosophy — the  Platonic,  pre-eminently— opposed  to  the  popular  religion  and 
prophetic  of  Christianity.  The  spread  of  Christianity  is  explained  by  the  unhappy 
character  of  tho  times,  which  rendered  men  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  a religion 
that  pointed  them  back  to  the  ideal,  teaching  self-denial  and  making  of  it  a pleasure. 
Tho  first  books  of  tho  history  and  doctrine  of  Christianity  are  but  a particular  and  an 
imperfect  expression  of  Christianity,  and  their  worth  must  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  perfection  in  which  they  express  the  idea  of  Christianity.  Sinoe  this  idea  is  not  de- 
pendent on  this  particidar  manifestation  of  it,  but  is  absolute  and  universal,  it  cannot  be 
made  dependent  on  the  exegesis  of  these  documents,  weighty  as  they  are,  for  the  earliest 
history  , of  Christianity.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  Christianity  is  in  its  whole  his- 
tory, and  in  tho  new  world  created  by  it.  Philosophy,  in  recovering  the  truly  speculative 
stand-point,  has  also  recovered  the  stand-point  of  religion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
regeneration  of  esoteric  Christianity,  as  also  for  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute  Gospel. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  study  of  History  and  Nature,  Schelling’s  leading  idea  is,  that  the  for- 
mer expresses  in  the  ideal  what  the  latter  expresses  in  the  real.  From  the  philosophical 
construction  of  history  he  distinguishes,  as  other  methods,  the  empirical  reception  and 
ascertainment  of  facts,  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history  in  view  of  a definite,  sub- 
jectively proposed  end,  and  that  artistic  synthesis  of  the  given  and  real  with  the  ideal, 
which  presents  history  as  a mirror  of  the  world-spirit,  as  an  eternal  poem  of  the  dhunc 
imderstanding.  The  subject  for  history  in  the  narrower  sense  is  the  formation  of  an 
objective  organism  of  freedom,  or  of  the  State.  Every  State  is  in  that  measure  perfect 
in  which  each  particular  part  in  it,  while  a means  for  the  whole,  is  at  the  same  time 
an  end  in  itself.  Nature  is  the  real  side  of  tho  eternal  act  by  which  the  subjective  is 
made  objective.  The  being  of  everything  in  the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  or 
in  the  universal  soul,  and  the  striving  of  everything  which  has  been  separated  from  it, 
and  which  has  so  lost  its  o^vn  unity,  to  become  reunited  with  it — these  constitute  the 
general  ground  of  vital  phenomena.  The  Ideas  are  the  only  mediators  through  which 
particular  things  can  exist  in  God.  Tho  absolute  science  of  nature,  founded  in  Ideas, 
is  tho  necessary  condition  of  a methodical  procedure  in  empirical  natural  science. 
Experiment  and  its  necessary  correlate,  theory,  are  tho  exoteric  side  of  natural  science, 
necessary  to  its  objective  existence.  Empirical  science  is  the  body  of  science,  in  so  for 
as  it  is  pure  objective  presentation  of  tho  phenomenal  itself,  and  seeks  to  express  no 
idea  otherwise  than  through  phenomena.  It  is  the  business  of  natural  science  to 
recognize  in  the  various  products  of  nature  the  monuments  of  a true  history  of  natural 
production.  In  art  the  real  and  the  ideal  completely  interpenetrate  each  other.  Art, 
like  philosophy,  reconciles  what  in  tho  phenomenal  is  antagonistic.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  art  is  in  turn  to  philosophy,  with  which,  in  her  highest  form,  she  coincides,  as 
tho  real  to  tho  ideal.  To  acquire  the  philosophy  of  art  is  a necessary  aim  of  the 
philosopher,  who  sees  in  it,  as  in  a magic  symbolical  mirror,  the  essence  of  his  science. 

Tho  system  of  identity  expounded  in  the  writings  thus  far  mentioned  was  the  rela- 
tively original  work  of  Schelling.  But  from  this  time  on,  his  own  copious  productivity 
constantly  gave  place  more  and  more  to  a sjnicretism  and  mysticism,  which  grew,  as  ho 
proceeded,  ever  more  gloomy,  and  yet  at  tho  same  time  more  pretentious.  From  the 
beginning,  Schelling’s  philosophizing  in  his  separate  works  was  not  a system-making 
folded  on  a familiarity  with  all  previous  philosophical  productions,  but  rather  a direct 
adoption  and  adaptation  of  tho  philosophical-  doctrines  of  individual  thinlcers ; tho 
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more,  therefore,  he  esbended  his  study,  the  more  did  his  thinking  lack  in  point  of 
principle  and  system.  Occasionally  a mystical  chord  is  struck  in  his  Lectures  on  Aca- 
demical Study.  A mysticism,  founded  on  Neo-Platonism,— and  afterwards  also  on  the 
doctrines  of  Jacob  Boehme, — begins  to  gain  ground  in  the  work  provoked  by  Eschen- 
mayer’s  '■‘■Philosophic  in  ihrem  Uebergange  zur  Nichtphilosophie"  (Erlangen,  1803,  in 
which  Eschenmayer,  like  Jacobi,  demands  an  advance  from  philosophical  think- 
ing to  religious  faith),  viz. : " PhilosopJiie  und  Religion"  (Tubingen,  1804),  in  which 
Schelling  affirms  that  finiteness  and  corporeality  are  the  products  of  a falling  away 
from  the  absolute,  but  declares  that  this  fall,  the  remedying  of  which  is  the  final 
aim  of  history,  was  the  means  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God.  Yet  only  begin- 
nings of  the  later  stand -point  are  visible  in  this  work ; the  opuscule  (above-mentioned, 
and  affixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  on  the  World-Sold)  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Real  to  the  Ideal  in  Nature,  as  also  the  “Exposition  of  the  true  Relation  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature  to  the  improved  Doctrine  of  Fichte  ” {Darlegung  dcs  tcaJiren  VerhuU- 
nisses  der  Naturphilosophie  zur  verhesserten  Fiehte'sehen  Lehre,  eine  Erlduterungsschrift 
der  ersteren,  Tiibingen,  180G),  and  the  essays  in  natural  philosophy,  in  (A.  F.  Marcus 
and  Schelling’s)  " Jahi'bucher  der  Medicin  als  Wissensehaft"  (Tiibingen,  180G-1808), 
contain,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  certain  theosophical  elements,  in  the  main 
the  old  order  of  ideas.  An  excellent  development  and  extension  of  the  ideas  concern- 
ing beauty  and  art,  expressed  in  earUer  works,  is  contained  in  the  Festrede  delivered 
in  1807  and  included  in  the  PhUos.  Schriften  (Landshut,  1809),  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Plastic  Arts  to  Nature,  in  which  the  ultimate  end  of  art  is  described  as  tbe  annihilation 
of  form  through  the  perfection  of  form  ; as  nature  in  her  elementary  worlcs  first  tends 
towards  severity  and  reserve,  and  only  in  her  perfection  appears  as  highest  benignity, 
so  the  artist  who  emulates  nature  as  the  eternally  creative  and  original  force,  and 
represents  her  products  in  accordance  with  their  eternal  idea  as  conceived  by  the  infinite 
mind,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  most  perfect  existence,  must  first  be  faithful  and 
true  in  that  which  is  limited  in  order  to  produce  perfection  and  beauty  in  the  whole, 
and  through  ever  higher  combination  and  final  blending  of  manifold  forms  to  attain  to 
the  greatest  beauty  in  forms  of  the  highest  simplicity  and  of  infinite  meaning. 

Theosophy  predominated  (partly  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  influence  on 
Schelling  of  Franz  Baader,  the  follower  of  Jacob  Bohme  and  St.  Martin)  in  the  “ Phi- 
losophical Inquiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom,”  etc.  {JPhihsophkche 
Xj liter suchungen  uher  das  Wesen  der  rnenschlichen  Freihcit  und  die  damit  zsisa/tn’menhiin- 
genden  GegensUinde,  first  published  in  the  Philos.  Schriften,  Landshut,  1809).  In  this 
work  Schelling  adheres  to  the  principle  that  clear  rational  comprehension  of  the  highest 
conceptions  must  bo  possible,  since  it  is  only  through  such  comprehension  that  they 
can  become  really  our  own,  can  be  taken  up  into  ourselves  and  eternally  grounded  in 
us  ; he  also  holds,  iivith  Lessing,  that  the  transformation  of  revealed  truths  into  truths 
of  reason  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  human  race. 
But  the  way  by  which  Schelling  seeks  to  reach  this  end  leads  him  to  my.sticism.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Schelling  distinguishes  in  God  three  TOwnento .'  1. 
Indifference,  the  primordial  basis  or  the  “ abyss”  of  the  divine  nature  ; 2.  Differentia- 
tion into  ground  [or  cause]  and  existence;  3.  Identity  or  conciliation  of  the  differen- 
tiated. The  first  numientum,  in  which  no  personality  is  j'et  present,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  divine  nature  ; it  is  that  in  God  which  is  not  God  himself  ; it  is  the  incom- 
prehensible basis  of  reality.  In  it  the  imperfection  and  evil  which  pertain  to  finite 
things  have  their  groimd  (a  refinement  on  the  doctrine  of  Boehme,  who  makes  the 
devil,  Eo  to  speak,  a part  of  God).  All  natural  beings  have  a bare  existence  in  th#' 
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“ground”  of  tlie  divino  naturo,  or  iu  an  original  yearning  not  yet  liarmonized  and 
made  one  with  the  understanding,  and  are  therefore  in  relation  to  God  merely  peri- 
pheric beings.  Man  only  is  in  God,  and  by  virtue  of  this  immanence  in  God  he,  and  he 
alone,  is  capable  of  freedom.  The  freedom  of  man  was  exercised  in  an  “ intelligible 
act,”  done  before  time,  and  through  which  he  made  himself  what  he  now  is  ; man,  as 
an  empirical  being,  is  subject  in  his  action  to  necessity,  but  this  necessity  rests  on  his 
non-temporal  self-determination.*  Unity  of  the  particular  \vill  with  the  universal  will 
is  goodness ; separation  of  the  particular  will  from  the  universal  -will  is  evil.  Man  is 
a central  being  and  must  therefore  remain  in  the  centre.  In  him  aU  things  are  created, 
just  as  it  is  only  through  man  that  God  adopts  nature  and  unites  it  with  himself. 
Nature  is  the  first  or  Old  Testament,  since  in  it  things  are  stfll  away  from  their 
centre,  and  are  therefore  under  the  law.  Man  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  covenant, 
the  redeemer  of  nature,  through  whose  mediation — since  he  himself  is  united  with 
God — God,  after  the  final  separation,  receives  nature  and  makes  it  a part'  of  himself. 

In  the  controversial  work  against  Jacobi : Denkiml  der  Schrift  Jacobi's  von  den 

gottlichen  Din  gen  und  der  ihm  in  dersdben  gemachten  Deschuldigung  eincs  abskhtUch 
tduschenden,  Luge  redenden  Atheismus  ” (Tubingen,  1812),  Schelling  repels  the  charge 
that  his  philosophy  is  naturalism,  Spinozism,  and  atheism.  He  says  that  God  is  for 
him  both  Alpha  and  Omega,  first  and  last,  the  former  as  Deus  impUcittis,  impersonal 
indifference  ; the  latter  as  Deus  cxpUcitus,  God  as  personality,  as  subject  of  existence. 
A theism  not  recognizing  the  “ ground  ” or  nature  in  God,  argues  Schelling,  is  impotent 
and  vain.  Against  the  identity  of  pure  theism  with  the  essential  in  Christianity,  as 
asserted  by  Jacobi,  ScheUing  argues  bitterly,  maintaining  that  the  irrational  and  mys- 
tical is  the  truly  speculative. 

The  work  on  the  “ Divinities  of  Samothrace  ” ( Ueber  die  Oottheiten  von  Samothrake. 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  1815),  which  was  to  form  a supplement  to  the  Ages  of  the 
World  (which  were  not,  however,  published  rvith  it),  is  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  those  divinities  as  representing  the  different  momenta  in  God,  as  described  in  Schel- 
ling’s  work  on  Freedom. 

After  a long  silence  Schelling  published  in  1834  a Preface  to  Hubert  Becker  s trans- 
lation of  a work  by  Victor  Cousin  (on  French  and  German  Philosophy,  contained  in  the 
Frogmens  PldlosopMqucs,  Par.,  1833).  ScheUing  here  describes  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy as  being  merely  negative,  as  substituting  for  the  living  and  real  the  logical  concept, 
divested  of  aU  empirical  elements,  and,  by  a most  singular  fiction  or  hypostatization, 
ascribing  to  the  concept  the  power  of  self-motion,  which  belongs  only  to  that  for  which 
the  concept  is  substituted.  The  same  criticism,  substantiaUy,  is  made  by  Schelling  in 
his  Munich  lectures  on  the  “ History  of  Modem  Philosophy”  {Zur  Gesclachte  der 
neue}’en  Philosophic,  published  posthumously  iu  vol.  10  of  the  first  division  of  his  Com~ 
plete  TFbr/fcs).  He  censures  the  presentation  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  (being, 
nothing,  becoming,  existence,  etc.)  before  natural  and  mental  phUosophy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  abstract  presupposes  that  from  which  it  is  abstracted,  and  that  conceptions 
exist  only  in  consciousness,  hence  only  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  precede  nature  and 
mind  as  their  condition,  nor  potentiate  themselves,  and  finaUy,  by  externalizing  them- 
selves, become  Nature.  In  his  Opening  Lecture  at  Berlin  (Stuttgard  and  Tiibmgen, 
1841),  Schelling  declared  that  he  did  not  reject  the  discovery  of  his  youth,  the  Sys- 
tem of  Identity,  which  Hegel  had  only  reduced  to  abstract  logical  form,  but  that  ho 


* This  doctrine  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  connection  of  the  Kantian  Sj-stom,  from  which  SoheU  g 

borrows  it;  it  presupposes  tho  distinction  of  things-in-thcmselvea  from  phenomena;  ScheUing  s adopUon  of 

it  is  therefore  in  controdicUon  with  his  previous  denial  of  this  its  noccssarj’  postuUite. 
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would  have  it,  as  being  negative  philosophy,  supplemented  by  positive  philosophy. 
This  positive  philosophy,  which  by  the  aid  of  experience  was  to  advance  beyond  merely 
rational  science,  was  particularly  the  philosophy  of  Mythology  and  Eevelation,  i.  e.,  of 
imperfect  and  perfect  religion.  The  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  were  published  after  Schelling’s  death  in  the  second  division 
of  his  Complete  Works.  The  substance  of  them  had  been  previously  given  to  the  public, 
however,  from  notes  taken  in  the  class-room,  by  Frauenstadt  {Schelling's  Vorlesungen 
ill  Berlin,  Berlin,  1843),  and  Paulus  {Dieendlich  offenbar  gewordene  positive  PliUosapltie 
der  Offeiibarung,  der  aUgemeinen  Prufiing  dargelegt  von  II.  E.  G.  Bantus,  Darmstadt, 
1813).  These  Lectures  contain,  substantially,  only  a farther  development  of  the  specu- 
lations begun  in  the  work  on  Freedom.  Positive  philosophy,  says  the  author,  does  not 
seek  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  God.  but  rather,  setting  out  with 
the  facts  of  existence,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  existent.  Schelling  distinguishes  in 
God  (a)  blindly  necessary  or  unpremeditating  being;  (b)  the  three  potencies  of  the 
divine  essence  : unconscious  wUl,  the  causa  materialis  of  creation ; conscious,  consider- 
ing will,  the  causa  ejflciensy  and  the  union  of  both,  or  the  causa  finalis,  secundum  guam 
omnia  fiunt;  and  (c)  the  three  persons  who  proceed  from  the  three  potencies  by  over- 
coming the  element  of  unpremeditating  being  through  the  thoogonic  process;  theso 
persons  are  the  Father,  as  the  absolute  possibility  of  overcoming ; the  Son,  as  the 
overcoming  power ; and  the  Spirit,  as  completion  of  the  overcoming.  In  nature  work 
only  potencies ; in  man,  personalities.  Man  having,  in  the  use  of  his  freedom,  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  potencies,  the  second,  mediating  potency  was  deprived  of  its  reality, 
i.  e. , robbed  of  its  control  over  the  blindly-existing  prineiple,  and  degraded  to  a potency 
operating  in  purely  natural  ways.  This  potency  recovers  in  the  consciousness  of  man 
its  lost  authority,  and  becomes  a divine  person  through  the  theogonio  process,  the 
factors  of  which  are  mythology  and  revelation.  The  second  potency  was  present  in  the 
luythologio  consciousness  in  divine  form  {iv  g-opijig  Sieou),  but  divested  itself  of  this  form 
and  became  man,  in  order  through  obedience  to  become  one  -unth  the  Father  and  a 
divine  person.  Schelling  (carrying  out  the  idea  of  Fichte,  that  Protestantism  bears  the 
Pauline  character,  but  that  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  its  conception  of  the  Logos,  is  the 
purest  expression  of  Christianity)  divides  the  Christian  era  into  the  periods  of  Petrino 
Christianity,  or  Catholicism ; of  Pauline  Christianity,  or  Protestantism ; and,  thirdly, 
of  the  “ Johannean”  Church  of  the  Future.* 

§ 128.  Of  Sclielling’s  uumerous  disciples  and  kindred  sjiirits,  tlio 
following  are  tliose  whose  names  are  most  important  for  the  history  of 
philosophy  (in  giving  which  we  shall  begin  with  those  men  who  most 
closely  followed  Schelling,  especially  in  the  fii-st  form  of  his  doctrine, 
and  then  go  on  to  those  whose  relation  to  him  was  more  independent, 
and  some  of  whom  exerted,  in  turn,  an  influence  upon  him) : Georg 
Michael  Klein,  the  faithful  expositor  of  the  System  of  Identity ; Johann 

• This  Church  of  the  Future”  can  certainly  not  be  founded  on  the  revived  Gnosticism  of  Schelling^ 
which,  like  its  ancient  prototype,  substituted  phantoms  in  the  place  of  the  conceptions  proper  to  religious 
philosophy ; besides,  the  assumption  is  unhistorical,  that  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  to  each  other 
as Petriniam  and  Paulinism.  The  “Gospel  of  John,”  by  transforming  and  ante-dating  I’aullnc  ideas,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  reconciliation  which  was  practically  illustrated  in  the  Early  Catholic  Church.  Xho 
problems  of  the  future  cannot  be  solved  by  an  actual  return  to  the  past,  nor  can  they  be  coiTcctly  indicated 
by  a play  of  analogies  clad  with  the  semblance  of  ench  a return, 
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Jakob  Wagner,  wbo  continued  to  maintain  the  pantheism  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Identity  in  opposition  to  the  Neo-Platonism  and  mysticism  of 
Schelling’s  later  writings,  and  who  substituted  in  place  of  Schelling’s 
trichotomy  the  quadripartite  division;  Georg  Anton  Friedrich  Ast, 
author  of  meritorious  contributions  to  the  liistory  of  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  the  Platonic  philosophy ; Thadd^eus  Anselm  Pixner,  known 
by  his  Manual  of  the  liistory  of  Philosojyhy  j Lorenz  Oken,  the  na- 
tumlist ; Nees  von  Esenbeck,  who  wrote  upon  the  physiology  of  plants ; 
Beridiard  Heinrich  Blaschc,  the  educational  writer  and  religious  phi- 
losopher; Ignaz  Paul  Vital  Troxler,  who  deserves  mention  for  his 
services  to  the  science  of  cognition,  and  w'ho  in  many  points  differed 
from  Schelling ; Adam  Karl  August  Eschenmayer,  who  taught  that 
philosophy  should  end  in  the  negation  of  philosophy,  or  in  religious 
faith ; Joseph  Gorres,  the  extreme  Catholic  and  enthusiast ; Gotthilf 
Heinrich  von  Schubert,  the  mystical,  physical  psychologist  and  cos- 
mologist ; Karl  Friedrich  Burdach,  the  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
who  combined  Avith  Schelling’s  natural  philosophy  a temperate  empiri- 
cism; Karl  Gustav  Carus,  the  gifted  psychologist  and  craniologist ; 
Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  physicist ; Karl  'Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Sol- 
ger,  writer  on  resthctics ; Heinrich  Steffens,  a man  of  many-sided  cul- 
ture, wdio  finally  became  an  adherent  of  the  strict  confessional  ism  of 
the  Old  Lutherans ; Johann  Erich  von  Berger,  a friend  of  Steffens, 
and  writer  on  astronomy  and  the  philosophy  of  law ; Franz  von  Baa- 
der,  the  theosophist ; and  Clmistian  Friedrich  Krause,  the  many-sided 
thinker.  The  two  last-named,  as  also  the  theologian  Schleiermacher— 
Avho  received  Ins  philosophical  impulses  especially  from  the  study  of 
Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling— and  Hegel,  the  philoso- 
pher, became  the  founders  of  new  philosophical  schools,  Friedrich 
Julius  Stahl,  the  anti-rationalistic  tlieologizing  philosopher  of  laAv, 
agreed  in  his  doctrine,  more  especially  with  certain  of  Schelling  s latei 
jn-inciples  (although  protesting  against  the  designation  of  his  philosophy 
in  general  as  “ New-Schellingism  ”). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  may  suffice  to  name  the  principal  philosophical 
works  of  the  men  named  above  (wth  the  exception  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher, 
whose  philosophies  are  treated  of  in  the  sections  next  foUowing).  Those  who  desire 
more  particular  information  are  referred  to  the  works  themselves  and  to  special  histor- 
ical treatises,  in  particular  to  Erdmann’s  General  Review  (in  the  second  part  ^ 
^^Enticickelungderdeutschen Speculation scit Kant,"  Gesch.  d.  n.  /’A.,Vol.  TIL,  ^Abti.). 

G.  ]\I.  Klein’s  (1776-1820)  principal  work,  based  entirely  on  Sohelhng’s  ivritings  and 
lectures,  is  entitled;  Dcitrdye  turn  Studium  dcr  Philosophic  ah  Wmmschaft  dea  AU, 
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neUt  ciner  voUstdndigcii  und  fasslichcn  BarsteUung  Uirer  Ilauptmomente,  Wiirzburg, 
1805.  Klein  also  treated  specially  of  logic,  ethics,  and  religion,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  System  of  Identity,  in  the  works  : Verstandeslehre  (Bamberg,  1810), 
revised  edition,  entitled  Aiischauungs-  und  Dcnklchre  (Bamberg  and  WiiTzburg,  1818), 
Versuch,  die  Elhik  als  Wiesenschaft  zu  hegrunden  (Rudolstadt,  1811),  DaratcUung  dcr 
l>liUosopMschcn  Religions-  und  Sitte?ilehre  (Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  1818). 

A similar  direction  in  philosophy,  though  one  more  allied  to  that  of  Fichte,  was 
followed  by  Johann  Josua  Stutzmann  (1777-181C)  in  his  Philosophic  dcs  Unwersums 
(Erlangen,  1800),  Philosophic  der  Oeschiohte  dcr  Menschheit  (Nuremberg,  1808),  and 
other  works. 

Joh.  Jak.  Wagner  (1775-1821)  wrote  PhUosophie  dcr  Eniehimgskunst  (Leipsic,  1802), 
Von  der  Natur  dcr  Binge  (Leipsic,  1803),  System  der  Idcalphilosophie  (Leipsic,  1804), 
Grundriss  do'  Staatswisscnschaj’tund  Politik  (Leipsic,  1805),  Theodicec  (Bamberg,  1809), 
Math.  Philosophic  (Erl.,  1811),  Organon  dcr  mcnschl.  Erkenntniss  (Erl.,  1830  and  Ulm, 
1851),  JVaehgelassene  Schriften,  ed.  by  Ph.  L.  Adam  (Ulm,  1853  seq.).  On  Wagner,  see 
Leonard  Rabus,  J.  J.  Wagner's  Leben,  Lehre  und  Bedeutung,  ein  Bcitrag  zur  Gesch. 
des  dcutschen  Geistes  (Nuremberg,  1802). 

F.  Ast  (1778-1841)  wrote  Handbuch  der  Acsthetik  (Leipsic,  1805),  Grundlinien  der 
P/iifowjoZiie  (Landshut,  1807;  2d  ed.,  1809),  Grundriss  einer  Geschichte  der  Philosophic 
(Laudshut,  1807  ; 2d  ed.,  1825),  Platon's  Lehcn  und  Schriften  (Leipsic,  1810). 

Th.  Ans.  Rixner  (1700-1838) : Aphorismen  aus  dcr  Philosophic  (Landshut,  1809, 
revised  edit.,  Sulzbach,  1818),  Handbuch  dcr  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (Sulzbach, 
1822-23  ; 2d  ed.,  f5.,  1829;  Supplementary  Volume,  by  Victor  Philiijp  Gumposch,  i5., 
1850). 

Lor.  Oken  (1779-1851)  wrote  Bie  Zeugung  (Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  1805 ; in 
this  work  the  formation  of  seminal  matter  is  described  as  taking  place  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  organism  into  infusoria,  and  propagation  is  described  as  the  flight  of  the 
occupant  from  his  falling  house),  Ueber  das  Tlniversum  (Jena,  1808),  Lehrbuch  der 
Naturphilcsophic  (Jena,  1809  ; 3d  ed. , Zurich,  1843  ; the  animal  kingdom,  says  Oken 
in  this  work,  is  man  resolved  into  his  constituent  elements  ; what  in  the  lower  stages 
of  animal  life  are  independent  antagonisms  reappear  in  the  higher  as  attributes),  Isis., 
encychpadische  Zeitschrift  (Jena,  1817  seq.). 

Nees  von  Esenbeck  (1770-1858) : Bas  System  der  speoulativen  PhUosophie.  Vol.  I.  : 
JVatuiphilosophie  (Glogau  and  Leipsic,  1842). 

B.  H.  Blasche  (1770-1832) : Bas  Bose  im  Einklang  mit  der  Weltordnung  (Leipsic. 
1827),  Handbuch  dcr  Erzichungswissenschaft  (Giessen,  1828),  Philosophic  der  Offenba- 
? liny  (Leipsic,  1829),  Pkilosophische  Unsterblichkcitslehre,  Oder:  wie  offenbart  sich  das 
cicige  Leben?  (Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1831). 

foxier  (1780-1800) : Naturlehre  dcs  mcmcldichcn  Erkennens  (Aarau,  1828),  Logik, 

1 Qon  PcralJcns  und  Kritik  aller  Erkenntniss  (Stuttgard  and  Tubingen, 

1839-30),  ^rlesungen  iiber  Philosophic,  als  Encyclopudie  und  Methodologie  der  philoso- 
phischen  Wtssenschaften  (Bern,  1835).  Of.  Werber,  Lehre  von  der  menschlichcn  Er- 
kenntmss  (Carlsruhe,  1841). 

Eschenmayer  (1/70-I8o2) : Bie  PhUosophie  in  ihrcm  TJebergange  zur  Nichtphilosophic 
(Erlangen,  1803),  Psychologie  (Tiibingen,  1817;  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1833),  System  der  Moral- 
phihsophie  (Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1818),  Nmmalrecht  lib.,  1819-30),  llcligion^hi- 
losophie  (1.  TheU:  Ratwnalismus,  Tubingen,  1818;  3.  Tiieil:  Mysticismus,  ib.,  1833;  3. 
Theil;  Supematuralismus,  ib.,  1834),  Mystericn  des  innern  Lebens,  erlilutcrt  aus  dcr 
Geschichte  del-  Sdiorin  von  Prevorst  (Tubingen,  1830),  Grundriss  der  NaturpMlosophic, 
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(t’5.,  1832),  Die  IlcgcVscIie  RdigiomphilosopJiic  (Tubingen,  1834),  Grumhuge  cincr  ckrist- 
licJicn  Philosoplde  (Basel,  1841). 

G.  II.  Schubert  (1780-18G0) : Ahndungen  drier  aUgemdnen  Gesehiclite  des  Lchens 
(Lcips.,  lSCG-1821),  Ansichten  von  dcr  Naehtsdte  der  Naturvrmenachaft  (DrosSen,  1808 ; 
4th  cd. , 1840),  Die  Symholik  des  Traimca  (Bamberg,  1814),  Die  Urwdt  und  die  Fixsterno 
(Dresden,  1823  ; 2d  ed.,  1839),  Gesehiclite  dcr  Scele  (Tubingen,  1830;  4th  cd.,  1847), 
Die  Krankhdten  und  Stvrungen  der  menscJdichen  Scele  (Stuttg.,  1845). 

K.  F.  Burdach  (177G-1847) : Dcr  ATensch  iiach  den  versohiedenen  Seiten  seiner  Nalur 
(Stuttgard,  1S3G ; 2d  ed.,  entitled:  Anthropologic  f dr  das  gebildcte  Publicum,  cd.  by 
Ernst  Burdach,  ib.,  1847),  Blicke  in's  Lcben,  comparative  Psychologic  (Lcipsic,  1843-48). 

David  Thcod.  Aug.  Suabedissen  (1773-1835,  influenced  as  much  by  Kant,  Reinhold, 
and  Jacobi,  as  by  Schelling) : Die  Betrachtung  des  Menschen  (Cassel  and  Leipsic, 
1815-18),  Zur  Mrdeitung  in  die  Philosophic  (Marburg,  1827),  Orunchuge  dcr  Lehre  vom 
Menschen  {ib.,  1829),  Grundziige  der  philos.  Beligionslchre  {ib.,  1831),  Grundzilge  der 
Metaphysik  {ib.,  183G). 

Karl  Gust.  Cams  (bom  Jan.  3,  1789) : Grundziige  der  vcrgldchenden  Anatomic  und 
Physiologic  (Dresden,  1825),  Vorlesungen  uber  Psycholcgie  (Leipsic,  1831),  System  der 
Physiologic  (Lcipsic,  1838-40  ; 2d.  cd.,  1847-49),  Grundziige  dcr  Kranioskopie  (Stutt- 
gard, 1841),  Psyche,  zur  Entwicklungsgeschiehte  dcr  Sede  (Pforzheim,  1846  ; 3d  ed., 
Stuttgard,  1860),  Physis,  zur  Gesehiclite  des  leibliehen  Lebens  (Stuttgard,  1851),  Symbo- 
lik  der  mcnschlichen  Gestalt  (Leipsic,  1853  ; 2d  ed.,  1857),  Organon  dcr  Erkenntniss  dcr 
Natur  und  des  Geistes  (Leipsic,  1855),  Vergleichende  Psychologie  Oder  Gesehiclite  der 
Scele  in  der  Beihenfolge  der  Thierieelt  (Vienna,  18GG).  Cf.  Cams’  Lebenserinnerungen 
und  Denkwiirdigkdten  (Leips.,  18G5). 

Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1851) : Der  Geistin  dcr  iVhiMr  (Copenhagen,  1850-51  ; 
German  translation,  Leipsic,  1850,  etc.  \The  Soul  in  Nature,  English  translation  in 
Bohn’s  “ Scientific  Library.” — ^r.]),  Neuc  BdtrCige  zudem  G.  i.  d.  N.  (Germ.  Lps.  ’51), 
Gcsammdte  Schriften  (Germ,  trans.  G vols.,  by  Kannegiesser,  Lcipsic,  1851-53). 

K.  W.  Ferd.  Solger  (1780-1819) : Erwin,  vier  Gcsprdche  iiber  das  Schone  und  die 
Kunst  (Berlin,  1815),  Philosophische  Gespriiche  (Berlin,  1817),  Nacligelasscne  Schriften 
iind  Dricfwcchsd,  cd.  by  Ludwig  Tieck  and  Friedrich  von  Raumcr  (Leipsic,  182G),  loi'- 
Icsungen  uber  Aesthetik,  ed.  by  K.  W.  L.  Heyse  (Berlin,  1829). 

II.  Steffens  (1773-1845):  Recension  von  SchdUng's  naturphilosophisclien  Schriften 
(written  in  1800,  publ.  in  Schelling’s  Journal  of  ^eeulative  Physics,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp. 
1-43,  and  No.  2,  pp.  88-121),  Ueber  den  Oxydations-  und  Desoxydationsprocess  dcr  Erde 
{ib..  No.  1,  pp.  143-108),  Beitrage  zur  innern  Naturgeschichtc  der  Erde  (Freiberg,  1801), 
Grundziige  dcr  philosophischen  Naturwissenschaft  (Berlin,  1800),  Vcber  die  Idee  der 
Universitiiten  (Berlin,  1809),  Caricaturen  des  Heiligsten  (Leipsic,  1819  -21),  Anthropolo- 
gie  (Breslau,  1822),  Von  der  falschen  Thedogie  und  dem  wahren  Glaubcn  (Breslau, 
1823),  Wie  ich  wieder  Lutheraner  tvard  und  was  mir  das  Lutherthum  ist  {ib.,  1831 ; 
against  the  union  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  churches),  Polemische  Blatter  zur 
Befbrderung  der  speculativen  Physik  (Breslau,  1829, 1835),  Novdlen  (Breslau,  1837-38), 
Christl.  Rdigionsphaosophie  (Breslau,  1839),  ich  erlebte  (Breslau,  1840-45  ; 2d  cd 
1844-4G.  [Of  this  work,  Steffens’s  Autobiography,  parts  have  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  L.  Gage,  under  the  title  : The  Story  of  my  Career.  Boston : Gould  and 
Lincoln,  1803.— 2^r.]),  Nachgdassene  Schriften,  udth  a Prefaco  by  Schelling  (Berhn, 

1846).  Steffens  exerted  !i  great  influence  esiiecially  on  Braniss.  ^ 7; 

J.  E.  V.  Berger  (1772-1833) : Phihsophische  DarsteUung  der  Ilarinanie  des  HeltalUi 
(.'Utona,  ISOS),  Allgcmdae  Grundziige  dcr  Wissensehaft  (4  vols. ; 1,  Analysis  of  the 
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comitive  faculty ; 2,  On  the  philos.  comprehension  of  nature ; 3,  Anthropology ; 4, 
Practical  philosophy,  Altona,  1817-37).  Cf.  H.  Eatjen,  Jok  Erich  wn  Berger's  Lelcn 

(Altona,  1835).  _ -.t 

Franz  Baader  (subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility ; bom  March  ~/7,  170j, 

at  Munich,  where  he  died  May  23,  1841 ; his  biography,  written  by  Franz  Hoffmann,  is 
included  in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  Works,  and  also  published  sepa- 
rately Leips.,  1857),  who  combined  with  the  study  of  mediciue  and  mining  that  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  was  especially  familiar  with  Kant’s  works,  as  also,  at 
a later  period,  with  Fichte’s  and  SchcUing’s,  and  wth  those  of  Jacob  Boehme  and 
Louis  Claude  de  St.  Martin  (of  his  relation  to  Boehme,  Bamberger  treats  in  the  13th 
vol.  of  Baader’s  GomiMo  Works,  and  of  his  relation  to  St.  Martin,  Fr.  v.  Osten-Sacken 
treats  in  vol.  13  of  the  same),  exerted  on  the  development  of  Schelling’s  natural  phi- 
losophy a not  inconsiderable,  and  on  that  of  ScheUing’s  theosophy  an  essentially  deter- 
miuing  influence,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  himself  furthered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  owm  speculation  by  the  study  of  ScheUing’s  doctrine.  Baader’s  speculation, 
like  ScheUing’s,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  rigid  demonstration,  and  by  the 
prevalence  in  it  of  the  fanciful ; pupils  of  Baader,  such  as  Hoffmann,  have  sought  to 
removo  these  defects,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  from  Baader’s  aphoristic  style,  but  have  not 
been  able  thereby  to  show  that  his  conceptions  themselves  are  scientifically  necessary. 
Our  knowledge  is,  according  to  Baader,  a joint  knowledge  {coiiscienUa)  with  the  divino 
knowledge,  and  hence  neither  comprehensible  apart  from  the  latter  nor  yet  to  bo  iden- 
tified with  it.  From  the  immanent,  esoteric,  or  logical  vital  process  in  God,  through 
which  God  issues  from  his  unrevealed  state,  must  bo  distinguished  the  emanent  or 
exoteric  or  real  process,  in  which  God,  by  overcoming  the  eternal  nature  or  the  princi- 
lile  of  selfhood,  becomes  tripersonal ; and,  still  further,  from  both  processes  must  be 
distinguished  the  act  of  creation,  in  which  God  comes  together  in  final  union,  not  with 
himself,  but  with  his  image.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  man  was  placed  by 
God  in  time  and  space,  in  order  that  by  accepting  salvation  in  Christ,  he  might  recover 
immortality  and  salvation ; or,  in  case  of  his  non-acceptance  of  salvation,  be  subjected 
to  punishment  for  his  purification,  either  in  this  life  or  in  Hades,  or  in  the  pit  of  heU. 
Souls  in  Hades  may  still  be  redeemed,  but  not  souls  in  hell.  Time  and  matter  ^\^ll 
cease;  after  the  cessation  of  the  “region  of  time,”  it  remains  stUl  possible  for  the 
creature  to  pass  from  the  eternal  region  of  hell  into  the  eternal  region  of  heaven — but 
the  reverse  is  not  true.  Baader  was  unfriendly  to  the  papacy,  but  adhered  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  censured  the  founders  of  Protestantism  for  having  been  not  reformers,  but 
revolutionists.  Baador’s  “Contributions  to  Elementary  Physiology”  (Beitrcige  zur 
Elementarjihysiologie,  Hamb.,  1797)  were  dra^vn  upon  by  Schelling  in  his  works  on 
natural  philosophy.  Schelling’s  work  on  the  “ World-Soul”  led  to  the  composition  by 
Baader  of  his  work  on  the  “ Pythagorean  Square  in  Nature  or  the  four  World-Kcgions  ” 
(Tubingen,  1798),  from  which,  in  turn,  Schelling  borrowed  much  in  his  First  Sketch  of 
a System  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1799)  and  in  his  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics.  Soon 
after  this,  Baader,  chiefly  in  oral  intercourse  with  Schelling,  directed  the  attention  of 
the  latter  to  the  theosophist  Jacob  Boehme.  A collection  of  articles  by  Baader  arc  the 
“ Contributions  to  Dynamical  Philosophy”  {Beitriige  zur  dynammhen  Philosophie,  Ber- 
lin, 1809).  In  the  “ Fermenta  Cognitionis"  (1832-25)  Baader  combats  the  phUosophies 
prevalent  in  his  time,  and  recommends  the  study  of  Jacob  Boehme.  The  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  University  in  Munich  on  Speculative  Dogmatics  appeared  in  print,  in  five 
parts,  in  1837-38.  The  works  of  Baader  published  in  his  lifetime  and  his  posthumous 
remains  have  been  collected  together  by  Baadcr’s  most  distinguished  disciple,  Franz 
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ITofrinann  (author  of  Speculative  Entwickelung  der  ewigcn  Sclbsierzeugung  Gotlcs,  am 
Baader's  Schriften  zmammengetragen,  Amberg,  1835  ; VorhaOe  zur  speculativcn ' Phi- 
losophie  Baader's,  Aschaifenburg,  183G ; Grundziige  der  Societdtsphilosophie  von  Franz 
Baader,  Wiirzburg,  1837 ; F'ranzvon  Baader  als  Begrunder  der  Philosoplde  der  Zukunft, 
Leipsic,  1856,  and  other  works),  with  the  aid  of  J.  Hamberger,  von  Schaden,  Schluter, 
Lutterbeck,  and  von  Ostensacken,  in  a complete  edition,  with  Introductions  and 
Annotations  : '■'■Franz  von  Baader's  sammUiche  Werke,"  IG  vols.,  Leipsic,  1851-CO ; the 
Introduction,  entitled  an  “Apology  for  Baader’s  Natural  Philosophy  in  reply  to  direct 
and  indirect  Attacks  of  Modem  Philosophy  and  Natural  Science,”  has  also  been  pub- 
lished separately,  Leips.,  1853.  Hoffmann  has  also  published  Die  Wdtalter,  Liehtstrah- 
len  aue  Banders  Werken,  Erlangen,  1868.  Cf.  J.  A.  B.  Lutterbeck,  Ueber  den  pliUoso- 
phischen  Standpunkt  Baader's,  Mayence,  1854  (cf.  also  Lutterbeck’s  Z>w  neatest.  Lehrbe- 
griffe,  Mayence,  1853) ; Hambej-ger,  Die  Cardinadpunkte  der  D.'sehen  PhUosopIde,  Stutt- 
gard,  1855 ; Christenthum  und  moderne  Cultur,  Erlangen,  1863 ; Pliyska  Sacra,  Oder 
Begriff  der  Mmrrdischen  Leiblichkeit,  Stuttgard,  I860 ; Theod.  Culman,  Die  Prineij/ien 
der  PhUosophie  Franz  von  B.'s  und  E.  A.  von  Schaden's,  in  the  Zeitschrift  f.  Ph.,  Vol. 
37,  1860,  pp.  193-336,  and  Vol.  38,  1861,  pp.  73-103 ; Franz  Hoffmann,  BdeucJitung 
des  Angriffs  aitf  B.  in  Thih's  Sehrift : "Die  theologisirende  Bechts-  und  Staatslehre," 
Leipsic,  1861 ; Ueber  die  B.'sche  und  Uerbavt'sehe  PhUosophie,  in  the  Atheneswm  (philos. 
journal  edited  by  Frohschammer),  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  1863  ; Ueber  die  B.'sche  und  Selwpen- 
haucr'sche  PhUosophie,  ibid..  No.  3, 1863  ; Franz  Hoffmann,  PhUos.  Schriften,  Erlangen, 
1868;  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Zur  hundertjdhrigen  Geburtstagsfeier  B.'s : Versuch  einer  CJui- 
rakteristik  seiner  Theosophie  und  Hires  Verhattnisses  zu  den  Systemen  ScheUing's  und 
JTegel's,  Daub's  und  ScMeiermacher's,  Erlangen,  1865  ; Lutterbeck,  Baader's  Lehre  vom 
Wdtgebdude,  Frankfort,  1866 ; Hamberger,  Versuch  einer  Charakteristik  der  Theoso- 
phic  Franz  Baader's  in  Theol.  Studien  u.  Rritiken,  1867,  No.  1,  pp.  107-133  [translated 
by  G.  S.  Morris  in  the  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Review,  edited  by  Dr.  H. 
B.  Smith  and  others,  1809. — Tr.'\ ; Ale.vander  Jung,  Uebei'  Baader's  Dogmatik  als  Re- 
form der  Societdtswissenschaft,  Erlangen,  1808. 

K.  Chr.  Fr.  Krause  (1781-1833),  who  himself  limited  the  circulation  of  his  philoso- 
phical ^v^itings  among  Germans  by  his  strange  terminology,  which  was  put  forward  as 
purely  German,  but  was  in  fact  un-German,  sought  to  improve  upon  the  pantheism  of 
the  System  of  Identity  by  developing  a doctrine  of  Panentheism,  or  a philosophy  founded 
on  the  notion  that  all  things  are  in  God.  He  wrote  on  all  the  branches  of  philosophy. 
His  woiks  are  the  following:  GrundJiage  des  Naturrechts  Oder phUosophischer  Grundriss 
des  Ideales  des  Rechts  (Jena,  1803),  Entwurf  des  Systems  des  PhUx>sophi6  (1.  Abth.  : 
aUgemeine  PhUosophie  und  Anleitung  zur  NaturphUosophie,  Jena,  1804),  System  der  Sit- 
tenlehre  (Leipsic,  1810),  Das  UrbUd  der  MensclJieit  (Dresden,  1813;  Sd  ed.,  Gott.,  1851), 
Abriss  des  Systems  der  PhUosophie  (1.  Abth. : analytische  PhUosophie,  Gottingen,  1835), 
Abriss  des  Systems  der  Logik  als  phUosophischer  Wissenschaft  (Gottingen,  1835  ; Sd  ed., 
1838),  Abriss  des  Systems  der  RechtsphUosophie  (Gottingen,  1838),  Vorles.  uber  das  Syst. 
der  PhUos.  {ib.,  1828,  2d  ed.,  Prague,  1868),  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Gnindwahrheitcn  der 
Wissenschaft  {ib.,  1829  ; 2d  cd.,  1869).  His  Posthumous  AV’orks  have  been  published 
by  a number  of  his  pupils  (von  Leonhardi,  Lindemann,  and  others).  Cf.  H.  S.  Lindo- 
mann : Uebersichtliche  DarstcUung  des  Lebens  und  der  Wissenschaftslehre  Karl  Christian 
Friedrich  Krause's  tmd  dessen  Standpunktes  zur  Freimaurerbriiderschaft,  Munich,  1839. 
Ilis  most  distinguished  pupils  have  been  Henry  Ahrens,  philosopher  of  law  and  author 
of  Cours  de  Droit  Naturcl  (Paris,  1838;  frequently  reprinted  in  French  and  German), 
Naturrccht  odcr  PhUos.  des  Rechts  v.  Staates  (6th  ed.,  Vienna,  1870),  Juristische  Ency- 
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chpadic  (ib.,  185S),  and  of  Cours  de  PMbs.  (Paris,  1836-38),  and  Cmirs  de  ph.  de  Vhist. 
(Bms.,  1840),  and  Tibergliien,  pupil  of  Ahrens  and  author  of  Essai  tlicorique  et  Im- 
tonque  sur  la  generation  dea  connaissances  Jnimaines  dans  ses  rapports  area  la  moi-ale,  la 
politique  et  la  religion  (Paris  et  Leips.,  1844),  Esquisso  de  p)MlosopMe  morale,  precedee 
eVune  introd.  d la  metaphysique  (Brussels,  1854),  La  science  de  Vdme  dans  les  limites  de 
Vobsercation  lib.,  1802 ; 2d  ed.,  1868),  Logique,  la  science  de  la  connaissance  (Paris,  1865). 
ICrause’s  pupU,  II.  S.  Lindemann,  has  published,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work  on 
Krause,  works  on  Anthropology  (Zurich,  1844,  and  Erlangen,  1848)  and  Logic  (Solo- 
thum,  1840).  Also  Altmeyer,  Bouchitto,  Duprat,  Hermann  Freiherr  von  Leonhardi, 
Monnich,  Rodcr  (Orundziige  dcs  Naturrcchts  oder  dcr  Bcchtspliilasophie,  Heidelberg, 
1840;  2d  ed.,  1803),  Schliephake  iJKe  Orundlagen  dcs  sittl.  Lebens,  Wiesbaden,  1855  ; 
Einlcitung  in  das  System  der  Philosophic,  Wiesbaden,  1850),  J.  S.  Del  Rio,  the  Spaniard 
(who  published  in  1800,  at  Madrid,  Krause’s  Ideal  of  Humanity,  translated  into  Spanish 
and  accompanied  with  explanatory  notes,  and  Krause’s  Outline  of  the  System  of  Phi- 
losophy), and  others  belong  to  the  school  of  Krause. 

Friedrich  Julius  Stahl  (1802-1801 : Die  Philosophie  des  Pechts,  nach  geschichUicher 
Ansicht,  Heidelberg,  1830-37  ; 3d  ed.,  1854-50 ; the  first  volume  contains  the  “ Genesis 
of  the  Current  Legal  Philosophy,”  or,  according  to  the  title  of  the  2d  and  3d  editions, 
the  “History  of  Legal  PhOosophy;”  the  second  contains  the  “Christian  Theory  of 
Right  and  of  the  State,”  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  the  second  edition,  “ Doctrine  of  Right 
and  the  State  on  the  Basis  of  the  Christian  Conception  of  the  World  ”),  the  theologizing 
legal  philosopher,  received  from  New-Schellingism  not  unimportant  impulses.  To  the 
Neo-Schellingian  School  belongs  Wilh.  Rosenkrantz  (author  of  Die  Wissenschaft  des 
T17sse?is,  Munich,  1800-09). 

§ 129.  Georg  'Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ilegel  (1770-1831),  developing 
the  principle  of  identity  postulated  by  Schelling,  and  subjecting  it  to 
tlie  forms  of  demonstration  according  to  Fichte’s  method  of  dialectical 
development,  created  the  System  of  Absolute  Idealism.  According  to 
this  system  finite  things  are  not  (as  in  the  System  of  Subjective  Ideal- 
ism) simply  phenomena  for  us,  existing  only  in  our  consciousness,  but 
are  phenomena  per  se  by  their  very  nature,  i.  e.,  things  having  the 
ground  of  their  being  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  universal  divine 
Idea.  The  absolute  reason  is  revealed  in  nature  and  spirit  (mind), 
since  it  not  only  underlies  both,  as  their  substance,  but  also,  as  rational 
Subject,  returns  through  them — by  means  of  a progressive  develop- 
ment from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages — from  its  state  of  self- 
alienation  to  itself.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  absolute.  Smee 
it  is  thinl&ing  consideration  of  the  self -unfolding  of  the  absolute  reason, 
it  has  for  its  necessary  form  the  dialectical  method,  Avhich  reproduces 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  thinking  Subject  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  object  (content)  of  thought.  The  absolute  reason  alienates, 
externalizes  itself,  becomes  the  other  of  itself,  in  nature,  and  returns 
from  this  its  otherness,  or  self-estrangement,  into  itself,  in  Spirit.  Its 
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self-development  is  therefore  threefold,  namely:  (1)  in  the  abstract 
element  of  thonght,  (2)  in  nature,  (3)  in  spirit— following  the  order : 
thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis.  Philosophy  has,  accordingly,  three  parts  : 
(1)  Logic,  which  considers  reason  in  itself  as  the  of  nature  and 

spirit,  (2)  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  In 
order  to  raise  the  thinking  Snbjcct  to  tlie  stand-point  of  philosophical 
thinking,  die  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of  the  stages 
of  development  of  consciousness  as  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  spirit, 
can  bo  placed  propiedeutically  before  the  system,  while  retaining,  nevei’- 
theless,  its  place  as  a branch  of  a philosophical  science  within  the  Sys- 
tem, namely,  as  a branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  Logic  considers 
the  self-movement  of  the  Absolute  from  the  most  abstract  conception, 
the  conception  of  pure  being,  to  the  most  concrete  of  those  conceptions 
which  precede  its  division  into  nature  and  spirit,  i.  e.,  to  the  absolute 
Idea.  Its  parts  are : the  doctrines  of  Being,  of  Essence,  and  of  Concep- 
tion. The  Doctrine  of  Being  is  divided  into  the  sections:  quality, 
quantity,  measure ; in  the  first,  pure  being,  nothing,  and  becoming  are 
considered  as  factors  or  “momenta”  of  being;  then  definite  being 
is  opposed  to  pure  being,  and  in  being-for-self  [independent  being] 
is  found  the  reconciling  factor,  which  leads  to  the  transition  of  qual- 
ity into  quantity.  The  momenta  of  Quantity  are:  pure  quantity, 
quantum,  and  degree;  the  unity  of  quality  and  quantity  is  Meas- 
ure. The  Doctrine  of  Essence  treats  of  essence  as  the  ground  of 
existence,  then  of  its  manifestation,  or  of  phenomena,  and  finally  of 
reality  as  the  unity  of  essence  and  phenomenon ; under  the  conception 
of  reality  Hegel  subsumes  substantiality,  causality,  and  reciprocity. 
The  Doctrine  of  Conception  treats  of  the  subjective  conception — which 
Hegel  divides  into  the  conception  as  such,  the  judgment,  and  the  syl- 
logism— of  the  Objective — under  which  Hegel  comprehends  Mechan- 
ism, Chemism,  and  Teleology — and  of  the  Idea,  which  dialectically 
unfolds  itself  as  life,  cognition,  and  absolute  Idea.  The  Idea  emits 
nature  from  itself  by  passing  over  into  its  other  [Andersseiri\.  Nature 
strives  to  recover  its  lost  union  with  the  Idea ; this  imion  is  recovered 
in  spirit,  which  is  the  goal  and  end  of  nature.  Hegel  considers  the 
stages  of  natural  existence  in  three  sections,  entitled  Mechanics, 
Physics,  and  Organics ; the  latter  treats  of  the  organism  of  the  earth, 
of  the  plant,  and  of  the  animal.  That  which  is  highest  in  the  life  of 
the  plant  is  the  process  of  generation,  by  which  the  individual,  while 
negatived  in  its  immediate  individuality,  is  elevated  into  ’.he  genus. 
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In  tlic  animal  nature,  there  is  not  only  the  actual  external  existence  of 
individuals,  hut  this  individuality  is  also  self-reilectcd  in  itself,  a self- 
contained,  subjective  universality.  The  separate  being  of  the  parts  of 
space  in  material  objects  is  not  true  of  the  soul,  which  is  theiefoie  riot 
present  at  any  one  point  alone,  hut  everywhere  at  millions  of  points.  Lut 
the  subjectivity  of  the  animal  is  not  subjectivity  for  self,  not  pure,  uni- 
vei'sal  subjectivity.  It  does  not  thiidc  itself ; it  only  feels  itself,  views 
itself;  it  is  objective  to  itself  only  in  a distinct,  particular  state.  The 
presence  of  the  Idea  with  itself  \dcis  Jjeisichsein  dev  Idee\^  freedom, 
or  the  Idea  retm-ned  from  its  alterity  into  itself,  is  Spirit.  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Spirit  has  three  parts  : the  doctrines  of  subjective,  of  objec- 
tive, and  of  absolute  spirit.  Subjective  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  form  of 
relation  to  self,  or  spirit,  to  which  the  ideal  totality  of  its  Idea,  i.  e., 
of  its  conception,  has  become  inwardly  real.  Objective  Spirit  is 
spirit  in  the  form  of  reality,  reality  being  here  understood  in  the  sense 
of  a world  to  be  brought  into  being  by  spirit,  and  indeed  thus  brought 
forth,  and  in  which  freedom  exists  in  the  form  of  present  necessity. 
Absolute  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  absolute,  independent,  and  eternally 
self -producing  unity  of  its  objectivity  and  its  ideality  or  its  conception, 
or  spirit  in  its  absolute  truth.  The  principal  stages  of  subjective  spirit 
are  natural  spirit,  or  soul,  consciousness,  and  spirit  as  such;  Hegel 
tci-ms  the  corresponding  divisions  of  his  doctrine  Anthropology,  Phe- 
nomenology, and  Psychology.  Objective  Spirit  is  realized  in  legal 
right,  morality,  and  ethicality  {^SittlichJceit,  concrete  or  social  morality], 
which  latter  unites  in  itself  the  two  former,  and  in  which  the  person 
recognizes  the  spirit  of  the  community,  the  ethical  substance  in  the 
family,  in  civil  society,  and  in  the  State,  as  his  own  essence.  Absolute 
spirit  includes  art — ^^vhich  expresses  the  artist’s  concrete  perception  of 
the  truly  absolute  spirit  as  the  ideal  in  the  concrete  shape  generated 
by  the  subjective  spirit,  the  shape  of  beauty — religion,  Avhich  is  the 
true  in  the  form  of  mental  representation  ( Vorstellung)  and  philoso- 
phy, which  is  the  true  in  the  form  of  truth. 


Of  Hegel’s  life  treat  Karl  Bosenkranz  {Oeoro  With.  Friedrich  HegeVs  Zeben^  Supplement  zu  HegeVs 
Wevken^  Berlin,  1844)  and  R.  Haym  {ITcgel  und  seine  Zeit^  Vorlesungen  iiher  Entstehnng  iind  Entioick- 
lung^  Wesen  und  Werth  der  UegeVsehen  Philosophies  Berlin,  1857),  the  former  with  affectionate  attachment 
and  veneration,  the  latter  with  sharp,  unsi^oring  criticism,  directed -notably  against  -the  anti-liberal  elements 
in  Hegel’s  character  and  doctrine  (especially  in  his  philosophy  of  law).  Of.,  po*  contra^  Roscnlcranz’s  Apologie 
HegeVs  gegen  Hayniy  Berlin,  1858. 

Hegel’s  Works  appeared  soon  after  his  death  in  a complete  edition,  entitled  O.  W.  F.  HegeVs  WerkSs 
i)Ollstilmlloe  Ausgahe  durch  einen  Verein  vo7i  Frewiden  des  VereioigteUs  Vols.  I.~XVIII.,  Berlin,  1SC2  scq. ; 
single  volumes  have  been  since  reissued.  Vol.  I. : HegeVs  philos.  Abhandlungciis  cd.  by  Karl  Lndw.  Michelet, 
1832.  YoLlI, : Philnomcnologie  dos  QeisteSy  cd.  by  Joh.  Schulze,  1SC2.  Vols.  III. -V. : MlHScnscUafi  dcr 
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Loglk,  ed.  by  Leopold  von  Uonning,  lS3:i-0-l.  Vols.  VI.-VII. : Encyclopildle  der  philoaophlachen  Wissen- 
schaften  im  Grundrtsse  (Vol.  VI. : Der  Encycl.  crater  Tkell,  die  Logik,  edited,  annotated,  and  supplcmentod, 
under  the  guidance  of  Hegel’s  lectures,  by  Leop.  von  Henning,  1840  ; Vol.  VII.,  1st  Part:  Vorleaungen  liber 
die  Edturphlloaophle  ala  der  Encycl.  der  phlloa.  WlaaenachaJUn  zwelter  Thell,  ed.  by  K.  L.  Michelet,  1842 ; 
Vol.  VII.,  2d  Part;  Der  Encycl,  driller  Thell,  die  Phlloaophle  dea  Gelatea,  ed.  by  Ludw.  Boumann,  1845). 
Vol.  VIII. : Grumlllnlen  der  Phlloaophle  dea  Rechta  Oder  Eaturrechl  U7id  Staalnolaaenachaft  im  Grundrlaae, 
ed.  by  Eduard  Gans,  18.33.  Vol.  IX. : Vorleaungen  iiber  die  Phlloaophle  der  Geachichte,  ed.  by  Ed.  Cans, 
1837  (second  edition  edited  by  Hegel’s  son,  Karl  Hegel).  Vol.  X.,  Parts  1-3 : Vorleaungen  Uber  die  Aealhelik, 
ed.  by  H.  G.  Hotho,  1835-38.  Vols.  XI.-XII. : Vorleaungen  liber  die  Phlloaophle  der  Religion,  nebal  elner 
Schr{fl  iiber  die  Eewelae  vom  Daaeln  Gotlea,  ed.  by  Philipp  Marheineke.  1832  (second  ed.  by  Bnmo  Bauer). 
Vols.  XIII.-XV. : Vorleaungen  iiber  die  Geachichte  der  Phlloaophle,  ed.  by  Karl  Ludw.  Michelet,  1833-30. 
Vols.  XVI.-XVII. : Vermlaciue  Schrtften,  ed.  by  Friedrich  Forster  and  Ludwig  Boumann,  183-1-35.  Vol. 
XVIII. : Phllosophlache  Propildeutik,  ed.  by  Karl  Ilosenkranz,  1810. 

Systematic  compilations  of  extracts  from  Hegel’s  WTitings  have  been  published  by  Frantz  and  Hillert 
(Ilegeta  Phlloaophle  in  wurtllchen  Atiaailgen,  Berlin,  1813),  and  Thaulow  {UegeTa  Aeuaaerungen  iiber  Erzie- 
hung  und  Unterrlcht,  Kiel,  185-1),  the  latter  accompanied  with  numerous  notes.  Krltlache  Erlduterungen 
dea  UegeTachen  Syatema  (Konigsberg,  1843)  is  a work  by  Ilosenkranz.  An  end  similar  to  that  of  Bosenkranz’s 
work  (the  critical  cxpo.sition  of  Hegel’s  meaning)  is  served  by  the  prefaces  of  the  editors  of  his  Worka,  by 
Erdmann’s  and  Michelet’s  accounts  of  the  HegeUan  system  in  their  Histories  of  Modern  Philo.sophy,  and  by 
many  other  works.  TranslaUons  of  scver.il  of  Hegel’s  works  have  been  published  in  different  languages, 
particularly  in  French  and  Italian.  [Tran.slntions  in  English : The  Subjective  Logic  of  Hegel,  translated  by 
H.  Sloman  and  J.  WaUon,  1855  (n  part  of  Hegel’s  Logic) ; Lecturea  on  the  Phlloaophy  of  II latory,  by  G.  W. 
F.  Hegel  translated  by  J.  Sibree,  A.M.  (in  Bohn’s  Philos.  Library).  London,  1801.  Numerous  translations 
from  Hegel’s  works  have  boon  published  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phlloaophy,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Vols. 
I -V  St°  Louis,  1SC7-1ST1,  as  follows:  IlegeV  a Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  with  accompanying  analysis,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  0-1-1^  1G5-171,  181-lSr,  229-241 : Outllnea  of  IlegeV  a Phenomenology  (transl.  from  H.’s  Propaedeuttk), 
Vol  HI  pp  106-175;  Outllnea  of  Ueget a Logic  (from  tho  same),  Vol.  III.,  pp.  257-281;  IlegeVa  Flrat 
prlndpie  (Exposition  and  Translation),  Vol.  III.,  pp.  81-1-372;  IlegeVa  Science  of  Rlghta,  Morale,  and  Rell- 
Oion  (from  the  PropaedeuUk),  Vol.  IV.,  PP.  38-0’2,  155-192;  Hegel  on  the  Phlloaophy  of  Plato  (transl.  from 
H ’s  History  of  Phflosophy)  Vol.  IV.,  PP.  2’25-268,  320-380 ; Hegel  on  the  Phlloa.  of  Arlatolle  (from  the  same, 
with  Commentary  by  Translator),  Vol.  V.,  pp.  01-78,  180-192,  251-274;  HegeVa  Phlloa.  of  Art-Chivalry 
(transl.  by  Miss  3.  A.  Longsvell),  V.,  pp.  308^73.  Cf.  further  RhiartVa  Analyala  and  CrUi^l  Eaaay^ 
the  AEathelica  of  Hegel,  translated  by  J.  A.  MerUng,  Journ.  of  Spec.  Phlloa.,  I.,  pp.  3^1,  91-114,  10^1.^ 
221  ‘’2-1-  II  39-40,  157-105;  HI.,  31-40,  147-100,  281-287,  317-330  ; Introduction  to  II.  a Encyclop^ia  of 
the  ~Philoa.  Sclencea  (translated  from  the  German  of  K.  Rosenkranz,  by  T.  Davidson),  Vol  V.,  W-  i 

J E.  Cabot,  Hegel,  in  the  AorlA  Ant.  Revieio,  1863,  April;  Analysis  of  Cabot’s  article  by  Anna  C.  Bmckctt, 
in  J ofSp  Phlloa  V.  88^8.— Ta]  A very  searching  criticism  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  is  that  by  Trcm  e- 

nialektlk,  Tubingen,  1800,  E.  von  Hnrmann,  u rhe  Secret  of  Hegel,  being  the  Hegelian  Syatem 

accouutof  the  System  is  contained  in  LH.StiHmg’sj^^^^^  ye^rh^tmuslateiUnto  French  a^ 
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nalphlloaoph,  Lcipsic,  1870.  [«•  also  ^ pight,  in  Oxford  Eaaaya,  1855,  pp.  213- 

Revleio,  vol.  21,  PP.  382  seg. ; T.  C.  Sand^ ot  Lrlln.  June  3,  1871) ; T.  C.  Simon,  /A 
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charitable  foundation,  going  through  the  philosophical  course  in  the  years  1788-90,  and 
the  theological  in  1790-93.  For  the  degree  of  Magistor  in  Philosophy  he  wrote  essays 
on  the  “Judgment  of  the  Common  Understanding  concerning  Objectivity  and  Subjec- 
tivity,” and  on  the  “ Study  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,”  and  defended  a dissertation 
written  by  A.  F.  Boek,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence,  “De  limito  officiorum 
humanarum  seposita  animorum  immortaUtate,"  a subject  which  (as  appears  from  a 
manuscript  of  Hegel’s  of  the  year  1795)  gave  him  afterwards,  also,  much  occasion  for 
thought.  For  the  rank  of  Candidate  in  Theology  he  defended  the  dissertation  of  Chan- 
cellor Le  Bret,  “ eccledm  Wirtemlergicce  renaacentis  calamitatibus."  (Of  Hegel’s 
theologieal  development  in  this  and  the  next  succeeding  period  Zeller  has  written  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Thcol.  Jcthrhuchcr,  Tub.,  1845,  p.  205  seq.)  The  strictly  biblical 
supranaturalist  Storr  was  at  that  time  Professor  of  Dogmatics;  with  him  worked 
Flatt,  who  was  of  like  sentiment  with  Storr,  and  also  Schnurrer  and  Eosler,  the  more 
rationalizing  Professors  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History.  The  reading  of  the  works  of 
Kant,  Jacobi,  and  other  philosophers,  and  also  of  Herder,  Lessing,  and  SchiUcr,  his 
friendship  for  Holderlin,  the  enthusiastic  student  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  and  the  sympa- 
thy with  which  he,  lUte  Schelling  and  others  of  his  fellow-students,  followed  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  seem  to  have  oecupied  him  more  than  his  preseribed  studios, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  certificate  with  which  he  left  the  University,  which  praised 
only  his  talents,  not  his  acquirements  (not  even  his  phdosophical  acquirements).  He 
continued  his  theological  and  philosophical  studies  industriously  during  his  engagement 
as  a famUy-tutor  in  Bcmc ; at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  an  animated  corre- 
spondence with  ScheUing,  who  was  still  studying  at  the  Tubingefi  foundation.  Of  special 
importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the  course  of  his  mental  development  is  the  lAfe 
of  Jesus,  written  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1795,  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript,  and 
from  which  Rosenkranz  and  Haym  have  published  extracts.  Lessing’s  distinction  be- 
tween Jesus’  personal  conception  of  religion  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  church 
underlies  Hegel’s  work.  That  it  was  not  so  much  motives  of  purely  historical  reference 
.as  rather  the  need  and  desire  of  finding  his  own  stand -point  at  that  time  justified  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  made  this  distinction  of  worth  to  him,  appears  from 
the  manner  iu  which  he  practically  developed  it.  Judaism,  says  Hegel  here,  represents 
the  moralism  of  the  Kantian  categorical  imperative,  which  Jesus  overcomes  through 
love,  the  “ synthesis  in  which  the  law  loses  its  universality,  the  individual  his  particu- 
larity, and  both  lose  their  opposition,  while  in  the  Kantian  conception  of  virtue  this 
opposition  rematas.”  Yet  Hegel  points  out  at  the  same  time  the  pathological  clement 
involved  in  mere  love  and  its  dangers.  Fate  consists  in  confinement  to  a definite  spiri- 
tual direction;  Jesus,  through  his  principle  of  love,  worked  in  opposition  not  to  single 
sides  of  the  Jewish  fate,  but  to  this  fate  itself.  The  biblical  statements  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  divine  and  hirman  natures  in  Christ  are  interpreted  by  Hegel  as  resting  on 
the  idea  that  only  reflection,  which  divides  life,  distinguishes  it  into  infinite  and  finite  ; 
apart  from  reflection,  or  in  truth,  this  separation  is  unreal.  Hegel  speaks  very  severely 
against  this  separation,  which  falsely  objectifies  the  Deity ; it  advances,  he  says,  at  an 
equal  pace  with  the  corruption  and  slavery  of  men,  of  which  it  is  only  the  revelation. 
Hegel  explains  the  victory  of  the  dogmatized  churchly  Christianity,  which  ruled  in  the 
last  centuries  of  antiquity,  by  reference  to  the  bondage  to  which  the  Roman  world- 
empire  had  reduced  the  previously  independent  States.  To  the  citizen  of  the  ancient 
States  the  republic  was  his  “soul,”  was  hence  the  eternal.  But  the  individual,  when 
no  longer  free,  and  when  estranged  from  the  universal  interests  of  the  body  politic 
looked  only  upon  himself.  The  right  of  the  citizen  gave  him  only  a right  to  security  in 
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his  possessions,  which  now  filled  up  his  entire  world.  Death,  which  tore  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  aims,  could  not  but  seem  frightful  to  him.  Thus  man  saw  himself 
compelled  by  his  “unfreedom”  and  misery  to  save  his  Absolute  in  the  Deity,  and  to 
seek  and  expect  happiness  in  heaven  ; a religion  could  not  but  be  welcome  which,  by 
giving  the  name  of  sufferiug  obedience  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times,  to  moral  impo- 
tence, to  disgrace,  to  the  submissive  disposition  which  suffered  without  repining  the 
being  trampled  under  foot,  stamped  them  with  the  marks  of  honor  and  of  the  highest 
virtue.  The  radicalism  of  this  youthful  opposition  to  traditional  notions  is  present  as  a 
repressed  but  unextirpated  clement  in  Hegel’s  later,  more  conservative  religious  phi- 
losophy— an  element  which  by  a number  of  Hegel’s  pupils  (most  radically  by  Bruno 
Bauer)  has  been  again  brought  into  independent  prominence  and  farther  developed. 

After  a three  years’  stay  in  Switzerland  Hegel  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  January, 
1797,  became  tutor  in  a private  family  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maiae.  Here,  as  to  some 
extent  had  already  been  the  case  in  Berne,  political  studies  occupied  his  leisure  hours, 
in  addition  to  his  studies  in  theology,  which  were  also  not  neglected.  In  the  year  1798 
Hegel  wrote  a small  work,  which  has  never  been  printed,  on  the  Internal  Political  Con- 
ditions of  Wurtemberg  ( Ueber  die  neuesten  innei'en  Verliiiltnisse  Wirtembergs,  hesondera 
iiber  die  Oebrechen  der  MagiatraUverfasBung),  as  supplementary  to  which  another,  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  was  written  by  him  after  Feb.  9,  1801,  hence 
during  his  residence  in  Jena,  whither  he  removed  in  January,  1801.  The  ideal  of  his 
youthful  age  had  now  (as  he  wrote  to  Schelling  on  the  2d  of  November,  1800)  taken  on 
the  forms  of  reflection  and  been  changed  into  a system ; Hegel  had  worked  up  the  sub- 
jects of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  in  part  the  philosophy  of  nature  also,  in  manuscript, 
intending  to  add  a third  part  on  ethics.  It  was  at  Jena,  in  1801,  that  Hegel’s  first  work 
was  published,  on  the  Differenee  between  Fichte's  and  ScheUing'a  Systems  of  Philosophy. 
The  system  of  Fichte,  says  Hegel  here,  is  subjective  Idealism,  while  that  of  ScheUing 
is  subjective-objective,  and  hence  absolute  Idealism.  The  fundamental  thought  in 
Schelling’s  system  is  that  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  ; 
in  his  philosophy  of  nature  and  transcendental  philosophy  the  Absolute  is  construed  in 
the  two  necessary  forms  of  its  existence.  Hegel  confesses  his  adhesion  to  the  stand- 
point of  Schelling.  After  Hegel’s  habilitation,  for  which  ho  wrote  the  dissertation 
De  Orbitis  Planctarum,  he  worked  together  \vith  Schelling  for  the  propagation  of  the 
System  of  Identity,  both  in  his  position  as  an  academical  instructor  and  (1802-1803)  as 
co-editor  of  the  Critical  Journal  of  Philosophy  (mentioned  above  in  the  account  of 
Scholling’s  philosophy),  to  which  he  made  the  greater  number  of  contributions.  At 
the  same  time  Hegel  elaborated  the  third  part  of  his  system,  the  part  relatmg  to  ethics, 
or  the  System  of  Morality  {System  der  Sittlichkeit),  in  manuscript,  more  immediately 
for  use  in  his  lectures  ; this  part  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  became  Hegel  s Phi- 
losophy of  Spirit.  Gradually  Hegel  became  more  conscious  of  his  divergence  from 
Schelling,  especially  after  the  latter  (in  the  summer  of  1803)  had  left  Jena  and  direct 
personal  intercourse  with  him  was  no  longer  possible.  Ho  indicates  sharply  and  inci- 
sively the  details  of  his  divergence  in  his  “Phenomenology  of  Spirit”  {Phaenomendhgie 
dcs  Ocistes),  a comprehensive  work,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1800.  Soon  [1800] 
Hegel  himself  left  Jena  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  giving  up  the  extra- 
ordinary professorship  to  which  ho  had  been  appointed  in  February,  1805,  and  editing 
for  a time  the  Bamberger  Zeitung^  until  in  November,  1808,  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
directorship  of  the  Aegidiengymnashm  at  Nuremberg.  This  post  ho  retained  till  the 
year  1810.  llTiilo  at  Nuremberg  he  wrote  for  gymnasial  delivery  his  Philosophische 
Pr<rpacdeutih,  and  also  the  extensive  work-in  which  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  previously 
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distiuguislied  by  Ilcgel  himself,  were  united— entitled,  “Science  of  Logic ”( 
schafUlor  Loc/ik,  Nuremberg,  1812-10).  In  the  autumn  of  1810,  after  the  recall  of 
Fries  from  Heidelberg  to  Jena,  Hegel  became  a professor  at  the  former  place.  While 
here,  he  published  a JudQMcnt  on  the  Tvanscictions  of  the  Wwieinherff  Diet  in  the  I tais 
1815  and  1810  (a  defence  of  the  reforms  sought  by  the  government),  in  the  neidelbergcr 
JahrMicher,  and  the  “ Encyclopasdia  of  the  PhUosophical  Sciences  in  Outline”  (Eneydo- 
piidie  der  y>hilosophischen  Wmenschaften  im  Grundrisse,  Heidelberg,  1817 ; 2d,  greatly 
enlarged  ed.,  1827;  3d  ed.,  1830  ; reprinted,  with  additions  from  Hegel’s  lectures,  in 
the  complete  edition  of  Hegel’s  Works,  Berlin,  1840-45,  and  published  again  sepa- 
rately and  without  additions  under  the  editorship  of  Hosenkranz,  Berlin,  lS4o ; also, 
with  notes  by  Rosenkranz,  Berlin,  1870).  On  the  22d  of  October,  1818,  Hcgcl  opened 
his  lectures  at  Berlin ; these  lectures  extended  over  all  the  parts  of  his  philosophical 
system,  and  were  most  influential  in  leading  to  the  foundation  of  his  school.  During 
the  Berlin  period  Hegel  pubhshed  only  his  work  on  the  philosophy  of  law  {OnmdUnien 
der  PhUosaphie  dcs  Bechts,  oder  Naturrechtund  Siaatsimscnschaft  iin  Grundrisse,  Berlin, 
1821),  and  wrote  for  the  newly-founded  literary  organ  of  Hegelianism,  the  Jahrhiicher 
fur  leissenschaftliche  Eritik.  Through  the  thank-worthy  editorship  of  his  pupils,  the 
lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Art,  and  Religion,  as  also  those  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  after  being  more  or  less  revised,  were  published,  after  the  death  of 
Htgel  by  cholera  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831. 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  a critical  transformation  and  development  of  Schel- 
ling’s  System  of  Identity.  Hegel  approves  in  the  philosophy  of  ScheUing  this,  that  it 
concerns  itself  with  a content,  with  true,  absolute  knowledge,  and  that  for  it  the  true 
is  the  concrete,  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  opposition  to  the  Kantian 
doctrine  of  the  incognoscibility  of  things-in-themselves,  and  to  Fichte’s  subjective  ideal- 
ism. But  Hegel  finds  in  ScheUing  a twofold  defect : (1)  the  principle  of  his  system, 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  is  not  proved  as  something 
necessary,  but  is  only  postulated  (the  absolute  is  as  if  “ shot  from  a pistol  ”) ; and  (2) 
the  advance  from  the  principle  of  the  system  to  particular  propositions  is  not  established 
as  scientificaUy  necessary,  so  that  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  the  successive  steps  in  the 
self -unfolding  of  the  absolute  we  find  merely  an  arbitrary  and  fantastic  operating  with 
the  two  conceptions  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  (like  a painter  having  only  the  two  colors, 
red  and  green,  to  employ  for  animals  and  landscapes)  ; it  is  important,  adds  Hegel, 
that  the  absolute  be  apprehended  not  simply  as  the  substance  underlying  aU  that  is 
individual,  but  also  as  the  Subject  which  is  self -positing  and  which  restores  itself,  from 
the  state  of  alterity  (“  otherness”)  into  which  it  faUs,  to  renewed  identity  with  itself. 
Hegel  aims  therefore,  on  his  part,  (1)  to  elevate  consciousness  to  the  stand-point  of 
absolute  knowledge,  and  (2)  systematically  to  develop  the  entire  contents  of  this  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  dialectical  method.  The  first  is  done  in  the  Phenomenology  of 
Spirit,  and  (more  briefly,  only  the  last  stages  of  philosophical  knowledge  being  consid- 
ered) in  the  Introduction  to  the  Encydopaidia,  and  the  second  in  the  whole  system  of 
Logic,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  PhUosophy  of  Spirit. 

In  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  Hegel  sets  forth  the  forms  of  development  of  human 
consciousness  as  it  advances  from  the  stage  of  dhect,  unreflecting,  unquestioning  cer- 
tainty, through  the  different  forms  of  reflection  and  self-aUenation,  up  to  absolute 
cognition.  In  this  phenomenological  presentation  of  the  subject  Hegel  interweaves 
with  each  other  the  histories  of  the  formation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  universal 
spirit.  The  principal  stages  are  consciousness,  seif-consciousness,  reason,  ethical  spirit, 
rsligiou,  absolute  Imowlcdgc.  The  object  of  absolute  knowledge  is  the  movement  of 
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spirit  itself.  Absolute,  comprebending  knowledge  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  all  the 
earlier  stages  through  which  Spirit  passes  in  the  course  of  its  development ; it  is  there- 
fore comprehended  history;  in  it  aU  earlier  forms  are  preserved;  “ from  the  chaUce 
of  this  realm  of  spirits  infinity  pours  foaming  forth  upon  its  view  ” (says  Hegel  at  the 
end  of  the  Phenomenology  in  allusion  to  Schiller’s  “ Theosophy  of  Julius"). 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Encydopcedia  Hegel  establishes  the  stand-point  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  by  a critique  of  those  attitudes  of  philosophical  thought  with  reference 
to  objectivity  which  have  been  exemplified  in  modem  philosophy,  in  i^articular  those  ol 
Dogmatism  and  Empiricism,  of  Criticism  and  of  the  theory  of  Immediate  Knowledge. 
Absolute  knowledge  recognizes  thought  and  being  as  identical,  or  (as  Hegel  expresses 
himself  in  the  preface  to  his  Philosophy  of  Rights  the  rational  as  real  and  the  real  as 
rational. 

The  System  of  Philosophy  is  divided  into  throe  principal  parts ; Logic,  which  is  the 
science  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself ; the  philosophy  of  Nature,  or  the  science  of  the 
Idea  in  its  state  of  self-alienation  (alterity) ; and  the  philosophy  of  Spirit,  or  the  science 
of  the  Idea  returning  from  this  state  into  itself.  The  method  is  the  dialectical,  which 
considers  the  passing  over  of  each  conception  into  its  opposite,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  opposition,  thus  developed,  in  a higher  unity.  It  involves  the  activity  of  the 
understanding,  which  merely  distinguishes  differences,  and  of  the  negative  or  skeptical 
reason,  which  simply  cancels  these  differences. 

Logic  is  the  Science  of  the  pure  Idea,  that  is,  of  the  Idea  in  the  abstract  clement  of 
thought ; it  is  the  science  of  God  or  the  Logos,  in  so  far  as  God  is  viewed  sunply  as  the 
Prius  of  nature  and  mind  (as  he  is,  so  to  speak,  before  creation).  It  falls  into  three 
parts  : 1 , the  doctrine  of  being,  or  of  immediate  thought,  the  conception  jper  se , 2, 
the  doctrine  of  essence,  or  of  thought  as  reflected  and  mediated,  the  independent 
being  and  the  wppearing  of  the  conception  ; and  3,  the  doctrine  of  the  conception  and 
the  idea,  or  of  thought  returned  into  itself  and  present  in  developed  form  with  itself, 
the  conception  in  and  for  itself.*  In  the  larger  work  on  Logic  Hegel  terms  this  latter 
part  Subjective  Logic,  and  the  first  two  parts  together  Objecti\e  Logic. 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  dialectical  development  in  the  Logic  (and  hence  in 
the  whole  philosophical  system)  of  Hegel  is  pure  Being,  as  the  conception  which  is 
most  abstract,  absolutely  devoid  of  content,  and  therefore  identical  with  Nothing.  To 
Nothing,  Being  stands  in  the  double  relation  of  identity  and  difference,  although  the 
difference  cannot  be  expressed  or  specified,  f The  identity  (in  the  midst  of  diversity) 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  gives  rise  to  a new  and  higher  conception,  which  m the  higher 
rmity  of  both,  viz. , the  conception  of  Becoming.  The  species  of  Bccommg  arc  origi- 
nation and  decay;  its  result  is  determinate  being  {Dasein],  being  which  is  identical 


* ncgcl  incorrecUy  reckons  this  last  doctrine  as  the  third  part  o£  hU  fundamental  science  or  “lo^c," 
since  it  belongs  rather,  as  its  definition  sufflcicntly  shows,  to  the  science  of  spirit;  bnt  some  ttags  -fthic 
lt(Kel  includes  in  logic  would  find  their  appropriate  place  in  natural  phUosophy.  The  Hegelian  dcvelopmcn 
of  this  last  part  is  everywhere  obscured  by  its  wavering  between  the  character  of  a dMtrmo  of  forms,  which 
pertain  only  to  the  thinking  mind,  ns  such,  or  to  nature,  ns  such,  and  that  of  a doctrme  of  forms  belonging 

to  all  natural  and  spiritual  reality.  

t But  in  reality  this  difference  can  bo  specified  as  foUows:  the  conception  of  being  is  obtained  by 
iihKtrnctinir  all  difference  in  the  objects  of  tnio  conceptions,  and  retaining  only  what  is  identical  m 
them  • whUo  in  forming  the  conception  of  nothing,  the  former  process  is  carried  one  stop  farther,  and  nbstrao- 
H n is  also  made  of  the  idenUcal  itself.  In  like  manner  all  the  following  stops  of  the  Hegelian  dialecUc  may 
rre^bTstaS  mrtto*  firmly  held  fast  and  the  immanent  onward  motion  or  development  of  pure 
thought  may  bo  shown  to  bo  iUusory ; but  it  may  sufiice  to  refer  on  this  ixunt  to  Trendelcnb.irg  and  others. 
Cf.  also  my  -Si'si.  of  Lootc,  §§  31,  70-SO,  K.  [TranJ.  Bond.,  to-l.] 
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with  negation,  or  being  wdth  a determination  which  is  immediate  or  which  is,  or,  in  still 
other  words,  being  mth  a quahty.  Determinate  being,  as  in  this  its  determmation 
reflected  into  itself,  is  a something  Determinate  or  simply  Something.  ^ The  basis  of 
all  determination  is  negation  (and  Hegel  cites  with  approval  Spinoza’s  principle  : omnis 
negatio  cst  determinatio).  Quahty,  in  its  character  as  being  determination-determina- 
tion which  is,  in  distinction  from  the  negation  contained  in,  but  distinguished  from  it 

is  Reahty ; but  the  negation  is  no  longer  the  abstract  nothing,  but  alterity,  the  being 

other.  The  being  of  quahty,  as  such,  in  opposition  to  its  relation  to  some  Other,  is  its 
being  per  se  [AnsicJisein].  Something  becomes  Other-thing,  because  otherness  is  a 
moment  in  Something,  and  this  other  which  it  becomes,  as  a new  something  becomes 
in  turn  sthl  other ; but  this  progress  in  infinitum  is  arrested  by  the  contradiction  that 
the  finite  is  at  once  something,  and  the  other  corresponding  to  this  something ; and  the 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  consideration,  that  the  something  in  passing  over  into 
its  other  only  comes  together  with  itself,  or  becomes  the  other  of  that  other ; this  rela- 
tion of  something  to  itself  in  passing  over  into  its  other  and  in  its  other  is  the  true 
infinitude,  the  restoration  of  being  as  negation  of  negation,  or  being-for-self  [independ- 
ent being].  With  being-for-self  the  qualification  of  ideality  is  introduced.  The  truth 
of  the  finite  is  its  ideality.  This  ideality  of  the  finite  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
philosophy,  and  every  true  philosophy  is  therefore  Idealism.  Ideality,  as  the  true 
infinitude,  is  the  solution  of  the  logical  antagonism  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
(of  the  understanding),  which,  placed  beside  the  finite,  is  itself  only  one  of  two  fimtes. 
The  momenta  of  being-for-self  arc  the  one,  the  many,  and  relation  (in  the  form  of 
attraction  and  repulsion).  Quality,  owing  to  the  lack  of  difference  between  the  many 
ones,  passes  over  into  its  opposite.  Quantity.  In  the  category  of  quantity  the  rela- 
tion of  being,  determinate  being,  and  being-for-self,  is  repeated  as  pure  quantity,  quan- 
tum, and  intensive  magnitude,  or  degree.  The  externality  of  quantum  to  itself  in  its 
determinate,  independent  being  constitutes  its  quality.  Quantum  thus  posited  as  a 
function  of  itself  is  quantitative  relation.  The  quantitative  itself  in  its  externality  is 
relation-to-self,  or,  being-for-self  is  here  united  with  indifference  as  to  all  determina- 
tions, and  in  this  sense  the  quantitative  is  Measure.  Measure  is  qualitative  quantum, 
the  unity  of  quality  and  quantity.  In  this  unity  Being  in  its  immediate  (unmediated) 
form  is  sublated,  and  thereby  Essence  is  posited. 

Essence  is  sublated  being,  or  being  mediated  with  itself,  reflected  into  itself  by 
negation.  To  essence  belong  the  qualifications  of  pure  reflection,  especially  identity, 
difference,  and  ground  (or  reason).  The  logical  principles  of  identity  and  difference,  as 
one-sided  abstractions,  through  which  an  independent  character  is  given  to  mere  momenta 
of  truth,  are  tainted  with  rmtruth ; the  speculative  truth  is  the  identity  of  identity  and 
difference,  as  involved  in  the  conception  of  ground  or  reason.  Essence  is  the  ground  of 
existence ; in  existence  the  form  of  directness  or  immediacy  [non-mediation]  is  restored, 
or  existence  is  the  restoration  of  being,  in  so  far  as  it  results  from  the  “ sublation”  of 
that  by  which  being  was  previously  [in  the  logico-dialectical  development]  mediated. 
Totality,  or  the  development  of  the  qualifications  of  ground  and  existence  in  one  sub- 
ject, constitutes  the  Thing.  A ‘ ‘ thing-in-itself,”  according  to  Hegel,  is  an  abstraction ; 
it  is  the  mere  reflection  of  the  thing  into  itself — in  distinction  from  its  reflection  into 
Other,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  attributes — and  conceived  as  the  unqualified  basis  of 
these  attributes.*  The  existence  of  things  involves  the  contradiction  between  subsist- 

* Hogol  hero  gives  to  this  Kantian  expression  an  altered  signification,  although  claiming  to  report  the 
Kantian  signification.  Kant  did  not  understand  by  the  ' ‘ thing-in-itsolf  ” the  thing  without  its  attributes  and 
apart  Irom  all  rciations  whatever,  but  only  the  thing  as  it  is  opart  from  a spocifiod  relation,  namely,  apart 
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encc  in  self  and  reflection  into  other,  or  between  matter  and  form  ; in  this  contradic- 
tion existence  is  Manifestation  or  Phenomenon.  Essence  must  manifest  itself.  Im- 
mediate being,  as  distinguished  from  essence,  is  appearance ; developed  appearing  is 
manifestation,  or  the  phenomenon.  The  essence  is  therefore  not  behind  or  transcen- 
dent to  the  phenomenon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  the  essence  which  exists, 
existence  is  pheuomcnaL  The  phenomenon  is  the  truth  of  being,  and  is  a determina- 
tion of  richer  content  than  being,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  united  in  itself  the  momenta. 
of  reflection  into  self  and  into  other,  whereas  being  or  immediacy  is  the  unrelated  and 
defective.  But  the  deficiency  of  the  phenomenal  is  that  it  is  so  broken  in  itself,  having 
its  support  not  in  itself,  which  deficiency  is  remedied  in  the  next  higher  category,  that 
of  Reality.  It  was  Kant’s  merit,  says  Hegel,  that  he  apprehended  that  to  which  the 
common  consciousness  ascribes  being  and  independence  as  purely  phenomenal ; but  he 
incorrectly  conceived  the  phenomenal  in  the  purely  subjective  sense,  and  distinguished 
from  it  “ the  abstract  essence,”*  under  the  name  of  the  thing-in-itself ; Fichte,  in  his 
subjective  idealism,  erroneously  confined  men  within  an  impenetrable  circle  of  purely 
subjective  representations ; it  is,  rather,  the  proper  nature  of  the  immediately  objectivo 
world  to  be  only  phenomenal  and  not  fixedly  and  independently  existing.  The  umty 
of  essence  and  existence,  or,  of  inner  and  outer,  when  it  has  become  immediate,  is 
reality ; to  it  belong  the  relations  of  substantiality,  causality,  and  reciprocity.  Reci- 
procity is  infinite  negative  relation  to  self.  But  this  reciprocal  motion,  which  remains 
thus  with  itself,  or  essence  which  has  returned  to  being,  the  latter  considered  in  the 
sense  of  simple  immediacy,  is  the  Conception. 

The  Conception  is  the  unity  of  being  and  essence,  the  truth  of  substance,  the  Free, 
as  independent  \fu,nklmi6nd(^ , substantial  power.  The  subjective  conception  develops 
itself  (1)  as  the  conception  as  such,  which  includes  in  itself  the  momenta  of  umversality , 
particularity,  and  singularity ; (2)  as  the  judgment  in  which  (a)  the  conception  is  posited 
as  particular,  and  (i)  is  separated  into  its  momenta,  and  (c)  the  singular  is  exhibited  as 
related  to  the  universal;  and,  finaUy,  (3)  as  the  syllogism,  which  is  the  unity  of  con- 
ception and  judgment,  being  conception  as  the  simple  identity  into  which  the  formal 
differences  of  the  judgment  have  returned,  and  judgment,  in  so  far  as  it  is  also  posited 
in  reality,  i.  e.,  in  the  difference  of  its  determinations  [the  Terms  of  the  Syllogism]. 
The  syUogisin  is  the  rational  and  all  that  is  rational  is  syllogistic ; it  is  the  orbit  in  which 
the  dialectical  development  of  the  ideal  momenta  of  the  Beal  revolves.  The  realization 
of  the  conception  in  the  syllogism  as  totality  re-entered  into  itself,  is  the  Objective.  Tho 
objective  conception  passes  through  the  momenta : Mechanism,  Chemism,  and  Teleology 
(which  must  each  be  here  understood  not  in  the  special  sense  peculiar  to  their  use  in 
natural  science,  but  in  the  general  metaphysical  sense).  In  the  realization  of  End 
or  Aim,  the  conception  declares  itself  as  the  intrinsic  [an  sich  seiende\  essence  of  the 
Objective.  The  unity  of  tho  conception  and  of  its  reality,  the  intrinsic  unity  ° ° 

subjective  and  objective,  posited  as  independent  (as  being  for  self),  is  the  Idea  The 
momenta  of  the  Idea  are  life,  cognition,  and  the  absolute  Idea ; tho  absolute  I^^a  w 
the  pure  form  of  tho  conception,  perceiving  its  content  as  itself,  the  self-knowmg  ru  , 
the  absolute  and  all  truth,  the  self -thinking  Idea  as  thinking  or  logical  Idea,  ibo 
absolute  freedom  of  tho  Idea  is  that  it  not  merely  passes  over  into  life,  and  not  merely, 


from  its  rcflecUon  in  onr  oonscioasnoss  (more  particularly,  apart  from  tho  immediate, 
ir  as  dlLued  or  guided  by  seuse-pereeptiou  and  dogmatic  thought).  Cf.  iu  my  Symm  of 
ThTorser^Ss  ou  thTdiflereLe  between  the  anUtheses:  Thiug-iu-itsell  and  Appoaruuce  (phenomenon), 
and  Essence  and  tho  Manifestation  of  Essence. 

* Eut  this,  &s  above  shown,  was  not  Kant’s  incauiug. 
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in  tlie  form  of  iinifco  knowledge,  makes  life  to  a^ypear  in  itself,  but  that  in  the  absolute 
truth  of  itself  it  determines  freely  to  emit  from  itself  the  moment  of  its  particularity 
or  of  its  first  determination  and  self-cxtemalization  \othcrncss,  A.ndey'ssciii\ , or  the  im- 
mediate [non-mediated]  Idea,  in  the  form  of  Nature,  which  is  the  reflection  of  the 
Idea.  The  fdea  as  Being,  or  the  Idea  being  [die  seiende  Jdeo\ , is  Nature. 

Nature  is  the  Idea  in  the  form  of  otherness,  or  of  self-alienation.  It  is  the  reflex 
of  spirit,  the  absolute  in  its  immediate  definite-being  [Basdni.  The  Idea  runs  through 
a series  of  stages,  from  its  abstract  being-out-of-self  in  space  and  time  to  the  bcing-in- 
self  of  individuality  in  the  animal  organism,  their  succession  depending  on  the  progres- 
sive realization  of  the  tendency  to  being-for-self,  or  to  subjectivity.  Its  leading  momenta 
^re  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  organic  processes.  In  gravity  the  Idea  is  discharged 
into  a body,  the  members  of  which  are  the  free  celestial  bodies ; then  externality  is 
developed  inwards  into  attributes  and  qualities,  which,  belonging  to  an  individual 
unity,  have  in  the  Chemical  Process  an  immanent  and  physical  motion  j in  vitality, 
finally,  gravity  is  discharged  into  members,  in  which  subjective  unity  remains.  This 
succession  is  not  conceived  by  Hegel  as  a temporal  one,  for  only  spirit,  he  says,  has 
history,  while  in  nature  all  forms  are  Contemporaneous  j the  higher,  which  in  the  dia- 
lectical development  is  the  later,  but  which  is  the  ideal  pHus  of  the  lower,  is  only  in 
spiritual  Ufe  chronologically  later. 

The  death  of  mere  immediate,  particular  life  is  the  birth  of  Spirit.  Spirit  is  the 
being-with-self  [Beisklisdn]  of  the  Idea,  or  the  Idea  returning  from  its  self-alienation 
to  self.  Its  development  is  the  gradual  advance  from  natural  determinatcncss  to  free- 
dom. Its  momenta  arc  subjective,  objective,  and  absolute,  spirit. 

Subjective  spirit,  in  its  immediate  blending  with  natural  determinateness,  or  the  soul 
in  its  relation  to  the  body,  is  the  subject  of  Anthropology.  Phenomenology,  as  the 
second  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Subjective  Spirit,  considers  the  manifestations  of  spirit  at 
the  stage  of  reflection,  in  sensuour  consciousness,  perception,  understanding,  self-con- 
sciousness, and  reason.  Psydhology  considers  spirit  as  intelligence  (theoretical),  will 
(practical),  and  cthicality  (free).  Intelligence  finds  itself  determined,  but  posits  that 
which  it  finds  as  its  own,  when  it  comprehends  that  the  universe  is  the  self -realizing  end 
of  reason.  To  this  comprehension  it  arrives  by  the  way  of  praxis,  in  which  character 
is  determined  by  wfll.  The  unity  of  willing  and  thinking  is  the  energy  of  self-determin- 
ing freedom.  The  essence  of  ethicality  [social  morality,  SitUichkdt]  is,  that  the  wfll 
follow  only  ends  of  universal,  rational  scope. 

The  doctrine  of  Objective  Spirit  relates  to  the  forms  in  which  free  wfll  is  objectified. 
The  product  of  free  wfll,  as  an  objective  actuality,  is  legal  Right.  Right  is  an  actualiza- 
tion of  freedom,  and  is  opposed  only  to  the  arbitrary.  Right  as  such,  or  formal  and 
abstract  right,  in  which  free  wfll  is  immediate,  includes  the  right  of  property,  treaty 
right,  and  penal  right.  Property  is  the  definite-being  [I)aseiii\  which  the  person  gives 
to  his  freedom ; the  treaty  is  the  confluence  of  two  wills  in  a common  wfll ; penal  right 
is  right  against  injustice  (un-right) ; and  punishment  is  the  restoration  of  right  as  nega- 
tion of  its  negation.  After  formal  right  comes,  as  the  second  stage,  morality,  or  the 
wfll  reflected  into  itself,  the  wfll  in  its  self-determination  as  conscience ; while  the 
third  stage  is  the  ethical  stage,  in  which  the  individual  recognizes  himself  as  one  with 
the  ethical  substance,  viz.  ; with  the  family,  the  civil  society,  and  the  State.  The 
State  is  the  actuality  of  the  ethical  idea ; the  self-conscious  ethical  substance,  or 
ethical  spirit  developed  into  organized  actuality ; spirit,  which  is  present  in  the 
world;  the  divine  will,  as  present  spirit,  unfolding  itself  into  the  actual  shape  and 
organization  of  a world.  In  the  constitutional  monarchy,  the  political  fonn  of  the. 
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modem  world,  tho  forms  wliich  in  the  ancient  world  belonged  to  various  wholes,  viz.  . 
autocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  are  degraded  to  momenta : the  monarch  is  One ; in 
his  person  the  personality  of  the  State  is  actual ; he  is  the  chief  in  all  cases  of  formal 
decision.  In  the  administration  of  his  government  Some,  and  in  legislation,  as  far  as 
the  different  classes  participate  in  it,  the  Many  are  joined  with  him.  The  institution 
of  classes  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  formal  freedom  may  obtain  its 
right ; and  the  jury  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  right  of  subjective  self-consciousness 
may  be  satisfied.  The  principal  weight,  however,  is  laid  by  Hegel,  not  on  the  subjec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  reasoned  stmeture  of  the  State,  on 
the  architectonic  of  its  rationality.  His  political  philosophy  seeks  to  demonstrate  the 
rationality  of  the  actual  State,  and  is  accompanied  with  a sharp  criticism  of  those  who, 
relying  on  a reflection  and  a sentiment  founded  on  a subjective  conviction  of  superior 
knowledge,  take  pleasure  in  proposing  empty  ideals.  The  history  of  the  world,  which 
Hegel  conceives  substantially  as  identical  with  political  history,  is  viewed  by  him  as  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  freedom.  It  is  the  discipline  which 
overcomes  the  untractablcness  of  the  natural  will,  and  leads  through  substantial  free- 
dom to  subjective  freedom.  The  Orient  knew  and  knows  only  that  One  is  free,  the  Greek 
and  Koman  world  that  Some  are  free,  the  German  world  that  AU  are  free.  The  history 
of  the  world  begins  in  the  East,  but  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  light  of  self-consciousness 
rises.  In  the  substantial  shapes  assumed  by  the  Oriental  empires  aU  rational  qualifica- 
tions are  present,  but  so  that  the  subjects  remain  only  accidents.  Oriental  history 
represents  the  childhood  of  humanity.  The  Grecian  mind  corresponds  to  the  period 
of  youth.  Here  is  first  developed  the  empire  of  subjective  freedom,  but  only  under  the 
cover  of  substantial  freedom.  This  union  of  social  morality  and  subjective  ■ivill  is  the 
empire  of  freedom  under  the  form  of  beauty,  for  here  the  Idea  is  united  with  a plastic 
shape,  just  as  in  a work  of  fine  art  the  sensuous  bears  the  impress  and  is  the  expression 
of  lie  spiritual  This  is  the  time  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  quickly  passing  bloom. 
In  the  natural  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  universal  end  lies  the  natural,  substan- 
tial ethicality,  to  which  Socrates  opposed  morality,  which  latter  depends  on  the  reflec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  Subject;  it  was  necessary  that  substantial  ethicality 
should  become  involved  in  a struggle  with  subjective  freedom,  in  order  that  it  might 
form  itself  into  free  ethicality.  The  Roman  Empire  represents  the  age  of  manhood  in 
history.  It  is  the  empire  of  abstract  universality.  Individuals  are  sacrificed  to  the 
universal  end  of  the  State ; but  they  receive  as  a compensation  the  universality  of 
themselves,  i.  e.,  personality,  by  the  development  of  private  right.  The  Uko  fate  falls 
upon  the  nations.  The  pain  of  the  loss  of  national  independence  drives  the  spirit  back 
into  its  innermost  depths ; it  forsakes  the  world  from  which  its  gods  have  been  banished, 
and  begins  the  life  of  interiority.  The  absolute  will  and  the  will  of  the  individual 
become  one.  In  the  German  world  prevails  the  consciousness  of  recoucUiation.  At 
first  the  spirit  is  still  satisfied  in  its  interiority,  and  the  secular  is  left  to  be  cared  for  by 
those  who  are  barbarous  and  arbitrary ; but  at  last  the  Principle  itself  shapes  itself  to 
concrete  reality,  in  which  the  Subject  is  united  with  the  substance  of  the  spirit.  The 
realization  of  the  conception  of  freedom  in  the  goal  of  the  world’s  history.  Its  develop- 
ment is  the  true  theodicy. 

Absolute  Spirit,  or  religion  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  as  the  unity  of  subjec- 
tive and  objective  spirit,  is  realized  in  the  objective  form  of  intuition  or  of  immediate 
sensuous  knowledge,  as  art,  in  the  subjective  form  of  feeling  and  imagination,  as  reli- 
gion in  the  narrower  sense,  and,  finally,  in  the  subjective-objective  form  of  pure  thought, 
fts  philosophy.  The  beautiful  is  the  absolute  in  sensuoas  existence,  the  actuality  cf 
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the  Idea  in  the  form,  of  limited  manifestation.  Symbolic,  classical,  and  romantic  ai1: 
are  distinguished  by  the  varying  relation  in  which  they  present  idea  and  material.  In 
symbolic  art,  above  which,  notably,  the  Orientals  could  not  rise,  the  form  is  unable 
fiiUy  to  penetrate  and  permeate  the  material.  In  classical  beauty,  and  pre-eminently 
in  Grecian  art,  the  ideal  content  is  completely  discharged  into  sensuous  existence. 
Classical  art  dissolves  itself  negatively  in  the  satire,  the  artistic  product  of  the  Roman 
world,  internally  rent  and  decaying,  and  positively  in  the  romantic  art  of  the  Christian 
period.  Romantic  art  is  founded  on  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  element,  on 
depth  of  feeling  and  spirit,  on  the  infinitude  of  subjectivity.  It  is  art  going  out  of  and 
rising  above  itself,  yet  retaining  the  form  of  art.  The  system  of  the  arts  (architecture; 
sculpture;  music,  painting,  and  poetry)  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  of  art.  Poe- 
try, as  the  highest  of  the  arts,  takes  the  totality  of  all  forms  up  into  itself.  Religion 
is  the  form  which  absolute  truth  assumes  for  the  representative  consciousness,  or  for 
feeling,  representation,  and  the  reflecting  understanding,  and  hence  for  all  men.  The 
stadia  of  religion  in  its  historical  development  are  : 1.  The  natural  religions  of  the 
Orient,  in  which  God  is  conceived  as  a natural  substance  ; 2.  The  religions  in  which 
God  is  viewed  as  Subject,  in  particular,  the  Jewish  religion,  or  the  religion  of  sublim- 
ity ; the  Greek,  or  the  religion  of  beauty ; and  the  Roman,  or  the  religion  of  utflity 
or  adaptation ; 3.  The  absolute , religion,  which  recognizes  God  at  once  in  his  self- 
alienation  in  finitude  and  in  his  unity  with  the  finite  or  his  life  in  the  reconciled  com- 
munity or  church.  The  divine  Idea  unfolds  itself  in  three  forms  : These  are  (1)  Being 
eternally  in  and  with  itself,  the  form  of  universality,  God  in  his  eternal  idea  in  and  for 
himself,  the  kingdom  of  the  Father ; (2)  the  form  of  manifestation,  of  particularization, 
Being-for-Other  in  physical  nature  and  in  the  finite  spirit,  the  eternal  idea  of  God  in 
the  element  of  consciousness  and  mental  representation,  the  moment  of  difference,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  ; and  (3)  the  form  of  return  out  of  manifestation  into  self,  the  pro- 
cess of  reconciliation,  the  Idea  in  the  sphere  of  the  religious  community  or  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit.  The  true  sense  of  the  proofs  of  God’s  existence  is  that  in  them  the 
human  spirit  rises  to  God,  and  that  they  are  intended  to  express  this  movement  for 
thought.  The  cosmological  and  teleological  proofs  proceed  from  the  being  to  the  con- 
ception of  God,  the  ontological,  conversely,  from  conception  to  being.  Philosophy  is 
the  thinking  of  absolute  truth,  the  self- thinking  Idea,  self -knowing  truth,  self -compre- 
hending reason.  Philosophical  knowledge  is  the  conception  of  art  and  religion  known 
and  comprehended  in  thought.  The  true  systematic  development  of  philosophy  and 
its  historical  development  take  place  in  essentially  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  a pro- 
gress from  the  most  abstract  to  ever  richer  and  more  concrete  cognitions  of  truth. 
The  philosophies  of  the  Eleatics,  of  Heraclitus,  and  of  the  Atomists  correspond  with 
pure  being,  becoming,  and  being-for-self  or  independent  being  ; the  philosophy  of  Plato 
corresponds  with  the  categories  of  essence,  Aristotle’s  with  the  conception,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  with  thought  as  totality  or  the  concrete  Idea,  and  the  philosophy 
of  modem  times  with  the  Idea  as  spirit  or  the  self -knowing  Idea.  The  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy occupies  the  stand-point  of  consciousness,  the  Kantian  and  Fichtean  philosophies 
occupy  that  of  self-consciousness,  and  the  newest  philosophy  (Schelling’s  and  Hegel’s) 
occupies  the  stand-point  of  reason,  or  of  subjectivity  as  identical  with  substance  in  the 
form  of  intellectual  intuition  with  ScheUing,  and  in  that  of  pure  thought  or  absolute 
knowledge  with  Hegel.  The  principles  of  all  previous  systems  are  contained  as  sub- 
lated  momenta  in  the  absolute  philosophy.* 

* What  was  said  in  Vol.  I.,  § 4,  of  the  trath  in  fundamental  conception  and  tho  grandness  in  its  detailed 
elaboration— notwlthstauding  much  that  is  c.'caggcratcd,  arbitrary,  mid  distorted— of  Hegel's  view  of  tho  his- 
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§ 130.  Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermaclier  (17GS-1S34),  a con- 
teinporaiy  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  the  firet  and  last  of  whom 
he  sm-vivcd,  and  incited  especially  by  the  stndy  of  Kant,  Spinoza,  and 
Plato,  modified  the  Kantian  philosophy,  attempting  to  do  equal  justice 
to  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic  elements  contained  in  it.  Space  and 
tune  are  viewed  by  Schleiermacher  as  fonns  of  the  existence  of  things 
themselves  and  not  merely  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  In  like 
manner  Schleiermacher  concedes  to  the  Categories  validity  for  things 
themselves.  The  act  of  apprehension,  he  teaches,  depends  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  senses,  thi’ongh  which  the  being  of  things  is  taken  up  into 
our  consciousness.  The  doctrine  that  the  affection  of  the  senses  is  a 
condition  of  knowledge,  which  doctrine  Kant  had  inconsequently  as- 
sumed, and  Fichte,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency,  had  in  vain 
sought  to  disprove,  is  in  logical  agi’eement  with  the  whole  of  Schleier- 
macher’s  doctrine,  since  with  lum  space,  time,  and  causality  are  not 
merely  forms  of  a phenomenal  world  existing  solely  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  percipient  Subject,  but  are  also  forms  of  the  objecti\e, 
real  world  which  confi’onts  him  and  conditions  his  knowledge.  In 
thought,  which  elaborates  the  content  of  external  and  intemal  expe- 
rience, or  in  the  “intellectual  function ” which  siq^plements  the  “or- 
ganic function,”  Schleiermacher  detects,  with  Kant,  the  element  of 
spontaneity,  which  is  combined  in  man  with  receptivity,  or  the  djpviovi 
element  of  knowledge  which  co-operates  with  the  empirical  factor. 
Thi'ough  this  theory  of  cognition  Schleiermacher  avoids  the  dj^riori 
narrowness  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic.  The  plurality  of  co-existmg  ob 
jects  and  of  successive  processes  in  nature  and  mind  constitute  a unity 
which  is  not  invented  by  the  mind,  but  has  true  reality,  and  includes 
object  and  subject.  As  being  a real  unity,  the  world  of  manifold  ex- 
istence constitutes  an  articulate  whole.  The  totality  of  all  existing 
things  is  the  world  ; the  miity  of  the  imiveise  is  the  Deity.  AVhatevei 
affirmations  are  made  with  reference  to  the  Deity  must  be  either  nega- 
tive or  figiu’ative  and  anthropomorphitic.  A reciprocity  of  influences 
exerted  and  received  unites  all  the  parts  of  the  univeise.  Every  pari, 
therefore,  is  both  active  and  passive.  With  human  activity  is  con- 


torr  o£  philosophy,  con  ho  cxtcndca  in  csscnlially  tho  same  sense  to  his  whole  system.  Docicledly  as  ncgcl 
rejMts  in  principle  every  form  ot  dualism,  yet,  in  the  method  of  his  system  which  elevates  dialectical  con- 
stmetion  in  opposition  to  empiricism  to  an  independent  power  and  separates  “pure  thought  froin  its  empiri- 
cal basU,  he  really  sete  up  a dualism,  which  is  not  removed  by  tho  supplementary  reforcnco  made  to  ex,^ 
rience.  The  same  justice  has  not  been  done  by  Hegel  to  tho  realistic  side  of  the  Kantian  phUosophy  as  to 
tho  idealistic  aide.  Hence  tho  greater  prominence,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  one-sided  exaggeration,  given 
the  former  side  in  post  Hegelian  philosophy. 
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iiectcd.  the  feeling  of  freedom,  and  with  passibility  that  of  dependence. 
With  reference  to  the  Infinite,  as  the  unity  of  the  universe,  man  has  a 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  In  this  feeling  religion  has  its  root. 
Religious  ideas  and  dogmas  are  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  as  such  are  specifically  distinguished  from  scientific 
speculation,  wliich  strives  to  reproduce  in  subjective  consciousness  the 
world  of  objective  reality.  He  who  seeks  to  transform  dogmas  into 
philosophemes,  or  to  pliilosophize  in  theology,  mistakes  the  limits  both 
of  philosophy  and  theology ; only  a formal  use  can  bo  made  of  phi- 
losophy in  theology.  Philosophy  should  not  be  made  the  servant  of 
theology,  nor  theology  of  pliilosophy ; each  is  free  within  its  own  limits. 
Schleiermacher’s  attention  was  directed  not  only  to  dialectic — which 
includes  with  him  speculative  theology — and  philosophical  ethics,  but 
also  to  Chr'istian  dogmatics  and  Chilstian  ethics.  Iir  the  place  of  Kant’s 
too  narrow  conception  of  duty,  by  which  the  specific  and  variable  is 
sacrificed  to  the  imivereal,  Schleiermacher  substituted  the  doctrine  that 
each  one’s  duty  varies  according  to  his  individuality.  Schleiermacher’s 
ethics  includes  the  doctrmes  of  goods,  of  virtue,  and  of  duties.  In  the 
highest  good,  which  he  defines  as  the  supremo  unity  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  Schleiermacher  finds  the  ethical  end  of  man,  in  duty  the  law 
of  advancement  towards  this  end,  and  in  virtue  the  moving  force. 
Schleiermacher’s  ethics  is  predominantly  doctrine  of  goods.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Schleiermacher  more  expressly  defines  and  formulates, 
on  the  one  hand  the  opposition,  and  on  the  other,  the  union  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  most  resembles  Schelhng’s  manner,  in  his  philosophy  of 
identity.  In  point  of  ideal  content,  systematic  division,  and  terminolo- 
gy, Schleiermacher’s  system  was  not  developed  by  him  into  a thorough- 
ly finished  and  all-including  whole,  and  is,  therefore,  far  inferior  in 
formal  perfection  to  Hegel’s,  and  also  to  Herbart’s  system ; but  it  is 
free  from  many  defects  of  narroAvness  which  are  inseparably  involved 
in  these  systems,  and  in  its  still  largely  unfinished  form  is  more 
capable  than  any  other  post-Kantian  philosophy  of  a pure  develop- 
ment, by  which  the  various  defects  of  other  systems  may  be  remedied. 

Bchleionnocher’a  Works  have  been  publisbed  in  three  Series:  1.  AVorks  on  Theology;  2.  Sermons;  3. 
rhilosophicol  and  Miscellaneous  AVritings,  Berlin,  1835-04.  The  third  series  contains  the  following  yolumcs : 
I.  GruiuUinten  einer  JCrllik  der  bisherlgeti  SiuenUhre ; Monologe ; vertraute  Britfe  ilber  F.  ScMegeVa 
Lucinde ; OedanJceii  ilber  Universililten  im  dcutschen  Slnne,  etc.  II.  Philos.  «.  verm.  Schrtflen.  III. 
Peden  und  Abh.,  der  K.  Academle  derWlss.  vorgetragen,  mis  Sc/lVs  handschr.  FTachl.  hrsg.  von  L.  Jonas, 
' IV.  1.  Gesch.  der  Philos.,  hrsg.  von  IT.  Filter.  IV.  2.  Dialetik,  hrsg.  von  L.  Jonas.  V.  Entwurf  eines 
Sgstems  der  Sittenlehre,  hrsg.von  A.  SchweUer.  VI.  Psychotogie,  hrsg.  von  George.  VII.  Aesthetik,  hrsg. 
von  C.  Lommatesch.  VIII.  Die  ichre  vom  Slaat,  hrsg.  von  Chr.  A.  Brandis.  IX.  Erziehungslehre, 
hrsg.  ton  0.  Platz.  A brief  compilation  of  pithy  e.’cLracts  from  Schiciermachcr’s  work.s,  well  adapted  for  an 
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Introduction  to  the  latter,  are  the  Ideen,  R^exlonen  und  Betrachtungen  a us  SchleVa  Werken,  cd.  byL. 
T.  LanoizoUc,  Berlin,  1854.  Of  Schlelermachor’s  life  and  personal  relations  his  copious  correspondence  fur- 
nishes the  most  trustworthy  Information.  The  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  J.  Chr.  Gass  have  been 
published  by  the  latter’s  son,  IV.  Gass,  with  a biographical  preface,  Bcrl.,  1852.  All  of  Schleiormacher’s  cor- 
respondence, which  has  been  preserved  and  is  of  general  interest,  has  been  edited  and  published  by  Ludwig 
Jonas,  and,  after  his  death,  by  Wilh.  Dilthey,  under  the  title : Aus  ScAleiermacAer’s  Leben,  in  Briefen.  Vol. 
I. : From  SohL’s  childhood  till  his  appointment  at  Halle,  in  October,  1801,  Berlin,  1858, 2d  ed.,  1860  ; Vol.  II.: 
Till  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  12,  1834,  Berlin,  1858,  2d  cd.,  1860 ; Vol.  HI. : Schl.’s  corrcspondenco 
with  friends  till  his  removal  to  Halle,  chiefly  with  Friedr.  and  Aug.  Wilh.  Schlegel,  Berlin,  1801 ; Vol.  IV.  : 
Bchl.’s  letters  to  Brlnckmann,  correspondence  with  his  friends  from  1804  to  1831,  Memoirs,  "Dialog  iiber  das 
Anstdndige,"  Reviews,  Berlin,  1863.  A short  autobiography  of  Schl.,  extending  to  April,  1794,  is  given  in  VoL 

1.,  pp.  3-16.  A comprehensive  biographical  work  on  Schl.  (by  Wilh.  Dilthey)  has  followed.  Of  those  who 
have  treated  of  Sohl.’s  philosophical  and  theological  doctrines,  we  may  mention  in  particular : Chr.  Jul. 
Braniss,  Ueber  Sckl.'s  Glaubenslehre,  Berlin,  1824 ; C.  Rosenkranz,  Krittk  der  SchleiermacliAr'scheyt  Blau- 
benslehre,  KOnigsberg,  1836 ; Hartenstein,  De  elhtces  a Schl.  proposUos  fundamento,  Leipa,  1837 ; cf.  also 
occasional  passages  in  H.’s  Ethik ; Dav.  Friedr.  Strauss,  Schleierm.  und  Daub  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  ,filr  die 
Theologle  unserer  Zeit,  in  the  Hdllische  Jahrb.filr  deuische  IFlss.  «.  Kunst,  1839,  repr.  in  Charakterislilen 
und  Krltiken,  Lcips.,  1839;  Schallcr,  Vorl.  fiber  Schl.,  Halle,  1844;  VfeisscahOTn,  Vorlesungcn  iiber  Schl.'s 
Dtalektik  und  Dogmallk,  Lcips.,  1847-49 ; F.  Vorliinder,  Schleiermacher's  SiUenlehre,  Marburg,  1851 ; Sigwart, 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Erkenntisslehre  und  der  psychologischen  Voraussetsungen  Schleiermacher's  far 
die  Grundbegriffe  seiner  Glaubenslehre,  in  the  Jahrb.  fhr  deuische  Theologle,  ed.  by  Liebner,  Domcr,  Ehren- 
fcuchter,  Landerer,  Palmer,  and  Weizsficker,  Vol.  II.,  1867,  pp.  267-327  and  829-864  (mth  which  cf.  Domer’s 
rejoinder,  ibid.,  p.  499) ; C.  -A.  Aubcrlen,  Schlelermacher,  eln  Charaklerbild.  Basel,  1859 ; E.  Zeller,  Zum  12. 
Februar,  in  the  Freuss.  Jahrb.,  III.,  1869,  pp.  176-194,  reprinted  in  ZeUer’s  Vortr.  u.  Abh.,  pp.  178-201 ; Kad 
Schwarz,  Schlelermacher,  seine  Personlichkeit  und  seine  Theologie,  Gotha,  1861 ; Bobertag,  Schl.  als  Fhllo- 
soph,  in  tho  Frol.  Kirchenz.,  1861,  No.  47 ; Sigwart,  SehX.  in  seinen  Bezlehungen  zu  dem  Athenceum  der 
beidmi  Schlegel  (Progr.  of  the  Sem.  at  Blaubeuren),  Tdbingen,  1861 ; Schlottmann,  Drel  Gegner  (Schenkel, 
Stahl  and  Philippi)  des  NcAtefemuicAer’scften  Bellglonsbegriffs,  in  the  Deutsche  Zeiischr.  fiir  christl.  1I7««. 
u.  christl.  Leben,  N.  S.  IV.,  1861,  OcL  ; Wilh.  Dilthey,  Schl.'s  politische  Gesinnung  und  iTirksamkeU,  in  tho 
Freuss.  Jahrb.,  X.,  1862 ; Gull.  Dilthey,  De  principiia  elhlcea  Scheiermacheri  (Dies,  inaug.),  Deri.,  1864 ; 
Bud.  Ttn-rmnnn,  Schl.'s  Ati/dnge  im  Schriftslellem,  Bonn,  1864;  tho  same,  Schlelermacher,  sein  Leben  und 
Virken,  Elberfeld,  1868;  W.  Beyschlag,  Schl.  als  politischer  Charakter,  Berlin,  1866;  Rich.  v.  Kittlitz, 
Schleiermacher's  Bildungsgang,  eln  blographisclier  Versuch,  Leipsic,  1867;  Wilh.  DUthey,  Leben  &hleier- 
macher's  Vol  I 1867-70 ; Daniel  Schenkel,  Friedr.  Schlelermacher,  ein  Lebens-  und  Cliarakterblld,  eur 
Erinnerung  an  den  21.  Nov.,  1768,  Elberfeld,  1868;  A.  Baur,  Schleiermacl^'s  chrlstliae  L^ensansc^tnn- 
gen,  Lcips.,  1868;  Franz  Hirsch,  Schl.  in  Ostpreussen,  in  tho  Allpreuss.  MoiuUasclir.,  1^.,  No.  R 186. , 
Liil  Schilrer,  Schl.'s  Bellgionsbegriff  und  die  phllos.  Voraussetzungen  c^selben  (Inaug. 

1868;  P.  Schmidt,  5pl«o«r  und  Schlelermacher,  die  Geschichte  ihrer  Sgstenm  und 

hdltnlss  Berlin  1868.  On  tho  occasion  of  tho  centennial  celebration  on  the  21st  of  November,  186^  od- 

dnrff  T Dunckcr  Friekcy,  L.  George,  Hagcnbach,  Henke,  Kahnis,  Lipsius  (in  Hilgcnfcid  s ZeiMcAr. /,7r 
miss' Theologle)  F.  Nitzsch,  A.  Petersen,  Horm.  Reuter,  A.  Buge,  H.  G.  Sack,  E.  0.  ^hellenbeig, 
kel,  L.  Schul  J,  Sigivart  (in  the  Jahrb.  f iir  deuische  Theologle).  H. 

Woitersdorf,  and  others.  Cf.  also  works  and  opuscules  by  Carl 

18691  Th  EiscnlohrfDte/desder  Volksschule  nach  Schleierm.,  Stuttgard,  1852,  f 

11.,  1 ami  2),  Karl  Stcftensen(  Die  mfssenscA.RedeutuncrScAlelcrmncAers,!  Theil  seiner 

Zeltgesch.,  Vol.  82,  Nov.,  1868),  P.  Leo  (Schl.'s philos.  Grunda,tschauung 

Gecianle,  VIII.,  8,  I860).  [.Arte,  on  S.  in  Christ.  Exam.  vol.  53,  and  Westm.  Rev.  vo . . 

Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermacher,  son  of  a Reformed  clergyman,  wm  bom  at 
Breslau  Nov  21, 17G8.  He  was  brought  up  as  a member  of  the  commumty  of  Mora^an 
S™  thee  fem  ot  Wth  squired  the  me.  p.olouhd  mnueBce  eve,  he 
tendencies  : an  influence  which  continued  indestmctibly  to  assert  its  power,  even 
^rom  his  Nineteenth  year),  impelled  by  the  need  of  indep^dent  "atm^  ho 
had  renounced  his  outward  connection  with  tho  Moravians,  and  was  no  longer  ab 
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approve  the  definite  substance  of  their  faith.  From  the  spring  of  1780  until  autumn 
in  1785  he  was  educated  in  the  Fmdagogium  at  Nicsky;  thence  he  was  received  into 
the  Seminary  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Barby,  which  he  quitted  in  May,  1787.  After 
completing  the  theological  course  at  Halle,  he  occupied  (Oct.,  1790,  to  May,  1793)  a po- 
sition as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna-Schlobitten.  Soon  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  Seminar  fur  gdchrte  Sclmlen"  at  Berlin,  which  was  under  GedOce’s  direc- 
tion. From  1794  to  1790  he  was  assistant  preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  Warthe,  1796- 
1802  chaplain  at  the  Chanle-IIum  at  Berlin,  1802-1804  court-chaplain  at  Stolpe,  and 
1804-1800  Professor  Extraordinarius  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at  Halle  on  the 
Saale.  Being  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  to  give  up  this  last 
position,  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  labors,  and  co-operated  in  his  measure  with 
Fichte  and  other  patriotic  men  in  bracing  the  public  mind  for  the  work  of  a future 
emancipation  of  the  Fatherland  from  foreign  domination.  From  1809  he  preached 
at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  in  Berlin.  On  the  founding  of  the  Berlin  University  he 
received  in  it  an  appointment  as  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology,  which  position  he 
retained  till  his  death  on  the  12th  of  February,  1834.  In  addition  to  his  courses  of 
theological  lectures  he  delivered  philosophical  lectures  on  various  branches  of  philoso- 
phy. He  became  early  familiar  with  the.  Kantian  philosophy,  being  especially  occupied 
in  studying  and  criticising  it  in  the  decennium  1780-1796.  Subsequently  he  directed 
a critical  attention  to  the  speerdations  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Ho  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Spinoza’s  doctrine  (probably  in  the  year  1794)  through  Jacobi’s  exposi- 
tion of  it  (1785).  Afterwards  he  interested  himself  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
of  earlier  philosophers.  His  attention  had  previously,  but  with  far  less  interest,  been 
directed  to  Aristotle.  Schleiermacher  developed  his  own  ideas  at  first  chiefly  in  the 
criticism  of  other  systems,  but  afterwards  proceeded  more  and  more  independently  and 
constructively.  In  1817  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  ho 
wrote  a series  of  opuscules  relating  mostly  to  Greek  philosophy.  In  the  year  1817  he  was 
President  of  the  Synod  assembled  at  Berlin  to  deliberate  on  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
anePReformed  Churches.  But  the  kind  of  union  for  which  Schleiermacher  labored, 
namely,  the  free  union  of  the  two  Churches  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  all  forms  of 
doctrine  and  cultus,  provided  they  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  to 
be  determined  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  preachers  and  churches, 
was  radically  different  from  the  more  rigidly  legal  and  doctrinal  union  which  was  in 
the  end  effected.  Schleiermacher’s  warning,  addressed  to  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  not 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  associated  in  history  with  the  corruption  of  the  true  idea  of 
union,  was  not  effectual  in  turning  him  from  the  course  finally  chosen  by  him,  but  was 
only  received  as  a personal  insult.  In  consequence  of  this  conflict,  and  OTvdng  also  to 
his  liberal  political  activity,  previously  as  well  as  subsequently  to  this  period,  Schleier- 
macher experienced  as  constantly  the  disfavor  of  the  government  as  Hegel  enjoyed  its 
favor  and  active  support.  It  was  not  tfll  in  his  last  years  that,  through  the  mr.tual 
advances  of  both  parties,  friendly  relations  were  in  a measure  restored.  As  preacher. 
University  Professor,  and  author,  Schleiermacher’s  activity  was  extremely  varied  and 
salutary.  In  the  fields  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  ancient  learning,  his  labors  were 
broadly  stimulating,  intellectually  awakening,  and  indicating  new  paths.  “ Schleier- 
macher” (says  ZeUer  in  his  Vm-tr.  u.  Abh.,  Leipsic,  1805,  pp.  179  and  200)  “was  not 
only  the  greatest  theologian  that  the  Protestant  Church  has  had  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  ; not  only  a churchman,  whose  grand  ideas  of  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
confessions,  of  a more  liberal  constitution  of  the  Church,  of  the  rights  of  science  and 
of  individuality  in  religion,  will  force  their  way  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  and  have  even 
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now  begun  to  come  forth  again  from  the  deep  eclipse  wliich  they  have  sufEcrod  ; not 
only  a gifted  preacher,  a highly-endowed  and  deep-working  religions  teacher,  forming 
the  heart  by  the  understanding  and  the  understanding  by  the  heart : but  Schleiermacher 
was  also  a philosopher,  who,  without  having  any  finished  formal  system,  yet  scattered 
the  most  fruitful  seeds ; an  investigator  of  antiquity,  whose  works  introduced  a new  era 
in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  ; a man,  finaUy,  who  co-operated  honestly  in  the 
work  of  Prussia  s and  Germany's  political  regeneration  j who,  in  personal  intercourse, 
exerted  a stimulating,  educating,  and  instructing  influence  on  countless  minds,  and 
who  awakened  in  many  an  altogether  new  intellectual  life.  Schleiermacher  was  the 
first  one  to  investigate  with  comparative  thoroughness  the  peculiar  nakire  of  religion, 
and  thereby  to  do  an  incalculable  service  also  in  the  way  of  practically  determining  its 
relations  to  other  fields  of  thought ; he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
men  who  for  more  than  a century  have  been  laboring  to  sift  what  is  of  universal  human 
import  from  the  mass  of  positive  tradition,  to  transform  what  the  past  has  given  us,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  times,  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  protagonists  of 
modem  Humaujsm.” 

Among  Schleiermacher’s  writings  the  following  deserve  especial  mention : TJebcr 
(lie  Religion,  Rcclcn  an  die  GeUldeten  unter  ihren  Yen-dchten'n,  Berlin,  1799;  2d  cd., 
l^OG ; 3d  ed.,  1821;  frequently  reprinted  since  Schl.’s  death.  Monohgen,  cine 
Nevjcthrsgabe,  1800,  etc.  Vertmute  Briefe  F.  Schlcgd's  Ladnde  (publ.  anony- 
mously), 1800.  Predigten,  1st  Collection,  1801;  2d  Coll.,  1808;  3d  Coll.,  1814; 
4th  Coll.,  1820;  Fextpredigten,  1820  and  ’33;  Zur  JDenhfder  der  Avgsb.  Con- 
fession, 1831  ; further  collections  of  sermons  appeared,  after  Schleiermacher's 
death,  in  his  Complete  Works.  Grundlinien  einer  Kntik  der  bislierigen  Sittenlehrc, 
Berlin,  1803.  Platon's  Werke,  ubenrsetzt  und  mit  Finleitnngen  und  Anmerkungen 
versehen,  I.,  1 and  2;  II.,  1-3;  III.,  1,  Berlin,  1804r-28,  etc.  Die  Weihnachtsfeier, 
1806,  etc.  Der  cliristliche  Glaube  nach  den  Grundsdtzen  der  evangdischen  Kirdhe,  Ber- 
lin, 1821-22;  2d  revised  edition,  1830-31 ; frequently  reprinted  since  Schl.’s  death. 
Of  his  posthumous  works  the  following  (in  addition  to  the  Gesch.  der  Philos,  cited 
above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10)  are  those  of  most  philosophical  importance  : Entwurf  eincs 
Systems  der  Sittenlehre,  hrsg.  von  Schweizer,  1835,  and  Grundriss  der  philos.  Ethik  mit 
eirdeitender  Vom'ede  hrsg.  von  A.  Twesten,  1841  (with  which  cf.  Die  christliche  Sitte, 
nach  den  Grundsdtzen  der  evangdischen  Kirche  im  Zusammenhang  dargestdlt,  hrsg.  von 
Jonas^  1843).  Dialektik  hrsg.  von  Jonas,  1839.  Aesthetik,  hrsg.  von  G.  Lommatzsch, 
1842.  Die  Lehre  vom  Staat,  hrsg.  von  Ghr.  A.  Brandis,  1845.  Erziehungslehre,  hrsg. 
von  G.  Plate,  1849.  Psychologie,  7irsg.  von  George,  1804.  (The  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  published  in  1864  under  the  editorship  of  Rutenik,  produced  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery  a not  inconsiderable  impression  among  the  largo  number  of  those  who 
heard  them.  In  particular,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  partly  a direct  anticipation 
of  David  Friedr.  Strauss’s  critique  of  the  evangelical  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
appeared  soon  after  Schleiermacher’s  death,  and  partly  to  have  led  indirectly  to  it ; 
the  latter,  namely,  in  so  far  as  the  partial  critique  of  Schleiermacher  would  necessarily 
provoke  a uniform  extension  of  the  same  critique  to  points,  with  reference  to  which 
Schleiermacher  had  held  back,  especially  when  taken  up  by  a consequent  thinker,  who 
had  learned  from  the  Hegelian  philosophy  not  to  connect  his  religious  interest  unth  any 
person,  but  with  the  Idea  itself,  which,  ns  Strauss — on  the  authority  of  tho  Hegelian 
jirinciplcs  and  indeed  after  the  precedent  of  Kant  in  his  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason, 

2d  ed.,  p.  597,  and  in  his  Rdigvm  within  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  i?ca5o;i— affirmed,  did 
not  like  to  pour  out  all  its  riches  into  any  one  individual.  In  an  historical  iioint  of  view  . 
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these  lectures  have  now  scarcely  any  value,  but  their  importance  is  great  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  theology  of  Schleiennacher  and  the  course  of  German  theology 
in  its  more  recent  development.) 

Equally  animated  by  deep  religious  feeling  and  filled  with  an  earnest  scientific  spirit, 
Schleiennacher  seeks  visibly  in  all  his  works  to  contribute  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  which  he  indicates  as  the  goal  of  the  Reformation  and  as  the  special  want 
of  the  present  time;  “to  establish  an  eternal  compact  between  vital  Christiau  faith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific  inquiry,  left  free  to  labor  independently  for  itself,  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  former  may  not  hinder  the  latter,  nor  the  latter  exclude  the  former.” 

In  the  “Discourses  on  Religion”  {Eedcn  iiber  die  Rdigion ; 1st  Discourse : Justifi- 
cation, 2d : On  the  Essence  of  Religion,  3d  : On  Religious  Culture,  4th  ; On  the  Social 
Principle  in  Religion,  or  on  Church  and  Priesthood,  5th  : On  Religions)  Schleiermacher 
seeks  to  show  what  is  the  nature  and  what  the  justification  of  religion.  As  Kant  in 
his  critique  of  the  reason  opposes  that  philosophic  dogmatism  which  pretends  to  prove 
theoretically  the  reaUty  of  the  objects  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason,  while  he  recognizes 
and  enforces  the  moral  truth  of  those  ideas  as  objects  of  faith,  so  Schleiermacher 
denies  the  scientific  truth  of  the  teachings  of  theological  dogmatism,  but  admits  that 
religion  is  founded  in  man  on  a special  and  noble  faculty,  namely,  on  religious  feeling, 
which  is  the  direction  of  the  spirit  toward  the  infinite  and  eternal ; and  he  finds  the 
true  import  of  theological  notions  and  doctrines  in  this,  that  through  them  the  reli- 
gious feeling  comes  to  expression ; but  when  that  whose  office  is  simply  to  indicate  our 
feelings  and  represent  them  in  words  is  taken  for  objective  science,  or  for  science  and 
religion  at  once,  there  follows  inevitably  a decline  into  mysticism  and  mythology. 
Kant  needed,  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  moral  consciousness  to  vindicate,  by  means 
of  his  Postulates,  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  “ Ideas  of  the  reason,”  a critique  of 
the  theoretical  reason,  to  show  that  there  was  space  left  for  the  objects  of  these 
“Ideas”  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  that  is  finite  and  therefore  only  phenomenal. 
Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  since  he  seeks  not  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  objects 
of  our  religious  notions,  but  only  the  legitimacy  of  the  subjective  spiritual  states  which 
aro  expressed  by  means  of  these  notions,  needs  no  open  space  for  the  infinite  outside 
the  finite,  is  able  to  leave  to  the  finite  its  objective  reality,  “which  is  reflected  in  our 
consciousness,”  inviolate,  and  finds,  like  Spinoza  (from  whom,  however,  he  differs 
essentially  by  his  recogmtion  of  the  worth  and  significance  of  individuahty),  in  the 
midst  of  the  finite  and  perishable  itself  the  infinite  and  etemaL  In  opposition  to  the 
idealistic  speculation  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Schleiermacher  demands  a realism  which 
shall  not  indeed  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  finite  in  its  isolation,  but  shall 
consider  each  thing  in  its  union  \vith  the  whole  and  with  the  eternal  (or,  in  Spinoza’s 
phraseology:  sub  specie  mterni) ; to  feel  one’s  self  one  with  this  Eternal,  says  Schleier- 
macher, is  religion.  ‘ ‘ If  man  does  not  become  one  with  the  eternal  in  the  immediate 
unity  of  his  intuition  and  feeling,  he  remains  eternally  separated  from  it  in  the  derived 
unity  of  consciousness.  But  what,  then,  will  become  of  the  highest  utterance  of  the 
speculation  of  our  days,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  this  finished,  rounded  Idealism,  if  it 
does  not  again  sink  back  into  this  original  unity,  so  that  the  humility  of  religion 
may  cause  this  proud  speculation  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  another  realism  tb.-m 
that  to  which  it  so  boldly  and  with  perfect  justice  a.sserts  its  own  superiority  ? It 
will  annihilate  the  universe  while  seemingly  seeking  to  construct  it,  and  will  degrade 
it  to  the  signification  of  a mere  allegory,  to  an  empty  shadow  of  the  narroivness  and 
limitation  of  its  vacant  consciousness.  Offer  reverentially  with  me  a lock  to  the 
manes  of  the  holy,  rejected  Spinoza!  He  was  filled  with  the  lofty  world-spirit; 
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tlie  infinite  was  bis  beginning  and  bis  end ; tbe  universe  bis  only  and  eternal  love.  Tn 
boly  innooonce  and  deep  bumility  be  saw  bimself  in  tbe  mirror  of  tbe  eternal  world, 
and  saw  bow  bo  too  was  its  most  lovely  mirror  ; full  of  religion  was  be  and  full  of  boly 
spirit,  and  bence  be  stands  there  alone  and  unrivalled,  master  in  bis  art,  but  exalted 
above  tbe  profane  guild,  without  disciples  and  without  ehul  right.” 

Science,  says  Scbleicrmacber,  is  the  existence  of  things  in  human  reason  ; art  and 
cultured  skill  are  the  existence  of  human  reason  in  things,  to  which  it  gives  measure, 
shaije,  and  order ; religion,  tbe  necessary  and  indispensable  third  to  these  two,  is  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  tbe  unity  of  reason  and  nature,  of  tbe  univei-sal  being  of 
all  that  is  finite  in  tbe  infinite  and  through  tbe  infinite,  and  of  all  that  is  temporal  in 
the  eternal  and  through  tbe  eternal.  Piety,  devotion,  as  the  direction  of  the  spirit  to 
the  eternal,  is  that  state  of  spiritual  excitation  to  which  aU  tbe  utterances  and  deeds 
of  divinely-inspired  men  point;  it  does  not  produce,  it  accompanies  knowledge  and 
moral  action ; but  with  it  immorality  and  tbe  conceit  of  knowledge  cannot  co-exist. 
Whatever  advances  genuine  art  and  science  is  a means  of  religious  culture.  True 
science  is  completed  perceptien,  true  praxis  is  self-produced  culture  and  art,  and  true 
religion  is  sense  and  taste  for  tbe  infinite.  To  seek  to  possess  either  of  tbe  former 
without  tbe  latter,  or  to  imagine  that  one  does  thus  possess  either,  is  a sacrilegious 
error.  The  universe  is  tbe  scene  of  uninterrupted  actmty,  and  reveals  itself  to  us  in 
every  moment ; and  when,  through  tbe  impressions  which  it  thus  produces  directly 
upon  and  indirectly  within  us,  we  take  up  into  our  lives  every  separate  and  finite  object, 
regarded  not  by  itself  alone,  but  as  a part  of  the  whole,  as  a representation  of  the 
infinite,  and  when  we  find  herein  the  motive  for  our  action,  this  is  religion. 

The  communion  of  those  who  have  already  inwardly  ripened  into  the  devout  spirit 
is  the  communion  of  the  true  church.  Particular  churches  furnish  the  bond  of  union 
between  pious  of  this  class,  and  those  who  are  still  seeking  after  piety.  The  difference 
between  the  priests  and  laity  can  only  be  a relative  one.  He  is  called  to  be  a priest, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  so  peculiarly  and  completely  developed  in  himself  his 
faculty  of  feeling,  as  to  acquire  a facility  in  any  kind  of  expression. 

The  idea  of  religion  includes  the  complex  of  all  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Deity ; but 
the  various  rdigiona  are  the  definite  shapes  in  which  the  one  universal  religion  must 
express  itself,  and  in  which  alone  a true  individual  development  of  the  religious  nature 
is  possible ; the  so-called  natural  or  rational  religion  is  a mere  abstraction.  The  dif- 
ferent religions  are  religion  as,  stripped  of  its  infinity  and  often  in  impoverished  fonn, 
as  it  were  an  incarnate  God,  it  has  appeared  among  men,  which  appearance  is  a work, 
extending  in  infinitum,  of  that  spirit  which  is  revealed  in  aU  human  history.  The  man- 
ner in  which  man  has  the  Deity  present  to  him  in  his  feeling  decides  respecting  the  worth 
of  his  religion.  The  three  principal  religious  stadia,  in  this  regard,  are  (1)  the  stadium  at 
which  the  world  appears  as  a chaotic  unity,  and  the  Deity  is  represented  to  the  mind 
cither  in  the  form  of  personality,  as  a fetish,  or  impersonally,  as  blind  fate  ; (2)  the  sta- 
dium at  which  the  definite  pluraUty  of  heterogenous  elements  and  forces  is  most  promi- 
nent in  man’s  conception  of  the  world,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  either  polytheistic,  as 
among  the  Hellenes,  or  takes  the  form  of  a recognition  of  necessity  in  nature,  m wdth 
Lucretius ; (3)  the  stadium  at  which  being  is  conceived  and  represented  as  totality,  as 
imity  in  plurality,  or  as  system,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  either  monotheistic  or  pan- 
theistic. In  Judaism  the  properly  religious  clement,  or  the  consciousness  winch  every- 
where gleams  through,  of  man’s  position  in  the  universe  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
eternal,  takes  the  form  of  the  conception  of  direct  retribution,  of  a reaction  of  the  infi- 
nite against  the  finite,  the  latter  being  viewed  as  having  its  source  in  the  arbitrary  or 
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accidents.  Tlio  Deity  is  conceived  only  as  rewarding,  punishing,  correcting  whatever 
is  individual  in  the  individual.  The  original  conception  of  Christianity,  on  the  contrary , 
is  that  of  the  universal  tending  and  striving  of  all  finite  things  towards  the  unity  of  the 
whole;  and  it  represents  God’s  action  in  response  to  this  striving  as  an  action  of  recon- 
ciliation exerted  at  various  times  and  places  through  agencies  at  once  finite  and  infinite, 
human  and  divine.  The  sense  of  ruin  and  redemption,  of  enmity  and  reconciliation, 
is  fundamentally  characteristic  of  Christian  feeling.  Christianity,  detecting  in  all  that 
is  actual  the  element  of  unholiness,  proclaims  as  its  goal  infinite  holiness.  Christianity 
first  put  forth  the  requirement  that  piety  should  be  a permanent  state  in  man  and  not 
confined  to  particular  times  and  relations.  The  founder  of  Christianity  does  not  re- 
quire that  our  adoption  of  his  idea  be  consequent  upon  our  attachment  to  his  person, 
but  rather  the  reverse  ; the  greater  sin  is  the  sin  against  the  spirit.  The  peculiarity 
and  substance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  that  it  makes  the  idea  of  redemption  and 
reeonciliation  the  centre  of  religion.  But  Christ  himself  is  the  centre  of  all  reconcilia- 
tion. The  time  will  come  when  the  Father  will  be  all  in  all,  but  this  time  lies  out  of 
all  time. 

In  the  Monologues  (1.  Contemplation;  2.  Examination;  3.  The  World;  4.  Pro- 
spect ; 5.  Youth  and  Old  Age)  Schleiermacher  defines  it  as  the  highest  moral  work  of 
man,  that  each  one  represent  in  himself  in  a peculiar  manner  humanity.  Kant’s  re- 
quirement in  the  name  of  reason,  of  a uniformity  of  action,  tho  Categorical  Imperative, 
is  viewed  by  him  as  marking  indeed  a creditable  advance  from  the  low  emptiness  of 
sensuous  animal  life  to  a higher  plane,  but  as  constituting,  nevertheless,  a lower  stand- 
point in  comparison  with  that  which  insists  on  a higher  individuality  in  culture  and 
morality.  The  Ego,  tho  me,  certain  of  itself,  asserts  in  its  most  interior,  personal  ac- 
tion its  free,  spiritual  self-determination,  independently  of  any  accidental  combination 
of  circumstances  and  even  of  tho  power  of  time,  of  youth,  and  of  old  age. 

Tho  Confidential  Letters  on  Friedrich  Scldegd’s  “ Lucinde  ” (which  are  better  than 
the  work  commented  on)  are  a idea  for  tho  undivided  unity  of  the  sensuous  and  spirit- 
ual elements  in  love,  and  oppose  that  desecration  of  the  divine  in  it,  which  follows  from 
the  unintelligent  separation  of  it  into  its  elements,  into  spirit  and  flesh. 

In  classifying  the  sciences  Schleiermacher  considers  whether  they  are  founded  on 
an  empirical  or  a speculative  view  of  nature  and  mind,  and  divides  them  accordingly 
into  Natural  History  and  Physics,  History  and  Ethics.  Philosophy  in  its  idea  has  ref- 
erence to  the  highest  unity  of  physical  and  ethical  knowledge,  or  to  the  complete  inter- 
penetration of  the  contemplative  (speculative)  and  experimental. 

Schleiermacher’s  Dialectic  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  knowledge  as  the  agreement  of 
thought  with  being,  which  must  show  itself  at  the  same  time  as  agreement  of  thinkers 
with  each  other.  The  “ Transcendental  Part  ” of  the  Dialectic  considers  the  idea  of 
Isnowlcdge  independently,  and,  so  to  apeak,  in  repose,  while  the  “Technical  or  Fo-nnal 
Part  ” considers  the  same  idea  in  movement  or  tho  development  of  knowledge.  With 
Kant,  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  knowledge,  and 
teaches  that  the  former  is  given  through  sensuous  perception  or  by  the  “ Organic  Func- 
tion,” while  the  latter  has  its  origin  in  the  “Intellectual  Function,”  or  in  thought, 
which  is  the  faculty  of  umty  and  distinction.  The  forms  of  our  knowledge  correspond 
with  the  forms  of  being.  Space  and  time  are  the  forms  of  tho  existence  of  things,  and 
not  simply  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  The  forms  of  knowledge  are  the  con- 
cept and  the  judgment.  The  concei^t  corresponds  to  the  independent  being  of  things,  or 
to  the  “substantial  forms”  termed  force  and  phenomenon  (the  higher  concept  to 
“ force,”  tho  lower  to  “ phenomenon”),  and  the  judgment  to  things  in  their  co-exist- 
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ence,  in  tlieir  reciprocity,  or  as  active  and  passive.  The  forms  of  the  development  of 
knowledge  are  induction  and  deduction.  The  process  of  deduction,  or  the  derivation 
of  a conclusion  from  principles,  is  never  rightly  employed  except  upon  results  of  the 
inductive  process,  which  advances  from  phenomena  to  the  cognition  of  principles. 
Schlciermacher  expressly  (and  with  perfect  logical  justice)  disputes  the  theory  on  which 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  rests,  that  pure  thought,  separated  from  all  other  thought,  can 
make  a beginning  of  its  own,  can  originate  as  a primitive,  independent,  and  particular 
form  of  thought. 

In  the  idea  of  God  the  absolute  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  is  thought,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  contrasts,  while  in  the  conception  of  the  world  the  relative  unity  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real  is  conceived  under  the  form  of  contrast.  God  is,  therefore,  neither 
to  bo  conceived  ns  identical  wth  nor  as  separated  from  the  world.  (Since  the  Ego  is 
the  identity  of  the  Subject  in  the  difference  of  its  momenta,  God’s  relation  to  the  world 
may  be  compared  to  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Ego  to  the  totality  of  its  temporal 
acts.)  Eeligion  is  based  on  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  in  which,  -with  man’s 
own  being,  the  infinite  being  of  God  is  at  once  implied.  Through  the  religious  feeling 
the  original  ground  of  existence  is  posited  in  us,  just  as  in  perception  external  things 
are  posited  in  us.  The  being  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason  and  the  being  of  conscience  in 
■ us  are  the  being  of  God  in  us.  Religion  and  philosophy  are  equally  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  human  spirit ; the  former  is  its  highest  subjective,  and  the  latter  its  high- 
est objective  function.  Philosophy  is  not  subordinate  to  religion.  Such  (scholastic) 
subordination  would  only  be  justified  if  aU  attempts  to  think  God  were  inspired  only  by 
feehng.  But  the  speculative  activity  of  man’s  reason  as  directed  toward  the  transcend- 
ent ground  of  existence,  has  in  itself  worth  and  significance,  especially  as  a means  to 
the  removal  of  anthropomorphitic  elements  from  the  idea  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  religion  is  not  itself  a mere  stepping-stone  to  philosophy.  For  feeling 
is  something  permanent  with  us ; it  is  in  us  the  original  unity  or  indifference  of  think- 
ing and  UTlling,  and  this  unity  cannot  be  replaced  by  thought.  * 


♦ Sohicicrmacher’s  conception  o£  the  relation  between  reliipon  ami  phiioaophy  ia  free  from  the  defect  of 
Hegel's  conception,  according  to  which  feeling,  like  “ representation,”  is  merely  a mental  stadium  preparatory 
to  the  conception.  Fooling  stands  to  cognitive  activity  in  general,  as  also  to  wdlling  and  praxis,  not  in  the 
relation  of  a function  of  lower  or  higher  order,  but  in  that  of  another  and  equally  legitimate  direction  of 
psychical  activity.  The  relation  of  order  subsists  only  within  each  one  of  the  three  principal  directions  or 
faculties,  hence  among  the  sensuous  and  spiritual  feelings,  among  sensuous  and  rational  desires,  and  between 
perception,  representation,  and  conception.  But  religion  is  not  merely  devotion,  <.  e.,  not  merely  relation  of 
man  to  Deity  through  the  medium  of  feeling : it  is  relation  of  man  in  all  his  psychical  functions  to  Deity. 
Hence  the  theoretical  and  ethical  oloments  are  as  essential  to  religion  as  is  tho  emotional.  In  so  far,  now,  as 
religion  has  a theoretical  side,  Hegel’s  position,  considered  with  reference  to  the  relation  bet^veen  dogma  and 
philosopheme,  religious  repre.scntation  and  scientific  knowledge,  is  indeed  correct,  and  Bchleiermachcr’s  co- 
ordination of  faculties  ns  equally  legitimate  is  untenable.  In  all  siihercs  of  Utc,  feeling,  which  objectifies 
itself  in  representations,  must  bo  founded  on  real  external  or  internal  events  or  processes ; tho  feeling  of  joy 
m triumph,  for  example,  which  has  given  itself  poetic  expression  in  the  Perscc  of  .ffischylus,  is  founded  on  tho 
fact  of  tho  victory  actually  secured,  and  tho  Christian  feeling,  on  which  Christian  poems  are  based,  on  facts 
of  outward  or  inward  life.  Now  it  is  tho  work  of  science  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  these  real  processes  and 
events,  so  that  a true  imago  of  them  shall  enter  into  our  consciousness ; science  must,  for  example,  reproduce 
tho  real  motives  and  actual  progress  of  the  Persian  War  with  objective  fidelity  in  tho  whole  and  in  detail,  and 
must  in  like  manner  apprehend  and  represent  with  historical  fidelity  what  took  place  in  tho  consciousness  of 
Jesus  ns  well  as  what  was  involvc<l  in  his  relations  to  the  world  around  him,  and  also  what  more  general 
historical  agencies  co-operated  in  tho  origin  and  extension  of  Christianity.  With  patriotic  or  religious  foeUng 
and  with  patriotic  or  religions  poetry,  ns  such,  this  scientific  activity  is  co-ordinate  in  point  of  legitimacy,  and 
in  so  far  os  an  influence  is  exerted  in  either  direction,  there  is  involved  not  a relation  on  either  port  of  subor- 
dination and  of  mere  servitude,  but  rather  one  of  free  arid  mutual  furtherance  and  benefit.  Scientific  laiowl- 
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Tlio  subject  of  Ethics  is  the  action  of  the  reason  as  resulting  in  a union  or  an  agree- 
ment of  reason  and  nature.  The  doctrine  of  goods,  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  and  the 
doctrine  of  duties  are  forms  of  ethics,  each  of  which  contains  the  whole  under  a pecu- 
liar point  of  view.  A good  is  any  agreement  (“  unity”)  of  definite  sides  of  reason  and 
nature.  Mechanism  and  chemism,  vegetation,  animalization,  and  humanization,  espress 
in  ascending  order  the  successive  degrees  of  the  union  of  reason  and  nature.  The  end 
of  ethical  praxis  is  the  highest  good,  i.  e. , the  sum  of  all  unions  of  nature  and  reason. 
The  force  from  which  aU  moral  actions  flow  is  virtue  ; the  various  virtues  are  the  ways 
in  which  reason  as  a force  dwells  in  human  nature.  Progress  towards  the  end  of  all 
morality  (the  highest  good)  is  the  substance  of  duty,  i.  e. , of  ethical  praxis  Tivith  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  law  or  of  the  sum  of  individual  actions  concurring  for  the  production 
of  the  highest  good.  The  various  duties  form  together  a system  of  modes  of  action  ; 
this  system  results  from  the  whole  complex  of  the  virtues  of  the  individual,  which  in 
their  active  development  are  all  directed  toward  the  one  undivided  ethical  end  of  man. 
The  conception  of  the  permissible  belongs  rather  to  law  than  to  morals ; for  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  sphere  of  morals  must  in  every  particular  case  be  completely  determined 
through  its  relation  as  well  to  the  ethical  end  of  man  as  to  his  moral  power  and  to 
the  moral  law.  The  conception  of  the  permissible  has  no  legitimate  application  in 
ethics  except  in  a negative  sense,  as  indicating  that  the  description  of  an  action  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  complete  (is  not  yet  sufficiently  individualized)  for  its  character  to  be 
scientifically  estimated.  But  in  this  sense  the  conception  does  not  contain  an  ethical 
qualification  or  mark,  but  only  implies  that  such  a mark  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  action  of  the  reason  is  either  organizing  and  formative,  or  symbolizing  and  indi- 
cative. Every  interpenetration  or  “ unity  ” of  reason  and  nature,  which  implies  a coming 
action  of  reason  on  nature  is  organic,  while  every  such  unity,  which  implies  a past 
action  of  reason  on  nature,  is  symbolic.  The  distinction  between  the  organic  and  the 
symbolic  is  crossed  by  the  distinction  between  the  universally  like  or  identical,  and  the 
individually  peculiar  or  differentiating  character  of  ethical  action. 

Hence  arise  four  provinces  of  ethical  action,  namely,  those  of  intercourse  or  traffic, 
of  property,  of  thought,  and  of  feeling.  The  first  is  the  province  of  organization  with 
identity  or  of  the  development  of  common  usage.  The  second  is  the  province  of  organ- 


edge  serves  the  artist  as  a means  for  his  ends,  and  in  like  manner  many  of  the  products  of  art  are  serviceable 
to  the  representative  of  science  for  the  purposes  of  his  investigations,  while  his  own  feeling,  as  determined  by 
Uie  objects  of  his  investigation,  serves  him  as  a means  of  exciting  him  to  inquiry.  But  in  so  far  as  the  ideas 
in  which  feelings  objectify  themselves,  while  containing  elements  which  represent  certain  phases  of  the 
reality,  contain,  nevertheless,  others;  which  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  have  only  a poetic  jnsti- 
flcatioii,  whUe  yet  both  classes  of  elements  without  distinction  have  in  these  ideas  the  value  of  representations 
of  the  reality , they  are  not  equally  legitimate  with,  but  inferior  to,  the  ideas  of  science,  from  which  all  elements 
having  only  a poetical  validity  are  silted  out,  while  the  objectively  valid  ones  are  completed  and  are  joined 
together  in  a cntically  tested  and  conflrmed  whole.  Scienee  aims  at  the  eognition  both  of  separate  phenomena 
and  alro  of  the  rationality  which  inheres  in  phenomena,  whether  in  the  field  of  nature  or  of  mind,  but  is  not 
for  this  reason  mcompetent  to  apprcciato  poetry  as  such  in  its  worlrn  and  to  imderstand  it  in  its  motivei? 
Edi^ous  progress,  while  not  depending  on  a degradation  or  oven  an  extirpation  of  fooling  and  poetry,  or  a 
restriction  of  religious  consciousness  to  what  is  scientifically  correct,  does,  nevertheless,  imply  a separaUon  of 
^elements  which  are  not  scientifically  justified  from  those  dogmatic  theorems  wliicli  lay  claim  to  objective 
toth,  and  a recognition  of  feeling  and  poetry  as  co-ordinate  and  co-operating  with  science,  exactly  as  progress 
In  historical  Imowledgo  and  poetry  depends  on  the  separation  and  the  co-operation  of  the  historic  and  poetical 
e ements  originally  blended  together  in  the  legend;  this  latter  statement  is  illustrated  in  the  actual  state  of 
’I”  "'I'®®®  tendency  has  been  and  is  more  and  more  to  divaricate  from  historical  tradition  and 

thus  raised  itself  to  a freer  and  more  independent  position,  at  the  same 
time  that  historic  knowledge  has  become  purer  and  more  profound. 
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ization  with  individuality,  or  of  the  development  of  the  untransferable.  Thought  and 
language  constitute  the  province  of  symbolism  with  identity,  or  of  the  community  of 
consciousness.  Feeling  is  the  province  of  symbolism  with  individuality,  or  of  the 
primitive  variety  of  consciousness. 

With  these  four  ethical  provinces  correspond  four  ethical  relations : legal  right, 
sociability,  faith,  and  revelation.  Legal  right  is  the  ethical  co-existence  of  individuals 
in  intercourse  or  traffic.  Sociability  is  the  ethical  relation  of  individuals  as  exclusive 
proprietors ; it  is  the  recognition  of  the  proprietorship  of  others,  so  that  jvhat  belongs 
to  others  may  become  ours,  and  conversely.  Faith,  or  confidence  in  the  truthfulness 
of  statements  made  by  another,  expresses,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  the  relation  of 
mutual  dependence  which  exists  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn  in  a 
common  language.  Revelation,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  is  the  relation  of  individ- 
irals  to  each  other  in  the  separateness  or  individuality  of  their  feelings  (the  content  of 
these  feelings  being  derived  from  the  Idea  which  most  controls  each  individual). 

With  these  ethical  relations  correspond,  again,  four  ethical  organisms  or  goods : 
State,  Society,  School,  and  Church.  The  State  is  the  form  under  which  men  are 
imitcd  for  the  exercise  of  the  identically  formative  activity  (for  common  action),  under 
the  distinction  of  authorities  and  subjects.  Society  is  the  union  of  men  for  individu- 
ally organizing  activity,  under  the  distinction  of  personal  friendship  and  more  extended 
personal  relations.  The  School  (in  the  wider  sense,  including  the  University  and 
Academy)  is  an  association  for  identically  symbolic  activity,  or  it  provides  for  a partner- 
ship in  knowledge  under  the  distinction  of  the  learned  aaid  the  public.  The  Church  is 
an  association  for  individually  symboUc  activity  ; it  exhibits  the  umon  of  a number  of 
men  of  the  same  type  for  subjective  activity  of  the  cognitive  function,  or  commumty 
in  religion  under  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity.  These  organisms  all  find  in  the 
family  their  common  basis. — The  cardinal  virtues  arc  discretion,  perseverance  (or 
bravery),  wisdom,  and  love.  The  first  is  the  combat  against  one  s self,  the  second 
against  others  ; the  third  is  an  inward  life  (vivification),  the  fourth  an  outward  one. 

Duties  are  divided  into  duties  of  law  and  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  duties  of  voca- 
tion and  of  conscience  on  the  other ; the  former  distinction  is  founded  on  the  distinction 
between  universal  and  individual  community  of  productive  action,  and  the  latter  on 
that  between  universal  and  individual  appropriation.  The  most  general  law  of  duty  is  . 
Act  at  every  instant  with  thy  whole  moral  energy,  endeavoring  to  do  thy  entire  moral 
work.  That  action  is  in  each  case  required,  as  duty,  which  most  promotes  all  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  In  aU  perfprmance  of  duty  the  inward  impulse  and  the  outward 
occasion  must  coincide. 

Philosophical  ethics  is  related  to  the  ethics  of  the  Christian  religion  or  to  theological 
ethics  in  general  (in  which  Schleicrmachcr  distinguishes  between  operative  and  repre- 
sentative action,  dividing  the  former  into  purifying  and  propagating  action,  and  the 
latter  into  representation  in  worship  and  in  the  social  sphere)  as  intuition  (perception) 
to  feeUng,  or  as  objective  to  subjective.  The  former  has  to  do  with  the  human  reason 
as  existing  alike  in  all  men,  and  can  consider  the  moral  consciousness  as  the  postulate 
and  condition  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Theological  ethics,  on  the  contrary , pos- 
tulates as  primary  the  religious  consciousness  in  the  form  of  an  inward  propensity  to 
religious  belief  and  action.  Christian  ethics  asks  : AVhat  docs  Christianity , as  an  inward 
law,  require  ? while  dogmatics  a.sks : What  does  Christianity  imply  as  true  ? 


* It  is  obvious  that  ScWeicrmachcr  operates  in  Iiis  ethics  too  much  with  e.xprossions  such  as  reo^n,  na- 
ture, etc.,  which  aro  of  very  complex  slgniQcation,  and  which,  like  sj-mbols,  may  cover  a m.iltitm  o of 
diverse  relations,  and  that  in  consciiuonco  of  this  ho  often  contents  lumsoU  with  im  abstract  schematism, 
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§ 131.  Closely  following  Kant,  and  rejecting  the  post-Kantian  spec- 
ulation, Arthur  Schopcnliauer  (1788-lSGO)  developed  a doctrine  which 
may  be  described  as  a transitional  form  from  the  idealism  of  Kant  to 
the  prevalent  realism  of  the  present.  Schopenhauer  teaches,  u.amely, 
with  Kant,  that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  (among  which  the  cate- 
gory of  causality  is  treated  by  him  as  the  fundamental  one)  have  a 
purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only  valid  for  phenomena,  which  are 
merely  subjective  representations  in  consciousness.  In  opposition  to 
Kant,  however,  he  denies  that  the  reality,  which  is  independent  of  our 
representations,  is  unlaiowable,  and  finds  it  in  the  Will,  which,  he 
a'^’crs,  is  fully  kno-wn  to  us  through  internal  perception.  But  here 
lie  involves  himself  in  the  following  contradiction ; he  refers,  in  the 
development  of  his  doctrine,  if  not  space,  yet  at  least  temporality  and 
causality  and  all  the  categories  there-with  connected  to  the  will,  al- 
though denying  in  his  fundamental  declaration  of  principles  that  they 
can  have  such  a reference  ; this  contradiction  he  does  not,  nor  can  he, 
avoid,  and  so  his  philosophy  becomes  incapable  of  a consequent,  sys- 
tematic development,  and  disproves  itself.  The  absolutely  real,  accord- 
ing to  Schopenhauer,  cannot  be  termed  a transcendental  object ; for 
no  object  is  without  a corresponding  subject,  and  all  objects  arc  simjfiy 
representations  in  the  subject,  and  hence  phenomena.  Tlie  conception 
of  will  is  taken  by  Schopenhauer  in  a far  broader  sense  than  that  given 
to  it  by  common  usage.  lie  includes  in  it  not  only  conscious  desire, 
but  also  unconscious  instinct,  and  the  forces  wdiich  manifest  themselves 
in  hiorganic  nature.  As  intermediate  between  the  one  universal  will 
and  the  individuals  in  which  it  appeal's,  Schopenhauer  posits,  after  the 
precedent  of  Plato,  various  Ideas,  as  real  species  (just  as  Schelling  pos- 
ited the  same  as  intermediate  between  the  unity  of  substance  and  the 
phu-ality  of  individuals).  These  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  objectifica- 
tion of  Will.  Every  organism  displays  the  Idea  of  which  it  is  a copy, 
only  after  the  loss  of  such  power  as  is  consumed  in  overcoming  the 
Ideas  which  ai-e  of  a lower  order  than  its  own.  Tlie  pure  represeiita- 

where  a more  concrete  development  would  be  in  place.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  deficiency  his  ethics  has  Indispu- 
tably a high  and  permanent  value  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  relation  between  goods,  virtues, 
and  duties  is  treated  in  it,  and  on  account  of  the  developed  doctrine  of  goods  which  it  contains.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  moral  action  toward  the  highest  good  Schleiermachcr  has  really  discovered  the  single  principle  of 
moral  judgments  concerning  subjective  acts  of  ^vill,  which  principle  in  HegeVs  objcctivistic  treatment  of  eth- 
ics is  concealed,  and  with  Herbert  falls  apart  into  the  various  ethical  Ideas  (whoso  philosophical  legitimacy 
llerbart  has  nowhere  demonstrated)  and  remains  unrelated  to  theoretical  philosophy ; Schopenhauer’s  pessi- 
mism admits  of  no  positive  ethics ; Beneke  took  up  again  the  fruitful  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Schleicr- 
machcr  s ethics,  and  sought  to  develop  it  with  logical  consistency,  replacing  the  abstract  schematic  forniulig 
of  SchlcicrmacluT  by  concrete  psychological  speculations  foimdod  on  iutcraal  experience. 
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tion  of  the  Ideas  in  individual  shapes  is  Art.  Consciousness  lli-st 
becomes  manifest  upon  the  liighest  stages  in  the  objectification  of  will. 
All  intelligence  serves  originally  the  will  to  live.  In  genius  it  is 
emancipated  from  this  ancillary  position  and  gains  the  preponderance. 
Since  Schopenhauer  perceives  a progress  in  the  negation  of  the  inferior 
sensuous  instinct,  and  yet,  without  being  untrue  to  his  principle,  which 
ascribes  true  reality  to  will  alone,  cannot  positively  term  this  progress 
an  acquired  supremacy  of  reason,  only  a negative  ethics  remains  possi- 
ble for  him.  Ilis  ethical  requirements  are  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ing, which  is  connected  with  all  objectifications  of  the  will  to  live,  and, 
above  all,  the  mortification  in  oiu*selves,  not  of  life,  but  rather  of  the 
will  to  live,  through  asceticism.  The  world  is  not  the  best,  it  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds ; sjnnpathy  alleviates  suffering,  while  asceti- 
cism destroys  it  by  destroying  the  will  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life.  In 
its  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man,  without  positive  detennina- 
tion  of  the  true  end  of  spiritual  life,  Schopenhauer’s  doctrine  resem- 
bles the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or  of  the  fortunate  final  state 
of  saints  pimfied  by  asceticism  and  who  have  entered  into  the  uncon- 
scious state ; it  also  resembles  those  doctrines  of  monastic  asceticism 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  but  which  modem  thought 
avoids  by  denying  all  ethical  dualism. 

The  following  (ire  Schopenheucr’s  works;  UeJ>er  die  vlerfache  Wtti'zel  des  Satees  votn  ztireichendeti 
anmde,  Ruclolstadt,  1813;  2d  ed.,  Franktort-on-tho-JI.,  18i7;  3d  edition,  cd.  by  J.  Frauenstudt,  Lcipsic, 
186-1.  Ueber  daa  Sehen  und  die  Farben,  Leips.,  1816 ; 2d  cd.,  1864.  Die  Well  als  mile  tmd  Vorstelluna,  in 
four  Books,  together  with  a Supplement  containing  the  critique  of  Kant’s  philosophy,  Lcipsic,  1819 ; second 
edition,  increased  by  the  addition  of  a second  volume,  ibid.^  1844  ; 3c^  ed.,  1859.  Ueber  den  lYillen  in  der 
mtur,  Frankf.-on-tho-M.,  1836  ; 2d  cd.,  1854  ; 3d  cd.,  edited  by  J.  FrauenstOdt,  Lcipsic,  1867.  Dlebeiden 
Grutulprobleyjie  der  Eihik  (on  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  on  the  Foundation  of  Morals),  Frankfort,  1841 ; 2d 
ed.,  Lcipsic,  1860.  Parerga  und  Paralipomeiia,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1851 ; 2d  cd.,  edited  by  Jnl.  Frauenstadt, 
ibid.,  1862.  Alia  SchopenJiauers  handechrifllichem  Naclilasa,  Abliandlunge?t,  Anmerkungen,  Apliorismen 
und  Fragtnenie,  ed.  by  J.  Fmuenstfidt,  Leips.,  186-1.  [The  following  translations  from  Schopenhauers 
writings  have  apj«:ared  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophp,  cd.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  St.  Lonis,  1867-18  il . 
Schopenhauer's  Doctrine  of  the  ir/i/,  transl.  by  C.  L.  Bemays,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  232-236;  Thoughts  on  Phitosophy 
and  its  Method  (Chap.  I.  of  the  "Parerga  und  Paralipomena"),  transl.  by  Charles  Josifo,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  19.3- 
209j  Thoughts  on  Logic  and  Dialectic  (Chap.  II.  of  the  same  work),  transl.  by  the  same,  ib.,  pp.  307-319. 
Cf.  article  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  Vol.  6-3,  pp.  00  scq. — TV.] 

Of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  imd  life  have  ivritten  Joh.  Friedr.  Herbart  (review  of  Schopenhauer’s  princi- 
pal work : Die  Welt  als  Wills  und  VorsteUung,  in  the  JTermes,  1820,  Art.  3,  pp.  131-149,  signixl  E.  O.  Z.,  and 
reprinted  in  Herbart’s  Complete  Works,  VoL  XII.,  pp.  869-391 ; of  the  modifiers  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
Herbart  terms  Hcinhold  the  first,  Fichte  the  most  profound,  Schclling  the  most  comprehensive,  but  Scho- 
penhauer the  clearest,  mo.st  skilful,  and  most  companionable ; he  says  that  Schopenhauer’s  work  is  e.xtrcmcly 
well  worth  reading,  though  useful  only  as  an  exercise  in  thinking,  and  that  all  features  of  the  erroneous, 
idcalisUo-Spinozistio  phUosophy  are  united  in  Sohopenhancr’s  clear  mirror),  F.  Ed.  Beneko  (in  the  Jena, 
allgem.  Litleraturzeltung,  Dec.  1820,  Nos.  220-229),  Bosenkranz  (in  his  Oesch.  der  Kantischen  Philos.,  Lcipsic, 
1840,  pp.  475-481,  and  in  the  Deutsche  Wochenschrift,  edited  by  Karl  Godeke,  1854,  No.  22),  I.  Herm.  Fichte 
(Ethlk,  I.,  Leips.,  I860,  pp.  394-416),  Karl  Fortlago  (Genet.  Oesch.  der  Philos,  sell  Kant,  pp.  407-423),  Erd. 
mann  (Oesch.  der  neuern  Philos.,  in.,  2,  pp.  381-471,  and  Schopenhauer  und  Herbart,  etne  AMthese,  in 
Fichte's  Zeltschrift  filr  Philos.,  nmv  scric.s,  XXI.,  Halle,  1852,  pp.  209-226),  Michelet  (.1.  Sch.,  a dlscourso 
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delivered  in  1S5-1  nnd  published  in  Fichte's  Zeitschriflf.  Pk.,  new  scries,  5XVII.,  1855,  pp.  34-59  and  227- 
2-19),  Frauenstadt  (Briefe  ilber  die  Schopenhauer'sche  Phllosophie,  Lcips.,  1854 ; Lichtstramen  aus  Schopen- 
hauer's Werken,  Leips..  1802  ; 2d  ed.,  16.,  1807;  MemorabiUen,  Briefe  uml  Nachlassstacke,  in  Arthur  Scho- 
penhauer,  von  ihm,  Uber  ihn,  by  Frauenstadt  and  B.  0.  Lindner,  Berlin,  1803;  Jul.  Frauenstadt,  Ueber 
Sch.'s  Pessimismus,  Qeschichtsphilos.,  etc.,  in  the  Deutsch.  Mus.,  1806,  Nos.  48  and  49 ; 1807,  Nos.  22  and  2.3, 
etc.).  Ad.  Cornill,  (Arth.  Schop.  als  eine  Ueberaangsformation  von  etner  idealistischen  in  eine  realtsttsche 
Weltanschauung,  Heidolb.,  1856),  0.  O.  Bahr  {Die  Sch.'sche  Philos.,  Dresden,  1857),  Eud.  Seydel  {Schopen- 
hauer's Sgstem  dargestelU  und  beurtheilt,  Leips.,  1857),  Ludwig  Noack  {Arthur  Schop,  u,  s,  Weitansicht,  in 
Psyche,  II.,  1,  1859;  Die  Meister  Weiberfaind  [Schopenhauer]  und  Frauenlob  [Daumer],  ibid..  III.,  3 and  4, 
1800;  Von  Sansara  notch  Sirwana,  in  the  Deutsche  Jahrb.,  Vol.  V.,  1802;  in  the  Last-named  article  the 
weapons  o£  the  most  delicate  ridicule  are  directed  against  Schopenhauer’s  extreme  over-estimation  of  himself), 
Trendelenburg  (in  the  second  edition  of  his  Log.  Untersuchungen,  Leips.,  1802,  Chapter  X.),  E.  Ilaym  {Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  VoL  XIV.,  and  printed  separately,  Berlin,  1804),  'WUh.  Gwinner  {Scho- 
penhauer aus  persdnlichem  Umgang  dargestelU,  Leipsic,  1802 ; Schopenhauer  u.  s.  Freunde,  Leips.,  1803), 
A.  Foucher  de  Careil  {Hegel  et  Schop.,  Paris,  1802),  also  Day.  Ascher  and  E.  0.  Lindner,  Nagel,  Snhle,  Ed. 
LOwenthal,  Spiegel,  Eob.  Springer,  Wirth,  and  others,  in  various  articles  and  essays,  H.  L.  Norton  ( Quomodo 
Schopenhauerus  ethicamfundamento  metaphysico  constituere  conatus  sit.  Dies.  Hal.,  1804),  Steph.  Pawlicki 
{De  Schopenhaueri  doctrina  et  philosophandl  ratione.  Dies.  Vratislav.,  1805),  Victor  Kiy  {Der  Pessimismus 
und  die  Ethik  Schopenhauers,  Berlin,  1800),  Chr.  A.  Thilo  ( Ueber  Schopenhauer's  ethischen  Atheismus,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  filr  exacts  Philos.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  4,  Leipsic,  1807,  pp.  321-356,  and  VIII.,  No.  1,  ibid.,  1807,  pp.  1- 
35;  also  published  separately),  Al.  Scherzel  {Charakteristik  des  Hauptlehren  Schopenhauers,  Programme  of 
the  Czemowicz  lieal-Schule,  1800),  E,  Von  Hartmann  {Ueber  eine  nothwendlge  Umblldung  der  Schopen- 
hauer'sehen  Philosophie,  in  Bergmonn’s  Philos.  Monatschrift,  II.,  pp.  457-409),  Frauenstiidt  (in  Unsere  Zeit, 
Nos.  21,  22, 1809).  [A.  Schopenhauer  von  Dr.  D.  Asher,  Berl.,  1871.  Westm.  liev.,  Apl.  1853.] 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  bom  in  Dantzac,  Febraary  22,  1788.  His  father  was  a 
banker.  His  mother  was  the  authoress  .Johanna  Schopenhauer  (writer  of  books  of 
travel  and  novels).  After  journeying  in  his  youth  with  friends  through  France  and 
England,  he  entered  in  1809  the  University  of  Gottingen,  wihere,  besides  physical  science 
and  history,  he  studied  especially  philosophy  under  the  direction  of  Gottlob  Ernst 
Schulze,  tbe  skeptic,  by  whose  advice  he  read,  in  preference  to  aU  other  philosophers, 
Plato  and  Kant.  In  1811,  at  Berlin,  he  heard  Fichte,  whose  doctrine,  however,  left  him 
unsatisfied.  He  took  his  degree  in  1813  at  Jena,  with  the  essay  on  the  “Fourfold 
Boot  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Eeason”  {Ueber  die  vierfaeke  Wurzd,  etc.).  The 
following  winter  was  spent  by  him  at  Weimar  in  the  society  of  Goethe,  whose  theory  of 
colors  he  adopted.  Here,  too,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Hindi!  antiquity. 
From  1814  to  1818  he  lived  in  Dresden,  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  his  optical 
essay  and,  particularly,  of  his  principal  work : “The  World  as  Will  and  Eepresenta- 
tion  ’’  {Die  ~Welt  ids  "Willo  und  Y'ovstellung) , As  soon  as  the  manuscript  of  this  work  was 
completed,  he  undertook  a journey  to  Eome  and  Naples,  and,  afterwards,  in  1820, 
qualified  as  a lecturer  at  Berlin,  with  the  University  in  which  place  he  was  connected 
as  a “private  lecturer,”  or  Docent,"  until  1831,  although  neither  zealous  nor  successful 
in  his  instructions.  In  1822—1825  he  was  again  in  Italy.  In  1831  the  cholera  fright- 
ened him  all  the  more  easily  away  from  Berlin,  since,  on  account  of  his  ill  success,  his 
academical  life  had  long  since  become  valueless  for  him.  From  that  time  on  he  lived 
m private  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1860. 
His  later  writings  contain  contributions  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  his  sys- 
teni,  but  are  much  more  noted  for  their  piquant  utterances  against  the  prevailing 
notions  in  theology  and  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  justify  the  same,  to  do  which, 
as  Schopenhauer  (venting  his  personal  displeasure  with  primary  reference,  doubtless,  to 
the  success  of  Hegel,  his  more  fortunate  antagonist,  and  to  Schelhng’s  call  to  BerEn) 
with  mcessant  repetition  insinuates,  these  “ Professors  of  Philosophy  ” were  paid  by 
the  government.  These  insinuations,  which  were  put  forth  in  ever-changing  form  and 
not  Without  a display  of  originality  and  wit,  and  which  furnished  nourishment  for  the 
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doubt  wbetbcr  wbat  was  accustomed  to  bo  publicly  taugbt  owed  its  acceptance  to  a 
conviction  of  its  truth  or  to  the  civil  organization,  which  provides  office  and  bread  only 
for  him  who  assents,  and  so  controls  the  “ will  to  live” — these  insinuations  opened  for 
Schopenhauer’s  vvritings  that  way  to  the  public  which  his  system,  originally  noticed  only 
by  a few  men  of  profession,  had  been  unable  to  find ; but  from  the  time  when  a wider 
circle  of  readers  interested  themselves  in  his  more  exoteric  utterances  there  were  not 
wanting,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  thinkers  who,  either  approving  or  opposing,  gave 
more  careful  attention  to  the  system  as  such.  For  a time,  during  and  after  Schopen- 
hauer’s last  years,  it  was  in  some  circles  a matter  of  fashion  to  believe  in  Schopenhauer. 
But  his  doctrine  lacks  the  most  essential  condition  of  iiermanence,  namely,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  oil-sided  and  intrinsically  harmonious,  systematic  development.  Original 
aphorisms,  loosely  tmited  with  each  other  in  a seeming  whole,  but  in  reality  destroying 
each  other  by  scarcely  concealed  contradictions,  can  only  produce  an  exceedingly 
transient  effect.  Only  as  elements  of  a more  satisfying  system  can  the  truths  which 
arc  undeniably  contained  in  Schopenhauer’s  doctrine  permanently  assert  themselves. 

In  his  graduating  essay,  on  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
Schopenhauer  distinguishes  between  the  principles  of  being,  becoming,  action,  and 
knowledge  {principium  essendi,  fiendi,  agendi,  cognoseendi ; this  order  in  naming  them 
is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  the  systematic ; the  didactic  order  being ; fiendi,  cognoseendi, 
essendi,  agendi).  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  considered  generally,  expresses, 
according  to  S.,  the  regular  connection  which  subsists  among  all  our  ideas,  and  which 
in  point  of  form  can  be  d priori  determined,  and  on  account  of  which,  further,  nothing 
that  subsists  alone  and  independently,  and  nothing  that  is  single  and  disconnected,  can 
become  an  object  of  knowledge  for  us.  The  nature  of  this  connection  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Everything,  namely,  which  can  become  an  object 
for  us,  and  consequently  all  our  ideas  (representations),  are  divisible  into  four  classes, 
and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  assumes  a corresponding  fourfold  form.  The 
first  class  of  possible  objects  for  our  representative  faculty  is  that  of  intuitive,  complete, 
empirical  representations.  The  forms  of  these  representations  are  the  forms  of  the 
internal  and  external  senses,  namely : time  and  space.  Within  this  class  of  objects  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  the  character  of  a law  of  causality.  Schopenhauer 
terms  it,  as  such,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  becoming,  p>i'incipium  rationis 
suffiicientis  fiendi.  "Whenever  a new  state  commences  in  one  or  several  objects,  this  state 
must  have  been  preceded  by  another,  which  it  follows  regularly,  i.  e. , as  often  the  other 
state  exists ; such  sequence  is  termed  consequence,  and  the  first  state  the  cause,  the 
second  the  effect.  As  corollaries  from  the  law  of  causality  follow  the  law  of  inertia — 
since  without  an  influence  exerted  from  without  the  earlier  state  cannot  be  changed, 
and  the  law  of  the  persistence  of  substance — since  the  law  of  causality  applies  only  to 
states  and  not  to  substances  themselves.  The  forms  of  causality  are : cause  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  stimulus,  and  motive.  Changes  in  the  inorganic  kingdom 
take  place  as  the  result  of  causes  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  where  action  and 
reaction  are  equal ; changes  in  organic  life  follow  from  stimuli,  and  the  conscious, 
extem.ll  actions  of  all  animal  existences  follow  motives,  the  medium  of  which  is  knowl- 
edge. The  difference  between  cause,  stimulus,  and  motive  is’  a consequence  of  varying 
degrees  of  susceptibiUty  in  the  beings  or  things  on  which  they  act.*  The  second  doss 

* On  tho  part  taken  by  the  nndorstanding— which  controls  tho  application  of  the  law  of  onnsality— in 
shaping  tho  results  of  perception,  Schopenhauer,  in  this  connection,  says  much  that  is  worthy  of  attention ; 
but  he  labors  constantly  under  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  Is  a free  creation  of  tho  order  of  the  contents  o 
consciousness  rather  than  a thlu!d.ns  rcproilncllon  of  the  real  order  of  ewterual  existences  that  the  iniud  has  U 
fllcct. 
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of  objects  for  tbo  thirJdng  subject  is  made  up  of  conceptions  or  abstract  representations. 
To  them  and  to  the  judgments  derived  from  them  appUes  tbe  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  of  Imowledge,  principium  rationis  mjfidentis  cognosemdi,  which  affirms  that  if  a 
judgment  is  to  express  a cognition,  it  must  have  a sufficient  reason  ; having  such  reason 
it  receives  the  predicate  true.  Truth  is  (according  to  Schopenhauer’s,  in  part,  very 
arbitrary  division)  either  (1)  logical — i.  c.,  itis  a formal  correctness  in  the  connec- 
tion of  judgments— or  (2)  material,  founded  on  sensuous  intuition— f.  e.,  in  so  far  as 
the  judgment  is  founded  directly  on  experience,  empirical  truth— or  (3)  transcendental, 
founded  on  the  forms  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  pure 
sensibility,  or  (4)  metalogical— by  which  latter  term  Schopenhauer  designates  that 
truth  which  is  founded  on  the  formal  conditions  of  all  thought,  as  contained  in  the 
reason,  namely,  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded 
middle,  and  of  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  judgments  itself.  The  third 
class  of  objects  for  the  representative  faculty  consists  of  the  formal  portion  of  our 
complete  representations,  viz.  : the  intuitions,  given  d jjriori,  of  the  forms  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  senses,  space  and  time.  As  pnre  intuitions  these  are,  by  themselves 
and  separated  from  our  complete  representations,  objects  for  the  representative  faculty. 
Space  and  time  have  the  peculiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in  a re- 
lation, with  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  determined  and  conditionated  by  another. 
In  space  this  relation  is  termed  position ; in  time  it  is  termed  sequence.  The  law  by 
which  the  parts  of  space  and  time  are  mutually  determined  unth  reference  to  those 
relations  is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  being, 
principium  rationis  suffleientis  essendi.  In  time  every  instant  depends  on  the  preceding 
one  ; on  this  nexus  between  the  parts  of  time  rests  all  numeration  ; every  number  pre- 
supposes all  the  numbers  before  itself  as  grounds  or  reasons  of  its  existence.  In  like 
manner  all  geometry  reposes  on  the  nexus  of  position  among  the  parts  of  space  ; it  is  a 
scientific  problem  to  discover  such  proofs  as  not  merely  demonstrate  in  any  accidental 
manner — as  if  they  were  “mouse-trap  proofs” — the  truth  of  propositions,  but  deduce 
them  from  their  ontological  grounds.*  The  last  class  of  objects  of  the  representative 
faculty  is  found  in  the  immediate  object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  willing  snbject, 
which  is  an  object  for  the  knowing  subject,  and  is  indeed  only  given  to  the  internal 
sense,  whence  (as  Schopenhauer,  with  Kant,  erroneously  assumes)  it  appears  only  in 
time  and  not  in  space,  f With  reference  to  volition  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
assumes  the  form  of  a principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  action,  principium  rationis 
siifficientis  agendi,  or  the  law  of  the  action  of  motives.  In  so  far  as  motives  are  exter- 
nal conditions  of  action  they  are  causes,  and  have  been  considered  above  in  connection 
with  the  first  class  of  objects,  which  is  made  up  of  the  contents  of  the  material  world 
given  in  external  perception.  But  the  action  of  motives  is  kno^vn  by  us  not  merely, 
like  that  of  all  other  causes,  from  ■without,  and  hence  indirectly,  but  also  from  ■within, 
wth  absolute  directness,  and  hence  in  their  entire  mode  of  operation ; here  we  learn 

* I.  e.,  proofs  which  are  commonly  termed  genetic ; for  in  reality  the  genetic  and  causal  refcrenco  is  not 
■wanting,  as  Schopenhauer  assumes,  in  mathematical  necessity ; if  wo  conceive  numbers  as  arising  from  tho 
combination  and  separation  of  unities,  and  geometrical  figures  as  arising  through  tho  motion  of  points,  lines, 
etc.,  wo  become  conscious  of  their  genesis  and  of  tho  causaiity  which  is  objectlveiy  grounded  in  tho  nature  of 
homogeneous  piurality  and  spatial  oo-oxistenco. 

t That  the  will  is  tho  exclusive  object  of  the  internal  sense,  or  of  solf-consoiousncss,  is  a fundamental  error 
of  Schopenhauer,  from  which  Kant  was  free ; sensation  and  fooling,  representation  and  thought,  are,  no  less 
than  desire  and  will,  immediate  objects  of  our  acta  of  solf-apprehcnsion.  Will,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
w desire  connected  with  knowledge,  and  could  therefore  not  bo  known  if  tho  act  of  kno^wing  were  itself  really 
unknowable. 
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by  experience  tlie  mystery  of  tiie  production  of  eifects  by  cnuscs  in  its  innermost  nature ; 
the  action  of  motives  [“  Motivation"]  is  causality  seen  from  witbin.*  ’ 

Schopenhauer’s  principal  work;  “The  World  as  Will  and  Notion”  {Die  Welt,  als 
Wille  und  VorstcUung)  is  divided  into  four  Books,  the  first  and  third  of  which  relate  to 
the  world  as  notion  or  representation,  and  the  second  and  fourth  to  the  world  as  -will. 
Book  I.  treats  of  the  notion  as  subject  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  conse- 
quently as  object  of  experience  and  science  ; and  Book  III.  of  the  notion  as  independ- 
ent of  that  principle,  or  as  Platonic  Idea,  and  consequently  as  object  of  art.  Book  II. 
relates  to  the  objectifying  of  the  wUl,  and  Book  IV.  to  the  affirmation  and  negation  of 
the  will  to  live  (which  accompany  the  attainment  of  self-knowledge).  Subjoined  is  a 
critique  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

The  first  book  begins  with  the  proposition : The  world  is  my  notion.  This  proposi- 
tion, says  Schopenhauer,  is  true  for  all  living  and  knowing  beings,  although  man  alone 
can  make  it  a subject  of  reflected,  abstract  consciousness,  to  which  consciousness  man 
rises  through  philosophical  speculation.  It  is  only  under  the  form  of  the  distinction 
into  object  and  subject  that  any  notion  whatever,  whether  abstract  or  intuitive,  pure 
or  empirical,  is  possible  or  coficeivablc.  Everything  which  exists  for  cognition,  and 
hence  this  entire  world,  is  objective  only  with  reference  to  the  knowing  subject ; it  is 
the  perception  of  the  percipient,  or  a notion.  Everything  which  belongs  or  can  belong 
to  the  world  is  inevitably  subject  to  this  dependence  on  the  kno'>ving  subject,  for  whom 
only  it  exists,  f The  essential  and  hence  universal  forms  of  aU  objects  can,  as  Scho- 
penhauer assumes  with  Kant,  be  discovered  and  completely  known  udthout  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  objects,  in  a purely  subjective  manner,  i.  c.,  they  are  contained  d prioH 
in  our  consciousness.  But  Schopenhauer  affirms,  in  addition,  that  the  principle  of  suf- 
ficient reason  is  the  common  expression  for  all  objective  forms,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious d pidori.  He  teaches  that  the  existence  of  all  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
objects,  notions,  and  nothing  else,  consists  entirely  in  their  nece.ssary  reference  to  each 
other,  which  reference  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  expresses.  For  every  science 

* But  in  reality,  in  all  eases,  in  meehnnieal  and  organic  processes  as  well  ns  elsewhere,  the  inner  ground  or 
reason  and  the  external  conditions  belong  together  and  constitute  in  their  union  the  total  cause,  whieh  there- 
fore can  never  bo  simple ; both  sides  must  be  united  in  one  law  of  causality.  This  law,  moreover,  finds  then, 
ns  above  mentioned,  its  application  to  the  objects  of  mathematical  inquiry  ns  well  os  to  other  objects.  Con- 
trasted with  causality  is  the  reason  or  groimd  of  cognition  {ratio  cognoscentli),  but  not  as  connected  with  a 
particular  class  of  objects,  but  only  as  the  subjective  recognition  of  an  objectively  real  nexus  through  an  in- 
ference from  cause  to  effect,  or  conversely,  from  effect  to  cause,  or  from  one  effect  to  a second  effect  of  tlie 
same  cause,  belonging  with  the  first.  Thus  Schopenhauer's  four  forms  of  tho  principle  of  sufficient  reason  are 
to  be  reduced  to  tho  twoM'hich  Kant  and  others  before  him  had  already  distingtiished,  namely,  to  tho  principle 
of  causality — which  may  be  expressed  in  tho  formula : every  change  has  a cause,  wliich  consists  of  the  inner 
ground  or  reason  and  tho  external  condition — and  tho  principle  of  the  reason  of  knowledge,  which,  os  I have 
sought  to  show  in  my  System  of  Logic  (§  81,  cf.  § 101),  affirms  that  tho  logical  combination  of  judgments  in 
the  syllogism  must  correspond  with  tho  objective  and  real  causal  nexus. 

t Schopenhauer  believed  that  in  tho  simple  phrase : “No  object  without  subject  ” (like  Fichte's  “ no non- 
Ego  without  an  Ego”)  he  had  apprehended  more  purely  and  exhibited  more  clearly  the  subjectivity  of  all  our 
knowledge  than  Kant,  who  arrh'cd  nt  his  subjective  theory  of  knowledge  by  a detailed  consideration  of  tho 
manner  in  which  knowledge  is  conditionated  by  the  subjective  nature  of  man ; for  Kant,  consequently,  there 
remained  (says  Schoponhancr)  a realm  of  “transcendental  objects”  or  “ things-in-themsclvcs,”  whoso  c.xis- 
tonco  Schopenhauer  denied.  But  although,  obviously,  all  notions  are  in  tho  knowing  subject,  yet  the  question 
arises,  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  agree  with  that  which  is  not  identical  with  this  subject,  and  which 
exists  not  merely  in  him  but  by  and  for  itself ; this  question  is  not  answered  in  Schopenhauer  s simple  “ no 
object  without  subject,”  or,  rather,  the  non-agreement  of  tho  representation  with  a real  object,  wliich  Scho- 
penhauer, apart  from  the  “will,”  everywhere  assumes,  is  simply  pro-supposed  by  him,  whereas  Kant's  minute 
consideration  of  tho  “ elements”  of  our  knowledge,  although  it  did  not  bring  him  to  the  end  aimed  at,  .vet 
opened  up  a way  to  it. 
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this  principle  is  the  organon,  and  the  special  object  of  the  science  is  its  problem.  Ma- 
terialism leaves  out  of  consideration  the  knowing  subject  and  the  forms  of  knowledge, 
although  these  are  as  clearly  pre-supposed  in  the  coarsest  matter  \vith  which  material- 
ism would  begin,  as  in  the  organism,  with  which  it  would  end.  “ No  object  \vithout 
subject"  is  the  principle  which  forever  renders  all  materialism  impossible.*  On  the 
other  hand,  continues  Schopenhauer,  Fichte — who  began  with  the  knowing  subject,  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  materialism,  which  begins  with  the  object  knoivn— overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  with  the  subjective  he  had  already  posited  the  objective,  because 
no  subject  is  conceivable  without  object,  and  that  his  deduction  of  object  from  subject, 
like  all  deduction,  rested  on  the  principle  of  sufidcient  reason,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  imiversal  form  of  the  objective  as  such,  and  consequently  presupposes 
the  objective,  but  has  no  value  or  application  before  or  apart  from  the  objective. 
The  only  proper  starting-point  for  philosophy,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  is  the 
notion,  as  the  primitive  fact  of  consciousness,  the  first  and  most  essential  fundamental 
form  of  which  fact  is  the  division  into  subject  and  object ; the  form  of  the  object,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  its  various  shapes.  From  this  com- 
plete and  universal  relativity  of  the  world  as  notion  Schopenhauer  infers  that  the  inner- 
most essence  of  the  world  must  be  sought  in  another  aspect  of  it,  an  aspect  altogether 
different  from  its  aspect  as  notion.  The  notion  has  need  of  the  knowing  subject  in 
order  to  its  existence.  As  the  existence  of  the  world  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
the  first  knowing  being,  so,  and  not  less  necessarily,  the  latter  is  dependent  on  a long 
chain  of  preceding  causes  and  effects,  into  which  it  enters  itself  as  a diminutive  link. 
This  antinomy  finds  its  solution  in  the  consideration  that  the  objective  world,  the  world 
as  notion,  is  only  one  side  of  the  world,  and  that,  so  to  speak,  its  external  side,  and 
that  the  world  has  another  entirely  different  side,  which  is  its  innermost  essence,  its 
substance,  the  thing-in-itself,  which,  from  the  most  direct  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
objectified,  is  to  be  termed  toill. 

In  the  second  book  Schopenhauer  treats  of  the  objeetifying  of  the  will.  To  the 
Icnowing  subject  his  o\vn  body  is  presented  in  a twofold  manner,  first  as  a represen- 
tation in  rational  perception,  or  as  one  among  many  objects  and  subject  to  the  law  of 
the  latter,  and  secondly  as  that  which  is  immediately  known  to  every  one  under  the 
name  of  will.  Volition  and  the  action  of  the  body  j-  are  not  two  different  states  known 
objectively  and  connected  by  the  band  of  causality ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  one  and 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  completely  different  ways  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  the  knowing  subject.  The  action  of  the  body  is  simply  the  objectified  act  of  the 
will,  i.  e.,  the  act  of  the  ^vill  brought  within  the  sphere  of  perception.  The  wffiole  body 
is  nothing  but  the  will  objectified,  i.  e.,  the  will  become  notion  or  representation,  the 
objectivity  of  the  will.  Whether  all  other  objects  knowm  to  the  individual  as  notions 
are,  like  his  own  body,  the  manifestations  of  a will — this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The  returning  of  a negative  answer 
to  this  question  is,  says  Schleiermacher,  theoretical  egoism,  which  can  never  be  con- 
futed by  proofs,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  surely  never  been  otherwise  employed  in 
philosophy  than  as  a skeptical  sophism,  i.  e. , for  show,  while  as  a serious  conviction  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  madhouse  if  anywhere.  Since,  therefore,  the  disproof  of  theo- 


* ProvUlod,  namely,  that  the  alleged  non-agreement  of  the  subjoctivo  forms  of  apprehension : space,  time, 
and  causality,  with  objective  reality,  were  really  proved  (as  Schopenhauer  a.seumc3  that  it  is)  by  this  princi- 
ple, or  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  by  Kant  with  really  cogent  arguments, 
t Or  the  action  of  a part  of  the  brain  ? 
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retical  egoism  is,  while  impossible,  also  not  necessary,*  wo  are  justified  in  employing 
the  twofold  knowledge  which  is  given  us,  in  two  wholly  heterogeneous  ways,  of  the 
essence  and  operation  of  our  o^vn  bodies,  as  a key  to  the  essence  of  every  phenomenon 
in  nature,  and  in  judging  all  objects  other  than  our  bodies,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
not  presented  to  our  consciousness  in  a twofold  manner,  but  simply  as  notions  or  repre- 
sentations, after  the  analogy  of  our  bodies  ; and  we  are,  therefore,  further  justified  in 
assuming  that  as  these  objects,  on  the  one  hand,  like  our  own  bodies,  arc  notions,  and 
in  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  our  bodies,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  abstrac- 
tion of  the  existence  of  these  objects  as  notions  of  a knowing  subject,  that  which  after- 
wards remains  must  be,  in  its  innermost  essence,  the  same  with  what  we  term  will. 
The  will,  as  a “ thing-in-itself,”  is  completely  different  from  its  manifestation  or  ap- 
pearance, and  is  wholly  free  from  the  forms  of  the  latter ; it  enters  into  these  forms 
when  it  appears  (becomes  phenomenal) ; they,  therefore,  relate  only  to  it  as  objective. 
The  will,  as  a thing-in-itself,  is  one,  whUc  its  manifestations  in  space  and  time  are  innu- 
merable. Time  and  space  constitute  the  principle  of  individuation  (principium  indi- 
viduationis).\ 

* Tho  diBproof  in  question,  if  effected,  must  rest  on  premises  which,  for  Schopenhnner  (as  well  as  for 
Berkeley  also),  prove  too  much,  since  they  militate  against  the  denial  of  tho  reality  of  the  e.vtcmal  world,  in  tho 
sense  in  which  Schopenhauer  denies  it ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  Schopenhauer's  denial  be  maintained,  It  in- 
volves as  a logical  consequence  the  denial  also  of  the  plurality  of  animate  or  willing  beings,  whence  Schopen- 
hauer, in  order  to  escape  this  unfortunate  consequence,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  tho  “madhouse”  argument.  In 
reality  there  was  groat  need,  not  of  a proof  that  so-called  “ theoretical  egoism ” or  “Solipsism ” (the  assump- 
tion by  any  one  man  that  ho  alone  exists)  is  a piece  of  lunacy,  but  of  a proof  that  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of 
the  subjective  nature  of  all  categories,  and  his  denial  of  their  applicability  to  “ things-in-thcmselves”  do  not 
logically  lead  to  this  absurd  doctrine.  How  is  tho  real  individualization  of  the  one  Will  in  a plurality  of  will- 
ing, perceiving,  and  thinking  subjects  logically  conceivable,  without  the  assumption  of  the  objective,  real 
validity  of  the  categories  of  unity,  plurality,  etc.  ? 

t That  we  know  the  interior  nature  of  other  existences  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  interior  is  a truth  which 
hod,  indeed,  been  previously  recognized  by  some  thinkers,  but  which  it  is  Schopenhauer's  merit  to  have  main- 
tained with  peculiar  force.  His  e.xposition  of  this  truth,  although  incomplete,  is  sufficient  to  as-surc  for  him 
a permanent  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Bcncke,  whose  immediate  master  in  this  doctrine  was  Scho- 
penhauer, added  to  it  tho  essential  complementary  consideration,  that  not  only  our  will,  but  also,  with  the 
same  directness  and  wish  equaily  perfect  truth,  the  action  of  our  perceptive  and  intellective  faculties,  is  known 
by  us  in  internal  perception,  unmodifled  by  any  subjective  form  of  aijprchension  foreign  to  tho  objects  known, 
and  the  same  view  is  developed,  on  tho  basis  of  Beneke's  teaching,  in  my  System  of  LogiCf  § 40  ct  seq.  But 
in  tho  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  who  assents  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  time  os  simply  a subjective  form  of  hu- 
man apprehension,  there  remains  the  inconsistency,  that  while  the  will  in  tho  case  of  self-apprehension  pre- 
sents itself  only  under  the  form  of  temporality,  it  must,  nevertheless,  exist  per  se  without  this  form,  without 
which,  however,  it  is  not  conceivable  as  will.  A further  unremoved  contradiction  is  this,  that  whiio  the  indi- 
viduation of  the  will  constitutes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  intellect,  on 
tho  other  it  pre-supposcs  the  previous  existence  of  this  intellect,  since  time  and  space,  which  together  fons 
tho  principle  of  individuation,  have,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  like  causohty,  no 
validity  except  os  forms  of  tho  iwrcciving  and  thinking  subject.  It.  Seydol  has  shown  most  completely  how 
many  contradictions,  owing  to  this  subjectivism,  arc  involved  in  the  development  of  Schopenhauer's  theory 
of  will.  To  this  must  be  added  tho  universal  confusion,  by  Schopenhauer,  of  the  conception  of  will, 
which  involves  the  notion  of  something  actively  sought  after  and  tho  conviction  of  its  attainability,  with  tho 
conception  of  instinct,  which  may  exist  without  these  logical  elements.  If  our  intellects  with  their  activities 
were  not  directly  knowable  by  us,  neither  could  our  wills  bo  thus  known ; the  most  that  wo  could  thus  know 
would  be  our  blind  instincts ; and  yet  Schopenhauer,  in  the  development  of  his  theory,  is  tmable  to  do  without 
the  conception  of  the  will  in  tho  most  complete  sense  of  that  term.  He  says  that  he  will  name  the  genus  ac- 
cording to  its  most  eminent  species,  and  yet  he  onlj«-produces  hereby  the  false  appearance,  ns  though  tho 
forces  of  nature,  since  he  terms  them  tho  wUi  in  nature,  wore  ns  woU  known  to  us  os  the  human  wall,  and  as 
though  their  apparently  inteUigent  action  were  ns  easily  comprehensiblo  for  us  as  is  that  of  the  conscious  will. 
The  figurative  and  tho  literal  senses  of  tho  term  will  are  confounded.  Schopenhauer  leaves  umnvestigated 
tho  question  whether  all  forces  and  all  instincU  do  not  pre-^ppose  internal  states  or  qualiUes,  which,  more 
analogous  to  our  ideas  than  to  our  desires,  arc  in  themselves  not  forces,  but  liccomc  such  only  through  their 
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In  individual  tilings,  as  they  appear  to  us  in  time  and  space,  and  conformably  to 
tbe  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  tbo  tbing-in-itself,  or  the  wiU,  becomes  only  me- 
diately objective  ; between  the  will  and  the  individual  object  stands  the  Idea,  as  that 
in  which  alone  the  will  is  immediately  objective.  The  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  ob- 
jectification of  the  will ; imperfectly  expressed  in  numberless  individuals,  they  exist  as 
the  imequalled  patterns  of  the  latter  or  as  the  eternal  forms  of  things,  not  entering 
themselves  into  space  and  time,  which  are  the  media  of  individual  things,  but  immov- 
able, unchangeable,  ever  existent,  and  uncreated,  while  individual  things  rise  into  • 
being  and  decay,  are  ever  becoming,  but  never  are.  The  lowest  stage  in  the  objectifi- 
cation of  the  will  is  represented  by  the  most  general  forces  of  nature,  which  are  either 
present  in  all  matter  without  exception— e.  g.,  gravity,  impenetrability— or  are  variously 
distributed  through  it,  so  that  one  portion  of  matter  is  controlled  by  one  set  of  forces, 
and  another  by  another,  the  various  portions  being  thus  specifically  differentiated ; 
examples  are  : rigidity,  fluidity,  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  attributes 
and  qualities  of  every  kind.  The  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  upon 
which  individuality  appear  swith  ever-increasing  significance,  are  manifested  in  the 
plants  and  nn^mnlH  up  to  man.  Every  stage  disputes  with  another  its  matter,  space, 
and  time.  Each  organism  represents  the  Idea  of  which  it  is  an  image,  only  with  such 
decrement  of  force  as  is  involved  in  the  overcoming  of  the  inferior  Ideas  which  dispute 
its  matter.  According  as  the  organism  succeeds  in  overcoming  those  forces  of  nature 
which  express  inferior  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  it  becomes  a more  or 
less  perfect  expression  of  its  Idea,  i.  e.,  it  stands  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  ideal  of 
beauty  in  its  species.  * 

On  this  theory  of  ideas  rests  the  theory  of  art  given  by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  III. 
The  Idea  is  viewed  as  not  having  yet  entered  into  the  subordinate  forms  of  cognition, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  but  as  bearing  already 
the  most  general  form  of  cognition,  that  of  aU  thought,  in  that  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  object  for  a subject.  As  individuals  we  have  no  knowledge  except  such  as  is  con- 
trolled by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason ; thus  the  knowdedgo  of  the  Ideas  is  ex- 
cluded. We  can  only  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  concrete  things  to  the  knowledge  of 
Ideas  when  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  knowing  subject  corresponding  with  the 
great  change  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  object  to  be  known — an  alteration  such  that  the 
subject,  when  he  becomes  cognizant  of  the  Ideas,  remains  no  longer  individual.  Cog- 
nition belongs  to  the  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  wiU.  Originally  and 
essentially  cognition  is  but  the  servant  of  the  wfll ; with  animals  this  servitude  never 
ceases.  The  cognition  of  Ideas  implies  the  cessation  of  this  servitude  in  man,  so  that 
the  knowing  subject  ceases  to  be  merely  individual,  and  rests  in  fixed  contemplation  of 
the  object  presented  for  cognition,  apart  from  its  connection  with  any  other  object,  in 
which  contemplation  he  becomes  lost.  IVhen  one  ceases  under  the  guidance  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  to  follow  after  the  relations  of  things 


relations  to  other  similar  states  or  qualities.  With  Schopenhauer’s  limitation  of  the  rc.al  essence  of  man  to 
his  will  is  connected,  further,  in  practical  philosophy,  the  unfortunate  consequence  that  Schopenhauer  is  un- 
able consistently  to  recognize  the  positive  significance  of  representation  and  cognition,  and  therefore,  since 
the  mere  “wiU  to  live”  furnishes  no  true  satisfaction,  is  unable  to  point  beyond  this  to  a more  elevated  eth- 
ical end,  but  can  only  direct  man’s  ethical  endeavors,  to  the  extirpation  of  that  will. 

* It  is  obvious  that  in  his  theory  of  Ideas,  Schopenhauer,  Itko  Plato  and  Schelling,  falsely  objectifies  and 
hjqiostatizcs  abstractions  of  human  thought — as,  also,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  one  Will  as  the  Thing-in-itself, 
where  he  imitates  the  Eleatics,  the  llegarians,  and  Spinoza.  How  the  Ideas  are  to  exist  objectively  and  6paco. 
lenahj  in  organisms  which  are  essentially  founded  on  form  is  left  absolutely  unintelligible. 
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to  each  other  and  to  one’s  own  w-ill,  when,  therefore,  one  no  longer  considers  in  things 
their  Where,  When,  ^Vhy,  and  \^Tiereto,  but  simply  and  only  their  ^Vhat,  and  when, 
further,  this  consideration  takes  place,  not  through  the  medium  of  abstract  thought, 
but  in  calm  contemplation  of  the  immediately  present  natural  object,  then  that,  which 
is  so  cognized,  is  no  longer  the  single  thing  as  such,  but  the  Idea,  the  eternal  Form, 
the  immediate  objectivity  of  the  AVill  at  the  stage  of  the  Idea,  and  the  contemplating 
Subject  is  pure,  involuntary,  painless,  timeless,  knowing  Subject.  This  sort  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  source  of  art.  Art,  the  work  of  genius,  repeats  the  eternal  Ideas  appre- 
hended in  pure  contemplation,  the  essential  and  permanent  iu  aU  the  phenomena  of 
the  world.  Its  only  aim  is  the  communication  of  this  knowledge.  According  to  the 
material,  in  which  it  repeats,  it  is  plastic  art,  poetry,  or  music.* 

The  reality  of  life,  the  will,  existence  itself,  is  perpetual  suffering,  partly  pitiable,  and 
partly  dreadful ; the  same,  on  the  contrary,  as  simple  notion,  viewed  in  pure  intuition 
or  repeated  by  art,  affords  a significant  spectacle  : freedom  from  torment  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful.  But  this  knowledge  does  not  release  us  forever  from  life,  but 
only  for  moments,  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  complete  way  out  of  life,  not  a quietive  of 
the  will,  such  as  is  necessary  for  permanent  release.  The  will  affiivns  itsdf,  when,  after 
the  knowledge  of  life  has  begun,  it  wills  life  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  previously 
without  Icnowledge,  as  blind  impulse,  willed  it.  The  opposite  of  this,  the  negation  of 
the  will  to  live,  appears  when,  as  the  result  of  the  knowledge  of  life,  volition  ceases, 
the  various  kno^vn  individual  phenomena  no  longer  acting  as  motives  to  volition,  but 
the  whole  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  world,  which  is  acquired  through  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Ideas,  and  which  is  a mirror  of  the  wiU,  becoming  a quietive  of  the 
■will,  and  the  will  thus  freely  renouncing  and  annihilating  itself.  This  idea  is  devel- 
oped by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  TV. , which  contains  his  Ethics.  The  first  requirement 
of  ethics,  according  to  him,  is  such  sympathy  wth  the  suffering  inseparable  from  all 
life  as  rests  on  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  our  ■wiU  with  all  will ; but  the 
highest  ethical  work  of  man  is  the  annihilation — not  of  life,  but — of  the  will  to  live, 
by  asceticism,  f 

§ 132.  In  opposition  to  Ficlite’s  subjective  idealism  and  to  Scliel- 
ling’s  renewed  Sjiinozism,  Joliann  Friedrich  Ilerbart  (177G-1S11),  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  realistic  element  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  also  of 
Eleatic,  Platonic,  and  Lcibnitzian  doctrines,  developed  a philosopliical 
doctrine,  which  he  himself  named,  fi’om  its  predominant  character, 
realism.  Philosophy  is  defined  by  Ilerbart  as  the  elaboration  of  con- 
ceptions. Logic  aims  at  clearness  in  conceptions,  metaphysics  at  the  cor- 
rection of  them,  and  cesthetics,  in  that  ■wider  sense  in  which  it  includes 

* Schopenhauer,  in  order  to  separate  a3sthetic  apprehension  from  the  “will,'’  aUies  it  very  elosely  to  the- 
oretical apprehension,  without,  however, — since  ho  admits  the  notion  of  an  of  the  beautiful,  being 

able  to  advance  to  a complete  separation  of  it  from  all  relation  to  the  udll,  on  which  all  feeling  depends  for  its 
condition.  In  his  theory  of  Ideas  logical  universality  is  converted  into  costKetic  perfection. 

t Schopenhauer  sympathizes  with  the  Hindu  ixinitents,  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  termination  of 
suffering  by  exit  from  the  eheckered  world  of  Ufo  (Saneara)  and  entering  into  unconsciousness  (iWreana),  and 
with  the  ascetic  elements  in  Christianity.  But  his  senile  ethics  knows  no  positive  aim  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  renunciation  and  destruction  of  whatever  is  inferior  is  a moral  duty.  To  this  end  it  were  necessary  to 
give  more  prominence  fas  Frauenstudt  has  attempted  to  do)  to  the  rclaUou  of  the  “ will  ” to  the  “ intcUccI,” 
a relation  which  is  essential  In  the  **  will”  from  its  lowest  stages  up. 
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ethics,  at  the  completion  of  them  by  the  addition  of  qualifications  of 
worth.  Ilerbart’s  logic  agrees  in  principle  with  Kant’s.  Ilis  meta- 
physics rests  on  the  presupposition,  tliat  in  the  formal  conceptions  fur- 
nished by  experience,  and  especially  in  the  conception  of  a thing  with 
several  attributes,  in  the  conception  of  alteration,  and  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Ego,  contradictions  are  contained  which  render  necessary 
a transformation  of  those  conceptions.  The  removal  of  these  contra- 
dictions is,  according  to  Ilerbart,  the  proper  work  of  speculation. 
Being  or  absolute  position  cannot  be  thought  as  involved  in  contradic- 
tions ; hence  the  conceptions  cannot  be  left  unchanged.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  must  be  so  conceived  that  it  may  explain  the  appear- 
ances given  in  experience,  for  all  appearance  points  to  an  equal  modi- 
ci;m  .of  being.  Consequently  the  conceptions  in  question,  although 
they  cannot  be  retained  unmodified,  are  yet  not  to  be  wholly  rejected, 
but  rather  to  be  methodically  transformed.  The  contradictions  in  the 
conception  of  the  thing  with  several  attributes  force  us  to  the  theory 
that  there  exists  a multiplicity  of  simple,  real  essences,  each  possessing  a 
simple  quality.  The  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  alteration 
lead  necessarily  to  the  theory  of  the  self-pi’eservation  or  pei*sistence  of 
these  simple,  real  essences,  whenever,  in  the  case  of  a mutual  interpene- 
tration of  such  essences,  a “ disturbance  ” (modification)  of  their  quali- 
ties is  threatened.  The  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego 
force  us  to  the  distinction  between  “ apperceived  ” and  “ apperceiving” 
ideas ; but  the  mutual  interpenetration  and  unity  of  ideas  prove  the 
simplicity  of  the  soul  as  their  substratum.  The  soul  is  a simple, 
spaceless  essence,  of  simple  quality.  It  is  located  at  a single  point 
within  the  brain.  Wlien  the  senses  are  affected,  and , motion  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  the  soul  is  penetrated  by  the  simple, 
real  essences  which  immediately  surround  it.  Its  quality  then  per- 
forms an  act  of  self-preservation  in  opposition  to  the  disturbance, 
which  it  woiild  otherwise  suffer  fi’om  the — whether  partially  or  totally 
— opposite  quality  of  each  of  these  other  simple  essences ; every  such 
act  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the  soul  is  an  idea.  All  ideas 
(representations)  endure,  even  after  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth  has  ceased.  When  there  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  soul  several 
ideas,  which  are  either  pai’tiall}’^  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other,  they 
cannot  continue  to  subsist  together  witliout  being  partially  arrested ; 
they  must  be  arrested,  i.  e.,  become  unconscious,  to  a degree  measured 
by  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  all  these  ideas  with  the  exception  of 
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the  strongest.  Tliis  quantum  of  arrest  is  termed  by  Ilerbart  the  sum 
of  arrest.”  The  part  of  each  idea  in  this  sum  of  arrest  is  greater  the 
less  intense  the  idea  is.  On  the  intensive  relations  of  ideas  and  on  the 
laws  of  the  change  of  these  relations  are  founded  the  possibility  and 
the  scientific  necessity  of  applying  mathematics  to  psychology.  Iler- 
bart makes  esthetics,  the  most  important  part  of  which,  with  him,  is 
the  ethics,  independent  of  theoretical  philosophj’.  ^Esthetic  judgments 
grow  out  from  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  which  is  connected 
with  certain  relations,  ethical  judgments  arising,  in  particulai-,  from 
the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  connected  with  relations  of  will.  The 
Idea  (or  “ typical  conception  ”)  of  interior  freedom  has  reference  to  the 
agreement  of  the  wnll  with  the  moral  judgment  concerning  it;  tlie 
Idea  of  perfection  has  reference  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent volitions  of  the  same  individual ; the  Idea  of  benevolence  or  love, 
to  the  agreement  of  the  ■null  of  one  person  with  the  will  of  another, 
accompanied  by  a sentiment  of  satisfaction ; the  Idea  of  legal  right,  to 
the  avoiding  of  the  dissatisfying  conflict  which  arises  from  the  direc- 
tion of  several  wills  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  object;  and  the 
Idea  of  retribution  or  equity  to  the  removal  of  unpleasing  inequality 
in  the  case  of  two  or  more  parties  who  are  unlike  in  their  well  or  ill 
doing.  Pedaigogic,  as  also  the  science  of  politics,  rests  on  ethics,  which 
determines  their  ends,  and  psychology,  which  points  out  their  means. 
The  State,  in  its  origin  a society  protected  by  force,  has  for  its  end 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  ethical  Ideas  in  a society  animated  by  them. 
The  conception  of  God — in  defence  of  the  validity  of  which  Ilerbart 
develops  the  teleological  argument — gains  in  religious  significance  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  fully  determined  by  ethical  predicates. 
Every  attempt  at  a theoretical  elaboration  of  philosophical  theology  is 
incompatible  with  the  Ilerbartian  .metaphysics. 

Of  Herbart’s  writings  (a  chronological  list  of  which  is  given  by  Hartenstoin  at  the  end  of  Vol.  XII.)  the 
follo^ving  are  the  most  important : — 

Ueher  PeatalozzCs  neue-ite  Schrifl : icie  aertrud  Ihre  Kinder  lehrte,  in  Irene,  eine  Monalsehrift,  ed.  by 
O.  A.  von  Halem,  Vol.  I.,  Berlin,  1802,  pp.  15-51 ; the  same  reprinted  in  Herbart’s  Minor  irori«,  VoL  III., 
p.  74  seq.,  and  in  the  Complete  Works,  XI.,  p.  45  seq. 

PeslalozzCa  Idee  elnea  ABC  der  Anschmntna  als  ein  Cycltis  von.  Vorilbungen  im  Anffassen  der  Gestalten 
telHsenschaftUch  ansg^ilhrl,  Gottingen,  1802;  eweUe,  durch  eine  Abh.  Tiber  die  asthetlsche  Darstellung  der 
Welt  als  das  KauptgeschH/t  der  Ereiehung  vermehrte  Avfl.,  ibid.,  1804.  Werke,  XI.,  p.  79  seq. 

De  Platonici  systematlsfundamento  commentatio  (upon  entering  upon  his  duties  ns  an  E.vtraordinarius 
at  GKittingen),  GUtt.,  1805,  W.,  XII.,  p.  01  seq.  Kl.  Schr.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  07  seq. 

Allgetneine  POdagoglk,  aus  dem  Zweek  der  Erziehmig  abgelellet,  Gottingen,  1800,  IT.,  X.,  p.  1 seq. 

Ilaiiptpunkte  der  MetaphysW,  Oiitt.,  1800  and  1808,  W.,  III.,  p.  1 seq.  Kl.  Schr.,  I.,  199. 

JIauptpunkle  der  Logik  (originally  published  as  a Supplement  to  the  last-named  work,  1808),  Giitt.,  1808. 
Kl.  Schr.,  I.,  25-1.  W.,  I.,  405  seq. 
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AUaemeiiiepraUlsclic  Phitosophie,  OHttingen,  1S08.  IT.,  VIII.,  p.  1 scq. 

Paychotogtsche  Bemerkungen  znr  Tontehre,  in  JCSnIgsb.  Archio,  Yol.  I.,  Art  2 ; IT.,  VII.,  p.  1 Bcq. ; 
payaolog.  UtiUrauchww  fiber  die  Starke  einer  gegebenen  Voracellung  ala  FmicUon  Hirer  Bauer  betrachet, 
ib..  Art  3 ; II'’.,  VII.,  p.  29  scq. 

T/ieorice de  atlractione  elementorum prlnclpla  metaphyaica,  Kunigsberg,  1812,  P''.,  IV.,  521  seq.  ICl.  S., 
I.,  409.  This  work  was  republished  afc  Berlin,  in  1859,  in  a translation  from  the  Lathi  executed  by  Karl 
Thomas  and  with  an  Introduction  by  the  same. 

Lehrbuch  eur  Einlellung  in  die  Philoaophle,  Konigsherg,  1813,  2d  ed.,  1821,  3d  cd.,  1834,  4th  cd.,  1837, 


II'.,  I.,  1 seq. 

Lehrbuch  eur  Paychologle,  Kunigsberg  and  Leipsic,  181C,  2d  revised  edit,  1834,  IF.  V.,  1 seq. 

Oeaprilche  fiber  daa  Buae^  KOnigsberg,  1817,  P'.,  IX.,  49  seq.  ATi.  Schr.j  II.,  115. 

Ueber  den  UiiterrlcM  in  der  Philoaophle  auf  Gymnaalen,  supplement  to  the  2d  edition  of  the  Lehrb.  eur 
Elnl.  in  die  Philoaophle,  IF.,  XI.,  p.  89G.  Kl.  S.,  III.,  98. 

Be  aUenllonla  menaura  cauaiague  priniarila  psychologize  prlnclpla  statlca  et  mechanica  exemplo  illustra- 
lurua  aa-ipail  J.  F.  Berbart,  Kunigsberg,  1822.  IF.,  VII.,  73  scq.  la.  Schr.,  II.,  363  scq. 

Ueber  de  Mugllchkeit  find  Nothwendigkeit,  Malhemallk  auf  Paychologle  aneuweiuten,  Kunigsberg,  1822, 
IF.,  VII.,  129  scq.  Kl.  S„  II.,  417. 

Paychologle  ala  IViasenachafl,  nett  gegrhndet  auf  Er/ahrung,  Jfetaphyaik  wul  Mathematik,  KOnigsberg, 
1821-25,  IF.,  V.  and  VI. 

Allgemelne  Metaphyalk  nebat  den  Anfdngen  der  phllosophlachen  Kalurlehre,  Kunigsberg,  1828-29,  IF, 
III.  and  IV. 

Kurze  Bncyclopildle  der  Philoaophle,  aua  praktlachen  Oesichtapunkten  enitcor/en,  Halle,  1831,  2d  cd.. 


1841,  IF  II. 

Be  prlncipio  loglco  excluai  medil  inter  conlradlctorla  non  negligendo  commentatlo,  GOtt.,  1833,  IF,  1^ 
633  seq.  ICl.  S.,  II.,  721. 

Uniriaa pildagoglacher  Vorleaungen,  GOtt,  1835,  2d  ed.,  1841,  IF,  X.,  185  scq. 

Zur  Lehre  von  der  Freiheit  dea  menachllchen  Willena,  Brie/e  an  Uerrn  Pro/eaaor  Grlepenkerl,  GOtt,, 
1836,  IF,  IX.,  241  scq. 

Amdytiache  Beleuchtung  dea  Naturrechta  und  der  Moral,  Gottingen,  1830,  IF,  VIII.,  213  seq. 

Paychologlache  Unierauchungen,  Nos.  1 and  2,  GOtt,  1839-40,  IF,  VII.,  181  seq. 

Joh.  Frledr.  Ilerbart'a  kleinere  phlloa.  Schriften  und  Abhandlungen  nebst  deaaen  wlaaenachaflllchem 
Kachlaaae,  edited  by  O.  Hartenstein,  3 vols.,  Leipsic,  1842—43.  (These  works  have  also  been  included  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Herbart's  \vritings.) 

The  Complete  Works  of  Uerbart  have  been  edited  in  12  vols.  by  G.  Hartenstein,  Leipsic,  1850-52.  Of  his 
life  Hartenstein  treats  in  the  introduction  of  his  edition  of  the  minor  philos.  works  and  essays  of  Herbart,  Vol. 
I.,  Leipsic,  1842 ; cf.  also  Voigdt  Znr  Erlnnerung  an  Ilerbarl  (words  spoken  on  the  28th  of  October,  1841,  in 
the  public  session  of  the  Royal  German  Society  at  Kunigsberg),  Kunigsberg,  1841 ; Joh.  Friedr.  Herbart,  eur 
Erinnerung  an  die  Oottingiache  Kataatrophe  im  Jahr  18.37,  eln  Poathumum  (ed.  by  Tautc),  KOnigsberg, 
1812 ; F.  II.  Th.  Allihn,  Ueber  daa  Leben  und  die  Schriften  J.  F.  Ilerbart'a,  nebat  einer  Zuaammenatellung 
der  Litteratur  aeiner  Schule,  in  the  Zeltachr.  filr  exacte  Philoaophle,  etc.,  cd.  by  Allihn  and  ZiPer,  Vol.  I., 
No.  1,  Leipsic,  1800,  pp.  44  seq.  With  reference  to  Herbart’s  phUosophical  stand-point  and  some  of  his  doc- 
trines, numerous  critical  observations  will  bo  found  in  various  writings  and  essays  by  Benekc,  Thendelenburg. 
Chalybiius,  TTlnci,  Franz  Hoffmann,  Lotze,  Lange,  and  other  philosophers  to  be  mentioned  below  (§  134) ; 
more  recently  have  appeared,  among  other  relevant  works,  the  following : P.  J.  H.  Leander,  Ueber  H.'a  phi- 
loaoph.  Standpunkt,  Lund,  1865;  K.  Fr.  W.  L.  Schultze,  Tl.'a  Stellungeu  Kant,  enttoickelt  an  den  Kauptbe- 
grtffen  Hirer  PhUoaophie  (Gottingen  Inaugural  Dissert.),  Luckau,  ISCG ; Herm.  Langcnbeck,  Ble  theoretiache 
Philoaophle  KerbarV a und  aeiner  Schule  und  die  darauf  beziigliche  Kritik,  Berlin,  1807;  Wilh.  Schaoht, 
Krittache  philoaophiache  AufadUe,  1.  Ueft:  Herbart  und  Trendelenburg,  Aarau,  1808  (cf.,  per  contra  J 
Beigmann,  in  the  Phlloa.  Monatahefle,  Vol.  I.,  1808,  pp.  237-2a);  E.  F.  Wyneken,  Baa  Naturgeaetz 'd^ 
Seele,  Hanover,  im.-Herbartache  Eeliquien,  suppl.  to  H.’s  works,  Lps.,  1871,  with  biographical  notices. 
Zneharia-s  Metaph.  Blfferenzen  ew.  IT.  und.  Kant.  Lpz.  ’09.  Quiibicker,  Kant.  u.  II.  liber  d.  Weaen  d.  Seele 
Bcrl.  1870. 


Johann  Friednch  Herbart  was  bom  at  Oldenburg,  where  his  father  was  a councillor 
of  justice,  May  4, 177G.  He  received  his  first  training  through  private  instraction  and  at 
the  Gymnasium  in  his  native  city.  He  became  early  acquainted  with  the  Wolffian  phUos- 
ophy  and  also  with  Kantian  doctrines.  In  the  year  1794  he  entered  the  University  at 
Jena  where  Fichte  was  just  developing  the  doctrine  of  his  Science  of  Knowledge.  Iler- 
bart  was  greatly  stimulated  to  philosophical  thought  by  his  teacher,  and  laid  before  him, 
in  writing,  various  doubts  with  reference  to  particular  propositions  in  the  Science  of 
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Knoidedge  ; he  also  handed  him  a critique  of  the  two  first  works  of  Schelling,  the  one 
on  the  PossibUity  of  any  Form  of  Philosophy,  and  the  other  on  the  Ego  or  the  Uncondi- 
tioned in  human  Knowledge.  Ilerbart  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  important 
thing  in  phUosophy  was  not,  “to  proceed  further,  there,  where  a philosopher,  who  had 
attained  to  great  reputation,  had  ceased  to  build,”  but  “to  look  to  the  foundations 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  most  incisive  criticism,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  were 
really  fitted  to  support  an  edifice  of  knowledge.”  Ilcrbart’s  efforts  after  exactness  in 
his  investigations  were  aided  by  the  stimulus  which  he  received  from  Fichte.  The 
course  of  his  reflections  was  early  directed  toward  the  conception  of  the  Ego.  In  an 
essay  composed  in  the  year  1794  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness involves  an  “infinite  circle,”  since  in  this  act  I posit  myself  as  the  one  who  is  con- 
scious of  himself,  i.  c. , is  conscious  of  the  one  who  is  conscious,  etc. , but  that  this  infini- 
tude is  exhausted  when  the  Ego  thinks  the  problem  itself,  or  all  infinitude,  in  one  concep- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego  infinitude  is  included  as  a postu- 
late. But  the  germs  of  Herbart’s  subsequent  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Ego  and 
of  his  subsequent  “Realism  ” in  general  were  already  contained  in  his  critique  (179G) 
of  Schelling’s  work  on  the  Ego.  In  this  critique  he  supplements  the  dichotomous  dis- 
junction of  Schelling:  “Either  knowledge  without  reality,  or  an  ultimate  point  of 
reality,”  by  adding  as  a third  alternative  : “ Or  as  manifold  a reality  in  knowledge,  as 
Icnowledge  itself  is  manifold ; ” he  insists,  further,  upon  the  possibility  of  many  grounds 
for  a single  consequence,  like  several  points  of  suspension  for  one  chain,  and  lays  dowm 
the  principle : “ Whatever  is  conditioned  must  have  two  conditions.”  In  the  j’ears 
1797-1800  Ilerbart  was  a family-tutor  in  the  Bernese  family  Von  Steiger,  at  Interlaken. 
Since  he  believed  poetry  and  mathematics  to  furnish  the  most  effective  means  of  cul- 
ture, he  occupied  his  three  pupils  at  first  chiefly  with  these  topics  (beginning  in  Greek 
■with  Homer)  and  postponed  morals  and  history  till  a later  period,  when,  as  he  believed, 
they  could  be  better  understood  ; but,  to  his  great  grief,  his  plan  was  interfered  with 
through  the  unexpected  and  premature  withdrawal  of  the  eldest  of  his  pupils  from  his 
instruction.  During  this  time  Herbart  busied  himself  earnestly  with  morals  and  psy- 
chology. Through  a visit  to  Pestalozzi  he  became  acquainted  with  Pcstalozzi’s  method 
of  instruction,  in  which  he  ever  retained  a lively  interest,  and  many  principles  of  which 
he  adopted  into  his  own  pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1800  Ilerbart  returned  by 
way  of  Jena  and  Gottingen  to  hie  native  land.  He  remained  till  1802  in  Bremen  in 
the  house  of  his  friend  Johann  Smidt,  engaged  with  philosophical  and  pedagogical 
studies.  In  October,  1803,  he  qualified  at  Gottingen  as  a Docent  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1805  he  received  at  the  same  place  a position  as  Pro- 
fessor extraordinarius,  but  in  1809,  through  the  agency  of  WUhelm  von  Humboldt,  was 
called  as  Professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and  pedagogic  theory  to  Konigsberg,  after 
the  departure  of  Krug,  Kant’s  successor  in  the  philosophical  chair,  for  Leipsic.  Herbart 
also  directed  at  Konigsberg  a Pedagogical  Seminary,  founded  by  himself.  In  the 
year  1833  he  acceplipd  a call  to  Gottingen,  where,  not  being  inclined  to  participate 
actively  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  he  devoted  himself  all  the  more  ener- 
getically and  with  unbroken  activity  to  his  mission  as  an  investigator  and  teacher  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  14,  1841. 

Ilerbart  defines  philosophy  (in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  section  of  his  Intro- 
duction to  PhilosopJty)  as  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  This  is  a critical  adaptation 
of  Kant’s  definition  of  philosophical  knowledge  as  rational  knowledge  through  concep- 
tions. By  the  use  of  the  word  rational  in  his  definition  Kant  introduces  into  it,  as 
Herbart  argues,  a subject  of  po.ssible  controversy,  since  the  conception  of  reason  is  an 
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extremely  vague  one,  and  since,  further,  the  reason  no  more  exists  as  a special  faculty 
of  the  soul  than  docs  cither  of  the  other  faculties  enumerated  in  the  psychology  of 
Aristotle  and  of  his  imitators.  Eliminating,  therefore,  this  qualification,  we  have  left, 
from  Kant’s  definition : Ifnowledge  through  conceptions.  But  such  knowledge  is  an 
acquired  result  of  existing  science ; philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  as  that  which  pro- 
duces science,  is  simply  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
this  definition  is  too  broad,  since  all  sciences  elaborate  conceptions,  Herbart  observes 
that  philosophy  is  really  contained  in  all  sciences,  when  these  are  what  they  should  be.* 

From  the  principal  species  of  elaboration  of  conceptions,  says  Herbart,  follow  the 
principal  divisions  of  philosophy.  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness in  conceptions.  Clearness  consists  in  the  distinguishing  of  one  conception 
from  (Jthcr  conceptions,  and  distinctness  in  the  distinguishing  of  the  marks  of  a (com- 
pound, not  simple)  conception  from  each  other.  Distinct  conceptions  may  assume  the 
form  of  judgments ; from  the  combination  of  judgments  arise  syllogisms.  Of  these 
subjects  Logic  treats.  Herbart  defines  logic  as  that  division  of  philosophy  which  treats 
in  general  of  distinctness  in  conceptions  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  conceptions  as  re- 
sulting from  such  distinctness.  But  since,  from  our  apprehension  of  the  world  and  of 
ourselves,  there  result  numerous  conceptions,  which,  the  more  distinct  they  are  made, 
do  so  much  the  more  conflict  with  the  harmonious  combination  of  our  ideas,  there  arises 
for  philosophy  the  important  problem  of  the  completion  and  modification  of  these  con- 
ceptions in  such  manner  that  this  logical  difficulty  shall  disappear  ; this  correction  of 
conceptions  is  the  business  of  general  metaphysics,  which,  in  psychology,  the  philoso- 
phy of  nature,  and  natural  theology,  is  specially  applied  to  the  three  principal  subjects 
of  human  knowledge.  But  there  are  also  conceptions  which  do  not  caU  for  revision, 
but  occasion  an  increment  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a judgment  expressing 
assent  or  dissent.  The  science  of  such  conceptions  is  Hlsthetics.  j- 

In  his  conception  and  treatment  of  logic,  Herbart  indicates  to  that  extent  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Kantians,  that  for  the  more  extended  study  of  logical  doctrines — since  he 
himself  only  sketches  the  outlines  of  logic — he  refers  to  the  logical  text-books  of  such 
Kantians  as  Holfbauer,  Krug,  and  Fries.  According  to  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  analysis 
of  thought  in  general,  the  separation  of  thought  into  form  and  content.  But  according 
to  Kant,  and  also  according  to  Herbart,  it  is  a doctrine  of  analytic  thought,  of  thought 
which  through  analysis  elucidates  or  renders  distinct  the  conceptions  employed  in 
thought.  Kant’s  division  of  knowledge  into  synthetic  and  analytic  determined  nofonly 
the  distinction  between  logic  and  the  critique  of  the  reason  in  Kant’s  system,  but  also 
that  between  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  system  of  Herbart.  Our  thoughts,  says 
Herbart,  ale  conceptions,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  them  with  reference  to  that  which  is 

* Tho  elaboration  of  conceptions  is  certainly  not  the  only  methodic  means  employed  by  philosophy ; the 
most  that  can  bo  said  of  it  is  perhaps  that  it  is  the  most  characteristic  means  so  employed.  TIio  founding  of 
tho  definition  of  philosophy  on  the  method  employed  in  it  is  only  jmstified  on  condition  that — a.s,  indeed,  Her- 
bart attempts  to  prove — philosophy  has  really  no  definite  object,  such  as  the  universe  ns  such,  or  even  such  as 
the  real  principles  of  all  that  exists,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  tho  other  sciences,  that  relate  to  spe- 
cial departments  of  existence. 

+ This  is  an  unequal  division,  in  that  it  assigns  to  logic  the  work,  not  of  rendering  nil  or  even  special  con- 
ceptions distinct,  but  of  prescribing  the  rules  by  which  all  conceptions  are  to  be  rendered  distinct,  and  that 
this  work  then  gives  occasion  to  the  logician  not  simply  to  render  distinct,  but  to  develop  independently  and 
scientifically  a definite  class  of  conceptions,  namely,  the  logical  conceptions,  or  tho  conception  of  the  concep- 
tion, tho  conception  of  tho  judgment,  etc, ; while  metaphysics,  on-  tho  other  hand,  itself  undertakes  to  cor- 
rect certain  conceptions  and  then  applies  them,  and  lesthotics,  finally,  seeks  to  reduce  the  formation  of 
judgments  of  (rosthctic  or  moral)  assent  and  di.sscnt — judgments  which  are  formed  by  the  hum.an  conscious 
ucss  before  the  existence  of  [esthetics,  and  which  directly  accompany  objective  pcrccpliou — to  principles. 
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thought  through  them.  Conceptions  such  as  those  of  the  circle  and  the  sqtuirc,  which 
cannot  be  united  with  each  other,  but  of  which  each  can  be  thought  independently  of 
the  other,  furnish  examples  of  contrary  opposition.  Conceptions  which  are  simply  dif- 
ferent, but  not  incapable  of  combination,  such  as  the  circle  and  red  color,  are  disparate. 
Disparate  as  well  as  contrary  conceptions  furnish  also  illustrations  of  the  contradictory 
opposition  between  a and  non-a,  b and  non-b,  it  being  afErmed  of  a and  b that  each  is 
not  the  other.  Opposites  arc  not  one  and  the  same  thing ; this  formula  is  called  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  Equivalent  to  this  is  the  so-called  Principle  of  Identity  : 
A = A,  or  properly : A is  not  equal  to  non-A,  where  the  negatives  neutralize  each  other 
and  are  tantamount  to  an  affirmative,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle  : A is  either  B or  not  B.  liTiercver  it  is  permitted  to  assume  a unity 
in  the  form  of  a sum,  this  sum  may  include  various  marks  or  attributes,  as  : this  garment 
is  red  and  blue,  this  event  is  at  once  joyful  and  sorrowful.  When  conceptions  are  con- 
fronted mth  each  other  in  thought,  the  question  arises  whether  they  will  enter  into  a 
union  or  not ; the  decision  of  this  question  is  expressed  in  a Judgment.  The  initial  or 
presupposed  conception  is  the  subject,  and  the  conception  which  is  connected  to  it  is 
the  predicate.  Herbart  assumes  that  the  categorical  judgment  (e.  g.,  God  is  almighty, 
the  soul  is  immortal,  Goethe  was  a German  poet)  does  not  involve  the  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  the  subject,  and  proceeds  in  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  on  the  basis  of 
this  assumption.*  Herbart  terms  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  and  second  figures  syllo- 
gisms of  subsumption,  and  those  of  the  third  figure,  syllogisms  of  substitution. 

Skepticism,  -with  Herbart,  prepares  the  way  for  the  enunciation  of  the  problems  of 
metaphysics.  Every  competent  beginner  in  philosophy,  says  Herbart,  is  a skeptic,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  skeptic  is  a beginner  in  philosophy.  He  who  has  not  been  at 
some  time  in  his  life  a skeptic  has  never  experienced  that  radical  shaking  of  all  his 
early  and  habitual  ideas  and  opinions,  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  separate  the  acci- 
dental from  the  necessary,  the  increment  furnished  by  thought  from  the  bare  reality 
given  in  fact.  But  he  who  persists  in  skepticism  shows  that  his  thoughts  have  not 
come  to  maturity ; he  does  not  know  where  each  thought  belongs  and  how  much  follows 
from  each ; oppressed  by  the  weight  of  others’  thoughts,  and  by  tho  conflict  among 
them,  they  almost  always  become  skeptics  who  have  been  industrious  readers  and  lazy 
thinkers.  Herbart  discriminates  between  a lower  and  a higher  form  of  skepticism. 
The  former  rests  on  the  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  dependence  of  our  powers  of 
apprehension  on  subjective  conditions,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  obtain  through  tho 
senses  a true  representation  of  the  real  being  of  things.  Bodies  may  have  some  sort  of 
shape  in  space,  may  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  changes  in  time,  the  material  elements 
may  be  seized  and  controlled  by  forces,  men  and  animals  may  be  filled  with  perceptions 
and  sentiments  of  some  sort ; but  we  know  not  what  perceptions  and  sentiments,  what 
forces,  elements,  changes,  and  shapes  do  actually  exist  or  take  place.  But  doubt  may 
press  still  farther  on,  and  advance  to  the  idea  that  in  reality  we  do  not  at  all  perceive 
aU  that  which  we  think  we  perceive,  but  that  wo  involuntarily  add  in  thought  to  tho 
given  contents  of  perception  the  forms— especially  of  space,  time,  and  causality , as 
also  of  adaptation— which  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  nature.  ^ Henco  it  becomes 
doubtful  whether  fixed  points  are  anywhere  to  be  found  from  which  knowledge  may 
set  out,  and  it  may  appear  equally  doubtful  whether,  in  case  such  principles  actuaUy 
exist,  we  can  discover  the  methods  necessary  for  a further  progress  of  thought,  smee 
experience  appears  incomplete,  the  inference  by  analogy  uncertain,  and  the  existence 

* Tht«  assumption,  at  least  in  the  case  of  amrrnativo  jiulgmcnts  in  general,  is  false;  the  cases  in  which  it 
U true  axe  spocially  marked  hy  the  context  of  the  discourse  In  which  they  occur. 
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of  any  just  grounil  for  a synthesis  ilprwvi—hy  which  a principle  would  transcend  itself 
— scarcely  conceivable. 

Herbart  holds  that  while,  owing  to  the  relativity  of  all  attributes,  no  knowledge  of 
the  real  quality  of  things  is  attainable  through  the  senses,  yet  the  forms  of  experience 
are  really  given  us,  since  in  the  apprehension  of  a definite  object  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled  to  connect  the  contents  of  perception  with  a definite  form,  and  are  not  able— as 
we  should  be  if  wo  simply  added  to  things  forms  derived  from  our  own  subjective  con- 
sciousness— to  connect  any  given  object  of  sensuous  perception  with  any  form  which 
we  may  choose.  In  what  manner  these  forms  are  given,  is  a later,  psychological  prob- 
lem ; but  on  the  fact  of  their  being  given,  metaphysics  depends. 

The  actual  or  given  forms  of  experience  are  of  such  nature,  that  they  give  rise  to 
contradictory  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  business  of  thought  to  rectify. 

Extension  in  space  and  action  in  time  involve  contradictions.  Extension  implies 
prolongation  through  numerous  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space ; but  by  such 
prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many,  while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  considered 
as  identical  with  the  many.  When  we  conceive  of  matter,  wo  begin  a division  which 
must  be  continued  in  infinitum^  because  each  part  must  stOl  be  considered  as  extended. 
Wo  never  arrive  at  all  the  parts,  nor  at  the  ultimate  parts,  since,  in  order  to  do  so,  wo 
should  bo  obliged  to  overleap  the  infinite  series  of  intervening  divisions.  If  we  begin 
with  the  simple  and  from  it  attempt  in  thought  to  compound  matter  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  composed  of  simple  elements,  it  may  actually  exist,  the  question  arises  how 
many  simples  wc  must  take  in  order  with  them  to  fill  a finite  space.  Evidently  we 
should  here  be  obliged  to  overleap,  but  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  same  infinite  series 
which  arrested  us  before.  If  wc  attempt  by  successive  divisions  and  subdivisions  to 
arrive  at  the  ultimate  parts  of  matter,  reality  becomes  lost  in  the  infinitesimal ; if 
from  these  ultimate  parts  we  would  attempt  to  reconstruct  matter,  w'e  aro  unable  to 
employ  the  infinitesimal  as  basis  of  reality.  The  empirical  conception  of  matter  must 
therefore  be  altered  in  thought.  Similar  considerations  arise  in  connection  wth  the 
notion  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  The  occupancy  of  time  by  action  and  dura- 
tion demands  still  more  obviously  than  does  the  occupancy  of  space  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  that  which  occupies ; for  unoccupied  intervals  of  time  would  imply  the  anni- 
hilation and  subsequent  re-entrance  into  existence  of  that  which  acts  and  endures.  All 
action  occupies  time  : it  is  as  if  extended  in  time.  The  result  of  action  appears  as  a 
finite  quantum  of  change.  This  finite  quantum  must  contain  in  itself  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  changes  which  took  place  successively  in  the  infinitesimal  portions  of  time.  The 
real  action,  of  whose  parts  the  result  is  composed,  is  as  inconceivable  as  are  the  simple 
parts  of  the  extended  in  space,  for,  however  small  we  may  conceive  its  parts,  each  is 
stUl  resolvable  into  a before  and  after,  and  an  interval  between  them. 

The  conception  of  mherence,  or  of  a thing  udth  several  attributes,  involves  a con- 
tradiction, since  it  implies  that  one  is  many.  Plurality  of  attributes  is  irreconcilable 
with  unity  of  subject.  The  thing  ip  supposed  to  be  the  one  possessor  of  different 
marks.  But  such  possession  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  something  belonging  and 
peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  entering  into  the  essential  definition  of  the  thing, 
and  consequently  as  being  itself  no  less  manifold  than  are  the  attributes  possessed. 
Thus  the  thing  itself  is  rendered  manifold,  while  yet  it  is  by  hypothesis  only  one.  The 
question : what  is  the  thing  ? demands  a simple  answer.  The  conception  of  a thing 
whose  true  quality  is  a manifold  possession  of  attributes  is  a contradictory  conception, 
which  awaits  rectification  in  thought,  since,  as  originating  in  what  is  experimentally 
given,  it  cannot  be  rejected. 
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'nic  conception  of  causality,  too,  wLich,  although  not  a direct,  experimental  con- 
ception, yet  arises  from  a necessary  process  of  thought  mth  reference  to  what  is  given 
in  experience,  involves  contradictions.  With  experience  the  conception  of  change 
forces  itself  directly  into  consciousness.  Now,  even  in  common,  unphilosophical 
thought,  the  necessity  becomes  felt  of  explaining  why  ehange  has  taken  place,  i.  e.,  of 
apprehending  change  as  effect  and  of  seeking  for  it  a cause.  But  the  conception  of 
change  conducts  to  a trilemma.  Either,  namely,  the  change  must  have  an  external 
cause,  or  an  internal  cause,  or  it  must  be  causeless  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  the 
residt  of  a mechanical  process,  or  of  self-determination,  or  of  an  absolute  generation. 
The  common  understanding  is  accustomed  to  regard  each  alternative  as  reaUy  occur- 
ring, the  first  in  the  material  world,  the  second  in  the  region  of  the  wiU,  and  the  third 
often  (under  the  name  of  fate)  in  the  general  course  of  things.  But  (1)  the  conception 
of  an  external  cause  does  not  explain  the  original  change,  since  it  appears  to  lead  to  a 
regressus  in  infinitum,  nor  does  it  explain  subsequent  or  derived  changes,  since  it  hn- 
plics  the  contradiction  that  the  agent  possesses,  as  an  attribute  of  its  nature,  a qualifi- 
cation which  is  foreign  to,  not  naturally  included  in,  its  nature,  and  that  the  patient, 
after  the  change  wrought  in  it,  remains  and  yet  cannot  remain  the  same  thing  which  it 
was  before ; (2)  the  conception  of  self-determination  through  an  internal  cause  does  not 
diminish  these  difficulties,  and  involves  the  further  contradiction  that  it  divides  the  one 
agent  in  the  act  of  self-determination  into  two  opposed  parts,  an  active  and  a passive 
part ; (3)  the  theory  of  absolute  generation,  which  regards  change  as  itself  constituting 
the  quality  of  that  which  changes,  is  expioscd  to  the  twofold  objection,  that  it  would 
require  a strict  uniformity  in  change,  such  as  our  experience  of  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  disclose,  and  that  it  is  also  contradictory  in  itself,  since  the  conception  of  gen- 
eration is  impossible  in  thought,  except  as  involving  the  passage  of  the  subject  of  gen- 
eration through  a series  of  changing  qualities ; whence,  in  order  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  generation,  these  various  opposed  qualities  must  be  united  and  concentrated  into 
a unity,  or,  in  other  words,  opposed  qualities  must  be  one — which  is  contradictory ; if 
it  is  said  that  generation  is  only  the  manifestation  of  a substratum  which  does  not 
change,  the  contradictions  are  not  diminished,  but  increased,  since  this  theory  expresses 
only  the  more  clearly  the  idea  of  the  one  unchanging  substratum  as  having  concen- 
trated in  it  all  multiplicity  and  all  contradiction,  as  the  source  from  which  the  plurality 
and  the  opposed  qualities  of  the  outward  manifestation  shall  be  evolved. 

The  conception  of  an  Ego,  in  so  far  as  the  Ego  is  regarded  as  the  primary  source  of 
all  of  our  extremely  manifold  ideas,  involves  the  contradiction  of  the  inherence  of  the 
multiple  in  the  single,  which  contradiction  becomes  here  especially  sensible,  for  the 
reason  that  self-consciousness  appears  to  represent  the  Ego  as  a perfect  umt.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  contradiction  peculiar  to  the  Ego,  that  it  must  think  itself  as  pure 
self-consciousness,  consciousness  turned  in  upon  itself,  i.  c.,  must  think  its-owm  Ego, 
i.  e.,  must  think  its  own  thinking  of  itself,  and  so  on  in  infinitum  (‘  its  Ego  always 
taking  the  place  of  “itself,”  “ its  thinking  of  itself,”  of  “ its  Ego,”  and  so  on),  so  that 
the  conception  of  an  Ego  seems  in  reality  impossible  to  be  realized. 

It  is  the  business  of  Metaphysics,  according  to  Herbart,  to  remove  these  contradic- 
tions from  the  forms  of  experience,  and  thus  to  render  experience  comprehensible, 
hictaphysics  is  divided  by  Herbart  into  the  doctrine  of  principles  and  methods  (Metho- 
dology), of  being,  inherence,  and  change  (Ontology),  of  the  constant  (Synecholo^), 
and  of  phenomena  (Eidolpgy).  With  general  metaphysics  are  connected,  ns  its  appUca- 

tions,  physical  philosophy  and  psychology. 

The  transformation  of  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  work  of  metaphysics  to  accom- 
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plish,  is  effected  by  seeking  out  the  necessary  complementary  conceptions,  or  pomts  of 
relation,  through  which  alone  the  contradictions  contained  m the  given  conceptions  can 
be  resolved.  This  method  of  removing  the  contradictions  which  are  mvolved  in  the 
formal  conceptions  furnished  by  experience  is  termed  by  Ilerbart  the  method  of  Rela- 
tions  Every  such  formal  conception  is  a principle,  from  which  wo  are  obhged,  by  the 
contradiction  contained  in  it,  to  conclude  to  the  complementary.  It  is  only 
it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  a contradiction  contained  in  an  idea,  that  d prion  synthesis  be- 
comes possible.  For  suppose  that  B is  shown  by  an  d priori  synthesis,  hence  nece^anly, 
to  belong  ivith  A;  then  A must  be  impossible  ivithout  B;  the  necessity  lies  ui  the  im- 
possibility of  the  contrary;  but  such  impossibiUty  or,  in  general,  the  impossibility  of 
any  supposition  or  idea  is  contradiction.  (Kant,  on  the  contrary,  had  asserted  that  d 
■priori  synthetic  propositions  demanded  another  principle  beside  the  prmciple  of  identity 
and  contradiction.) 

It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  nothing  is,  for  then  nothing  would  even  appear  to  be. 
Even  if  all  being  be  denied,  there  remains  at  least  the  undeniable,  simple  element  of 
sensation.  That  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  being  is  appearance.  This  appear- 
ance, as  appearance,  is.  Since  this  fact  of  appearance  cannot  be  denied,  some  form  of 
being  must  be  assumed  as  real. 

The  affirmation  that  A w,  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  positing  of  A.  Being  is 
absolute  position.*  The  conception  of  being  excludes  all  negation  and  all  relation. f 
Whatever  is  conceived  as  being  is  called  an  essence  (ctm). 

The  simple  element  of  sensation  is  never,  or  extremely  seldom,  found  single ; it 
occurs  rather  in  complexes  which  we  term  things.  We  ascribe  to  things  their  separate 
marks  as  attributes.  But  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  conception  of  a thing 
with  several  attributes  force  us,  in  order  to  free  the  conception  from  these  contradic- 
tions, to  complete  the  conception  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a plurality  of 
real  essences,  each  possessing  an  absolutely  simple  quality,  which  can  therefore  not  be 
defined  by  the  statement  of  internal  distinctions  existing  within  the  quality,  and  by 
the  further  assumption  that  the  appearance  of  a thing  as  one  and  as  yet  possessing 
several  attributes  results  from  the  existence  of  these  simple  essences  in  combination  or 
together. 

In  a complex  of  marks  there  are  ordinarily  some  which  are  permanent,  while  others 
change.  We  therefore  ascribe  changes  to  things.  But  from  the  contradictions  in  tho 
conception  of  change  it  follows  that  there  is  no  original,  internal  change  in  what  pos- 
sesses being,  since  original  self-determination  and  absolute  generation  are  impossible ; 
and  it  follows,  further,  that  there  would  be  no  derivative  change  if  tho  operation  of 
causes  were  only  possible  upon  the  condition  of  an  original,  outwardly  directed  activity. 
But  then  there  would  be  no  change  at  all,  not  even  in  the  sphere  of  appearance,  and 
this  would  oontradict  exporienoo.  Henoe  no  sueh  oondition  as  that  alluded  to  ean 
exist,  and  it  must  be  possible  to  explain  change  without  the  supposition  of  an 
original,  outwardly  directed  activity,  as  also  without  the  supposition  of  an  original 
internal  aotivity.  Herbart  explains  ohange  by  means  of  the  theory  of  self-preserva- 
tions (acts  of  self-preservation),  which  take  place  when  a number  of  simple,  real  essences 
are  together,  and  which  constitute  the  substance  of  all  real  change.  This  theory  rests  on 
the  coadjutant  conception  of  intelligible  space,  together  with  corresponding  species  of 


* Herbart  thus  includca  the  positing  of  being  in  tho  conception  of  being. 

t Herbart’s  exclusion  of  all  negation  and  relation  involves  a sallus  in  demomlrando.  All  that  is  to  bo 
excluded  is  the  relation  to  tho  positing  subject  and  tho  cancelling  (negation)  of  tho  position  in  tho  sense  in 
which  tile  latter  was  afllrmcd. 
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time  and  of  motion,  and  on  tho  methodic  expedient  of  the  “ accidental  view.”  By 
intelligible  space  Ilcrbart  imderstands  that  space  in  which  the  simple  real  essences 
must  be  conceived  as  existing,  in  distinction  from  the  phenomenal  space,  in  which  our 
sensations  are  ideally  represented,  and  which  is  therefore  in  the  soul  itself.  Tho 
formation  of  tho  conception  of  intelligible  space  is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
conceiving  the  same  essences  as  together  and  also  as  not  together.  The  succession  of 
simple,  real  essences  produces  the  “ rigid  line,”  tho  ijassage  of  points  into  each  other 
the  continuous  line,  the  compounding  of  two  directions  the  plane  surface,  and  tho  addi- 
tion of  a third  direction  material  space.  Tho  fiction  of  the  passage  of  points  into  each 
other  presupposes  the  divisibility  of  the  point,  an  hypothesis  which  Herbart  seeks  to 
justify  by  the  geometrical  fact  of  irrational  relations.  In  intelligible  as  in  phenomenal 
space  all  motions  are  relative  : that  which  is  motion  with  reference  to  surrounding 
objects  which  are  viewed  as  at  rest,  is  rest  when  these  objects  are  viewed  as  moving 
with  equal  rapidity  in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  existence  in  intelligible  space  is 
primarily  at  rest  with  reference  to  itself,  or  with  reference  to  -space,  if  it  is  regarded  as 
itself  existing  in  space.  But  thero  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  rest  from  being  motion 
with  reference  to  other  real  essences ; rest  in  this  latter  regard  would  be  only  one 
possible  case  among  an  infinite  number  of  equally  possible  cases.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
presupposed  that  in  general  every  being  is  originally  in  motion,  as  compared  udth  every 
other  one,  and  that  this  motion  is  motion  in  a direct  line  with  constant  velocity.  This 
motion  is  not  real  change,  since  every  being  (essence)  udth  reference  to  itself  and  to 
its  space  remains  at  rest,  and  docs  not  of  itself  stand  in  relation  to  other  beings,  but  is 
only  regarded  as  in  such  relation  by  a consciousness  in  which  all  or  several  of  them  are 
comprehended.  "When,  however,  the  case  occurs  that  in  consequence  of  this  original 
motion  simple,  real  essences  arrive  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  point,  there  follows  a 
reciprocal  interpenetration  on  their  part,  which,  so  far  as  their  qualities  are  alike, 
occasions  no  disturbance,  but  which,  when  the  qualities  arc  opposed,  would  naturally 
occasion  a disturbance,  since,  by  the  theorem  of  contradiction,  opposites  cannot  co-exist 
in  one  point.  The  disturbance  would  take  place  if  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  various 
essences  could  destroy  each  other.  But  since  the  reverse  is  tho  case,  the  qualities  are 
enabled  to  preserve  themselves  against  the  threatened  disturbance  j self-preservation  is 
persistence  in  opposition  to  a negation.  Tho  disturbance  resembles  a pressure,  and  tho 
self-preservation  a resistance.  ‘ ‘ Self-preservations  ” in  the  soul  are  representations  or 
ideas ; in  aU  other  real  beings  they  arc  internal  states,  which,  according  to  Ilerbartian 
as  well  as  according  to  Leibnitzian  principles,  must  be  conceived  as  in  some  way  analo- 
gous to  our  ideas.  The  proper  and  simple  essence  of  real  beings  is  unknown  to  us ; but 
concerning  their  internal  and  external  relations  it  is  possible  for  us  to  acquire  a sum  of 
knowledge,  which  may  be  enlarged  in  infinitum.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
simple  essence  of  tho  real  beings  is  not  only  different  in  the  case  of  different  ones,  but 
that  this  difference  may  amount  to  contrariety.  If  the  difference  of  quality,  however, 
is  but  partial,  the  qualities  may  be  analyzed  in  thought  into  component  elements,  be- 
tween which,  on  the  one  hand,  complete  agreement  and,  on  other  hand,  complete  oppo- 
sition subsists ; such  analysis,  although  methodically  necessary  for  tho  comprehension 
of  the  result,  is  yet  with  reference  to  the  qualities  themselves  only  an  “accidental 
view  ” of  tho  case,  since  the  qualities  are  not  really  the  product  of  such  component 
elements,  but  arc  simple  and  indivisible,  and  are  analyzed  only  in  our  consideration  of 

In  human  consciousness  the  fact  of  an  Ego  is  given,  and  yet  the  conception  of  an 
Ego  is  loaded  with  contradictions,  These  contradictions  force  us  to  distmguish  between 
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“ apperceivcd  ” and  “ apporceiving  ” masses  of  ideas  in  self-consciousness,  and  this  dis- 
tinction again  presupposes  the  doctrines  of  the  soul  as  a simple,  real  being  and  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  whole  complex  of  our  ideas,  of  ideas  as  psychical  acts  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  ideas. 

On  the  divisibility  of  the  point  rests  the  possibility  that  a number  of  simple,  real 
beings  (which  must,  however,  in  view  of  the  assumed  divisibility,  be  conceived  as 
spherical)  should  be  at  least  imperfectly  together,  or  should  partially  interpenetrate 
each  other.  The  result  of  such  partial  interpenetration  is  Matter.  A necessary  result 
of  the  same  is  also  the  attraction  of  elements.  For  the  act  of  self-preservation  cannot 
bo  confined  to  that  part  of  each  of  these  real  beings  which  is  penetrated ; in  the  whole 
being,  in  all  its  supposed  parts,  this  act  takes  place  with  the  same  degree  of  energy, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  being  is  really  simple  and  its  parts  are  only  supposed. 
But  -with  the  inward  state  of  the  act  of  self-preservation  as  a whole,  the  external  posi- 
tion of  the  simple  beings  must  necessarily  correspond.  From  the  necessity  that  the 
internal  state  should  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  external  state  it  follows  that 
the  partial  interpenetration  must  give  place  to  a condition  in  which  each  being  is  fully 
in  the  other.  If  the  elements  of  each  sphere  (point,  real  being)  be  conceived  as  them- 
selves also  spheres,  and  if  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  time  occupied  by  the  act  of 
penetration  be  again  subdivided  into  infinitesimals  of  the  second  order,  each  of  the 
original  spheres  -will  at  every  instant  be  to  the  part  not  yet  penetrated  as  the  initial 
attraction  to  the  acceleration  at  the  given  instant.  In  the  case  of  the  union  of  several 
simple,  real  beings,  repulsion,  or  the  necessity  that  some  of  them  should  give  place  to 
the  others,  enters  in ; or  repulsion  takes  place  when  the  measure  in  which  the  internal 
state  of  a being  surroimded  by  others  enables  it  to  respond  to  the  influences  of  the 
latter  has  been  exceeded.  Attraction  and  repulsion  are  therefore  not  original  forces, 
but  necessary  external  consequences  of  the  internal  states,  into  which  several  different 
substances  mutually  throw  each  other. 

When  the  equilibrium  between  attraction  and  repulsion  is  restored,  the  combination 
of  simple,  real  beings  forms  a material  element  or  an  Atom. 

In  order  to  explain  genetically  the  special  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics,  by  tracing 
them  to  their  ultimate  sources,  Herbart  distinguishes,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
strong  and  weak  opposition  of  elements  (according  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  their  qualities)  and,  on  the  other,  between  equal  and  unequal  opposition  (according 
to  the  mutual  relation  of  these  quatities  in  point  of  intensity).  From  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  distinctions  result  four  principal  relations  of  elements  to  each  other : 

1.  Strong  and  equal  or  nearly  equal  opposition  ; on  this  depends  the  formation  of 
solid  or  rigid  matter,  and  in  particular  the  cohesion,  elasticity,  and  configuration  of 
matter; 

2.  Strong,  but  very  unequal  opposition  ; this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  elements 
of  caloric  (the  existence  of  which  substance  is  postulated  by  Herbart  in  order  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  heat)  stand  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

3.  Weak  and  not  very  unequal  opposition  ; this  is  the  relation  in  which  electricity 
stands  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

4.  Weali  and  very  unequal  opposition ; this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  ether  or  the 
medium  of  light  and  gravity  stands  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies. 

Biology  (or  Physiology)  rests,  with  Herbart,  on  the  theory  of  the  internal  figurability 
of  matter.  Several  internal  states  within  one  being  tend  mutually  to  arrest  each  other 
(as  in  the  soul  is  the  case  with  ideas  which  limit  each  other  in  consciousness) ; tho 
arrested  stales,  under  favorable  conditions,  rcappeiu:  and  co-operate  in  determining  the 
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outward  action.  The  simple  being  exeites  in  other  similar  beings,  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  states  similar  to  its  own;  on  such  excitation  depend  the  processes  of 
assimilation  and  reproduction.  Further,  irritability  and  sensibility  foUow  from  the 
internal  figurability  of  matter. 

The  accidental  meeting  of  simple,  real  beings  is  sufficient  only  to  account  for  the 
general  possibility  of  organic  life.  But  the  adaptation  apparent  in  the  formation  of 
the  higher  organisms  presupposes  the  influence  of  a divine  intelligence  as  the  cause, 
not  indeed  of  the  existence  of  the  simple  real  beings  themselves,  but  of  their  actual 
relations  to  each  other  (and  hence  of  what  in  common  phraseology  is  understood  by 
substances).  But  this  teleological  justification  of  the  belief  in  God’s  existence  satisfies 
the  religious  need  of  man  only  in  so  far  as  man  is  a being  capable  of  addressing  God  in 
prayer,  or  at  least  of  finding  rest  in  the  thought  of  God,  whence  the  reception  of  the 
ethical  predicates  into  the  idea  of  God  (of  which  below). 

The  soul  is  a simple,  real  essence ; for  if  it  were  a complex  of  several  real  essences 
its  ideas  would  lie  outside  each  other,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  several  ideas  to 
be  combined  in  the  unity  of  thought,  nor  for  the  whole  sum  of  my  ideas  to  be  com- 
bined in  the  unity  of  my  consciousness.  * The  soul’s  acts  of  self-preservation  arc  ideas. 
Ideas,  whether  homogeneous  or  disparate,  blend  with  each  other  ; but  such  of  them  as 
are  partially  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other  arrest  each  other  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  opposition.  Through  this  arrest  of  ideas  the  intensity  in  which  they  exist  in 
consciousness  is  diminished,  and  may  bo  reduced  to  zero.  In  the  case  of  an  arrested 
idea,  the  mind,  instead  of  consciously  having  the  idea,  seeks  to  have  it.  The  relations 
of  ideas  in  point  of  intensity  may  be  mathematically  computed,  although  their  separate 
intensities  cannot  be  measured  ; by  such  computation  the  laws  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  are  reduced  to  their  exact  expression.  This  computation  is  Static,  when  it 
relates  to  the  final  condition  in  which  ideas  may  persist,  and  Mechanic,  when  its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of  an  idea  at  any  defimte  moment  during  its 
change. 

Suppose  two  synchronous  ideas,  A and  B,  whose  intensities  are  exactly  equal,  so 
that  each  may  be  represented  as  = 1.  Suppose,  further,  that  these  ideas  are  com- 
pletely opposed  (as,  for  example,  red  and  yellow,  yellow  and  blue,  any  given  tone  and 
the  tone  one  octave  higher),  so  that  if  the  one  is  to  subsist  unchecked  the  other  must 
be  totally  arrested.  Since  (according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction)  opposites  cannot 
subsist  together  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  point,  one  of  the  two  supposed  ideas 
must,  it  would  appear,  wholly  give  place  to  the  other.  And  jnt  each  continues  to 
subsist,  for  whatever  once  subsists  cannot  bo  annihilated.  Both  ideas  strive  unth 
equal  force  against  each  other.  Each  therefore  loses  the  half  of  its  original  intensity. 
The  law  of  contradiction  would  be  satisfied  if  one  of  the  ideas  were  completely  arrested  ; 
but,  as  matter  of  fact,  so  much  of  the  two  ideas,  taken  together,  is  arrested  as  the 
original  intensity  of  each  idea  amounted  to.  The  total  arrest  of  ideas  thus  divided 
between  the  two  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  sum  of  arrest.  If  the  opposition  between 
the  ideas  is  not  complete,  so  that  it  is  not  represented  by  1,  but  by  a proper  fraction, 
this  fraction  enters  as  a determining  element  into  the  computation  of  the  sum  of 
arrest. 

If  the  ideas  A and  B are  imequal  in  strength,  the  intensity  of  the  first  being  = a,  of 
the  second  = b,  and  a > b,  and  if  A and  B are  complete  opposites,  it  is  sufficient, 

* The  real  ground  ot  the  unity  of  conseiousnesa  is  not  the  punetnal  nature  of  the  sonl,  but  the  fact  that 
within  the  spaoc  occupied  by  coascicusncsa  our  ideas  intcrpcnctmtc  each  other,  or  become  fused  mto  one 
Whole, 
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according  to  Hcrbart’s  theory,  that  the  two  ideas  together  should  suffer  an  amount  of 
arrest  equal  to  the  intensity  (b)  of  the  weaker  idea,  for  if  the  latter  were  wholly  de- 
stroyed there  would  be  no  more  “ contradiction.”*  The  “sum  of  arrest,”  then,  is  now 
= b Each  idea  strives  with  all  its  intensity  against  arrest.  It  suffers,  therefore,  the 
loss  arrest  the  stronger  it  is.  Of  the  whole  sum  of  arrest,  which  is  = b,  A therefore 

ab 

suffers  an  amount  represented  by  ^ ^ ^ amoimt  represented  by  ^ 

b-  a-  -b  ab  — b'^ 

so  that  A remains  in  consciousness  with  a force  equal  to  a - , 


ab 

a + b 


Ja 

a -b  b‘ 


and  B with  an  intensity  equal  to  b — 

If  three  ideas,  whoso  intensities  are  a,  b,  c,  are  synchronous,  with  complete  opposi- 
tion between  them,  and  if  we  have  a > b,  and  b > c,  the  sum  of  arrest,  according  to 
Herbart,  will  bo  = b -(-  c,  or,  in  general,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  weaker 
idea-s,  whatever  their  number ; for  if  these  were  aU  fuUy  arrested,  the  strongest  would 
be  able  to  assert  itself  in  its  full  force.  The  sum  of  arrest  here  again  is  distributed  in 
n manner  inversely  proportioned  to  the  intensities.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  arrest  f-nlling  to  the  weakest  idea  sTiould  equal  or  even  be  superior  to  the 
intensity  of  that  idea,  in  which  case  the  idea  will  be  wholly  forced  out  of  conscious- 
ness ; but  it  can,  under  favoring  circumstances,  enter  again  into  consciousness.  The 
limit  at  which  the  intensity  of  an  idea  is  exactly  equal  to  0 is  termed  by  Herbart  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  in  which  figure,  however,  the  notion  of  the  (horizontal) 
motion  over  a threshold  is  mixed  up  with  the  notion  of  a (vertical)  rise  and  descent. 
That  value  of  an  idea  which  consists  with  the  depression  of  the  latter  exactly  to  a level 
with  the  “threshold”  of  consciousness  is  termed  by  Herbart  its  “threshold  value.” 


If  a = 1 and  b = 2,  tho  “ threshold  value  ” of  c = 0,707 . . . 

If  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  for  an  idea — the  excitation  (reckoned  here,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  as  = 1)  remaining  constant — is  originally  = a,  it  is,  after  the  idea 
has  reached  the  intensity  denoted  by  x,  only  = a — x.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
idea  increases  in  intensity,  or  the  “rate  of  its  increase,”  is  at  every  instant  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  susceptibility.  It  becomes,  therefore,  constantly  less.  We 
consider  as  the  unit  of  time  (t  = 1)  that  time  in  which  the  idea  would  rise  to  tho  full 
force  represented  by  a,  if  the  initial  rate  of  increase  remained  unchanged.  In  a very 


small  portion  of  time 


at  tho  beginning,  this  rate  of  increase  remains  nearly 


unchanged,  and  in  tho  first  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (=  dt)  it  must  be  considered 
as  unchanged  (constant).  In  tho  first  division  of  time  represented  by  — , therefore,  tho 


idea  attains  nearly  to  the  force  represented  by  a . , and  in  the  first  portion  of  time 

represented  by  dt,  its  force  becomes  a . dt.  H at  a later  instant,  at  the  expiration  of 
any  specified  time  (=  t),  tho  idea  has  increased  to  the  force  represented  by  x (when, 
therefore,  the  susceptibility  will  bo  measured,  not  by  a,  but  only  by  a — x)  tho  idea 


* Of  coiu*8c  tho  “contradiction,”  if  indeed  any  exists  in  the  supposed  ease,  wonld  only  then  be  removed  when 
B itself  or,  also,  when  A itself  should  bo  totally  arrested,  but  not  when  only  a quantum  of  intensity  = b and 
divided  between  the  two  ideas  should  bo  arrested.  That  tho  nuUifleation  or  “arrest”  of  an  idea  is  already 
accomplished  when  it  has  become  an  unconscious  one  (although  continuing  to  exist  in  such  unconscious  state), 
is  on  assumption  wliich  experience  forces  upon  us,  but  which  is  scarcely  comi)atible  with  Uorbart’s  logico- 
mctaphyslcal  principle. 
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must  increase  in  force,  in  a very  small  portion  of  time  not  to  an  amount 

nearly  = a.  but  to  an  amount  nearly  = (a  — x) . in  an  infinitesimal  portion 

of  time  ( = dt) , not  to  an  amount  = a . dt,  but  to  an  amount  = ( a — x ) dt.  If,  now,  we 
employ  dx  to  denote  the  increase  in  force,  which  the  idea,  after  it  had  increased  to  x,  ac- 
quired in  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (or  the  difference  between  its  force  before  and 
after  <-bis  infinitesimal  portion  of  time),  this  dx,  according  to  the  above,  is  = (a  — x)  dt, 
dx 

and  therefore = dt : from  this  equation,  when  we  consider  the  circumstance  that 

a — X 


the  idea  has  arisen  from  a value  = o and  that  consequently  for  t = o x = o,  wo  ob- 
tain the  result  :x  = ari  — c Ye  denoting,  as  usual,  the  basis  of  natural  logarithms. — 


If  the  excitation  is  assumed  as  constant,  yet  not  = 1,  but  = /5,  the  intensity,  to  which 
the  idea  rises  in  tha  first  portion  of  time  (dt),  is  (instead  of  a . dt,  as  above)  = )3a . dt ; 
consequently,  in  the  portion  of  time  (=  dt)  which  follows  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  time  t,  in  which  the  idea  has  increased  in  force  to  x,  the  force  of  the  idea  must 
increase  to  an  amount  represented  by  )3  (a  — x)  dt,  that  is,  dx  = ;8  (a  — x)  dt,  whence 

(— /st\ 

1 — e I.  It  thus  appears  that,  while  the  idea  ac- 
quires tolerably  soon  nearly  its  full  force  (=  a),  it  nevertheless  w-ill  never  fully  acquire 
it  in  a finite  time,  but  will  only  approximate  towards  it  as  the  limb  of  the  hyperbola 
approximates  toward  its  asymptote.* 

In  an  altogether  analogous  manner  Ilerbart  calculates  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
“ sum  of  arrest.” 

AVhen  with  one  idea  several  others  are  combined — ^not  perfectly,  but  according  to 
a certain  descending  gradation  through  larger  and  smaller  parts — if  that  idea  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  its  previous  arrest  and  returns  into  consciousness,  it  udll  tend  to 
raise  the  others  into  consciousness  with  itself,  not,  however,  uniformly,  but  in  a defi- 
nite order  and  sequence.  Herbart  seeks  to  determine  this  sequence  by  mathematical 
formulaj.  It  is,  according  to  him,  the  varying  degrees  in  which  ideas  blend  together, 
upon  which  rests,  not  only  the  mechanism  of  what  is  called  memory  but  also  from 
which  arise  the  forms  of  space  and  time  in  human  thought ; and  these  forms  are  not 
A-iewed  by  Herbart,  with  Kant,  as  d priori  forms,  but  as  results  of  the  psychical 


mechanism.  , • v 

In  that  simple  being  which  is  the  soul  there  is  no  more  an  original  multiplicity  of 
faculties  than  of  ideas.  The  so-caUed  faculties  of  the  soul  are  simply  hj^ostatized 
class-conceptions  of  psychical  phenomena.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  by 
reference  to  the  so-called  faculties  is  illusory ; the  real  causes  of  psychical  processes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other.  Recollection  foUows  the  laws 
of  reproduction.  The  Understanding,  which  may  be  nominaUy  defined  as  the  faculty 
for  combining  our  thoughts  according  to  the  nature  of  that  wliich  is  thought,  has  for 
its  basis  the  complete  effect  of  those  series  of  ideas  which  are  formed  in  our  souls 
through  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  us.  By  the  Reimon  is  to  be  understood 
the  faculty  for  weighing  arguments  and  counter-arguments ; its  basis  is  the  comcident 
operation  of  several  complete  series  of  ideas.  The  so-oaUed  Internal  Sense  is  ap- 
perception of  newly-formed  ideas  through  earlier  but  similar  masses  of  ideas.  The 


* The  neces-smy  consequence  implied  in  the  formula,  viz. : 
completely  matlc  good  in  the  residt  by  its  longer  duration,  seems 


that  the  \reaknoaa  of  the  excitation  may  be 
to  be  in  contradiction  irith  oiu:  experience. 
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FcolmM  arise  when  dilTcrent  forces  work  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  senses  on  the  same 
idea  The  Will  is  effort  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  the  attainabOity  of  the  object  o 
effort.  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  in  psychology,  is  the  assured  supremacy  of  the  strong- 
est masses  of  ideas  over  single  affections  or  impressions.  Kant’s  doctrme  of  tran- 
scendental freedom  ” is  false,  and  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  practical  interest  of  man, 
since  it  renders  the  development  of  character  impossible. 

The  source  of  our  msthetic  Ideas  is  to  be  found  in  our  involmtary  judgments  of 
taste  and  in  particular,  the  source  of  our  Ethical  Ideas  is  found  in  such  judgments  of 
taste’respecting  relations  of  will.  The  Idea  of  Internal  Freedom  is  founded  on  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  harmony  between  the  will  and  our  judgment  respcctmg  the 
ivill.  In  the  case  of  pure  relations  of  magnitude,  the  greater  always  pleases  beside 
the  smaller ; this  is  the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  Perfection.  Those  conceptions  of  ma^- 
tude,  which  are  employed  in  the  comparison  of  acts  of  will,  are : intension,  extension 
(i.  I,  multiplicity  of  objects  wiUed),  and  concentration  of  manifold  volitions  to  a 
joint  or  total  effect,  or  intension  as  arising  anew  out  of  extension.  The  objective  cor- 
relate to  the  Idea  of  Benevolence  is  harmony  between  our  own  wUl  and  the  presup- 
posed wiU  of  another.  The  Idea  of  Legal  Right  is  founded  on  our  displeasure  at 
strife ; legal  right  is  the  rule  established  or  recognized  by  the  parties  interested,  for  the 
avoidance  of  strife.  AVhen,  through  the  intentional  action  of  one  wiU  upon  another  or 
through  intentional  weU-doing  or  iU-doing  the  condition,  in  which  the  wills  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  would  otherwise  have  remained,  is  broken  off  or  violently  disturbed,  the 
act  produces  dissatisfaction  ; from  this  dissatisfaction  arises  the  Idea  of  Retribution  or 
Compensation  (Equity),  or  of  a rectification  of  the  disturbance  by  the  transfer  of  an 
equal  amount  of  good  or  the  reverse  from  the?  receiver  to  the  doer.  With  these  primary 
or  original  Ideas  are  connected  the  derived  ethical  Ideas  rearing  to  society,  in  particu- 
lar the  Idea  of  the  legal  society,  of  the  system  of  rewards,  of  the  system  of  administra- 
tion, of  the  system  of  culture,  and  of  society  as  a person,  which  are  founded  respec- 
tively on  the  Ideas  of  legal  right,  compensation,  the  pubUo  weKare,  spiritual  perfection, 
and  inward  freedom.  Nothing  but  the  union  and  mild  guidance  of  all  Ideas  can  give 
to  life  a satisfying  direction. 

The  basis  of  religious  faith  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Ilerbart,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  but  the  perfecting  of  faith  is  the  work  of  ethics.  The  adaptation 
apparent  in  the  higher  organisms  cannot  be  referred  to  chance,  nor  can  its  existence 
in  nature  be  denied  on  the  plea  that  it  is  simply  a form  of  human  thought.  The  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  it  is  found  only  in  a divine  intelligence,  in  which  the  order  of 
the  simple,  real  essences  must  have  its  source.  A scientific  system  of  natural.theology 
is  beyond  our  reach.  More  important  than  the  theoretical  development  of  the  con- 
ception of  God  is,  for  the  religious  consciousness,  the  qualification  of  that  conception 
by  the  ethical  predicates  of  wisdom,  holiness,  power,  love,  and  justice — predicates 
which  are  in  part  incompatible  with  pantheism.  * 

* Whether  the  contradictions  which  Herbart  regards  as  existing  in  the  “ formal  conceptions  forced  ux>on 
us  by  experience”  are  really  contained  in  them,  is  at  least  doubtful.  For  the  advance  of  scicnco  beyond  the 
8i)hero  of  empiricism  the  stimulus  of  these  contradictions  is  not  needed ; such  stimulus  is  found,  rather,  in  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  existence  of  individual  objects  and  things  is  manifest  to  us,  but  also  the  existence  of 
relations,  varieties  of  worth,  ends,  and  lasvs,  on  which  the  formation  of  our  logical  norms,  os  also  of  our 
ethical  notions,  is  founded.  Trendelenburg  seeks,  in  an  essay  on  ilerbart's  Metaphysics  (in  the  MonatabcHchte 
dcr  Berliner  Akademie  dcr  Wissenschaften^  Nov.,  1853,  p.  G5-I  seq. ; reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Tr.’s 
lliator.  Beitr.  znr  PhUos.^  Berlin,  1855,  pp.  313-351),  and  in  a second  article  {KoTUXtsber.  der  Berl.  Akad.^ 
Feb.j  1S6G,  and  in  Tr.’s  Hist.  Beitr,  zur  Philoa.^  Vol.  III.,  18G7,  pp.  G3-9G),  in  reply  to  rejoinders  by  Drobisch 
and  Str'iimpell  (in  the  Zeitechr'  Si\r  Philoz.  xtnd  philos.  Krltik^  185^1  and  1865),  to  demonstrate  the  three  fol- 
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The  philosoplty  of  Ilcrbart  has  signally  promoted  the  genetic  comprehension  of 
nature  and  mind.  The  doctrine  of  Beneko  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  maintain 

lowing  theses;  (1)  the  contradictions  which  Hcrbart  points  out  in  the  universal  conceptions  furnished  by 
o-xperienco  are  not  contradictions ; (2)  if  they  were  contradictions,  they  would  not  bo  solved  by  Herbart’s 
metaphysics ; (3)  if  they  were  contradictions  and  were  thus  solved,  yet  others  and  greater  ones  would  remain 
nnsoived.  In  considering  the  subject  of  continuity,  says  Trendelenburg,  the  multiplicity  and  smallness  of 
parts  are  not  to  be  isolated  from  each  other ; the  product  of  their  number  and  magnitude  remains  identical. 
There  are  no  “ultimate"  parts.  In  connection  with  the  problems  of  inherence  and  change,  variety  and  con- 
trary opposition  are  only  artifloially  transformed  into  contradictory  opposition.  (Of.  the  remarks  in  my 
System  of  Logic,  § 77,  as  also  the  relevant  sections  in  Delboonf’s  Essai  de  logtgue  setentiflque,  Lidgc,  1805.) 
The  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction  is  not  an  objective  law,  determining  the  nature  of  things,  but  a 
law  of  thought ; to  objectify  this  law  and  make  of  it  a law  of  things  is  to  misapprehend  it  (a  misaiiprchcnsion 
into  which,  indeed,  so  early  a philosopher  as  rarmenides  fell).  The  apparent  contradictions  in  the  conception 
of  the  Ego  are  removed  by  Herbart  through  the  distinction  of  different  groups  of  representations ; but  whether 
the  mutual  interpenetration  of  representations  presupposes  a being  of  punctual  simplicity  having  its  scat  at  a 
single  spot  within  the  brain,  and  whether  such  a being  is  conceivable  as  a soul,  is  at  least  extremely  proble- 
matical. (Of.  my  Syst.  of  Logic,  § 40.)  'When  isolated  in  thought,  unity  may  appear  as  simplicity,  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  plurality,  when  isolated  in  thought,  leads  to  exclusive  atomism ; but  the  facta  force  us  the 
rather  to  assume  a synthetic  unity  in  things,  a unity  which  is  not  that  of  a punctual  substratum,  nor  of  a 
number  of  such  substrata  existing  externally  to  each  other,  but  the  unity  of  an  harmoniously  articulated 
whole.  The  point  is  conceivable  only  as  limit,  and  it  is  only  in  abstraction  that  it  can  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent ; the  punctual  realities  assumed  by  Herbart  are  hypostatized  abstractions.  The  fiction  of  the  spherical 
forms  of  the  real  beings,  which  is  invented  ostensibly  for  didactic  purposes  alone,  is  really  employed  illegiti- 
mately in  Herbart’s  metaphysics  as  an  element  in  the  further  construction  of  the  system  of  philosophy  itself, 
but  only  to  bo  afterwards  cast  aside  when  it  has  rendered  this  service ; it  is  on  such  alternate  use  and  rejection 
of  this  fiction  that  Herbart’s  account  of  intelligible  space  and  of  the  attraction  of  the  elements  is  foimdcd. 
The  alleged  necessity  that  external  position  correspond  with  internal  condition  is  left  without  satisfactory 
explanation.  In  a simple  real  being  no  images  could  ever  arise,  for  these,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
internal  sense,  have  extension  in  space ; Horbart’s  endeavors  to  point  out  the  conditions  under  which  the 
notion  of  space  is  formed  do  not  disprove  the  impossibility  of  any  such  notion  as  arising  in  an  absolutely 
spaceless  being.  The  theory  of  self-preservations  is  vitiated  by  the  contradiction  that,  whiio  according  to  the 
theory  only  the  old  is  preserved,  there  yet  is  developed  something  new,  which  latter  is  reputed  even  to  remain 
after  the  removal  of  the  disturbance,  which,  on  its  part,  was  really  no  disturbance.  In  the  supposed  case  of 
opposed  ideas  whieh  cannot  subsist  together  and  cannot  destroy  each  other,  two  necessities  are  brought  into 
confiiot,  which  in  their  principles  are  absolute  and  admit  of  no  compromise  between  them.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  a quantum  equal  to  the  weaker  ideas  bo  arrested ; at  least  the  weaker  idea  should  bo  itself  arrested  or 
rather  annihilated,  and,  in  case  it  continues  to  resist,  the  conflict,  to  satisfy  the  law  of  contradiction,  should 
bo  continued  until  all  the  ideas  in  conflict  be  destroyed.  The  fact  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  experience 
shows  a dilfecent  sesult,  proves  only  the  falsity  of  the  hypothesis  of  beings  which  arc  mere  points.  Aib. 
Lango  (Die  Orundlegung  tier  meuhem.  Psychol.,  Duisburg,  1805 ; cf.,  per  conira,  Cornelius,  in  the  Zeilschr. 
far  ex.  Philos.,  'VI.,  Nos.  3 and  4)  censures  Herbart  for  assuming  a “sum  of  arrest”  of  fixed  magnitude  as 
the  basis  of  the  computation ; the  investigator  who  respects  only  natural  law  will  seek  to  determine  the 
result  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ideas  tend  to  limit  each  other,  and  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  resistance,  and  will  not  assume  it  at  the  outset  ns  a postulata  In  order  to  exiflain  the  phenomena  of 
memory,  Herbart  indulges  in  assumptions  concerning  the  magnitude  and  constancy  of  the  sum  of  arrest, 
which  interfere  with  the  logical  consequences  of  his  principles.  'With  Herbart’s  metaphysics  his  theology 
conflicts  in  numerous  points.  The  designful  order  among  the  simple  real  beings  presupposes  reality  of  rela- 
tions in  intelligible  space,  which  is  nevertheless  denied  by  the  metaphysics.  As  a person,  God,  according  to 
Herbartiau  principles,  must  bo  a simple  real  essence,  which,  limited  in  itself  to  its  simple  quality,  can  only  riso 
to  intclUgcnco  through  an  intelligent  grouping  of  the  other  simple  essences  with  which  it  fs  associated ; but 
such  grouping,  since,  as  being  the  explanation  of  the  divine  intelligence,  it  could  not  bo  explained  by  the 
latter,  would  bo  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  to  assume  it  as  an  explanation  of  adaptation  in  general  would 
bo  only  throwing  the  explanation  further  back.  Herbart  himself  confesses  that  his  metaphysics  threatens 
to  forsake  him  when  ho  attempts  to  apply  it  to  theology  (and  indeed  he  censures  the  attempt  so  to  apply  it  as 
an  abuse  of  metaphysics  and  the  result  only  of  a subtilizing  curiosity),  and  ho  compares  the  demand  for  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  God  to  the  wish  of  Semele,  who  prayed  for  her  own  destruction ; but  ho  has  not  the 
advantage  which  Kant  had  of  being  able  to  justify  his  denial  of  the  validity  of  all  attempts  to  philosophize  in 
theology  through  a previous  (supposed)  demonstration  of  our  ignorance  ns  to  the  manner  in  which  “ things  in 
themselves”  exist.  It  the  quality  of  that  simple  real  oeecnee  which  is  God  bo  assumed  ns  Infinitely  intensive. 
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and  extend  the  ground  won  by  Ilerbart,  without  the  defects  which  have  been  pointed 
out,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  fiction  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of 
the  soul. 

§ 133.  Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke  (1798-1854:),  in  opposition  espe- 
cially to  Hegel’s  and  also  to  Herbart’s  speculation,  and  on  the  basis  of 
various  doctrines  held  by  English  and  Scotch  philosophers,  as  also  of 
doctrines  maintained  by  Hant,  F.  II.  Jacobi,  Fries,  Schleierinacher, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Herbart,  developed  a psychologico-philosophical 
doctrine,  resting  exclusively  on  internal  experience.  The  guiding 
thought  with  Beneke  is,  that  through  self-consciousness  we  know  our- 
selves psychically  just  as  we  really  are,  but  that  we  are  able  only 
imperfectly  to  know  the  external  world  through  the  senses,  and  that 
we  only  in  so  far  apprehend  its  time  nature  as  we  suppose  analoga  of 
oui’  own  psychical  life  to  underlie  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of 
sense.  All  of  the  more  complicated  psychical  processes  are  derived 
by  Beneke  fi-om  fom*  eleinentary  or  fundamental  processes,  namely, 
the  process  of  the  appropriation  of  impressions,  the  process  of  the 
foi-mation  of  new  elementary  psychical  powem  or  faculties,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  compensatmg  adjustment  or  transfer  of  impressions  [“  ex- 
citations ”]  and  faculties,  and  the  process  of  the  mutual  attraction  and 
blending  of  homogeneous  psychical  products ; under  the  third  process 
certain  psychical  products,  having  lost  a portion  of  their  elements, 
become  unconscious  or  continue  to  exist  as  simple  vestiges,  while, 
these  lost  elements  being  united  to  other  products,  the  latter,  if  they 
were  previously  unconscious,  are  elevated  into  consciousness,  and,  if 
they  were  ahmady  conscious,  are  elevated  into  more  vivid  conscious- 
ness. On  his  reduction  of  the  complicated  psychical  phenomena  to 


it  ifl,  in  the  first  place,  very  doubtful  whether  this  infinitude  must  not  in  logical  consistency  be  denied  by 
Herbart  on  the  same  ground  on  which  ho  denies  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  real  beings  j and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  equally  and  even  more  questionable  whether  mere  infinitude  of  Intensity  can  be 
regai'dcd  of  itself  as  a principle  of  the  order  in  the  ideas  of  Grod,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  can  render 
superfluous  the  hypothesis  of  a designiul  grouping  of  real  beings  independently  of  Qod,  and  on  which 
grouping  the  rational  order  of  the  ideas  in  God  depends.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  as  easy,  if  not  easier,  to  consider 
the  adaptation  in  the  order  of  the  world  as  eternal  (in  which  case  the  oxistenco  of  God,  though  still  possi- 
ble, would  not  be -proved),  08  to  imagine  a primitive  adaptation  of  things,  between  which  and  tho  present 
order  of  tho  world  Qod  occupies  an  intermediate  place.  Herbart’s  ethics  and  ajBthetics  in  general  arc  not 
allied  to  his  theoretical  philosophy  by  a common  principle.  It  is  extremely  questionable  whether  oiu:  judg- 
ments of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction — which  judgments,  in  tho  assumed  interest  of  the  purity  of  moral 
perception,  Herbart  declares  to  be  absolute  and  hence  independent  of  tho  natural  differences  in  worth  of  tho 
various  intellectual  functions — can  be  regarded  as  tho  ultimate  ground  of  tho  beautiful  and  tho  moral,  and 
whether,  in  particular,  they  can  furnish  a sufficient  explanation  of  moral  obligation.  Of,  Trendelenburg, 
jr.'a  prdktiacke  Phllosoptile  und  die  Ethlk  der  AUen^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
1866,  and  in  Vol,  3 of  Tr.’s  Tlistor,  BeUr,^  Berlin,  1867,  pp.  122-170 ; and,  per  conim,  AUihn,  in  the  Zetlsefir 
/.  exactc  Philos.,  VI.,  1, 1865. 
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these  “ fundamental  processes  ” rests  Uencke’s  essential  merit.  Ills 
work  will  continue  to  possess  a decided  value  for  psychology  and  all 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  so  far  as  these  rest  on  psychology, 
although  liis  conception  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes 
tliemselves  :nay  need  to  be  completely  revised.  The  science  of  morals 
is  founded  by  Beneke  on  the  natural  varieties  or  relations  of  worth 
which  subsist  among  the  various  psychical  functions  and  express 
themselves  originally  in  feelings.  That  which,  conformably  to  these 
relations,  has  the  most  worth,  not  only  for  the  individual,  but  also  for 
all  those  whom  our  conduct  may  influence — so  far  as  this  can  be 
measured — is  morally  good.  Moral  freedom  consists  in  such  a decided 
preponderance  and  such  a firm  establishment  of  the  moral  nature  in 
man,  that  his  volition  and  action  are  determined  by  this  nature  alone. 
Conscience  exists,  whenever,  in  considering  our  own  action,  the  idea  or 
the  feeling  of  an  estimate  of  conduct  wliich  is  true  for  all  men  entem 
in  alongside  of  an  in  any  sense  difierent  valuation  or  tendency  on 
our  own  part.  The  science  of  education  and  instruction  rests  on 
jDsychology  and  ethics,  says  Beneke,  and  for  the  development  of  it  he 
labored  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  His  religious  philosojihy  jire- 
supposes  a strict  separation  between  the  provinces  of  knowledge 
and  of  faith. 


With  reference  to  the  history  of  Beneke's  intellectual  development,  he  himself  has  expressed  himself  in 
Die  neue  Psychologie  (Berlin,  1845,  3d  essay,  p.  76  seq. : “ On  the  Relation  of  my  Psychology  to  llcrbart’s"). 
In  the  preface  to  his  Beitraye  zur  SeeleyarankhettakUTuU  (1824,  p.  VII.  seq.)  he  explains  hLs  position  with 
reference  to  certain  cases  of  disagreement  between  himself  and  others.  In  Diestorweg's  POdag.  Jalirbuch 
for  1856  is  contained  a biography  of  Beneke  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  to  which  Dressier,  in  the  same  i>cri- 
bdical,  adds  a supplement.  A brief  characterization  of  the  writings  of  Beneke,  in  the  order  of  their  publica- 
tion, is  given  by  Joh.  Gottlieb  Dressier  in  the  supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  Beneke's  Lehrbuch  der  Psy- 
ckologie,  edited  by  Dressier,  Berlin,  1861  (also  printed  separately). 


Friedricli  Eduard  Beneke  was  bom  in  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  Febmary,  1798,  and 
died  there  March  1,  1854.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  city  at  the 
Gymnasium  Fridericianum,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Bemhardi. 
He  took  part  in  the  military  campaign  of  1815,  and  then  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy in  IlaUe  and  Berlin.  He  fell  specially  under  the  influence  of  Be  Wette,  who 
directed  his  attention  to  Fries,  and  of  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  earliest  writings.  The  private  studies  of  Beneke  were  directed  partly  to  the  more 
recent  English  philosophy,  and  partly  to  the  works  of  Garve,  Platner,  Kant,  and  Fried- 
rich Heinrich  Jacobi ; the  Complete  Works  of  the  latter  were  reviewed  by  Beneke  in 
the  Ilmnes,  Vol.  XIV.,  1822,  pp.  255-339.  He  also  early  turned  his  attention  to  the 
yvritings  of  Schopenhauer,  as  is  shown  by  his  above-cited  (§  131,  Lit.)  review  of  them. 
Not  until  his  first  three  works  (Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Cognition,  Empirical  Psy- 
chology as  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge,  and  Be  tern  phibsophim  viitiis,  his  Doctor’s 
Dissertation)  had  already  appeared  (in  1820)  did  he  become  acquainted  with  one  of 
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nerbart's  works ; that  work  was  the  second  edition  of  the  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
(1831)  • untU  then  he  had  possessed  only  a superficial  knowledge  (acquired  perhaps 
through  Stiedenroth’s  Tliem-ie  dcs  Wissens,  Gottingen,  1819)  of  Herbart  s views. 
From  this  time  on  he  studied  the  works  of  Herbart  with  a vciy  lively  interest  Many 
of  them  he  reviewed.  He  found  in  Herbart  the  most  acute  and  (after  Jacobi  s death) 
the  most  profound  of  the  German  philosophers  then  living.  But  while  Herbart  fouled 
his  psychology  on  “ experience,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics,”  Beneke  rejected  from 
psychology  the  metaphysical  basis  as  well  as  the  application  of  mathematics  to  it, 
admitting  nothing  but  what  is  derived  from  internal  experience,  and  insisting  that  the 
data  furnished  by  such  experience  should  be  put  to  scientific  account  by  following  the 
same  method  by  which  the  natural  sciences  interpret  the  data  of  external  expenence. 
Beneke  denies  that  there  are  contradictions  involved  in  the  conceptions  furnished  by 
experience,  and  that  metaphysical  speculation  is  necessary  in  order  by  the  “method 
of  relations  ” to  remove  them.  In  the  theory  of  the  pimctual  simplicity  of  the  human 
soul  he  finds  the  fundamental  error  of  HerbaiFs  psychology,  asserting  that  it  results 
in  a general  falsification  of  the  results  of  internal  experience.  Beneke  approves  Her- 
bart’ s warfare  against  the  recognition  of  those  ‘ ‘ faculties  of  the  soul  which  are,  ho 
says,  in  reality  nothing  but  hypostatized  class-conceptions  of  psychical  phenomena,  and 
yet  are  put  fonvard  in  explanation  of  these  same  phenomena  j but  he  defends  the 
general  idea  of  faculties,  and  also  the  hypothesis  of  a plurality  of  p.sychical  faculties. 
He  seeks  to  reduce  the  complicated  phenomena  of  psychical  life  to  a few  fundamental 
psychical  processes.  (These  fundamental  processes  were,  for  the  most  part,  already 
mentioned  by  Beneke  in  the  Empirical  Psychology— which  appeared  in  1820,  before 
his  acquaintance  with  Herbart’ s works — but  rather  sporadically  than  in  a complete 
scientific  development ; in  the  origination  of  his  complete  system  of  psychology  he  was 
not  inconsiderably  influenced  by  Herbart.)  In  the  year  1833,  after  the  publication  of 
Beneke’s  Groundwork  of  the  Physics  (natural  history)  of  Morals,  the  continuance  of  his 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  was  interdicted.  Beneke  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered that  this  interdict  resulted  from  the  representations  made  by  Hegel  to  his 
friend,  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  and  that  Hegel’s  object  was  to  prevent  the  propagation 
and  reception  at  the  University  of  Berlin  of  any  philosophy  hostUe  to  his  own  and  akin 
to  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  and  Fries.  By  giving  to  certain  illiberal  resolutions 
of  the  German  confederation  a somewhat  forced  interpretation.  Von  Altenstein,  irritated 
by  further  steps  on  the  part  of  Beneke,  found  means  to  force  the  Saxon  government, 
which  had  designated  him  for  a regular  professorship  of  philosophy,  not  to  appoint  to 
that  position  a private  Docent  from  whom,  although  politically  unsuspected,  in  Prussia 
the  Venia  legencU  had  been  withdrawn.  Beneke  foimd  an  asylum  in  Gottingen,  where 
he  lectured  as  a Docent  from  1834  until  1837.  He  then  obtained  permission  to  return 
in  the  like  capacity  to  Berlin,  where,  in  1833,  not  long  after  Hegel’s  death,  he  received 
the  appointment  to  an  irregular  professorship.  This  position  he,  with  rmintermitting 
activity  as  a lecturer  and  author,  continued  to  fill  rmtfl.  his  death. 


. The  following  is  a list  of  Beneke’s  works  (apart  from  the, reviews  alreafly  noticed) : 

Outlines  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  {Erlceiintnis.'ilehre  nach  dem  Bewusslsclii  der  retnen  Vernunfl  in 
ihren  Orundzilgen  dargelegt,  Jena,  1820).  In  this  work  a polemical  attitude  is  assumed  toward  Kant  and 
Fries.  It  is  hold  that  the  “ forms”  of  knowledge,  which  Kant  deemed  <1  priori,  as  weli  as  the  material  of 
knowledge,  originate  in  experience. 

Outlines  of  Empirical  Psychology  as  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge  {Erfahrungsscelenlehre  als  Orundlagt 
(tiles  Wlssens  in  ihren  Hauptziigen  durgestelU,  Berlin,  1820).  Beneke  explains  that  it  is  by  no  means  his 
object  in  this  work  to  expound  the  complete  science  of  empirical  psychology,  but  simply  to  show  how  and 
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where  nil  forms  of  human  knowledso  have  their  rooU  in  It.  With  the  external  excitation  to  actirity,  tcachoa 
Beneke,  corresponds  on  Internal,  responsive  effort.  Every  activity  is  the  result  of  stimulus  (excitation)  and 
force.  The  several  fundamental  acUvitles  presuppose  an  equal  number  of  originally  disUnct  faculties  or 
fandamontal  faoiUtles.”  From  the  fundamental  activities  all  others  are  to  bo  derived,  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  principle  that  “ all  human  activities  leave  behind  in  us  a certain  residunm  which  is  capable  of  excitation.” 
The  revival  of  them  follows  partly  the  law  of  similarity  and  partly  the  order  of  the  previous  immediate  suc- 
cession of  Ideas.  To  these  two  subjectivo  relations  of  ideas  all  of  the  objective  relations,  commonly  enu- 
merated, are  to  bo  reduced— so  far  as  they  are  of  real  significance.  ■ 

De  veria  philoaophUe  itiUUa  Dias,  tnaug.  publ.  daf.  JHe  IX,  menala  Aug.  mini  MDCCCXX.  Beneke 
seeks  hero  to  show  that  the  “end  of  philosophy  can  be  reached  in  knowledge  acquired  through  experience  ” 
and  compares  the  opposito  procedure,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  derive  all  from  one  first  principle  without 
the  aid  of  experience,  to  the  foolish  attempt  to  build  a house  from  the  root  downwards.  The  dialectical 
method,  ho  argues,  which  rests  on  the  hypothesis  of  a progressing,  natural  movement  of  ideas,  from  the 
general  to  the  partiaUar,  is  impossible.  In  opposition  to  Kant's  assertion  that  man  has  no  more  absolute 
knowledge  of  his  own  psychical  functions  than  of  the  objecU  of  the  external  world,  but  that  ho  only  knows 
them  as  presented  to  him  by  the  “internal  sense,”  Beneke,  who  in  his  Empirical  Paychology  had  already 
rejected  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  internal  sense  and  reduced  the  latter  to  mere  associations,  enunciates  the 
important  principle  that  our  knowledge  of  our  own  psychical  functions  is  perfectly  true  {noatraa  enim 
actionea,  guoniam  non  aliter  guam  impulau  quodam  ad  eaa  repetendaa  cogiiamua^  imagines  earum  veritO' 
tern  quasi  intemam  veramque  esaentiam  aui7igere  apertum  eat). 

New  Groundwork  of  Metaphysics  {Neue  Orundlegung  zur  Metaphysik,  ala  Programm  zu  aeinen  Vorlo- 
aungen  ilber  Loglk  und  Metaphysik  dem  Druck  ilbergeben,  Berlin,  1822).  This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  in 
which  Beneke  sketches  with  great  precision  the  outlines  of  metaphysics  in  the  form  in  which  he  subsequently 
continued  to  view  the  subject.  By  “metaphysics''  he  imderstands  the  science  which  defines  the  relation 
between  thought  (representation)  and  being.  All  knowledge,  says  Beneke — who  hero  extends  into  a general 
assertion  what  Schoiienhaucr  had  ineorreotly  restricted  to  the  case  of  our  knowledge  of  our  “wills”— is  the 
knowledge  of  something  as  it  is  in  itself,  i.  e.,  it  is  a knowledge  in  which  the  object  of  knowledge  is  repre- 
sented as  it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  independently  of  our  representation  of  it  The  knowiedge  which  wo  thus 
have  of  our  own  psychical  activities  is  direct.  We  are  unable  to  recognize  directiy  any  mental  representation 
ns  referring  to  any  being  but  our  own.  Through  the  perceptions  which  wo  have  of  oim  bodies  we  obtain 
mediate  knowledge  of  a being  which  wo  know  also  directly  as  it  is  in  itself,  namely,  of  our  own  psychical 
being.  On  the  occasion  of  our  perception  of  a body  other  than  our  own,  i.  e.,  on  the  occasion  of  our  having 
such  sense-perceptions  as  are  analogous  to  those  we  have  of  our  own  bodies,  we  get  the  idea  of  a soul  similar 
to  our  own,  and  hence  of  a being  other  than  our  own,  which,  in  so  far  ns  it  agrees  with  our  own  psychical 
being,  is  thought  and  known  by  ns  as  it  is  in  itself.  Our  capacity  to  conceive  correctly  the  being  of  things 
other  than  ourselves  decreases  regularly  ns  we  proceed  from  the  being  of  other  men,  who  are  most  similar  to 
ourselves,  to  other  forms  of  being  less  like  ourselves.  Of  the  real  being  of  those  who  least  resemble  ourselves 
in  temperament,  age,,  and  education,  we  have  only  very  imperfect  ideas.  Still  more  imperfect  arc  our  ideas  of 
the  real  being  of  animals,  and  with  every  step  which  we  take  downwards  in  the  scale  of  perfection  of  being, 
the  perfection  of  our  ideas  decreases.  This  latter  doctrine  is  held  by  Beneke  in  especial  opposition  to  Schopen- 
hauer, who,  while  afflrming  that  we  may  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  world  ns  “ will,”  becomes,  in 
consequence  of  his  subsumption  of  all  forces  under  the  abnormally  extended  conception  of  “ ivill,”  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  perfection  of  this  knowledge  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  between  the 
various  natural  forces  and  the  human  will ; on  this  point  Beneke  refers  to  his  review  of  Schopenhauer's 
World  as  Will  and  Idea,  in  the  Jenaer  Allg.  LiU.  Zeilung  for  Dec.,  1820.  Through  the  principles  above 
enunciated  Beneke  assumes  a firm  and  well-grounded  position,  intermediate  between  subjective  idealism  and 
that  unphilosophical  realism  which  believes  that  we  acquire  immediate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  by  sense-iMrception. 

Groundwork  of  the  Physics  of  Morals  ( Orundlegung  zur  Fhysik  der  SiUen,  ein  OegenatSck  zu  EanCa 
Orundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  SiUen,  nebsl  einem  Anhange  ilber  das  Weaen  und  die  Erkennltiisagrenzen 
der  Vernunfl,  Berlin,  1822).  On  account  of  the  alleged  “Epicureanism”  contained  in  this  work,  Beneke 
was  taken  in  hand  by  the  critics,  and  was  thus  led  to  publish  a Defence  of  the  work  (Schutzachrift/dr  meinc 
Grumllegung  zur  Phyaik  der  Sitten,  Leipaic,  1823).  In  opposition  to  the  Categorical  Imperative  of  Kant, 
Beneke  defends  feeling  as  the  basis  of  morals.  Ho  argues,  in  agreement  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  against  the 
despotism  of  rules,  and,  in  agreement  with  Horbart,  in  favor  of  determinism  as  opposed  to  Kant's  theory  of 
“ transcendental  freedom.” 

Contributions  to  a purely  Psychological  Theory  of  Psychological  Patholi^  (Beitrdge  zu  einer  rein 
seelenvjiasenachaftllchen  liearbeilung  der  Seelenkrankheilaktmde,  nebat  einem  vorgedrucklen  Sendachreibon 
an  Ilerbart ; “ Soil  die  Paychologie  metaphyaiach  Oder  physlsch  begrilndet  toerden  f ” Lcipsic,  1824). 

Psychological  Sketches  {Psychologiache  Skizzen.  Vol.  I. ; On  the  physics  of  the  feelings,  in  connection  with 
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un  essay  on  tho  development  into  oonsciousness  ol  the  activities  of  the  soul,  Gdltmeen,  brought  as 

offering  of  most  grateful  lovo  and  veneration  to  tho  manes  of  our  memorahle  friend,  Fned^h  Homnoh 
Yol  II  • On  the  faculties  of  tho  soul  and  their  gradual  development,  ibid.,  1827).  Tho  Eolation  between 
Soul  and  Body  (Das  Vei-haunisa  von  Seele  und  Letb,  Leips.,  182G).  In  these  works,  which  belong  together, 
Beneke  first  presents  tho  complete  development  of  his  psychological  doctrine.  Bodily  existence  is  treated  by 
him  as  the  mere  manifestation  or  symptom  either  of  psychical  being  itself  or  of  forces  which  are  sunto  to 
our  psychical  forces.  Only  our  oivn  psychical  being  can  bo  perceived  and  comprehended  by  us  ]u^  as  it 
really  is,  and  aU  the  other  parts  of  nature  can  only  be  thus  known  in  so  for  os  they  are  like  or  similar  to  this. 
The  definitions  given  of  tho  faculties,  which  are  usually  posited  as  underlying  psychical  phenomena,  are 
declared  to  be  merely  nominal  definitions;  those  “faculties”  are  simply  falsely  hypostatized  aggregates  of 
psj-chical  phenomena.  Beneke  seeks  to  distinguish  clearly  and  distincUy  between  tho  vanous  psychical 
states  and  activities,  and  to  fiimish  a genetic  explanation  of  them. 

Bentham’s  Principles  of  CivU  and  Criminal  Legislation  (Orundaiitse  der  Civil-  und  Criminal- Geaetzge- 
bung,  aus  den  Ilandachrlflen  des  engllachen  BecIUsgelehrten  Jeremlas  Bentham,  herausgegeben  ton  EUeime 
Dumont,  MUglled  des  reprdaentallven  Baths  von  Genf.  Nach  der  ewellen,  verbesserlen  wuX  vermehrten 
Aufiage  bearbeltet  und  mlt  Anmerkungen  veraehen  von  F.  E.  Beneke,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1^0).  Bentham  is  a 
“ utilitarian ; ” tho  principle  of  his  morals  is  the  “ maximization  of  happiness  or  well-being  and  the  minimi- 
zation of  evil : ” individual  action  and  civil  legislation  should  be  directed  toward  that  which  procures,  not 
merely  for  some,  but  for  tho  greatest  possible  number  of  human  beings,  the  greatest  possible  amoimt  ol  hap- 
piness or  well-being.  Cl.  below  § 135.  Of  Bentham’s  doctrine  treat  Wamkonig,  in  his  Bechtsphllosophle, 
Ahrens,  in  his  Eechtsphllos.  (Ahrens  remarks,  among  other  things,  that  TJlpian  had  already  said : publicum 
jus  eat,  quod  ad  statum  rei  Bomance  apectat,  privatum  quod  ad  aingulorum  utllitatem ; sunt  enlm  quxdam 
publics  utllia,  queedam  prlvatim),  I.  H.  Fichte,  in  his  Geachichte  der  Ethik,  and  Rob.  von  Mohl,  in  his 
Gesch.  und  LIU.  der  Staataiolssenachaften ; of  Beneke’s  revision  lYamkonig  judges  as  follows  (p.  87  seq.  of 
his  work) : “ Beneke  revised  the  Traitea  de  legislation  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Germans  for 
thoroughness,  so  that  it  was  first  through  him  that  the  theory  received  n comparatively  firm  basis,  just  pro- 
portion, and  that  exactness  which  had  previously  been  wanting  in  it.  The  personal  opinions  of  Beneke,  as 
set  forth  in  tho  preface  to  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xix-xxiv.,  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  doctrines  of  Bentham’s 


system.” 

Kant  and  tho  Philosophical  Problem  of  our  Time  (Kant  und  die  phlloaophlache  Aufgabe  unserer  Zell, 
eine  Jubeldenkschrift  auf  die  Erilik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Berlin,  1832).  The  work  was  intended  for  tho 
year  1831,  since  the  first  edition  of  tho  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason  [in  commemoration  ol  which  this  work 
of  Beneke’s  was  written]  was  published  in  1781 ; but,  owing  to  a delay  on  the  part  ol  tho  printers,  it  was  not 
given  to  the  public  until  1832.  Beneke  seeks  to  show  that  Kant’s  intention  was  to  overthrow  that  kind  of 
speculation  which  transcends  the  sijhere  of  experience,  and  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  tho  method  d priori 
followed  in  tho  Critique  that  this  end  was  not  attained  and  that  inexperimental  speculation  resjiectlng  the 
“Absolute”  again  came  into  vogue. 

Manual  of  Logic  ns  tho  Science  of  the  Technics  of  Thought  (Lehrbuch  der  Loglk  als  Kunstlehre,  etc., 
Berlin,  1832). 

Manual  of  Psychology  ns  a Natural  Science  (Lehrbuch  der  Psychologle  als  Naturwlssemchaft,  Berlin, 
1833  ; 2d  ed.,  ibid.,  1816 ; 3d  ed.,  1801).  Dressier,  tho  editor  of  the  third  edition,  says  justly  that  this  work 
“ occupies  the  central  position  among  all  the  works  of  Beneke ; ” it  “ presents  with  the  greatest  precision  tho 
principles  of  the  new  psychology.”  It  is  principally  on  the  basis  of  this  work  that  we  shall  give  below  the 
doctrine  of  Beneke.  [Engl,  transl.  of  3d  ed.,  “ Elements  of  Psychol.”  transl.  by  G.  Eaue,  Lond.,  1871.— Tr.] 

Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Experience,  Speculation,  and  Life  (Die  Philosophlo  in  ihrem  VerhSltnlsae, 
etc.,  Berlin,  1833). 

Theory  of  Education  and  Teaching  (Erzlehungs-  und  Unterrlchtslehre,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1835-30 ; second 
enlarged  and  improved  edition,  1842 ; 3d  edition,  ed.  by  J.  G.  Dressier,  1864).  The  first  volume  contains  the 
tlieory  of  education,  the  second  of  teaching.  Particularly  in  consequence  of  the  application  mode  in  this 
work  of  psychology  to  tho  work  of  scientifically  establishing  a pracUcal  pedagogical  system,  the  doctrine  of 
Beneke  became  extended  among  a tolerably  numerous  body  of  teachers. 

Explanations  concerning  the  Nature  and  Meaning  of  tho  Fundamental  Hypotheses  in  my  Psychology 
(Erlduterungen  liber  die  Natur  und  Bedeulung  melner  psychologischen  Grundhypotheaen,  Berlin,  1836). 

Our  Universities  and  their  Needs  ( Unsere  UniversitHten  und  was  ihnen  Noth  thut,  in  Brief en  an  Dr. 
Diesterweg,  Berlin,  1836).  Occasioned  by  Diosterweg’s  work  on  the  “ Vital  Question  of  Civilization.” 

Outlines  of  tho  Natural  System  of  Practical  Philosophy  (Qrundltnien,  otc.,  Vol.  I. : General  Ethics, 
Berlin,  1837 ; Vol.  II. : Special  Ethics,  1840 ; Vol.  III. : Outlines  of  Natural  Law,  of  Polities,  and  of  tho 
Philosophy  of  Criminal  Law,-laying  of  tho  general  foundations,  1838).  An  additional  volume  on  natural 
right  in  its  special  aspects  was  proposed,  but  was  not  published.  Dressier,  in  his  review  of  Beueke’s  writings, 
iustly  says  • “ Beneke  himself  pronounced  his  Ethics  to  be  his  most  successful  work,  and  tho  one  which  was 
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moat  aatiafaclory  to  himself,  ami  whoever  is  actiuaintcd  with  it  will  readily  agree  with  him  In  this.  Its  rich- 
ness is  extraordinary,  bnt  still  more  worthy  ol  praise  are  the  thoroughness  and  profmidity  with  which  it 
handies  the  most  diflicnlt  questions.” 

Syllogismorum  analylicorum  origines  et  ordinem  naluralem  demonslravit  Ftid.  Ed.  Betieke,  Berlin,  1839. 

System  of  Metaphysics  and  Religions  Philosophy  {System  der  Metaphysik  imd  Eeliglonsphilosophie,  aus 
den  nal'drlicheti  GrundvevhSUntssen  des  menachlichen  Oeistes  abgeleitet,  Berlin,  1840).  Beneko’s  “meta- 
physics,” i.  e.,  his  determination  of  the  relation  between  representative  thought  and  being,  or  his  solution  of 
the  fundamental  problem  in  the  science  of  cognition,  is  a development  of  the  principles  alrently  enunciated 
by  the  author  in  1822.  The  work  is  characterized  equally  by  clearness  and  tlioroughness,  and  the  psycho- 
logical bases  are  still  more  carefully  and  solidly  laid  than  in  the  previous  work.  In  his  “ religious  philoso- 
phy ” Bciicko  seeks  to  furnish  a philosophical  explanation  only  of  religion  ns  a psychical  phenomenon,  but 
not  of  the  objects  of  religious  faith ; whatever  lies  beyond  the  range  of  exiMriencc  can  only  bo  believed,  but 
not  known.  Still  Beneko  believes  that  empirical  psychology  tends  to  corroborate  the  belief  in  the  continued 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  not  because  the  soul  is  a “simple”  being— which  doclrino  Beneko  holds  to 
be  but  a prejudice,  incompatible  with  a sound  empirical  psychology— but  because  of  the  “ energy  of  the 
primitive  faculties,”  in  which  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  is  grounded. 

System  of  Logic  ns  the  Art  of  Thought  {System  der  Logik  als  Kunstlehre  des  Denkens,  2 vols.,  Berlin, 
1842).  This  is  a development  of  the  outlines  laid  down  in  the  “ Lehrbuch"  of  1832.  Boncke  separates  the 
consideration  of  “ analytical”  thought  from  that  of  “ synthetic”  thought,  and  leaves  out  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  theory  of  cognition,  which  are  trcatcil  in  the  “ Metaphysics ; ” compare  on  these  points  my  criticism 
in  § 81  of  my  System  of  Logic. 

The  Now  Psychology  ( Die  neiie  Psychologic.  ErlSuternde  Anfs'dvse  zur  zicelten  Aujkige  melnes  Lehr- 
buchs  der  Psychologic  als  Ealtirwlssenschafl,  Berlin,  1845). 

Die  Deform  und  die  Stellung  unserer  Schulen,  eln  philosophisches  Gutachten,  Berlin,  1818. 

Pragmallsche  Psychologie  Oder  Seelenlehre  In  der  Amoendung  avf  das  Leben,  2 voUt,  Berlin,  1860. 

Lehrbuch  der  pragmatischen  Psychologic,  Berlin,  1853. 

Archivfilr  die  pragmatlsche  Psychologie,  3 vols.,  Berlin,  1851-53. 

However  difficult,  says  Beneke  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Manual  of  Psychology  as 
a Natural  Science,”  it  may  be  to  indicate  the  real  boundaries  which  separate  the 
p.sychical  from  the  corporeal,  yet  the  subject  of  our  science  is  marked  off  by  a perfectly 
clear  and  definite  boundary-line  : to  psychology  belongs  all  that  which  we  apprehend 
tlirough  internal  perception  and  sensation ; whatever  we  apprehend  through  external 
senses  is  at  least  not  at  once  and  immediately  adapted  to  become  the  subject  of  psycho- 
logical elaboration,  but  must,  if  it  is  to  be  thus  employed,  have  been  first  interpreted 
over  into  products  of  the  internal  sense. 

The  method  of  psychology  must  agree  ivith  the  method  of  the  sciences  of  external 
nature.  It  must  begin  with  observations  of  experience,  and  experience  must  (through 
induction,  the  construction  of  hypotheses,  etc.)  be  rationally  elaborated. 

Psychology  is  not  to  be  founded  on  metaphysics ; on  the  contrary,  metaphysics, 
as  also  all  other  philosojihical  sciences,  must  have  psychology  for  its  basis. 

Beneke  designates  as  the  principal  stadia  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology, 
the  banishment  of  “innate  ideas”  (through  Locke,  especially)  and  of  innate,  abstract 
“faculties  of  the  soul”  (through  Herbart  and  through  Beneke  himself).  Still,  the 
notion  of  faculties,  continues  Beneke,  is  not  to  be  altogether  rejeeted  ; but  instead  of 
those  “faculties”  (such  as  understanding,  judgment,  etc.)  which  have  been  falsely 
assumed  as  primitive,  but  which  are  in  reality  only  hypostatized  class-conceptions  of 
very  complicated  phenomena,  we  must  seek  to  determine  which  are  the  truly  elemen- 
tary faeulties.  Power  or  faculty  is  the  operative  factor  in  any  process.  The  faculties 
are  not  mere  possibilities,  but  possess  within  the  soul  the  same  degree  of  reality  which 
the  developments,  rendered  possible  by  them,  have  as  conscious  phenomena.  The 
faculties  are  the  elements  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  itself  ; they  are  not  mherent  in 
a substratum  distinct  from  themselves.  A thing  is  only  the  sum  of  its  own  combined 
forces. 
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The  immediate  scientific  problem  is  to  analyze  the  results  of  direct  consciousness 
into  tbeir  simple  elements,  i.  c.,  to  reduce  them  to  a number  of  fundamental  processes 
or  laws.  When  these  are  known,  we  can  conclude  from  them  to  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties in  question. 

The  fundamental  psychical  processes,  aceording  to  Beneke,  are  the  following : 

First  Fundamental  Process.  The  human  soul,  in  consequence,  of  impressions  or 
excitations  coming  from  without,  forms  sensations  and  perceptions.  It  does  this 
through  the  agency  of  internal  powers  or  faculties,  through  which  it  receives  and 
appropriates  the  excitations.  The  faculties  which  perceive  these  excitations  are  the 
‘ ‘ elementary  faculties  ” of  the  soul,  Beneke  assigns  to  each  one  of  the  senses  not 
merely  one  “ elementary  faculty,”  but  a number  of  such  faculties,  which  in  each  case 
constitute  one  system.  Every  separate  sensuous  exoitation  is  taken  up  into  the  soul 
through  only  one  of  the  elementary  faculties.* 

Second  Fundamental  Process.  New  elementary  faculties  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped and  added  to  the  human  soul.  Beneke  concludes  to  the  reality  of  this  Process, 
which  is  not  a direct  object  of  internal  perception,  from  the  circumstance  that  from 
time  to  time  there  arises,  in  connection  with  the  elementary  faculties,  a state  of 
exhaustion,  an  inability  to  form  sensuous  perceptions  or  to  execute  other  activities,  for 
which,  therefore,  new  and  independent  elementary  faculties  are  required,  and  that 
these  latter  then  remain  for  a subsequent,  more  or  less  extended  use.  Beneke  com- 
pares this  process  to  tbc  development  of  forces  through  assimilation  of  nutriment, 
which  constitutes  the  vital  process  in  vegetable  organisms.  He  considers  it  probaWe, 

* The  olcmcntiiry  faculties”  are  the  most  elementary  parts  of  the  psychical  substance.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  in  what  relation  these  so-called  “ elementary  faculties”  stand  to  the  ganglionic  cells,  or  to  tho 
elements  of  those  cells,  in  the  brain.  The  distinction  between  the  corporeal  and  tho  psychical  generally  is  a 
distinction  of  perception  or  apprehension,  and  not  of  being.  The  same  thing  may  be  perceived  cither  inter- 
nally in  Bclf-consciousness,  or  externally  through  tho  senses ; in  the  former  case  we  know  it  as  it  really  is ; in 
the  latter,  our  perception  is  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  partly  by  the  nature  of  tho 
perceiving  subject.  Extension  in  space,  in  tho  proper  sense  of  tho  expression,  as  extension  in  three  dimen- 
sions, belongs  (according  to  Beneke,  whose  doctrine  in  this  regard  is  far  from  being  incontrovertible)  only  to 
sensible  phenomena,  while  in  the  sphere  of  absolute  reality  juxtaposition  of  objects  is  impossible,  except  in 
some  such  sense  os  that  in  which  one  thought  is  said  to  exist  in  us  by  tho  side  of  another.  All  materiality, 
therefore,  belongs  only  to  phenomena.  Now,  not  only  that  which  we  know  through  internal  perception  as 
being  psychical  in  its  nature,  but  also,  in  reality,  that  which  appears  to  us  through  the  senses  as  material, 
consists  of  several  systems  of  forces.  It  Ls  conceivable,  that  all  of  these  should  bo  capable  of  being  kno^vn  in 
the  twofold  manner  above  indicated.  But  it  is  also  equally  conceivable  that  some  of  the  systems  should  bo 
only  externally,  and  others  only  internally  perceptible,  or,  finally,  that  some,  namely  the  lowest  systems, 
should  bo  only  externally,  others,  namely  the  highest,  only  internally  perceptible,  and  that  certain  intermedi- 
ate systems  should  be,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances,  capable  of  being  perceived  in  both  ways.  Beneko 
holds  the  third  alternative  to  be  tho  actually  correct  one.  Hence  the  hypothesis,  that  tho  separate  ‘ ‘ elemen- 
tary faculties  ” are  identical  wdth  the  smaUest  ports  of  the  brain  which  are  microscopically  perceptible,  say 
with  tho  ganglionic  cells,  is  not  impossible,  according  to  Beneke’s  principles.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is 
not  propounded  by  Beneke,  who  shows  himself  tho  rather  inclined  to  regard  ns  correct  the  opinion  that  the 
psychical  substance  is  reaUter  distinguished  from  the  brain.  Between  all  higher  and  lower  systems  of 
foreds,  whether  they  be  perceived  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  there  exists  (in  virtue  of  tho  “process  of 
ciiualization  or  balancing,”  to  bo  mentioned  below)  a causal  nexus,  .the  possibility  of  which  is  explained  by 
the  real  homogeneity  of  all  those  systems.  But  in  the  cose  of  that  which  is  both  internally  and  cxtomally 
perceived  (or  which  is  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  that  which  is  so  perceived)  there  exists  neither  causal 
nexus  nor  pre-established  harmony,  but  a paraUclism,  such  as  must  result  from  tho  apprehension  in  a two- 
fold manner  of  what  is  really  identical.  This  real  identity  between  objects  of  internal  and  external  percep- 
tion Beneke  appears  at  first  (in  agreement  with  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer)  to  have  regarded  as  quite 
extended ; but  afterwards  he  appears  to  have  admitted  it  only  within  a more  limited  range.  Beneko 
discusses  these  questions  more  in  his  ISXctaphysics  than  in  his  Psychology,  which  should,  ho  said,  be  based 
only  on  internal  i>crccpLion.  ^ 
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that  tho  new  elementary  faculties  are  formed  by  means  of  a peculiar  process  of  traus- 
formation,  from  the  excitations  taken  up  by  the  senses,  with  tho  co-operation  of  aU 
those  (spiritual  and  corporeal)  systems  which  arc  united  in  the  one  human  being.* 
Third  FundavienM  Process.  The  combination  of  faculties  and  excitations,  as 
originaUy  grounded  in  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  as  continued  in  reproductions 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  shows  sometimes  a firmer  and  sometimes  a less  firm 
union  and  interpenetration  of  these  two  classes  of  elements.  When  the  union  of  facul- 
ties and  excitations  is  weak,  and  these  elements  are  therefore  comparatively  mobile, 
they  can  be  transferred  in  the  most  multiform  relations  from  one  psychical  combina- 
tion to  another.  In  all  psychieal  combinations,  at  every  moment  in  life,  there  is  an 
active  movement  toward  a balancing  or  equalizing  of  the  mobile  elements  contained  in 
these  combinations.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  increased  intensity  of  aU  our 
ideas  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions  of  joy,  enthusiasm,  love,  anger,  etc.,  and  also 
in  every  instance  of  the  recurrence  of  an  idea,  owing  to  its  association  with  another 
which  has  just  been  renewed  in  consciousness,  etc.f 

Every  psychical  product,  says  Beneke,  which  has  arrived  at  a relative  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  soul  to  which  it  belongs,  persists,  even  after  it  has  disappeared  from  con- 
sciousness or  from  within  tho  sphere  of  active  psychieal  development,  in  the  uneon- 
scious  or  interior  being  of  the  soul,  whence  it  may  afterwards  emerge  and  enter  into 
the  conscious  psychical  development,  or  be  reproduced.  Beneke  terms  that  which 
thus  persists  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  previous  con- 
sciousness which  has  now  become  unconscious,  but  still  continues  to  exist,  a “trace,” 
and,  in  reference  to  that  which  by  the  process  of  reproduction  may  be  developed  from 

■ * It  is  indeed  a singular  hypothesis,  that  tho  excitations  coming  from  without,  sound,  light,  eta,  which, 

when  sensations  are  formed,  arc  “appropriated  ” by  tho  “ elementary  faculties,”  are  partially  “ transformed  ” 
into  such  faculties.  Tho  excitation  which  affects  tho  ear  is,  as  wo  are  taught  by  physios,  tho  result  of  a vibra- 
tory motion  in  tho  particles  of  the  air ; tho  excitation  which  nlloets  tho  eye,  results  from  a like  motion  of  i)ar- 
ticles  of  other,  etc.  Now,  however  these  processes  may  differ  from  the  sensations  excited  by  them,  and  how- 
ever different  they  may  bo  in  their  real  nature  from  that  which  physics  supposes  them  to  bo,  yet  they  cannot 
bo  anything  else  than  processes  (although  Beneke,  who  here  neglects  tho  physical  theory  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  based  on  confused  sensuous  perception,  regards  them  ns  something  substantial),  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
perceive  how  a moro  process  can  be  changed  into  an  “ elementary  faculty,”  into  a force  or  substance.  It 
woiUd  be  a far  more  natural  hypothesis,  and  one  which  not  only  is  not  in  conflict  with  Beneke’s  principles,  but 
which  with  the  theory  of  innate  elementary  faculties  becomes  indispensably  necessary,  to  suppose  that,  os  tho 
liigher  corporeal  systems  grow  out  of  tho  lower,  so  from  the  former  tho  psychical  systems  are  formed  by  tho 
constant  assimilation  of  new  forces,  and  that,  say,  tho  nervous  system  and  tho  brain  serve  as  a sort  of  reservoir 
of  forces  for  the  souL  But  those  “forces”  or  facuitios  cannot  then  be  conceived  ns  empty  receptacles  that 
must  be  filled  from  without,  but  only  as  containing  in  themselves  tho  rudiments  of  sensations,  which  need 
only  to  bo  excited,  concentrated,  and  variously  combined  through  the  operation  of  external  stimuli.  Every 
substance  must,  as  was  rightly  perceived  by  Leibnitz  and  Herbart,  bo  conceived  as  endowed  with  ideas 
(“representations,”  in  tho  widest  sense  of  this  term). 

t Tho  terms  in  which  Beneke  describes  this  fundamental  process,  like  those  in  which  ho  expresses  his 
theory  of  tho  “reception"  of  excitations  and  of  tho  development  of  new  elementary  faculties  through  tho 
transformation  of  received  excitations,  imply  tho  notion  of  substantial  excitations  (stimuli)  which  must  be 
supposed  to  enter  into  tho  souL  But  it  the  stimulus  is  found  in  a process  which,  in  case  it  can  itself  bo  per- 
ceived— as,  for  example,  it  may  bo  in  tho  case  of  vibrating  chorda — must  bo  perceived  as  motion,  and  moro 
particularly  as  vibratory  motion,  tho  sensation  arising  in  tho  soul  can  only  bo  conceived  as  a reaction  from 
within  outwards,  which  can  neither  bo  entirely  nor  partially  separable  from  tho  “elementary  faculty”  from 
which  it  proceeds.  Only  tho  motion  with  which  a sensation  is  combined,  but  not  tho  sensation  itself,  is 
transmissible.  How  one  motion  can  bo  converted  into  other  motions  is  made  intelligible  by  tho  laws  of 
mechanics.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how,  when  elementary  “ substantial  ” stimuli  are  transferred 
from  one  psychical  formation  to  another  («.  g,,  from  tho  notion  of  red  to  tho  notion  of  blue,  which  by  tho  laws 
of  aasoci.stion  tho  notion  of  red  calls  up,  or  from  tho  notion  of  a name  to  that  of  tho  thing),  their  conversion 
into  elements  of  different  qualities,  os  necessarily  required  by  Beneke's  hypothesis,  is  possible. 
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this  unconscious  sphere,  a “ rudiment  ” {Anlagc,  or,  in  order  to  express  the  fact  that 
this  capacity  is  the  result  of  previous  processes,  Angelegtlidt,  * a teehnical  term  which 
is  scarcely  capable  of  justification  in  linguistic  regards).  Of  the  “traces”  we 
know  nothing  except  through  the  reproductions  of  them,  hut  we  are  perfectly  sure  of 
their  existence,  because  the  results  of  these  reproductions  are  in  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative agreement  with  the  earlier  (reproduced)  psychical  formations.  In  the  first 
edition  of  hm  Manual  of  Psychology , Beneke  included  among  his  “fundamental  pro- 
cesses ’’  the  process  of  the  formation  of  “ traces,”  but  called  attention  even  then  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  process  in  the  case  was  properly  only  the  transition  into  unconscious- 
ness of  what  had  been  conscious  ; the  persistence  of  the  “ traces,”  he  added,  needed  no 
explanation,  since  naturally  what  had  once  existed  would  continue  to  exist,  rmtil  through 
the  agency  of  special  causes  it  should  be  annihilated.  But  since,  as  he  alleges,  the 
process  of  becoming  unconscious  may  here  be  explained  by  a partial  discontinuance  of 
the  action  of  stimuli,  which  is  only  one  side  of  the  process  of  the  transferenee  or  bal- 
ancing of  the  mobile  elements,  he  admits  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Manual  that 
the  partial  discontinuance  of  the  action  of  stimuli  is  insufficient  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  a special  fundamental  process,  and  mentions  the  fact  of  the  internal  persistence 
of  traces,  notwithstanding  its  “ extraordinary  importance  for  the  development  of  the 
soul,”  only  supplementarily  in  connection  with  the  third  fundamental  process.!  The 
“trace,”  says  Beneke,  is  that  which  comes  between  the  production  of  a psychical 
activity  (e.  g. , a sensuous  perception)  and  its  reproduction  (e.  g. , as  recollection).  Since 
these  two  acts  are  psychical  acts,  we  may  only  conceive  of  the  trace  in  psychical  form. 
There  is  no  “ where  ” for  these  traces.  As  the  soul  in  general,  so  also  aU  its  parts  are 
nowhere  ; for  our  self-consciousness,  which  is  our  only  source  of  knowledge,  contains 
directly  and  intrinsically  not  the  least  indication  of  spatial  relations  in  itself.  The 
traces  are  connected  with  no  bodily  organ ; for  the  space — perceptions  and  spatial 
changes  which  run  parallel  with  the  psychical  developments  are  only  synchronous—  at 
the  most,  always  synchronous — mth  the  latter,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  internal 
to  them  or  regarded  as  forming  their  (substantial)  basis,  f 

» .4ntocfe=groundwork,  mdiment,  germ ; Angelegt!teit=thQ  having  been  made  Biich.— TV". 

t It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  reality  the  formation  of  traces  docs  not  involve  a special  process.  A 
“ partial  discontinuanco  of  stimuli  ” seems  capable  of  accounting  only  for  a decrease,  and  not  for  such  a total 
loss  of  consciousness  with  reference  to  the  “traces,”  as  takes  place  in  the  case  of  ideas  and  of  all  other  psy- 
chical products  which  arc  preserved  in  “memory.”  But  if  the  stimulus  altogether  dies  away  on  the  ocoosiou 
of  the  transfcrenco  of  the  state  of  excitation  which  it  produces  to  other  psychical  formations,  the  original 
resultant  representation  can  no  longer  exist  at  all,  and  if  any  “trace”  of  it  is  to  exist,  this  must  have  been 
formed  by  a special  process ; just  as,  when  a body  is  no  longer  struck  by  certain  rays  of  light,  no  imago  of  it 
remains  visible,  unless — through  the  photographic  art,  for  example — certain  impressions  or  traces  of  it  have 
been  produced  by  a special  process. 

t That  relation  to  space  belongs  to  external  perception  alone,  and  not  to  internal  perception  as  well,  is  sim- 
ply, in  our  view,  a Kantian  error,  hero  shared  by  Beneke,  but  an  error  which,  if  Kant’s  false  conception  of  tho 
internal  sense  ” be  given  up,  must  also  be  itself  given  up.  In  the  images  of  sensuous  perception  space  is 
included.  If,  now,  “ internal  experience  ” is  nothing  else  than  the  association  of  psychical  products — among 
which  these  sensuous  perceptions  belong — with  a subjective  direction,  together  with  the  subsumption  of  theso 
products  under  the  appropriate  psychological  conceptions,  space  is  involved  in  tho  object  of  internal  percep- 
tion, f.  e.,  in  tho  psychical  products  or  elements  in  question,  and  this,  too,  not  in  any  figurative,  but  in  tho 
literal  sense,  Tho  space,  in  which  external  objects  exist,  is  only  the  continuation  beyond  the  field  of  vision 
of  tho  space  in  which  our  psychical  products  exist,  and  this  continuation  involves  no  change  in  the  natiurc  of 
the  projected  space,  as  is  shown  to  a certainty  by  tho  fact  of  tho  validity  of  tho  mathematical  laws  of  mechan- 
ics, ns  appUod  to  tho  external  objects  which  affect  our  senses.  (See  my  Sgatem  of  Logic,  § 44,  and  tho  article 
there  cited  on  tho  “ Theory  o' Vision,”  in  Heule  and  Pfeufler’s  Zcllschrlfi  flir  rallonelle  Medictn,  III.,  V., 
1858,  pp.  SU9-282.  Tho  ai-guments  brought  fonvard  against  my  theory  by  Alb.  Lange  (in  his  GenchichCc  Uc6 
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Fourth  Fundaincntnl  Process.  Like  products  of  the  human  soul  in  consciousness, 
or  similar  products,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  similarity,  attract  each  other 
or  tend  to  enter  into  closer  union  with  each  other.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  case  of 
witty  combination  of  ideas,  in  the  formation  of  comparisons  and  judgments,  in  the 
confluence  of  similar  feelings  and  tendencies,  etc.  But  the  only  result  of  all  these 
attractions  is  a coming  together  of  like  products ; a permanent  union  or  blending  of 
them  results  when  the  supplementary,  balancing  process  is  added.  * 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes  Bcncke  defines  the  soul  as 
‘ ‘ a perfectly  immaterial  being,  consisting  of  certain  fundamental  systems  [of  forces] , 
which  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  most 
intimately  one,  or  constitute  one  being.”  The  human  soul  differs  from  the  soul  of 
the  brute  by  its  spiritual  character,  which  is  founded  in  the  higher  energy  of  its  ele- 
mentary faculties.  Further,  the  more  individual  and  definite  character  and  the  more 
definite  separation  of  the  different  elementary  systems  of  forces  in  man,  as  also  his 
possession  of  hands  and  of  language  and  his  education  during  a long  period  of  child- 
hood, are  also  causes  of  the  spiritual  superiority  of  man  over  the  brute. 

The  powers  or  faculties  of  the  developed  soul  consist  of  the  traces  of  psychical  pro- 
ducts previously  excited.  This  is  the  leading  theorem  of  Beneke’s  psychology.  To 

iraterialismu8,  Iserlohn,  18G6,  pp.  497-499]— who  nevertheless  accepts  [p.  487  seff.]  my  interpretation  of  the 
relation  between  the  images  of  our  own  bodies  and  the  images  of  other  external  objects  in  our  minds — has 
failed  to  convince  me  that  I am  in  error,  because  I must  answer  in  the  negative  the  question  which  ho  pro- 
poses on  p.  499,  line  18,  whether  a being  having  no  idea  of  a siuvce  of  more  than  two  dimensions  would  not 
still  perceive  a mathematical  order  in  phenomena,  although  ho  coidd  never  have  an  idea  of  what  we  know  ns 
the  steroometrical  relations  of  things.  The  mathematical  connection  between  the  world  which  occasions  our 
perceptions — supposing  this  world  to  exist  in  throe  dimensions — and  the  world  ns  it  would  appear  to  such  a 
being,  would  not  be  “ undisturbed  ” [harmonious]  ; it  would  not  be  rendered  intoUigiblo  to  this  being  by 
piucly  pianimotricnl  laws,  in  the  sense  in  which,  for  example,  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  astronomer 
are  rendered  intelligible  to  us  by  mathematieo-mechanical  laws.)  If,  then,  not  only  time,  os  Bencko  admits, 
but  also  extension  in  space  in  three  dimensions  belongs  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  Boneke's  assertion  that 
the  soul  in  general  and  all  its  parts  are  “ nowhere,"  and  that'for  the  “traces”  there  is  no  “where,”  is  erro- 
neous. The  nlllrmation,  therefore,  that  the  “ traces  ” are  connected  with  no  bodily  organ,  and  that  motions 
only  run  parallel  with  the  psychical  processes  (these  motions  being  only  changes  which  are  perceived  by  the 
senses  or  which  are  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  such  changes),  must  be  modifled.  The  theory  of  a parallel- 
ism, resting  on  a twofold  manner  of  perceiving  or  representing  one  and  the  same  real  change  or  occurrence, 
is  correct.  Bo  also  is  the  doctrine  that  the  internal  perception  of  such  change  or  occurrence  is,  so  far  ns  it 
extends,  in  agreement  with  the  reality.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  spatial  extension  in  three  dimen- 
sions and  that  figure  and  motion  do  not  belong  to  the  siihere  of  reality,  and  that  sensuous  perception  and  the 
physicnl  and  physiological  science  which  rests  upon  its  basis,  do  not  furnish  a very  essential  contribution  to 
psychological  knowledge. 

* Bcnekc  cannot  and  does  not  intend  hero  to  speak  of  an  “attraction”  in  the  literal  mathematiool 
sense  of  this  term.  Fiwthcr,  every  reiU  alteration  in  the  relative  location  in  consciousness  of  psj-chical  pro- 
ducts, in  the  case  of  this  fourth  Process.,  would  involve  the  contradiction  of  requiring  the  same  thing  not 
only  to  be  in  different  places,  but  also  to  bo  fixed  at  different  places,  because  it  must  enter  into  the  most 
various  combinations  (os,  for  example,  the  notion  of  Cmsar  or  of  Cicero  enters  into  various  combinaUons, 
according  ns  we  consider  the  one  ns  a Roman,  a statesman,  or  a general,  or  the  other  as  a Roman,  a states- 
man, an  orator,  a philosopher,  etc.).  For  these  reasons,  Beneke's  concepUon  of  “attraction”  should  bo 
reduced  to  that  of  the  excitation  of  similar  elements  by  each  other.  But  then  this  process  will  fall,  with  the 
“ balancing”  process  and  the  process  of  the  transference  of  sUmuli,  under  the  conception  of  an  affection 
Vjroccoding  from  within,  or  an.affection  of  psychical  products— which  may  or  may  not  bo  at  the  moment  in  a 
state  of  excitatlon-by  others  which  aro  in  this  state.  This  internal  affection  may  take,  either  one  of  two 
different  directions.  It  may  pass  cither  to  psychical  products  (ideas,  etc.)  which  had  previously  existed  in 
consciousness  along  with  the  one  now  newly  excited,  or  it  may  pass  simply  to  slmUar  products,  even  though 
no  bond  of  connection  had  been  established  behveen  those  through  their  previous  union  or  immediato  sucMS- 
sion  in  consciousness.  The  fundamental  processes  may  therefore  bo  designated  as  the  formation  of  faciUtles, 
oflcctioii  from  without,  formation  of  traces,  and  affection  from  within  in  a 'wofold  direction. 
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enter  into  a more  minute  consideration  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  Beneke  develops  this 
theorem,  in  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  sensation  up  to  the 
explanation  of  the  most  complicated  and  the  highest  psychical  processes,  would  con- 
duct us  beyond  the  limits  which  must  he  observed  in  this  compend. 

The  fundamental  requirement  of  morals,  according  to  Beneke,  is  that  we  should  in 
each  case  do  that  which  is  shown  by  an  objectively  and  subjectively  correct  estimation 
of  moral  values  to  be  the  best  or  naturally  the  highest. 

We  estimate,  says  Beneke,  the  values  of  all  things  with  reference  to  the  (transient 
or  permanent)  influence  which  they  exert  in  enhancing  or  depressing  our  psychical 
development.  This  influence  may  manifest  itself  for  our  consciousness  in  a threefold 
manner ; (1)  directly,  at  the  time  when  it  is  exerted  ; (3)  as  reproduced  in  the  imagi- 
nation, in  the  form  of  a notion ; it  is  on  the  basis  of  such  notions  that  the  values  of 
things  are  estimated  or  that  we  form  our  practical  views  of  things ; (3)  as  reproduced  in 
the  form  of  desires,  which  determine  the  character  of  man  and  are  the  basis  of  his 
actions.  In  all  three  forms  we  measure  the  values  of  things  by  direct  comparison  of 
their  effects  upon  oirr  psychical  development.  In  a like  manner,  also,  we  judge  of  the 
moral  conditions  of  other  men ; we  figure  to  ourselves,  namely,  or  we  attempt  to  realize 
in  our  own  consciousness  the  effects  of  others’  experiences  upon  their  psychical  life. 
IVhether  we  arc  selfish  or  unselfish  in  doing  this  depends  upon  the  group  of  ideas,  in 
connection  with  which  these  effects,  as  reproduced  in  us,  are  felt,  whether  in  connection 
\vith  the  ideas  relating  to  ourselves,  or  in  connection  with  those  which  relate  to  others. 
The  extent  of  the  enhancing  or  depressing  effect  of  objects  upon  our  psychical  life  is 
determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  our  elementary  faculties,  partly  by  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli  or  excitations,  and  partly  by  the  series  of  acts  which  result,  in  accordance 
■with  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychical  development,  from  the  combinations  of  facul- 
ties and  stimuli.  By  so  much  as  the  influence  of  an  object  of  consciousness,  as  deter- 
mined by  these  universal  causes,  is  of  a higher  order,  by  so  much  is  the  value  of  the 
object  for  aU  men  higher.  In  the  gradation  of  good  and  evil,  as  determined  by  this 
criterion,  a practical  norm  is  given,  which  is  valid  for  all  men.  Guided  by  this  norm, 
for  example,  every  man  of  a certain  degree  of  education  and  not  morally  corrupted  must 
prefer  the  pleasures  of  the  nobler  senses  to  those  of  the  baser,  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  to  pleasure,  the  welfare  of  an  extended  community  to  his  o^vn  merely  personal 
advancement,  etc.*  Whatever  is  [objectively]  felt  and  [subjectively]  desired  as  being 
of  higher  worth  or  nature,  when  estimated  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  judgment 
grounded  in  man’s  nature,  is  also  morally  required.  But  the  objective  and  subjective 
correctness  of  this  estimation  may  be  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  accumulations  of 
pleasurable  and  rmpleasurable  sensations  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the  consequent  right 
conduct  of  the  will  may  be  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  accumulations  of  desires  and 
dislikes  of  an  inferior  order,  whereby  the  inferior  gains  an  excessive  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  result  of  the  comparison  of  moral  values  and  in  controlling  the  tendencies 
of  the  moral  agent.  A correct  judgment  of  moral  values  is  distinguished  from  an  in- 
correct one  by  the  feeling  of  duty  or  moral  necessity  which  accompanies  it,  and  which 
is  legitimated  by  the  fact  of  its  origin  in  the  innermost,  fundamental  essence  of  the 
human  soirl.  Moral  necessity  is  a necessity  founded  in  the  most  profound  and  radical 
nature  of  the  human  soul.  ^ Moral  relations  are  manifested  to  us  most  originally  and 

* It  la  to  these  relations  ot  moral  worth  that,  in  tho  essay  above  (p.  191)  citod,  I have  reduced — with 
essential  modifloatlons,  however— tho  ethical  “Ideas”  ot  Herbatt»  In  particular,  I reduce  tho  idea  ot  per- 
fection to  tho  first  two  relations  mentioned  above,  tho  idea  01’  bcnoVolonco  to  tho  relation  between  per- 
sonal ■welfare  and  tho  welfare  of  others,  etc. 
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directly  in  feelings.  From  the  coalescence  of  moral  feelings  of  the  same  form  result 
moral  conceptions,  and  from  the  employment  of  these  conceptions  as  predicates  applica- 
ble to  the  acts,  whereby  we  estimate  the  relative  moral  worth  of  things,  and  to  moral 
tendencies  result  moral  judgments.  The  idea  of  a universal  moral  law  is  compatible 
only  with  a highly  advanced  state  of  moral  development,  and  is  an  outcome  from  more 
special  moral  judgments,  founded  on  the  comparison  of  particular  moral  values. 
Kant’s  categorical  imperative  implies  a very  high  degree  of  abstraction,  and  is  therefore 
of  a very  derivative  nature.* 

§ 134.  During  the  last  decennia  in  Germany,  the  Hegelian,  among 
all  the  pliilosophical  schools,  has  counted  the  largest  number  of  adlie- 
rents.  Next  to  it  has  stood  the  Herbartian  school.  More  recently  the 
modification  of  systems  through  a retm’ii  to  Aristotle  or  Kant,  and  the 
study  of  philosophy  upon  its  lustoric  side,  have  occupied  the  larger 
number  of  minds.  Schleiermacher’s  influence  has  been  greater  in 
theology  than  in  philosophy ; still  the  direction  of  recent  philosoj)hical 
inquiry  has  been  materially  influenced  by  impulses  originating  with 
him.  The  teachings  of  Schopenhauer  and  Beneke,  as  also  of  iHause, 
Baader,  Gunther,  and  others,  have  been  reproduced  and  modified  by 
individual  disciples.  Materialism  has  representatives  in  Vogt,  Mole- 
schott,  and  Buchner,  and  Sensualism  in  Czolbe  and  others.  ’ IVliilc 
resting  in  part  upon  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  earlier  tliinkers, 
Trendelenburg,  Fechner,  Lotze,  von  Kurchmann,  von  Hartmaim,  and 
others,  have  advanced  in  new  and  peculiar  paths. 

A list  of  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the  Hegelian  school  is  given  by  Eosenkranz  in  the  first 
volume  of  Der  Oedanke,  Organ  der  p/Mos.  Oesetlschaft  in  Berlin,  cd.  by  C.  L.  Michelet,  Berlin,  18C1,  pp. 
77, 183,  250  Bcq.  In  the  same  journal  a series  of  articles  have  been  publishal,  reviewing  the  present  condition 
of  philosophy,  and  especially  of  tho  Hegelian  philosophy,  in  and  out  of  Germany.  In  the  first  number  of  the 
Herbartian  Zeilschrlfl  fdr  exacte  Philosophie  im  Shine  dee  neneren  philosophischen  liealiemut,  edited  by 
F.  H.  Th.  AUihn  and  T.  Ziller,  Leipsic,  I860,  Allihn  furnishes,  as  a supplement  to  his  biography  of  Hcrbart, 
a summary  of  tho  literature  of  the  Herbartian  school ; subsequent  numbers  contain  further  notices.  The 
Zeitschrift  fdr  Philosophie  und  philosophlsche  ICrUik,  edited  by  I.  H.  Fichte,  Ub-ici,  and  Wirth,  gives,  in 
addition  to  its  critical  notices  of  philosophical  works,  a regular  semi  annual  list  of  all  newly-published  philoso- 
phical works  and  essays.  Tho  latest  philosophical  productions  are  also  very  fully  and  carefully  noted  iu  tho 
Philosophlsche  Menatshefte,  edited  by  J.  Bcrgmann  [now  cd.  by  E.  Bratuschcck.— 7)'.]. 

To  the  Hegelian  School  belong : 

Bruno  Bauer.  Zeitschrlft  fdr  speculative  Theologle,  Berlin,  1836-38 ; Die  Posaunedesjdngsten  Gerichis 
toider  ITegel  den  Atheisten  und  Anlichristen  (ironical,  anonymous),  Loipsic,  1811 ; ITegePs  Lehrc  von  Beligion 
und  IC unst  (anonymous),  Lcipsic,  1842.  Cf.  Bruno  Bauer’s  critique  of  tho  Gosik:!  of  John  (Kritik  der  evang. 
Oesch.  des  Johannes,  1840),  and  of  tho  synoptic  Gospels  (1811-42).  Also  in  his  “ History  of  tho  Civilization,” 
etc.,  of  the  18th  centmy  (Oesch,  der  Cullur,  PolUik  und  Aufkliirung  des  18.  Jahrh.,  4 vols.,  1843),  and  in 
other  historical  works,  Bauer  indicates  his  philosophical  stand  point. 

Edgar  Bauer.  Der  Slreit  der  Krltik  mil  Klrche  und  Staat,  Bern,  1841. 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur.  Die  chrislliche  Gnosis,  Tiibingcn,  1835;  Die  christllche  Lehre  von  der 
Dreielnigkelt,  and  other  works,  see  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 73  scq.  An  allccticnato  and  an  excellent  charactcriza- 

• Tho  merit  of  Beneke’s  earnest  attempt  to  furnish  a complete  genetic  explanation  of  the  psychical  func- 
tions, is  great.  But  tho  merit  of  his  thoroughly  reasoned  ethics,  as  a contribution  to  philosophical  knowledge 
and  to  tho  interests  of  moral  action  ns  directed  by  philosophical  knowledge,  is  yet  greater  and  still  more  im- 
perishable ; for  it  founds  the  scienoe  of  ethics  upon  distinctions  of  worth,  as  mcasired  by  tho  relations  of 
things  to  oiur  psychical  development,  and  so  provides  an  uncorruptod  and  a certain  guide  for  moral  action. 
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lion  of  F.  0.  Baur’s  character  and  scientlflo  achievomcnta  is  given  by  Zeller,  in  Vols,  VII.  and  VIII.  of  the 
Preuss.  JahriScher,  reprinted  in  Zeller’s  Vortrage  und  Mhandlungen,  Leipsic,  1865,  pp.  354-431  Zeller 
opposes  the  inclusion  of  Baur  “precisely  in  the  Hegelian  school,”  and  directs  attention  to  the  essential  influ- 
ence of  Bchelllng  and  more  particularly  of  Schloiermacher  on  him,  but  acknowledges  that  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  not  only  agrees  with  Baur’s  interpretation  of  history,  but  also  excited  on  influence  on  Baur  in 
this  connection,  through  its  “idea  of  the  development  of  humanity,  as  proceeding  aocordmg  to  a law  of 
inner  necessity,  by  an  Immanent  dialectic,  and  manifesting  successively,  according  to  a fi-xed  law,  all  the 
momenta  which  arc  Included  in  the  nahire  of  spirit.”  [Cf.  A.  Edville,  Le  docteur  Bauer  et  see  ,euvree,  in 
the  Bev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  1663,  Vol.  45,  pp.  104-141 ; and  an  article  in  the  Chrlsttan  Examiner,  Vol.  04, 
p.  1 scq. — 

Karl  Theodor  Bayrhoffer.  Die  Idee  des  Chidstenthums,  Marburg,  1836 ; Die  Idee  der  Philosophies  Mar- 
burg, 1838 ; Beltrllge  zxir  Haturphilosophies  Leipsic,  1839-40.  Since  the  publication  of  these  works,  Bayr- 
hoffor  has  receded  from  the  doctrine  'of  Hegel,  affirming  that  Hegers  dialectic  is  nothing  but  a piece  of  logical 
legerdemain,  in  which  the  correct  idea  of  an  absolute,  synthetic  unity  is  converted  into  the  false  idea  of  a 
self-resolving  contradiction,  and  urging  the  real  synthetic  unity  as  that  into  wWch  the  abstractly  identical 
monads  of  Herbart  and  their  synthetic  appearance,  and  the  self-analyzing  identity  of  Hegel,  should  oUko  be 
resolved ; see  Philos.  Moiuxtshefle,  III.,  1809,  p,  309  scq, 

K.  M.  Besscr.  System  des  Naturrechts,  Halle,  1830. 

Gustav  Biodermann.  Die  speculative  Idee  in  IlumboldCs  Kosmos,  ein  Beitrag  sur  Venniltelung  dor 
Philosophie  und  der  Naturforschung,  Prague,  1849 ; Die  Wissenschaftslehi-e,  Vol.  I. : Lehre  vom  Beujusst- 
sein,  Vol.  II. : Lehre  des  Geisles,  Vol.  III. : Seeleulehre,  Leipsic,  1866-60 ; Die  Wlssenschnft  des  Geisles,  3d 
cd.,  Prague,  1870 ; Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen  Yemunft  und  die  KegeVsehe  Logik,  Prague,  1809 ; Metaphys. 
In  Hirer  BedeiUung  filr  die  Begrlffswissenschaft,  Prague,  1870 ; Zur  log.  Frage,  ibid.,  1870  ; Pragm.  und 
begriffswiss,  Geschichtsschr.  der  Philos.,  ib.,  1870. 

Franz  Biese.  Die  Philosophie  des  Aristoteles,  Vol.  I. : Zogik  und  ifetaphysik,  Vol.  II. : Die  besonderen 
Wissenschaften,  Berlin,  1835-42.  Philosophische  Propddeutik,  Berlin,  1845. 

Joh.  Gust.  Friedr.  Billroth.  Vorles.  Tiber  lieligionsphilos.,  cd.  by  Brdmami,  Leipsio,  1837,  2d  ed.,  1844. 

Friedr.  IVilh.  Carov6.  Geber  alleinseligmachende  Kirche,  Vol.  I.,  Franof.-on-the-M.,  1820,  Vol.  II., 
Gottingen,  1827 ; Kosmorama,  Francf.,  1831 ; RUckblick  auf  die  Ursachen  der  franzosischen  Revolution 
und  Andeutung  Hirer  welthistor.  Bestimmung,  Hanan,  1834.  Vorhalle  des  Christenth,  Oder  die  leUten 
Dinge  der  alien  Welt,  Jena,  1851. 

Moritz  Carriere.  Die  Religion  in  ihrem  Begriff,  Hirer  weltgesch.  Eniwicklung  und  Vollendung,  ein 
Beitrag  zum  Verstilndniss  der  KegeTschen  Philosophie,  Weilburg,  1841.  Carriere  has  written  various  other 
works  on  tho  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  on  [esthetics,  in  which,  however,  ho  deviates  essentially 
from  the  Hegelian  stand-point ; such  are,  in  particular.  Die  philosophische  Weltanschauung  der  Reforma- 
Uonszeit  (Stuttgard,  1847),  Relig.  Reden  und  Betrachtungen  filr  das  deutsche  Volk  (anonymous,  Leipsic, 
I860  ; 2d  edition,  1856),  Das  Wesen  und  die  Formen  der  Poesie  (Leipsic,  1856),  and  JEsthetik  (Leipsic,  1869). 
His  most  recent  work  is  announced  by  him  as  a philosophy  of  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  [esthetics ; 
the  work  1s  entitled : Art  in  coimection  with  the  Development  of  Civilization,  and  the  Ideals  of  Hmnanity  (bie 
Kunst  im  Zusammenhange  der  Citlturentwickelung,  etc.,  Vol.  I. : Der  Orient,  Leipsic,  1863,  Vol.  II. : Hellas 
und  Rom,  ibid.,  1865, 2d  enlarged  ed.,  1872  (71),  Vol.  III. : Das  Mittelalter,  ibid.,  1868,  Vol.  IV. : Renaissance 
und  Reformation  in  Bildung,  Kunst  und  Literatur,  ibid.,  1871).  Carriere  commenced  his  philosophical 
career  under  tho  influence  of  Hegel,  but  has  diverged  from  Hegel  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which,  among 
others,  the  younger  Fichte  has  diverged  from  him,  namely,  by  seeking  to  “ disprove  the  truth  of  tho  doctrines 
of  pantheism  and  deism,  and  to  establish  the  existence  of  a God,  dwelling  in  tho  world  and  possessing  self- 
consciousness,  at  once  personal  and  infinite,”  and  farther,  especially  in  ajsthetics,  by  “laying  stress  upon  the 
signiflcancc  of  indlvldnallty  and  sensibility,  as  opposed  to  tho  abstract  universality  of  pure  thought.” 

Franz  Chlebik.  Dlalekiische  Briefe,  Berlin,  1869 ; Die  Philos,  des  Bewussten  und  die  Wahrheit  des  Un- 
bewussten  in  den  dialektischen  Grundlinien  des  Frelheits-  und  Rechtsbegriffs  nach  Kegel  und  Michelet,  Ber- 
lin, 1870. 

August  von  Cioszkowski.  Prolegomena  eur  Kistorlosophie,  Berlin,  1838 ; Golt  und  Palingenesie,  Berlin, 
1812 ; De  la  pairie  et  de  Varistocralie  moderne,  Paris,  1814. 

Kosimir  Conradi.  Selbstbewusstsein  und  OJfenbarung,  Mayence,  1831 ; Unsterblichkeit  und  eioiges  L& 
ben.  ibid.,  1837 ; Kritik  der  christl.  Dogmen,  Berlin,  1841. 

Karl  Daub  (1765-1836).  Die  dogmatisclie  Theologie  jetziger  Zeit  Oder  die  Selbstsucht  in  der  Wise,  des 
Glaubens  und  seiner  Artikel,  Heidelberg,  1833 ; Geber  den  Logos,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Logik  der  gOttlichen  Na- 
men,  in  Uilman  and  Umbreit’s  Studien,  1833,  No.  2 ; Philosophische  und  theolog.  Yorlesungen,  edited  by 
Marheincoko  and  Dittenbergor,  7 vols.,  Berlin,  1838-44.  (Of.  Wilh.  Hermann,  Die  speculative  Theologie  in 
ihrer  Entiolcklung  durch  Daub,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1847.)  [Erdmann  terms  Daub  tho  “ founder  of  Prot- 
estant speoulativo  theoiogy.”  Originaily  writing  as  aKiintist,  then  faliing  under  the  influonoe  of  Schclling 
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tind  of  mystical  IJcas,  ho  finally  became  the  intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  Hegol,  whoso  ideas  ho  applied  to 
theology. — Tr.] 

U.  DelUngshnusen.  Vermch  einer  apeculcUiven  Physik,  Mpsic,  1861. 

J.  F.  G.  Eiselen.  JTaiulbucJi  des  Systems  der  Staatawlsseiiacfuffteii,  Breslan,  1828. 

Joh.  Eduard  Erdmann.  Vorlesungeii  ilber  QIauben  iind  WIssen,  Berlin,  1837 ; Zetb  und  Seele,  Halle, 
1837,  2il  cd.,  1849;  Qrundriss  der  Psychologte,  Lclpsic,  1840,  4th  ed.,  1802 ; Psychologische  BriefCy  Loips., 
1861,  4th  ed.,  1868;  Grundrisa  der  Loglk  und  MetaphysUc,  Halle,  1841,  4th  ed.,  180-1 ; Vermischte  Aufadtze, 
Leips.,  1845 ; Philoaophische  Vorleaungen  ilber  den  Stoat,  Halle,  1851 ; Vorleaungen  ilber  akademiachea  Le- 
ben  und  Studlum,  Loipslo,  1868.  Erdmann’s  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  have  been  already  men- 
tioned above  [Vol.  I.,  p.  11,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1].  Ernate  Spiele,  Berl.,  1871 ; Sehr  Verachledenea  }e  nach  Zell 
und  Ort,  ibid.,  1871.  [Erdmann  is  a loading  “ right-wing”  Hegelian,  and  Professor  at  Halle. — TV.] 

Emil  Feuerlein.  Die  phitoa.  Sittenlehre  in  ihren  gesch.  Jlaupifomien,  Tubingen,  1867-59 ; Bouaaeau'acke 
Studien,  in  a sorics  of  articles  in  Der  Oedanke,  Berlin,  1801,  seq. 

Knno  Fischer.  Logik  und  Metaphyalk  Oder  iViaaenachaftalehre,  Heidelberg,  1852,  2d  revised  edit.,  ibid., 
1805 ; Diotima,  die  Idee  dea  SchOnen,  Pforzheim,  1849 ; OeachiclUe  der  neueren  Philoaophie,  Mannheim,  1854, 
seq.,  2d  cd.,  1805,  seq. ; Baco  von  Verulam,  Leipsio,  1856 ; Schiller  ala  Philoaoph,  Froncfort-on-the-ll., 
1868 ; Shakeapeare'a  Charakterentioicklung  Blchard'a  III.,  Heidelberg,  1808 ; Ueber  die  Entaiehung  u.  d. 
Entwickelungaformen  dea  Witzea  (two  lectures),  ib.,  1871.  [Kuno  Fischer  is  an  eloquent  lecturer  and  writer 
on  tho  history  of  modem  philosophy.  Some  account  of  the  controversy  between  Trendelenburg  and  Kuno 
Fischer,  with  reference  to  tho  interpretation  of  Kant,  wUl  be  found  below. — TV.] 

Constantin  Frantz.  Philoaophie  der  Mathemattk,  Leipsio,  1642 ; Die  Naturlehre  dea  Slaata,  ala  Grund- 
lage  aller  Staatsioiaaenachaft,  Leipsio  and  Heidelberg,  1870. 

Ernst  Ferd.  Friedrich.  Beiirdge  zur  Forderung  der  Logik,  NoUtk  und  Wiaaenaclutflalehre,  Vol.  I., 
Leips.,  1864.  In  his  treatment  of  “ logic  proper,”  or  tho  science  of  objective  reason,  Friedrich  follows  Hegel 
and  more  particularly  Rosencranz,  but  deviates  radically  from  Hegelianism,  especially  through  tho  distino- 
tion  of  three  “ equivocally  disparate  ” disciplines,  which  ho  combines  under  tho  collective  name  of  logic, 
namely,  real,  formal,  and  inductive  logic,  or  “ the  science  of  objective  reason,  the  theory  of  thought,  and  tho 
doctrine  of  experience.” 

Georg  Andreas  Gabler  (1786-1863).  Lehrbuch  der  philoa.  Propadeutik,  erate  Abth.  : Kritik  des  Bewuaat- 
aeina,  Erlangen,  1827 ; De  vercephlloaophice  erga  rellglonem  dvriMlanam  pletate,  Berl.,  1830 ; Die  HegeVaehe 
Philoaophie,  Beltrdge  zu  Hirer  rlchtigen  Beurthellung  und  "Wilrdigung,  Seft  1,  Berlin,  1843. 

Eduard  Gans  (1798-1839).  Daa  Erbrecht  in  weltgeach.  Entwlckelung,  Berlin,  1824-35 ; Vorleaungen 
uber  die  Gesch.  der  letzten  Jilnfzlg  Jahre,  in  Uaumer’s  llistor,  Taachenbuch,  1833-34 ; Vermischte  Schriften, 
Berlin,  1834. 

Karl  Friedr.  Goschel  (1781-1801).  UHier  Goethe's  Faust,  Leips.,  1824 ; Aphorlamen  ilber  Eichtwiaaen 
und  absolutes  TTfsseii  im,  Yerhdltnlsa  eum  ctirlstl.  Glaubensbekenntnias,  Berlin,  1829 ; Der  UToniamm  dea 
Oedankena,  eur  Apologie  der  gegenw&rtlgen  Philoaophie  (particularly  against  C.  H.  Weisse)  avf  dem  Grabe 
ihrea  Stiftera,  Naumburg,  1832;  Von  den  Beicelaenfilr  die  Unsterblichkelt  der  menschlichen  Seele  im  Licht 
der  apeculativen  Philoaophie,  elne  Ostergabe,  Berlin,  1635 ; Die  siebenfillllge  Osterfrage,  Berlin,  1837 ; Bei- 
trSge  zur  apeculativen  Philoaophie  von  Gott,  dem  Menachen  und  dem  Gottmenschen,  Berlin,  1838, 

L.  J.  Hanusch.  Eandbuch  der  wissenachaftllchen  Denklehre  (Logik),  Lemberg,  1843,  2d  revised  ed., 
Prague,  1860 ; GrundzUge  eines  Handbucha  der  Metaphyaik,  Lemberg,  1845.  ^ 

Loop,  von  Henning  (died  Oct.  6,  1806).  Princlpten  der  Ethik  in  histor.  Entwicklung,  Berlin,  1624.  Tho 
Jahrbtlcher  filr  wiaa.  Kritik,  an  infiuentiol  organ  of  Hegelianism,  was  edited  from  1827  to  1847  by  Henning. 

Herm.  Friedr.  Wilh.  Hinrichs  (1794-1861).  Die  Beligion  im  innem  Verhaitnisse  zur  Wiaaenschaft, 
nebst  einem  Vorwort  von  Kegel,  Heidelbeig,  1822  (tho  preface  by  Hegel  contains  a sharp  criticism  of  Schleier- 
macher) ; Vorleaungen  ilber  Gbthe'a  Faust,  Hallo,  1825 ; Grundllnien  der  Philoaophie  tier  Logik,  Halle, 
1826 ; Daa  Weaen  der  antiken  Tragodie,  Halle,  1827 ; Schiller's  Dichtungen,  Halle,  1837-38 ; Geachichte  der 
Itechta-  und  Staatsprlnciptcn  sett  der  Beformatlon  in  hiat.-philoa.  Entwicklung,  Leipsio,  1848-62;  Die 
Kbnige,  Leipsic,  1862. 

Heinr.  Gust.  Hotho.  Voratudlenfilr  Leben  und  Kunst,  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1835 ; Geachichte  der 
deutachen  und  niederliindiachen  Malerei,  Berlin,  1842-43 ; Die  Malerachule  KuberCa  van  Eyck,  Berlin,  1865- 
58 ; Gesch.  der  chrlatl.  MAterei,  Stuttgai-d,  1869,  seq.  [Hotho,  editor  of  Hegel’s  .Esthetics,  is  a Professor  at 
Berlin,  where  he  lectures  on  cesthetics. — Tr.) 

Alexander  Kapp.  Die  Gymnasialpadagogtk  im  Grundriase,  Amsberg,  1841. 

Christian  Kapp.  Chriatua  und  die  VrellgeschUMe,  Heidelberg,  1823;  Daa  concrete  Allgemetne  der 
Weltgeachichle,  Erlangen,  1826 ; F.  IV.  Joa.  Schelllng,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  dea  Tagea  von  einem  vieljahri- 
ge.n  Beobachter,  Leipsio,  1843. 

Ernst  Kapp.  Philoaophische  Oder  vcrglelchende  allgemetne  Erdkunde  ala  wiaa.  Darstellung  der  Erd- 
verhattntsae  umi  dea  Menachenlebena  in  threm  innem  Zusammenhang,  Brunswick,  1616 ; 2d  edition,  with 
the  title : Verglelchemle  allgemetne  Erdkunde  in  xoUscnaclKtftiicher  Darstellung,  ibid.,  1803. 
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Friedrich  Kapp.  Der  wist.  Schulwiterrlcht  aU  eia  Gauzes,  Hamm,  163-1 ; O.  W.  Fr.  JTeael  aU  Gym- 
namidtrector  Oder  die  ndhe  der  Gymnasialbildung  uiiaerer  Zell,  Mindcn,  1835.  Friedrich,  Ernst,  and  Alex- 
ander Kapp  ore  hrothera.  Christian  Kapp  is  their  cousin. 

KarlKustlin.  Thbingen,  180-3-G9.  . -m-o  r, 

Ferdinand  LassaUe.  Die  P/UlosopMe  ITerakleUoa'  des  DunkeU  von  Ephesos,  Berhn,  18138 ; Eas  System 
der  etoorbenen  Bechte,  etne  Verauhnung  deaposlUven  Bechta  und  der  Bechtaphilosophie,  Leipsio,  1801. 

Ad.  Lasaon.  Works  on  Eokhart,  Bacon,  and  Fichte,  see  above,  in  the  relevant  paragraphs.  Eos  Cut- 
turldeal  und  der  Krleg,  Berlin,  1808 ; Ueber  die  Natur  des  Beclita  und  dea  Stoats,  in  tho  Fliiloa.  Monatshefle, 
VI.,  1870 ; Princlp  und  Zukunft  dea  Yblkerrechta,  Berlin,  1871. 

Gu.st.  Andre.as  Lautlor.  Philos.  Vorlesungen,  Berlin,  1853. 

G.  0.  Marbach.  LehrbucJi  der  Qeach.  der  Philoaophle  {Poxt  I. .‘  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Part  II. . 


Hist,  of  Mediajval  Philosophy),  Leipsic,  1838-41. 

Fricdr.  Aug.  Murcker.  Eas  Princlp  dea  Bbaen  nack  den  Begrijfen  der  Qriechen,  Berlin,  18-12 ; Elo 
Wxllenafrelheil  iin  Staataverbande,  Berlin,  1815. 

Philipp  Marheineko  (1780-1846).  Ele  Grundleliren  der  chrlstl.  Eogmatlk,  2d  cd.,  Berlin,  1827 ; Theolog. 
Vorlesungen,  cd.  by  St.  Matthies  and  W.  Vatke,  Berlin,  1847  seq. 

Carl  Ludwg  Michelet.  System  der  phllosoph.  Moral,  mlt  BilcksUM  auf  die  juridlsche  Imputation, 
die  Geschlchte  der  Moral  und  das  chrtatllche  Moralprlnclp,  Berlin,  1828 ; Anthropologie  und  Paycliologle, 
Berlin,  1840 ; Vorlesungen  fiber  die  PersOnllchkelt  Oottea  und  menschliche  UnsterblichkeU,  Oder  die  ewige 
Peraonllchkeit  des  Gelstes,  Berlin,  1841;  Ele  Eplplmnle  der  ewlgtn  PersSnllcldeeit  dea  Gelatea,  elne 
phlloaophische  Trllogle  (First  Dialogue:  Tho  Personality  of  tho  Absolute,  Nuremberg,  1844;  Second 
Dialogue : Tho  Historical  Christ  and  tho  Now  Christianity,  Darmstadt,  18-17 ; Third  Dialogue : Tho 
Futimo  of  Humanity  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  tho  Doctrine  of  the  End  of  Things,  Berlin,  1852) ; 
ZurVerfassungsfrage,  Franefort-on-the-Odor  and  Berlin,  1S48;  Zur  Unterricldafrage,  ibid.,  1848;  Esqulaae 
de  Logique,  Paris,  1856;  Die  Geschlchte  der  MenschheU  in  ihrem  Entwicklungsgange  von  1775  bis  auf 
die  neuesten  Zeiten,  Berlin,  1859-60;  Naturrecht  Oder  Bechtaphilosophie  (Vol.  I.:  Introduction,  Funda- 
mental Bights,  Private  Eight ; Vol.  II. ; PubUo  Eight,  General  History  of  Legal  Eight,  Berlin,  1860).  Tho 
historical  works  of  Michelet,  relative  to  AristoUo  and  to  modem  philosophy,  have  been  already  mentioned 
above  (Vob  I.,  §40,  pp.  140,  142,  § 50,  p.  170,  and  Vol.  II.,  § 120,  p.  137).  llegel,  der  unwiderlegte  WellphU 
losoph,  elne  JubeUchrift,  Leips.,  1870.  [Michelet,  bom  December  4,  1801,  at  Berlin,  is  one  of  tho  most 
eminent  of  tho  members  (ivith  Strauss,  etc.)  of  tho  left  wing  of  tho  Hegelian  school.  The  Absolute,  says  M., 
orrivos  at  consolouaness  first  in  man.  Humanity  is  the  “epiphany  of  tho  eternal  personality  of  tho  [abso- 


lute] spirit” — Tr.1 

Ferd.  Itiiller.  Eer  Organismua  und  die  Entioicklung  der  polliischen  Idee  im  AUerthum,  Oder  die  alte 
Geschlchte  vom  Slandpunkte  der  Phlloaophie,  Berlin,  1839. 

Theodor  Mundt.  JEathetik,  die  Idee  der  Schiinhelt  und  dea  Kunstwerks  im  LxAhte  unaerer  ZeU,  Berlin, 
1S15,  new  edition,  Leipsio,  1808.  Notwithstanding  nil  of  Mnndt’s  criticism  of  Hegel,  and  notwithstanding 
tho  special  emphasis  which  ho  places  on  tho  principle  of  “immediacy”  [direct  intuition  or  perception  os 
opposed  to  abstract  thought],  his  book  bears  essentially  tho  impress  of  Hegelian  ideas. 

Joh.  Georg  Mussmann.  Lehrbuch  der  Seelenwlaaenschaft,  Berlin,  1827 ; Grundllnien  der  Logik  und 
/halewa-,  Berlin,  1828 ; Grundriaa  der  allgem.  Gesch.  der  chrlstl.  Phlloaophie  mlt  bes.  Bdchsicht  auf  die 
chrlstl.  Theologie,  Halle,  1830. 

Ludwig  Noack.  Eer  Bellgionsbegriff  Megela,  Darmstadt,  1815;  Mythologie  und  OJfeniarung ; die  PC' 
liglon  in  ihrem  Wesen,  ihrer  gesch,  Entwickelung  und  absoluten  Vollendung,  Darmstadt,  1845-46 ; Eas 
Buch  der  Beliglon,  Oder  der  rellg.  Gelat  der  MenschheU  in  seiner  gesch.  Entwicklujig,  Leipsic,  1850 ; Eie 
Theologie  ala  Beltglonsphilosophie  in  ihrem  wiss.  Organismua,  Liibeck,  1852 ; Ele  christliche  Mystlk  des 
Mittelalters  und  sell  dem  Beformatlonsalter,  Konigsberg,  1853 ; Geschlchte  der  Freldenker  (History  of  tho 
Free-thinkers,  English,  French,  and  German),  1853-55.  Noack  has  also  written  numerous  other  works,  mostly 
on  religious  philosophy,  in  which  he  follows  in  part  Eeiff  and  Planck.  From  1840  till  1848  he  edited  at  Darm- 
stadt, tho  Jahrbilcher  fur  speculative  Philosophic  und  speculative  Bearbeitung  der  empirischen  ITtsseii- 
schnften,  in  which  tho  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin  published  its  transactions.  Noack’s  Psyche  (1858  seq.) 
is  a popular  scientillo  journal  of  applied  psychology,  N.  has  also  published  Von  EdC7i  natch  Golgotha, 
biblisch-geachichtliche  Forschungen,  Leipsio,  1868. 

Heinrich  Bernhard  Oppenheim.  System  des  TTifl-crrecAfs,  Prancf.-on-tho-lL,  1845;  Philosophic  dea 
Bechta  und  der  Geaellachaft,  Stuttgard,  1850  (forms  Vol , V.  of  the  New  Encyclopredia  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts), 

Ed.  Ph.  Peipers.  System  der  geaammten  Naturwiaaenachaften  nach  monodynamischem  Princtp, 
Cologne,  18-10-41 ; Eie  poaUlve  Eialektlk,  Diissoldorf,  1845. 

K.  Prontl  (whose  philosophical  stand-point  agrees  only  partially  with  tho  Hegelian).  Ele  gegenvodrtige 
A'Ufgabe  der  Phlloaophie,  Munich,  1852 ; Gescli.  der  Logik,  Leipsio,  1856  seq.  [see  above,  Vol,  I.,  p.  13] ; 
Die  geschichtlichen  Vorstufen  da'  neuern  Bechtaphilosophie,  Munich,  1858. 
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' Jak.  Friedr.  Rcifl.  Der  Anfang  cler  Phtloaophie,  Stnttgarcl,  1841;  Das  System  der  milensbestlrnmtin- 
geii  Oder  die  QrundioissenscUafl  der  Philosophic,  Tilblngon,  1842 ; Ueber  elnige  Punkte  der  Philosophle, 
Tub.,  1843.  Heiffi,  originally  an  Hegelian,  has  approached  in  his  doctrine  toward  the  philosophy  of  Fichte. 

Friedr.  Richter  (of  Magdeburg).  Die  Lehre  ton  den  leteten  Dlngen,  Part  I.,  Breslau,  1833 ; Part  II., 
Berlin,  1844 ; Der  Oott  der  'WlrkllckkeU,  Breslau,  1864. 

Joh.  Karl  Friedr.  Rosenkronz.  De  Splnosce  phllosophia  dlss.,  Halle  and  Iicipsio,  1828 ; Ueber  Calderon's 
wuiulerUidtlgen  Magus,  eln  Seltrag  sum  Verstilndnlss  der  FausCschen  Pabel,  Halle,  1829 ; Der  Zwelfel  am 
Gtauben,  Krltlk  der  Schriflen  de  trlbus  impostorlbus,  Halle,  1830 ; Oeschlchte  der  deulschen  Poesle  im 
MlUelalter,  Halle,  1830 ; Die  Naturrellglon,  Iserlohn,  1831 ; Encyclopadle  der  theolog.  Wlssenschaften, 
Halle,  1831,  2d  ed.,  1845 ; Allg.  Gesch.  der  Poesle,  Halle,  1832-33 ; Das  Verdiensc  der  Deulschen  urn  die 
Philos,  der  Geschichie,  KOnlgsberg,  1836 ; ICrltlk  der  Schlelermacher'schen  Glaubenslehre,  KUnigsberg,  1830 ; 
Psychologic,  KUnigsberg,  1837,  2d  cd.,  1843,  3d  ed.,  1863 ; OeschieJUe  der  Kant'sehen  Philosophle  (in  VoL 
XII.  of  Kant’s  IVorks,  edited  by  Ros.  and  Schubert),  Leipsic,  1840 ; Das  Centrum  der  Speculation,  einc 
Komodie,  KUnigsberg,  1840 ; Sludlen,  6 Bdndchen,  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1839-48 ; Ueber  Schelling  und  Hegel ; 
Setulschrelben  an  Pierre  Leroux,  KUnigsberg,  1843 ; Schelling,  Dantsic,  1843 ; Hegels  Leben,  Berlin,  1644 ; 
Krltlk  der  Prlndplen  der  Slrauss'schen  Glaubenslehre,  Leipsio,  1846,  2d  ed.,  1864 ; Gbthe  u.  s.  ITerie, 
KUnigsberg,  1847,  2d  cd.,  1850 ; Die  Padagogik  als  System,  KUnigsberg,  1848 ; System  der  Wlssenschaft, 
KUnigsberg,  I860 , Meine  Beform  der  Hegelschen  Philosophie,  Sendschreiben  an  J.  U.  Wirth,  KUnigsberg 
1852 ; sEsthetlk  des  Hdsslichen,  KUnigsberg,  1853 ; Die  Poesie  und  ihre  Geschichie,  Entwtcklung  der  poet. 
Ideate  der  Vulker,  KUnigsberg,  1855;  Apologle  Kegels  gegen  Ilaym,  Berlin,  1858;  Wlssenschaft  der 
logischen  Idee,  KUnigsberg,  1868-69 ; together  with  Epllegomena,  Ibid.,  1862 ; DideroCs  Leben  und  Kcrke, 
Leipsic,  1860 ; KegeVs  Naturphilos.  und  ihre  Erliiuterung  dutch  den  ital.  Philosophen  A.  Vera,  Berlin, 
1808 ; Hegel  als  deutscher  Nationalphilosoph,  Leipsic,  1870 ; ErlauUrungen  zu  HegeVa  Encyklopddie  der 
Philos.,  in  the  Philos.  Bibl.,  Vol.  34,  Berlin,  1870.  [Rosenkranz,  bom  April  23,  1805,  Professor  at  KUnigs- 
berg,  and  a man  of  very  comprehensive  culture,  has  occupied  what  was  termed  the  “centre”  in  the 
Hegelian  school.  Ho  has  labored  with  eminent  ability  for  the  filling  out  and  perfection  of  the  Hegelian  sys- 
tem, not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  servile  disciplcship,  but  with  independence  and  originality.  He  modifies, 
in  portlcnlar,  to  a certain  degree  the  order  in  which  the  various  topics  within  the  system  of  philosophy  are 
treated  by  Hegel. — TV.] 

Constantin  RUsslcr.  System  der  Staatslehre,  Leipsic,  1857  (a  work  written  only  partially  in  the  Hegelian 
spirit). 

Hcinr.  Thcod.  RUtscher.  Aristophanes  und  seln  ZeitaUer,  Berlin,  1827 ; Abhandlungen  zur  Philos,  der 
Kunst,  Berlin,  1837-47  ; Die  Kunst  der  dramat.  Darstellung,  Berlin,  1841,  2d  edit,  Leips.,  1804. 

Arnold  Rnge.  Die  Platoniache  AEsthelik,  Halle,  1832 ; Neue  Vorschule  der  sEstJiettk,  Halle,  1837.  The 
Halle'ache  JaJirb.  filr  deuischo  Wiss.  und  Kunst  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838-40)  and  Deutsche  Jahrbiicher  jar 
iri«s.  und  Kunst  (2  vols.,  Leips.,  1841-42),  were  edited  by  Ruge  and  Echtermeyer.  Anecdota  zur  neuesten 
deulschen  Philosophle  und  PubUctsllk,  Zurich,  1843;  DeutscJv-franzoalache  Jahrbiicher  (ed.  by  Ruge  and 
Marx),  2 Nos.,  Paris,  1844 ; Geaammelte  Werke,  4 vols.,  Marmheim,  1840 ; Translation  of  Buckle’s  History  of 
CiviUzktion,  Leips.  and  Heidelberg,  1800,  4th  ed.,  1871.  Ruge’s  Autobiography;  Aus  frilherer  Zeit,  Vols. 
I.-IV.  Berlin,  1862-67.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  latter  work  contaiirs  a speculative  review  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  from  Thales  until  the  suppression  of  Rnge’s  Jahrbiicher . Beden  fiber  die  BeUglon,  ihr  Enetehai 
und  Vergehen,  an  die  Gebildeten  unter  ihren  Verehrern  (in  opposition  to  Schleiermacher),  Berlin,  1869  (1808). 
(Ruge’s  significance  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  above-named  Reviews,  in  iho 
editing  of  which  ho  took  the  principal  part.  During  the  years  in  which  ho  was  employed  upon  them,  the 
division  of  the  Hegelian  school  into  parties  designated  ns  the  Lett,  the  Centre,  and  the  RigM  became  |n 
accomplished  result,  and  Ruge  assumed  a position  on  the  extreme  left.  Strauss,  the  bibllct^^Ue,  “d  I*. 
Feuerbach,  the  extreme  naturalistio  Hegelian,  were  among  his  coUnborators  m his  Reviews.  The  stand^int 
finally  assumed  in  the  latter  was  one  of  sharp  criticism  of,  or  hostility  to,  existing  forms  of  government  and 
religion.  In  the  poUtical  movements  of  1818  and  1849,  Ruge  was  prominent  among  the  agitators  for  a 
reform  In  the  latter  year  he  founded  at  London,  in  connection  with  Lcdru-Rollin,  Mozzini,  and  others,  the 
“European  DemocraUc  Committee  for  the  SoUdarity  of  the  Party  without  distincUon  of  Peoples.”  Since 

1860  Hugo  has  Uvetl  in  England.— Tr.]  „ « ^ 

Jul.  Schaller.  Die  J^hilosophie  umerer  Zelt,  cur  Apologle  und  ErldtUeruyig  dea  UegeVachen  Syatema, 
Lcipsie,'l837  • Der  hlslor.  Christus  und  die  Philosophle,  Kritik  derdogmatlschen  Grundldee  des  Lebens  Jesu 
ton  Strauss,  Leipsic,  1838;  GeschiclUe  der  Nalurphlloaophie  ton  Daco  ton  Venilam  bis  anf  mi^e  ^ 
Leipsic  and  Halle,  1841-46 ; Vorlesungen  fiber  Schleiermacher,  Halle,  1844 ; Darstellung  und  KrU 
Philosophic  Ludvolg  Feuerbach's,  Leipsic,  1847;  Briefe  liber  Alexander  von 

1850;  Die  Phrenologle  in  Viren  GrundzHgen  und  nach  ihrem  wise.  u.  prakt.  Iferthe,  Leipa^lSol,  seer 
und  Isib,  ’iVeimar,  1865,  ete. ; Psychologic,  Vol.  I. : Das  Seelenleben  des 

MaxSchasler.  Die  Elemente  der  phllos.  Sprachxoissenschaft  iUlhclm  von  Humboldt's,  Berlin,  1847, 
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Popuiare  Oeoankm  am  ITeaera  Werkf.n,  Berlin,  1870;  JEatHetik  aU  Philos,  der  ScJiOnhelt  undtler  Kumt, 
Bcrl.,  1871.  [The  Inst-nanied  work  is  being  pablished  in  ports.  The  first  volume,  containing  a “Critical 
History  o£  JEstbotics  from  Plato  down  to  the  Present  Day  ” bos  just  been  completed.  Scbasler  is  tbo  editor 
of  tbe  Dioskuren  (art  journal  publisbed  in  Berluj). — Tr.] 

Alexis  Scbmidt.  BeleucMung  der  iieuen  Sahelling'scJien.  Lehre  von  Seiien  der  Fhilosophie  und  Theolo- 
gle,  nebst  Parstellung  wui  Kritik  der  frkheren  SchelUnif'schen  Phtlosophle,  und  elner  Apologia  der  Meta- 
physlk,  besonders  der  ITegerschen,  gegen  Schelllng  und  Trendelenburg.  Berlin,  1813. 

Belnhold  Scbmidt.  ChrisUiche  Sellglon  und  Megeradie  Phllosophle,  Berlin,  1837 ; Solger'a  Philosophie, 
Berlin,  18-11. 

Hcinr.  Scbwarz.  Ueber  die  toesentlichslen  Forderungen  an  elite  Philos,  der  Gegenioart  und  deren 
Vollzlehung,  Him,  1846 ; Ootl,  Natur  und  Mensch,  System  des  substantlellen  Thelsmus,  Hannover,  1867. 

norm.  Scbwarz.  Versuch  elner  Phllosophle  der  Mathematlk,  verbunden  mil  elner  JPritlk  der  Aufstel- 
lungen  Megers  liber  den  Zioeck  und  die  Natur  der  hohern  Analysis,  Halle,  1863. 

F.  K.  A.  Scbwegler.  Jahrbilcher  der  Gegenwart,  Tubingen,  1844-48 ; Die  Metaphyslk  des  Arlstoteles, 
Text,  Gebersetzung  und  Commentar,  Tubingen,  1846-48 ; GeschlclUe  der  Phllosophle  im  Umrlss,  Stuttgard, 
1848,  7tb  edition,  1870  [see  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  11 ; for  on  account  of  Schwegler’s  life  and  works,  see  tbo  sketch 
of  his  life  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  prefixed  to  Stirling’s  translation  of  bis  History.— 2V.j.  Gesch.  der  grlechischen 
Phllosophle,  ed.  by  Carl  KOstlin,  TUbmgen,  1859  ; 2d  cd.,  1870  (69). 

O.  W.  SncUman.  Versuch  elner  speculatlven  Entwlcklung  der  Idee  der  Personlichkelt,  Tubingen,  1811. 

Theod.  StrUtor.  Studlen  zur  GeschlclUe  der  sEathetlk,  I.,  Bonn,  1801 ; Die  Composition  von  Shakespeare's 
Dome*  und  Julie,  Bonn,  1861. 

David  Friedrich  Strauss.  Das  Leben  Jesu,  krltlsch  bearbeltet,  Tubingen,  1835-36,  4th  ed.,  1840;  Strelt- 
sc/trfften  zur  Vertheldlgung  dleser  Schrlft,  Ibid.,  1837-38;  Zicel  frledllche  Dldtter,  Altona,  1839;  Charakter- 
Istlken  und  Krltlken,  Leipsio,  1839 ; Die  chrlsll.  Glaubenslehre  In  Ihrer  gesch.  Entwlcklung  und  im  Kampfe 
mil  der  modernen  IVissenschaft  dargcstellt,  Tubingen,  1840-41 ; Das  Leben  Jesu  /ilr  das  deutsche  Volk, 
Leipsic,  1864  (of.  on  this  popular  edition  and  on  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus,  Zeller,  in  Von  Sybel’s  Ilisl.  Zeil- 
schrlfl,  XII.,  p.  70  seq.,  reprinted  in  Zeller’s  Vortr.  u.  Abh.,  Leips.,  1866,  p.  435  seq.) ; Der  Chrlstus  des 
Glaubens  und  der  Jesus  der  GeschlclUe,  Berlin,  18(i5  (a  critique  upon  Sohieiermacher’s  lectures  on  tbo  life  of 
Jesus) ; Voltaire,  1st  and  2d  eda,  Leips.,  1870.  [A  tronsbition  of  Strauss’  Life  of  Jesus  critically  examined 
was  published  in  3 vols.  at  London,  1840,  and  in  one  (?)  volume,  at  New  York,  in  1855.  Of  the  popular 
revised  edition,  an  “authorized  tronsiation  ’’  (New  Life  of  Jesus)  was  published  at  London  in  1805.  Other 
translations  from  the  writings  of  Strauss,  published  in  England,  are : Reminiscences  of  a Lutheran  Clergy- 
man (1838),  and  Soliloquies  on  the  Christian  Religion  (1845).  Reviews  of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus  may  be  read 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Voh  22,  1839,  pp.  101-135,  Westminster  Review  (on  Strauss  and  Theod. 
Parker),  Vol.  47,  1847,  pp.  71-90  (American  edition),  Edinburgh  Rev.,  VoL  124,  1800,  pp.  230-243  (Am. 
edit.),  and  Westm.  Rev.,  Voh  82,  1804,  pp.  138-162  (Am.  edit.) ; see  further,  articles  on  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Modem  Science,  For.  Quart.  Rev.,  Voh  27,  1841,  pp.  218-231  (Am.  edit.),  PolUlcal  Pamphlets,  Edlnb. 
Rev.,  Vol.  88,  1848,  pp.  49-54  (Am.  edit),  and  Strauss  and  the  Mythic  Theory  in  the  North  American 
Review,  Vol.  91,  1800,  pp.  130-148  With  Strauss  originated  the  division  of  the  Hegelians  into  parties  termed 
severally  tlio  Left,  the  Right,  and  the  Centre ; cf.  Erdmann,  Grundrlss  der  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  Vol.  II., 
§ 837,  3 (2d  ed.,  p.  657).  The  basis  of  this  division  was  found  in  the  varying  interpretation,  within  the 
Hegelian  school,  of  the  relation  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  the  questions  of  man’s  immortality,  the  nature 
of  Jesus,  and  the  personality  of  God.  The  Left  asserted  the  incompatibility  of  Hegelianism  with  orthodox 
views  on  these  subjects ; the  Right  afOrmed  the  contrary. — TV.] 

Gustav  Thaulow.  Erhebungder  Padagogiksurphilos.  Wlssenschaft  Oder  EinleUung  indie  Philosophie  der 
Piidagogik,  Berlin,  1845 ; NegeVs  Ansichten  liber  Erziehung  und  Jjnterrlcht,  aus  NegeTe  s'dmmll.  Schrlften 
gesammelt  und  syslematlsch  geordnet,  Vol.  I. : Zum  Regriff  der  Erziehung,  Kiel,  1853,  Voh  II. : Gesch.  der 
Erziehung,  Ibid.,  1864,  Vol.  III. ; Zur  Gymnasialpadagogik  u.  Univ.  Gehorlges,  ibid.,  185-1 ; EinleUung  in 
die  Philosophie  und  Encyelopadie  der  Philos,  im  Grundrlsse,  Kiel,  1802, 

Wilh.  Vatke.  Die  menschl.  Frelhelt  in  ihrem  Verhaitnlss  zur  Silnde  und  zur  gSttllchen  Gnade,  Berlin. 
1811. 

Fricdr.  Theod.  Visoher.  Geber  das  Erhabene  und  Komische,  ein  Reltrag  zur  Philosophie  des  Schonen, 
Stuttgard,  1837 ; Nrltische  Gangs,  Tubingen,  1844  seq. ; zEsthetik  Oder  Wlssenschaft  des  Schonen,  I. : 
Metaphyslk  des  Schonen,  II. ; Die  Kunst,  III. ; Die  Kilnste,  Rentlingen  and  Leipsic,  1846-67 ; Register, 
Stuttgard,  1868;  Geber  das  Verhaitnlss  von  Inhalt  und  Form  in  der  Kunst,  Zurich,  1858. 

Georg  Weissenbom.  Vorlesungen  liber  Schlelermacher's  Dialekttk  und  Dogmatlk.  Leipsic,  1847-49; 
Logik  uml  Metaphysik,  Halle,  1660-61 ; Vorlesungen  liber  Pantheismus  und  Thelsmus,  Marburg,  1869. 

Karl  Wordor.  Logik  ala  Commentar  und  Ergdnzung  zu  llegeVa  IBss.  der  Logik,  1st  part,  Berlin,  1811. 

Eduard  Zeller.  Platonische  Studlen,  Tubingen,  1839 ; Die  Philosophie  der  Grlechen,  Tiib.,  1814-62,  2d 
ed.,  1855-08 ; 3d  ed..  Part  I.,  1809  [for  English  translations,  see  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23.— Tr] ; Vonriige  und 
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Abh.  oesch.  Tn/ialta  (sco  above,  VoL  I.,  p.  12) ; Ueber  SedetUung  und  AMfgabe  der  Erketmlnltstheorii, 
Heidelberg,  1862 ; Die  PolUik  iti  ihrem  VerhdUnlss  zum  BeclU,  in  the  Preusa.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  21,  No.  0,  Juno, 
1868;  Ueber  die  Avfoabe  der  Phitosophie  und  Hire  Siellimg  zu  den  ubrigen  IFtoenscAtifte/i  (Academ.  Di»- 
course),  Heidelberg,  1868. 

The  Hegelian  doctrine  was  modified  and  transformed  into  a doctrine  of  naturalism  by  Ludwig  Feuerbach. 
In  this  step  ho  was  followed  by  Friedr.  Feuerbach  and  others.  The  works  of  L.  Feuerbach  are : Oedanken 
itber  Tod  und  Unalerblichkeil,  Nuremberg,  1830 ; Phtloaophie  und  ChiHstenthum,  Leips.,  1889 ; Daa  TTesen 
dea  Chi'iaterUhuma,  Leipsic,  1841,  eta  ; Grutidadtze  der  PhUoaophle  der  Zukunjt,  Zurich,  1848 ; Vaa  Weaen 
der  Religion,  Leips.,  1845,  2d  etl.,  1849 ; Vorieaungen  Uber  daa  Weaen  der  Religion,  lectures  delivered  at 
Heidelberg  in  1848,  and  printed  in  vol.  8 of  his  works ; other  works  by  Feuerbach  do  not  need  to  be  specified 
hero.  L.  Feuerbach,  SammlUche  iVerke,  10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1810-06.  Friedrich  Feuerbach,  a brother  of 
Ludwig,  has  written  Grundzilge  der  Religion  der  Zukunft,  Zurich  and  Nuremberg,  1813-44.  An  ironical 
caricature  of  Feuerbach's  religious  criticism  was  the  negation  of  morals  in  the  Interest  of  egoism,  in  Der 
Einzige  und  aeln  Elgenthum,  by  Max  Stlmer  (pseudonyme),  Leipsic,  1845.  [Ludwig  Feuerbach,  originally 
an  Hegelian,  interpreted  the  “ absolute  spirit”  of  Hegel  as  meaning  the  finite,  subjecUve  spirit  of  man.  In 
his  '*  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality  ” he  denied  the  immortality  of  man.  In  an  early  historical  work 
ho  extolled  Spinoza  and  announced  himself  a pantheist.  Subsequently  ho  developed  a doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical egoism,  styled  himself  an  atheist,  and  claimed  more  especially  fellowship  in  philosophy  and  theology 
with  Fichte-  and  Schleiermacher.  The  I,  says  Feuerbach,  the  individual  sense^mdowed  man,  is  the  only 
absolute.  In  the  individual,  concrete  man,  the  substance  of  Spinoza  and  the  Ego  of  Fichte  are  united.  Only 
the  sensible  is  real ; hence  it  is  not  the  reason,  which  decides  what  is  true.  True  is  what  is  perceived  by  the 
educated  senses  of  the  philosopher.  Pleasure,  sensuous  enjoyment,  is  the  highest  good  for  man ; this,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  bo  attained  by  man  in  a state  of  isolation,  but  only  by  man  in  society.  Feuerbach’s  writings 
occupy  a prominent  place  in  German  Communistic  literature.  His  own  attitude  became  one  of  hostility  to 
phUosophy,  ns  indicated  in  his  rciieated  declaration  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  final  phUosophy  was  that  it  was 
no  philosophy.  Cf.  Erdmann,  Grundriaa  der  Geach.  der  Philoaophie,  Vol.  II.,  § 338,  3,  5,  and  § 811,  3.— Tr.] 

A doctrine  of  realism  is  developed  by  K.  Chr.  Planck  in  Die  WeltaUer,  Part  I. : SyaUm  dea  relnen  Reai- 
ismua  Tubingen,  1850  ; Part  II. : Daa  Reich  dea  Tdealiamua,  Oder  zur  Philoa.  der  GeaclUchU,  ibid.,  1851 ; 
Grunxllinieneiner  WiaaenaeWi  <ler  Nalur,  ala  Wiederlieratellung  der  reinen  Eracheinwigtfm-men,  Leipsic, 
1864. 


Oa  the  basis  of  a criticism,  but  partial  adoption,  of  the  Hegelian  stand-pomt,  and 
partly  in  agreement  with  Schelling’s  later  teachings,  I.  H.  Fichte  [son  of  J.  G.  Fichte] , 
Weisse,  Chalybaus  (who  also  pays  particular  attention  to  Herbart’s  docile),  and 
others  seek  by  critical  modification  to  reconefie  speculation  on  the  one  hand  with 
theology,  and  on  the  other  with  empirical  science.  Of  a simUax  tendency  arc  also  the 
philosophical  investigations  of  Seerctan,  who  has  specially  cultivated  the  field  of  reli- 
gious philosophy;  Perty,  who  has  labored  in  the  field  of  physical  phUosophy 
thropology ; and  also  Becker  and  Huber,  disciples  of  Schelling ; Hoffman  and  other 
pupUs  of  Baader  (see  above,  p.  238),  and  others. 

T 1 T7iVM/>  chrim  in  17971  Sdtze  zur  VorachuJe  der  Theologie,  Stuttgnrd,  1826 ; Reltrdge 

Zlet  lunUiger  Philoaophie,  Heidelberg,  1832 ; Daa  Erkennen  aU  iS  W cd 

TTnMoitv.™-  1986-  Die  Idee  der  Peraunlichkeit  und  der  indivlduellen  Fortdauer,  Elberfeia,  inh,  za  cu., 

Leipke,  1855 ; Speculative  Tlieologle,  Heidelbg.,  181(M7;  Svatem  der  Ethik, 

Leipsic,  1856,  2d  ed.,  I860;  Zur  WeUatellung  dea  Men- 

vondembewuaatenGelatedes  Sletiachen,  Lcipsic,  1864,  Die  Seelenfonaaueru  philoaophie 

achen  eineanthropolog.  UrUerauchung  undeln  Rellrag  zur  ReligionaphlloaoplUe,  wie  zu  ei^  Phi  oaop  ie 
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Science,”  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  nrgned  (with  partial  reference  to  the  writer’s  earlier  works)  that 
the  notions  of  time  and  space  have  their  origin  in  a peculiar  “ feeling  of  draation  and'  extension”  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself,  that  they  have  their  basis  in  the  objective  nature  of  tho 
soul  Itself,  and  that  time  and  space  are  simply  tho  “ accompanying  quaUties  or,  more  explicitly,  tho  phenomo- 
nal  cifocts  of  aU  real  things,  as  such.”  This  solution  of  tho  question  as  to  tho  nature  of  space  and  time,  and 
ns  to  tho  subjective  and  objective  significance  of  our  conceptions  of  them,  is  regarded  by  Fichte  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a sound  and  firmly  established  philosophy  of.  realism,  which  yet  diminishes  in  nothing  tho  jus. 
priority  in  rank  of  tho  ideal  nature  of  tho  human  spirit,  nor  takes  away  in  tho  least  from  tho  significanco  and 
importance  of  d priori  truths.  I.  H.  Fichte  has  been  called  an  oclecHo.  His  method  is  partly  speculative 
and  partly  experimeutal,  aud  tho  results  at  which  he  arrives  in  speculative  theology  and  rational  psychology 
are  such  as  may  bo  termed,  in  general,  orthodox. — 21'.] 

Hermann  Ulrioi.  Ueber  Brinclp  und  Methode  der  Hogelmhen  Philosophie,  Halle,  1841 ; Das  Orund- 
princip  der  Philosophie,  Lelpsic,  1845-40 ; System  der  Logik,  Leipslc,  1852 ; Compendium  der  Logik,  ibid., 
1800,  2d  ed.,  improved  and  enlarged,  1872 ; Zur  iogischen  Frage,  Halle,  1870 ; Olauben  und  Wissen,  Speci,.- 
lotion  und  exacts  Wissenschaft,  Lcipsic,  1858 ; Gott  und  die  Natur,  Leipsic,  1801,  2d  edit.,  1800 ; Gott  und 
der  Mensch,  Vol.  I. : Lsib  und  Seele,  Leipsic,  1800.  Ulrlci  has  also  written  various  anti-materialistic  articles 
for  his  journal  and  also  works  belonging  to  tho  field  of  ajsthetic  history ; in  particular ; Charakteristik 
der  antiken  Historlographie,'B(sS&a,\SSi',  Geschichte  der  hellenischen  IHchtung,  Berlin,  1835',  Ueber  Shak- 
speare's  dramatlsche  Kunst,  HaUe,  1839,  2d  cd.,  1847,  3d  cd.,  Leipsic,  1808. 

[Hermann  Ulrici,  bom  March  23, 1806,  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  Universities 
in  Halle  and  Berlin.  After  two  years  of  legal  practice  he  gave  up,  upon  the  death  of 
nis  father,  in  1829,  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  for  four  years  to  the  study  of 
hterature,  philosophy,  and  science.  In  the  summer  of  1833  he  qualified  as  a lecturer 
at  Berlin  and  in  1834  was  called  to  a professorship  at  Halle,  which  he  still  holds.  His 
position  in  philosophy  is  independent.  He  seeks  to  mediate  between  realism  and  ideal- 
ism, but  to  show  that  “to  the  soul  in  distinction  from  the  body,  and  to  the  [divine] 
mind  in  distinction  from  nature,  not  only  independent  existence,  but  also  the  suprema- 
cy, both  belong  and  are  actually  given.”  In  the  numerous  works  published  by  him, 
and  in  his  numerous  and  extended  contributions  to  the  Zeitselirift  fur  Pfdlos. , etc. , of 
which  with  Fichte  and  Wirth  he  is  joint  editor,  he  has  manifested  an  abundant  literary 
activity  and  has  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  philosophical  science  of  his 
times.  The  following  account  of  his  philosophy  is  taken  from  Erdmann’s  Orundriss 
der  OcschicMe  der  Philosophie,  Vol.  II.,  § 347,  6 : — 

“ In  the  assertion  that  the  Hegelian  system  is  a system  of  one-sided  or  imperfect 
idoaUsm,  Ulrici,  as  above  shqwn,  agreed  with  Chalybaus.  Only,  the  reaUstic  elements, 
with  which  Ulrici  seeks  to  supply  its  defects,  remind  us,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaly- 
baus, of  the  doctrine  of  Herbart,  for  whom  Ulrici  seems  to  have  no  special  predilection, 
but,  as  is  easily  explicable  in  the  case  of  one  so  familiar  as  Ulrici  with  English  litera- 
ture, of  the  doctrines  which  grew  up  across  the  channel.  By  the  impulses  which,  per- 
haps without  his  own  knowledge,  he  received  from  Locke  and  especially  from  the  Scot- 
tish school,  it  would  doubtless  be  correct  to  account  for  such  sayings  of  Ulrici’s  as  that 
whenever  there  is  a conflict  between  speculation  and  empirical  science,  one  of  the  two, 
and  probably  the  former,  must  be  in  the  -wrong,  or,  even,  that  the  claim  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean theorem  to  certainty  would  be  poor,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  actual 
measurement.”  Here  follows  in  Erdmann’s  account  a summary  of  the  doctrinal  con- 
tents of  Ulrioi  s Orundprindp  der  Philosophie,  System  der  Logik,  and  Compendium  der 
Logik,  the  first  being  critical,  and  the  two  latter  containing  the  speculative  foundation 
of  the  system  of  philosophy  or  the  doctrine  of  Imowledge.  “As  the  result  of  the  criti- 
cal part,  Ulrioi  affirms  that  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  proves  that  aU  systems 
thus  far,  whether  dogmatic  or  skeptical,  realistic  or  idealistic,  have  assumed  the  fact 
of  human  thought.  (So,  in  particular,  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  whose  pretension  that  his 
philosophy  assumed  nothing  was,  says  Ulrici,  a delusion,  the  truth  of  which  would  im- 
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ply  a reversal  of  the  possibilities  of  things.)  The  point,  which  alone  is  to  be  criticised 
in  connection  with  this  assumption,  is  that  those  who  made  it  had  no  proper  conscious- 
ness of  its  meaning  and  its  justification.  Philosophy,  the  mission  of  which,  speaking 
generally,  is  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  establish  their  laws,  must  first  of  all  explain  the  fact 
of  thought  and  knowledge.  The  first  thing  is  therefore  to  see  what  is  contained  in  this 
fact,  and  what  therefore  was  assumed,  when  thought  was  assumed.  The  question ; 
what  does  thought  mean  ? leads  to  the  following  propositions,  in  which  the  fundamen- 
tal qualifications  of  thought  are  formulated.  Thought  is  activity.  But  the  concep- 
tion of  activity  is  a simple  conception  which  cannot  be  defined  ; motion,  which  some 
have  afiirmed  to  be  more  general  in  its  conception  than  activity  and  as  such  to  contain 
the  latter,  is  itself  a species  of  activity.  In  addition  to  productivity,  which  is  a mark 
of  thinking,  as  of  all  activity,  a specific  mark  of  thought  is  the  act  of  distinguishing,  so 
that  thought  may  be  defined  as  distinguishing  activity,  though  not  as  the  mere  act  of 
distinguishing.  To  these  may  be  added  as  a third  qualification,  that  thought,  by  exer- 
cising this  distinguishing  activity  upon  itself,  becomes  consciousness  and  self-conscious- 
ness—a result  which  may  be  reached  either  independently,  or  through  the  co-operation 
of  others.  Since  thought  is  a distinguishing  activity,  fourthly,  it  can  exist  only  in  dis- 
tinctions, i.  e.,  we  can  only  have  a thought  when  and  in  so  far  as  we  distinguish  it 
from  another  thought;  hence  pure  thought,  i.  e.,  thought  without  content,  is  no 
thought,  and  all  real  thinking  involves  multiplicity  in  thought.  Finally,  in  the  fact  of 
thought  and  of  knowledge  is  contained  the  certainty  that  it  is  possible  for  thought  to 
know  in  its  true  nature  the  object  of  thought  (at  least,  when  this  object  is  itself). 
These  fundamental  assumptions  of  all  philosophy,  which  taken  together  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  philosophy  rests,  are  now,  further,  to  be  jus- 
tified. Since,  however,  they  are  elementary  assumptions,  their  justification  cannot 
consist  in  the  derivation  of  them  from  other  more  elementary  assumptions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  can  only  be  justified  by  its  being  shown  that  the  supposition  of  their 
contraries  leads  to  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  them  and 
therefore  are  justified  in  making  them.  Hence  necessity  in  thought,  the  opposite  of 
arbitrary  thought,  is  the  proper  criterion  of  truth,  and  between  necessity  in  thought 
and  reality  in  existence  no  distinction  can  be  made. 

“ Necessity  in  thought  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  bo  founded,  firstly,  in  the  nature  of 
all  human  thinking.  In  that  case  it  is  formal  or  logical,  and  logic  is  therefore  the  first 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  cognition.  Logic  considers  the  laws,  to  which,  since  they  are 
founded  in  the  nature  of  thought  as  a distinguishing  activity,  all  thought,  including 
therefore  what  is  optional  in  thought,  accidental  or  arbitrary,  must  be  subject. 
From  the  conception  of  distinguishing  activity  two  laws  of  thought,  and  only  two,  may 
be  derived  : the  law  of  identity  a7id  contradiction  (since  in  the  case  of  all  distinction, 
there  is  neither  pure  identity  nor  pure  difference),  and  the  law  of  causality  (founded  in 
the  distinguishing  of  activity  from  act,  or  from  the  result  of  activity).  For  the  more 
precise  determination  of  the  nature  of  a given  distinction  or  of  the  respect  in  which 
the  objects  compared  are  distinguished  (whether  in  respect  of  magnitude,  or  of  qual- 
ities, etc.),  certain  conceptions  are  necessary,  which  go  before  the  act  of  distinguishing 
and  in  so  far  may  be  termed  innate,  and  which  are  to  be  termed  categories.  The  vari- 
ous theories  held  in  regard  to  these  categories  are  criticised  by  Ulrici,  in  order  to  show 
that  they  all  appear  as  relatively  true,  when  the  categories  are  considered  as  the  abso- 
lutely universal  relations  of  difference  and  likeness,  which  are  derived  from  the  nature 
of  aU  distinction,  for  then  it  is  clear  that  they  must  possess  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical, as  well  as  logical  significance.  The  categories  are  divided  by  Ulrici  into  cle- 
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mentary  categories  (being,  unity,  difference,  space,  activity,  time,  etc,),  and  derived 
categories.  The  latter,  again,  are  divided  into  simple  categories  of  quality,  and  into 
categories  of  relation  and  generic  nature  ( Wesenlieit)  and  categories  of  order.  In  the 
latter  class,  first  the  category  of  design,  then  order  and  subordination  of  conceptions 
(concept,  judgment,  syllogism),  and  finally  the  Idea  are  discussed,  at  the  end  of  each 
section  the  relation  of  the  category  to  the  absolute  being  considered.  Logic  thus  ends 
with  the  absolute  Idea,  or  with  the  absolute  as  Idea,  i.  e.,  with  the  demonstration  that, 
while  the  Idea  of  each  being  is  that  generic  nature  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
being  to  the  universal  end,  the  absolute  alone  is  an  end  in  itself.  In  close  connection 
with  the  logical  categories,  and  especially  with  the  categories  of  order,  stand  the  ethi- 
cal categories  which,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  obligation,  constitute  the  basis  of 
ethics.  The  categories  right,  good,  true,  beautiful  are,  like  all  others,  to  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  distinguishing  activity. 

“ But  in  addition  to  this  logical  necessity  in  thought,  there  is,  secondly,  a necessity 
which  rests  on  the  co-operation  of  factors  which  exist  outside  of  the  sphere  of  thought. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  deny  that  A = A ; I cannot  deny  and  I must  as- 
sume that  what  is  perceived  exists.  The  theory  of  idealism  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
or  the  theory  that  out  of  thought  nothing  whatever  exists,  can  easily  be  refuted,  if  we 
hold  fast  to  the  theorem  that  thought  is  distinguishing  activity  ; as  a thinking  being  I 
can  think  of  myself  only  when  I think  of  a something  which  has  not  the  faculty  of 
thought  and  from  which  I thus  distinguish  myself  ; the  hypothesis  of  material  exist- 
ence is  necessary  in  thought.  In  like  manner  I can  think  of  myself  as  limited,  only 
when  I distinguish  myself  from  a something  which  limits  me ; I am  therefore  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  other  spirits  beside  myself  exist.  Finally,  the  idea  of  my  own 
dependence  implies  the  idea  of  an  independent  (unconditioned)  being,  on  whom  all 
other  things  depend ; thus  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  world,  spirit,  and  God  are 
necessary  in  me  as  a thinking  being.  True,  the  substance  of  these  three  ideas  is 
thus  far  only  negative  : not- thinking,  not-me,  not- dependent.  But  the  positive  com 
piement  is  obtained  by  us  through  the  positive  operation,  upon  our  organs  of  conscious- 
ness, of  the  objects  of  these  ideas,  which  objects  we  are  forced  to  assume  as  existing  by 
the  law  of  causality,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  possible  that  our  ideas  only  correspond 
with,  and  are  not  an  absolutely  equivalent  image  of  their  objects.  As  the  realistic  doc- 
trine that  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the  operation  of  real  objects  upon  us  is  neces- 
sary to  thought,  so  also  is  the  idealistic  doctrine  that  our  knowing  depends  upon  an  ac- 
tivity of  our  o^vn.  If  thus  realism  and  idealism  equally  rest  on  necessities  of  thought, 
and  are  therefore  alike  philosophically  tenable  standpoints,  this  does  not  mean  that 
philosophy  must  occupy  a standpoint  superior  to  and  different  from  either,  but  rather 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  world,  the  mind,  and  God  must  be  developed,  on  the  one  hand, 
altogether  realistically  up  to  the  point  where  realism  sees  herself  forced  to  proceed 
idealistically  (to  assume  laws  hypothetically,  and  so  on),  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  idealistically,  until  a point  is  reached  where 
it  becornes  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  experimental  (the  definitely  qualitative,  etc.). 
Not  only,  however,  does  Ulrioi  demand  of  philosophy  what  Fichte  censured  in  Kant’s 
transcendental  idealism  [See  Erdmann,  § 312,  2]  ; he  also  gives  in  his  doctrine  of 
Imowledgo  an  outline,  first  of  a completely  realistic,  and  then  of  a completely  ideal- 
istic philosophy  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  prove  that,  unless  in  both  philosophies 
conjecture  is  confounded  -v^ith  cogent  demonstration,  each  must  confess  its  need  of  the 
other  for  its  oivn  completeness. 

What  is  thus  here  developed  in  the  form  of  a mere  sketch,  is  more  fully  expanded 
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nnd  discussed  in  two  works  by  TJlrici,  of  which  the  one  supplements  the  other,  and 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a much  larger  eircle  of  readers  than  his  earlier 
books.  These  works  are  : Oott  und  die  Nattir  (God  and  Nature)  and  Part  I.  of  Oott 
und  dex  Mensch  (God  and  Man),  which  bears  the  special  title ; ‘ Body  and  Soul,’  and 
contains  the  ‘ Outlines  of  Human  Psychology,’  while  the  first-named  work  presents  the 
outlines  of  a philosophy  of  nature.  Both  of  these  works,  in  which  Ulrici  aims  to  con- 
struct a philosophy  of  idealism  on  a realistic  basis,  were  preceded  by  a sort  of  pro- 
gramme in  the  work;  Qlaubenund  Wissen,  SpeciiMtwn  und  exacteWmens(Mft  {Yoith. 
and  Knowledge,  Speculation  and  Exact  Science),  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  contri- 
bute to  the  reconciliation  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  experimental  natural  scienee. 
With  this  end  in  view,  Uhici  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  afllrma- 
tions  not  merely  of  religion,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  of  all  the  sciences,  cannot  be 
called  subjects  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  (it  may  be  scientific)  belief,  since  the  uncondi- 
tional necessity  of  these  affirmations,  or  the  inconceivability  of  their  contraries,  cannot 
be  demonstrated.  Farther  on,  scientific  belief  is  distinguished  from  mere  subjective 
opinion  and  from  personal  conviction  and  religious  faith,  with  the  result  that  the 
first  of  the  three  latter  depends,  when  pros  and  cons  balance  each  other,  upon  our 
mere  wishes,  that  the  second  results  from  the  demands  of  one  side  of  our  personality, 
and  the  third  from  the  demands  of  our  whole,  and  especially  of  our  ethical  personality, 
while  scientific  belief  rests  upon  an  objective  preponderance  of  reasons  in  favor  of  be- 
lief. As  regards,  now,  the  special  contents  of  Oott  und  die  NaUir,  Ulrici  himself 
remarks  that  the  title  should  properly  run  thus  : Natur  und  Oott  (Nature  and  God), 
since  the  work  sets  out  from  the  results  of  modem  natural  science,  and  aims  to  show 
that  God  is  the  creative  author  of  nature  and  that  the  assumption  of  his  existence  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  natural  science.  In  attempting  to  prove  this,  Ulrici  introduces, 
in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  various  physical  sciences,  the  corypluci  of  these  sciences 
in  their  own  language,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  their  doctrines  are  very  largely 
made  up  of  undemonstrated  hypotheses,  which  may  be  turned  to  the  account  as  well 
of  a theistic  as  of  an  anti-religious  theory.  Most  of  the  chapters  in  the  first  and  second 
sections,  in  which  physical  ontology  and  cosmology  are  treated  of,  end  therefore  rather 
skeptically.  The  third  section  shows  how  the  fundamental  as.sumptions  of  modem 
physics,  namely,  atoms  and  forces,  presuppose  the  existence  of  an  author  of  these 
atoms  and  forces.  The  fourth  presents  the  existence  of  God  as  the  necessary  pre-sup - 
position  of  all  natural  science,  on  the  ground  that  all  our  knowledge,  including,  there- 
fore, our  knowledge  of  nature,  rests  on  the  operation  of  our  distinguishing  faculty,  but 
that  this  operation  itself  consists  only  in  a repetition  and  recognition  of  distinctions  al- 
ready made  and  existing  and  which  presuppose  the  original  creative,  distinguishing 
power  of  God.  The  same  eonclusion,  it  is  shown,  results  from  the  consideration  that 
human  freedom  is  the  condition  of  natural  science,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  free, 
conscious  action  of  man,  while  freedom,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  divine  omnipo- 
tence, the  rather  presupposes  it.  Finally,  Ulrici  points  out  that  there  are  ethical  cate- 
gories (categories  of  “ order”)  underlying  natural  science,  and  that  through  them  sci- 
ence points  back  to  the  Creator,  through  whom  nature  is  made  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tion and  realization  of  ethical  ideas.  The  fifth  section  contains  a speculative  examina- 
tion of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  nature  and  man ; here  the  idea  of  God 
and  the  notion  of  creation  are  at  first  designated  as  the  auxiliary  and  boundary  concep- 
tions of  human  thought  and  cognition,  in  regard  to  which  no  exact  knowledge,  but  only 
seientific  faith  is  possible,  just  as,  in  natural  scienee,  is  the  ease  with  reference  to  the 
conception  of  atoms,  of  infinite  divisibility,  etc.  It  only  remains  possible  for  us,  there- 
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fore  to  interpret  these  conceptions  after  the  analogy  of  human  relations,  and  so  we  are 
brought  from  the  notion  of  our  own  conditional  productive  activity,  which  depends  on 
the  co-operation  of  agencies  other  than  our  own,  to  the  idea  of  unconditioned,  sponta- 
neous production,  as  it  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  creation.  Creation  begins  with 
the  original  thought  of  the  world,  the  product  of  the  (absolute)  distinguishing  activity 
of  God°and  is  continued  in  that  second  mommb  or  part  of  the  divine  creative  act,  by 
which  God  distinguishes  the  manifold  contents  of  the  world  from  each  other.  By  the 
first  rrnment  of  the  act  of  creation  the  world  is  posited  (posed),  by  the  second  it  is  dis- 
posed ; by  the  former  it  is  made  possible,  by  the  latter,  real.  The  non-etemity  of  tho 
world,  it  is  argued,  does  not  conflict  with  the  eternity  of  the  act  of  creating  it.  Tho 
application  of  tho  various  logical  and  ethical  categories  to  the  distinction  between  God 
and  the  world  gives  to  the  conception  of  God  its  definiteness  and  clearness ; whUe  the 
world  is  in  space,  space  is  in  God,  etc. ; God  is  absolute  causahty,  absolute  goodness, 
love,  etc.  In  like  manner,  the  results  of  scientific,  physical  investigation  up  to  the 
present  time  furnish  to  hand  the  data  for  explaining  the  transitions  from  lower  forms 
of  existence  to  higher  ones,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  this  to  the 
psychical  and  spiritual,  without  the  hypothesis  of  a creative,  and  only  by  reference  to 
the  disposing  agency  of  God,  and  they  enable  us  to  perceive  that  the  community  of 
man^s  life  with  the  life  of  God,  so  far  as  this  is  attainable,  is  the  end  of  creation.  Tho 
foundation  of  religion,  or  of  that  feeling  at  once  of  dependence  and  of  freedom,  which 
is  evoked  in  man  by  the  operation  of  God  upon  him,  is  the  last  point  which  is  discussed, 
so  that  ‘ the  treatise  ends  there,  where  ethics,  religious  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  begin  their  work.’ 

‘ ‘ With  precisely  the  same  words,  because  from  another  point  of  view  it  seeks  tho 
same  result,  does  ULrici  end  his  work  entitled  Oott  und  der  Mensch.  As  his  philosophy 
of  nature  exhibits  him  especially  in  the  attitude  of  an  opponent  of  anti-religious  phy- 
sics, so  in  his  psychology  he  comes  forward  as  an  enemy  of  materialism.  ‘ To  demon- 
strate on  tho  basis  of  firmly  established  facts  that  to  the  soul,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  body,  to  spirit,  in  contradistinction  from  nature,  not  simply  independent  existence 
but  also  the  supremacy  belongs,  both  of  right  and  in  fact,’  this,  in  his  own  words,  is 
the  .aim  of  his  book.  To  this  end  he  discusses  in  the  First,  or  Physiological  Part,  first 
the  conceptions  of  matter  and  force,  and  arrives  in  this  connection  at  the  result,  that 
modem  physical  science  justifies  the  theory,  that  whatever  exists  is  a centre  of  forces, 
which  are  held  together  by  a uniting  force,  identical  with  the  force  of  resistance.  He 
then  passes  on  to  the  conception  of  organized  existence,  for  the  explanation  of  which 
latter,  as  IJlrici  avers,  Liebig  and  others  rightly  assume  the  existence  of  a special  force, 
which  constructs  the  primitive  organism,  the  cell,  and  forms  of  numerous  cells  a struc- 
ture which  is  an  end  in  itself  and  continues  to  exist  until  it  has  passed  through  the  series 
of  stages  naturally  belonging  to  its  development.  The  human  body  is  then  more  espe- 
cially considered,  tho  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  bodies  of  brates  are  discussed, 
the  insufficiency  of  all  purely  materialistic  explanations  of  sensation,  consciousness, 
etc. , is  demonstrated,  and  the  confession  of  the  most  thoughtful  physiologists — who, 
were  it  in  any  way  possible,  would  gladly  adopt  the  hypotheses  of  materialism — is 
accepted,  that,  in  order  to  explain  psychical  phenomena,  an  unknown  something  must 
be  posited  in  addition  to  the  physiological  processes  which  accompany  such  phenomena. 
Tho  nervous  system  and  the  sold  form  the  subject  of  a new  section,  in  which  the  view 
is  developed,  that  the  soul  must  be  conceived  as  a sort  of  fluid,  similar  to  the  ether, 
only  not,  like  the  latter,  consisting  of  atoms,  but  being  absolutely  continuous,  and  that 
this  fluid  extends  out  from  a given  centre,  permeating  tho  whole  atomic  structure  of 
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the  body,  operating  instinctively  and  in  co-operation  with  the  vital  force  (if  indeed  it  is 
not  identical  -\vith  this  force),  as  a morphological  agent,  and,  where  it  rises  to  the  state 
of  distinguishing  consciousness,  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  psychical  life.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the  organs  of  sensation  and  of  their  functions,  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  investigations  of  Weber,  Volkmann,  Fechner,  Helmholz,  and  others, 
forms  the  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  Physiological  Part.  At  the  end  of  this  section 
the  feeling  of  existence  [as  determined  by  the  sum  of  those  sensations  which  are  too 
indistinct  to  be  separately  perceived,  the  ‘ QemdngefiM.'—Tr.],  mood,  propensity,  and 
instinct  are  discussed,  and  then  all  those  considerations,  tahen  from  the  results  of  physi- 
ological investigation,  are  again  brought  together,  which  go  to  prove  the  existence  and 
operation  of  specifically  psychical  forces,  or  the  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  Second, 
Psychological  Part,  consciousness  is  affirmed  to  constitute  the  starting-point  and  centro 
of  psychology,  and  the  origin  of  consciousness  is  investigated.  This  origin,  as  in  Ulrici’s 
earlier  works,  is  here  found  in  the  distinguishing  activity  of  the  soul.  This  activity  is 
then  more  precisely  defined  as  an  act  by  which  the  soul  not  only  distingmshes  itself 
from  what  is  not  itself  and  from  its  own  actions,  functions,  etc.,  but  also  distinguishes 
the  latter  from  each  other  [mn-in-sic7i-tinterscheidet],  thus  producing  consciousness; 
the  plant,  of  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  exercises  a distinguishing  activity  [it 
distinguishes  between  what  is  necessary  for  its  organic  growth,  and  what  is  not. — Tr.], 
and  which  therefore  has  perhaps  sensation,  does  not  rise  to  this  degree  of  self -discrim- 
ination. Ulrici  treats  next  of  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relation  to  its  body  and  to  other 
bodies,  and  answers  the  question,  how  the  soul  becomes  conscious  of  its  bodfiy  environ- 
ment. He  then  discusses  the  phenomena  of  waking,  sleeping,  dreams,  somnambulism, 
mental  aberration,  temperament,  the  various  ages  of  life,  sex,  race,  and  nationality , 
and  concludes,  finally,  that,  wMle  soul  and  body  act  constantly  upon  each  other,  yet 
the  soul  is  not  the  weaker,  but  rather  the  predominant  factor.  ^ In  the  third  section  of 
this  Part,  the  conscious  soul  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  itself  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  its  feelings,  ideas,  and  propensities,  among  which  la,tter  are  distmguished 
the  (pure)  sensuous  propensities,  propensities  which  act  in  the  direction  of  feelmg,  and 
propensities  of  the  representative  faculty.  The  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  effort  to 
reaUze  this  freedom  in  action  exhibit  the  highest  potency  or  function  of  propensity, 
between  which  and  the  highest  function  of  representative  consciousness  or  the  under- 
standing there  exists  a relation  of  mutual  dependence.  In  the  fourth  section,  which 
relates  to  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relations  to  other  souls,  the  naturally  social  propen- 
sities and  feelings,  the  ethical  feelings,  ideas,  and  tendencies,  and  finally  the  education 
and  culture  of  man  are  considered,  including,  especiaUy,  the  self-education  of  the  wm, 
since  the  essence  of  human  personaUty  depends  on  and  is  determmed  by  the  This 

essence  or  substance  of  personality  is  discussed  in  the  fifth  and  last  section,  wluch  treats 
of  the  soul  in  its  relation  to  God.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  ethical  ^d  rehgious 
feelings  is  here  very  fully  discussed,  the  ground  being  taken  that,  although  not  identi- 
cal, theV  yet  belong  together,  just  as  do  God’s  metaphysical  nature  and  his  ethical 
nature,Vd  that  therefore  they  supplement  and  complete, 

each  oticr.  In  harmony  with  what  had  been  said  m Gott  und  dio  Natur  t 

concerning  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God  arc  here  also  confuted,  the  proper  basis  of  that 
"i^  found  r.  ,ellgl.u«  foeliug,  iu,p.,»>tod  in  „u«  bj  G.d,  --a  - 
sense  of  dependence  is  combined  with  the  sense  of  the  digmty  of  man.  y 
ing  between  the  perception,  in  feeling,  of  God’s  existence  and  the  ^ 

other  ncBceptions,  we  arrive  at  our  religious  ideas.  These  are  various,  while  the  reli- 
giLs  feeling  is  only  one,  though,  indeed,  at  first  so  dcUcate  and  weak  that  it  can  at  a 
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very  early  age  be  cultivated  and  strengthened  or  obscured  and  checked.  Hence  the 
differences,  in  this  respect,  which  are  observed  even  among  children.” — Tr.'\ 


Job.  TJlrich  Wirth.  Tkeorle  des  SomnambuUsniiis  Oder  des  t/iierlscheii  Magneilanwa,  Loipsio  and 
Stnttgard,  1830 ; Syetem  der  apeculaUven  Et/M  (Vol.  I. : Pore  Ethics ; Vol.  II. : Concrete  Ethics),  Heil- 
bronn,  1841-42 ; Dte  speculative  Idee  OoUea  und  die  damit  suaammenhdngemlen  Probleme  der  Philosophie, 
Stuttgnrd  and  Tiibingen,  1845 ; Phllosophische  Studien,  1861.  [Philosophische  Sludien  was  the  name  given 
by  Wirth  to  n philosoi)hical  jonmal,  which  he  founded  in  the  year  1861,  but  which  he  soon  discontinued. 
Wirth  had  previously  contributed  extensively  to  Fichte  and  TJlrici’a  Zeitschr.  fur  Philosophie  and  ho  became 
subsequently  (1852),  what  he  still  remains,  a joint  editor  of  the  latter  periodical.  Wirth  is  a clergjTuan, 
residing  at  Winnonden,  in  Wurtemberg.  His  philosophical  writings  have  related  chiefly  to  ethics  and  spccu- 
lative  theology.  His  method  in  the  latter  is  dialectical,  in  more  or  less  free  imitation  of  the  Neo-Platonists, 
of  Sohelling,  and  of  Hegel.  He  terms  his  philosophy  ideal-realism. — Tr.] 

Christian  Hermann  Weisse  (Aug.  10, 1601-Sept  19, 1806 ; an- appreciation  of  his  charnoter  and  writings, 
by  Bud.  Seydei,  was  published  at  Loipsio  in  1866).  Ueber  den  gegemodrtigen  Zustand  derphiloa.  Wlasen- 
schaflen,  Loips.,  1829 ; System  der  ^sthetUe  ala  Wissenachaft  von  der  Idee  des  Schonen,  Lelps.,  1830 ; Ueber 
das  Verhilllnisa  dea  Publicuma  eur  PhilosopJtie  in  dem  Zeitpuiikl  von  IlegeVa  Mscheiden,  nebst  einer  kurzen 
Daratellung  meiner  Ansichl  des  Systems  der  Philosophie,  Leips.,  1832 ; Die  Idee  der  Gottheit,  Dresden,  1833 ; 
Grundziige  der  Metaphysik,  Hamburg,  1836 ; Evangelische  Geachichte,  Leips.,  1836,  and  other  works  relating 
to  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  theology  and  to  religious  philosophy;  in  particular : Ueber  dieZukunft  der 
evangeliachen  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  Leips.,  1849 ; Ueber  die  Chriatologie  Luthers,  Leips.,  1852 ; Philos.  Dogmatik 
Oder  Philosophie  dea  Chriatenthums,  3 vols.,  Leips.,  1865,  1800,  1802.  For  the  apprcciatiou  of  Weisso’s 
attitude  with  reference  to  contemporary  philosophers,  characteristic  data  are  contained  in  the  following 
academical  discourse:  In  welchem  Sinne  die  deutsche  Philosophie  jetzt  wieder  an  Kant  sich  zu  orientiren 
hat  r Leips.,  1847.  Minor  works  on  njsthotics  or  of  cesthetio  criticism  (on  Schiller,  Goethe,  etc.)  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  Bud.  Soydel,  Leips.,  1867.  Meiase's  Psychologie  und  Unsterblichkeilalehre,  edited  by 
Soydel,  Leips.,  1809 ; Chr.  K.  Wete-se’s  Syst.  der  jEsthelik  nach  dem  Collegtenhtfte  letzier  Kand,  cd.  by  Bud. 
Beydol,  Leips.,  1872  (71).  Seydei  gives  a list  of  all  the  works  and  essays  of  Weisse  in  the  Zeitschr.  fdrPhiloa., 
Vol.  55,  1869.  [Weisse  was  one  of  the  more  eminent  of  those  men  who,  beginning  their  philosophical  career 
at  the  time  when  Hegel’s  influence  was  greatest,  announced  their  adhesion,  with  more  or  less  numerous  quali- 
fiaations,  to  Hegel’s  sj-stem,  but  who  subsequently,  while  retaining  much  of  Hegel’s  method,  ossiuned  with 
roforenoo  to  him  an  independent,  it  not  antagonistic  attitude.  In  particular,  Weisse  censured  Hegel  for  not 
including  in  his  logic  an  account  of  time  and  space,  maintaining  that  these  wore  as  necessary  to  thought  as 
the  other  so-called  logical  categories.  He  further  charged  him  with  having  elevated  logic  to  a rank  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  philosophical  disciplines,  and  so  having  taught  a doctrine  which  might  bo  termed  logical 


pantheism.  Weisse,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  fast  to  the  notion  of  a personal  God  and  of  moral  freedom.  His 
efforts  were  especially  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  practical  religions  question,  the  question  of  the  trno 
interpretation  of  Christianity  and  the  proper  basis  for  a national  church.  In  his  labors  to  this  end  he  was 
influenced  in  part  by  the  precedent  of  such  German  mystics  os  Jacob  Boehme.  His  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament  history  was  rationalistic,  denying  the  miraculous  and  seeking,  for  the  cardinal  doctrines,  a meaning 
w hich  should  satisfy  as  nearly  os  possible  thinking  men  of  all  views.  Cf.  Erdmann,  Grundriaa  der  Geach.  dor 
Philoa.,  Vol.  II.,  §§  332,  2,  and  346,  10.— TV.] 

Heinr.  Moritz  Chalybiius  (1792-1862).  Wissenschaflalehre,  Leipsic,  1840 ; System  der  specnlativen  Ethik, 
Leipsic,  1850 ; Philosophie  und  Chriatenthum,  Kiel,  1853 ; Fundamentalphiloaophie,  Kiel,  1861.  [The  Ula- 
torical  Survey  of  Speculative  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  Kegel,  translated  from  the  German  of  Chalybuus, 
has  been  mentioned  above,  ad  § 120.— 2>\] 

zur  Philosophie,  Brunswick,  1852 ; Abh.  zur  systematischen  Philosophie,  Berlin, 
1868.  Tho  flrst  volume  of  Korsten’s  “ Universal  Encyclopaedia  of  Physics”  (Vol.  I.,  Leipsic,  I860)  contains 
a philosophical  introduction  by  Harms. 

1000^'’'^!  Fischer.  Pie  Freiheit  dea  menschlichen  Willens  im  Fortachrill  Hirer  Momenta,  Tubingen, 

C ’ , .f  Grundrlss,  Stuttgard,  1834;  Pie  Idee  der  Gottheit,  Tubingen,  1839; 

Speciilative  Charaktertslik  und  Kritlk  des  KegeVsclien  Systems,  Erlangen,  1845 ; GrumlzUge  des  Systems 
<ur  Philosophie  Oder  Encyclopadle  der  philos.  B'iss.,  Erlangen  and  Franefort-on-the-Main,  1847-66;  Pie 
Inwahrheit  dea  Sensuallsmus  und  Materlallsmus,  mit  besonderer  micksidit  auf  die  Schriften  von  Feuer- 
bach,  T ogt  und  JfoleschoU,  Erlangen,  1S63. 

Jakob  Sengler.  Pie  Idee  Gottes,  Heidelberg,  1815-47  ; Erkenntnlsalehre,  Hcidolb.,  1868. 

I ,/  EMeltung  in  die  Philosophie,  Giessen,  1600 ; Pas  Gesetz  der  Pcrsunlleh- 

keit,  Giessen,  18G2, 

Sohwarzenburg).  EtUiourf  elnsa  Systems  der  Philos,  axf  pneumatologischer  Gruml- 
lage,  S iiarU  (Theory  of  Ooguition,  MciaphyGics,  Ethics).  Vieaiia,  1S03-G8. 
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J.  W.  Hanne.“i>ifi  Idee  dcr  absoluten  PeraunUchkeU  Oder  OoU  und  aeln  VerhdltnlaS  tar  TT««,  inaoiider- 
heil  zur  menschtichen  reraonUchketl,  Hannover,  1801 ; Qelat  dea  Chriatenthuma,  Elbcrfcld,  18G7. 

Maxim.  Terty.  Anthropologiache  Vortrilge,  Lcipsio  and  Heidelberg,  1803 ; Die  Avatar  tm  Dickie  philoa. 
Anachauung,  ibid.,  1809;  Blicke  in  das  verborgene  Leben  der  Menachengeiater,  ibid.,  1809. 

K.  Sedcrholm.  Der  geiatige  Koamoa,  Leipsic,  1859 ; Der  Uratgff  und  der  Veltdiher,  Moscow,  180-1 ; Zur 
Religionaphiloa.  (from  the  Zeitachr.  filr  Dkiloa.),  Lcips.,  1805. 

Conrad  Hermann.  Philoa.  der  Qeachlckte,  Leipsic,  1870.  Hermann  seeks  to  discover  that  “ new,  universal 
truth  of  philosophy  which  lies  next  above  ’’  the  Hegelian  system. 

Hud.  Seydcl.  Loglk  Oder  Wiaaenachaft  vom  V'iaaen,  Leipsic,  1800.  Seydel  follows  more  especially  Clur. 
H.  Weisso  and  Sohelling. 

Albert  Peip.  Die  )Viaaenscknfl  und  daa  geach.  Chriatenthum,  Berlin,  1853 ; Der  Bewela  dea  Chrialen- 
thuma,  Berlin,  1850;  Ckriatoaophie,  Berlin,  1858;  Jacob  Doehme,  Leipsic,  1800;  Die  Geach.  der  Fhiloaophie 
2l3  Elnleitungawiaa.,  elne  Antrittavorieaung,  Giittingcn,  1803 ; Zum  Beweia  dea  Glaubetta,  Giitersloh,  1807. 

Joh.  Huber.  Studlen  (studies  on  the  religious  movement  of  “ enlightenment’’  in  the  18th  century,  on 
Christojogy,  on  criminal  statistics,  and  on  tho  freedom  of  the  will),  Munich,  1807 ; IClelne  Schrijten  (on 
Lamennais,  Jac.  Bohme,  Spinoza,  Communism  and  Socialism,  tho  Night  Sides  of  London,  German  Student- 
Life),  iKiipsic,  1871.  Cf.  above,  VoL  I.,  pp.  203  and  369. 

From  the  Catholic  quarter  Anton  Gunther  (1785-18G5)  opposed  to  the  Schelling- 
Hegelian  “pantheism”  a doctrine  of  [Cartesian]  “dualism,”  which,  however,  was 
condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Gunther  admits  the  principle  of  devel- 
opment, enounced  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  as  applied  to  ‘ ‘ nature,”  in  which  he 
includes  the  “soul”  as  subject  of  sensation  and  representative  consciousness  and 
framer  of  conceptions.  But  he  distinguishes  from  this  “soul”  tho  “spirit,”  which 
he  elevates  above  it  as  an  independent  being,  separable  from  the  body ; and  in  like 
manner,  and  in  opposition  to  pantheism,  he  teaches  that  God  is  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  the  world,  maintaining  that  the  world  was  created  by  God,  not  by  the  way 
of  emanation,  but  by  “ contraposition.” 

Anton  Gunther.  Vorachule  zur  apeculaliven  Theologle  dea  poalliven  Chriatenthuma  (Vienna,  1828, 2d 
cd.,  1840),  Thomaa  a Scrupulia,  zur  Tranaflguration  der  Peramillchkeitapantheiaten  neuealer  Zeit  (Vienna, 
1835),  etc.  Tho  review  entitled  Lydia  (Vienna,  1849-54),  edited  by  Gunther  and  J.  B.  Veith,  was  an 
organ  of  the  Guntherian  philosophy.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions  concerning  Gunther’s 
philosophy  may  be  named  J.  Oischinger  (Die  Odnter'ache  Fhiloaophie,  Sohaffhausen,  1862),  F.  J.  Clemens 
(Die  Oilnter'ache  Philoa.  und  die  hath.  Klrche,  Cologne,  1853 ; in  reply  to  this  work  P.  Knoodt  wrote  QdnlheT 
und  Clemena,  Vienna,  1863),  and  Michelis  (Krltlk  der  Oilnter'achen  Phlloaophle,  Paderbom,  1864).  In  the 
year  1867,  and  as  tho  result  of  proceedings  which  hod  been  carried  on  during  a number  of  years,  various 
theological  and  psychological  theses  of  Gfmther’s — who  “honorably  submitted”  laudabllUer  ae  aublecil^) 
to  this  decision — were  condemned  at  Homo  ns  erroneous.  Such  provioudy  had  been  tho  fate  also  of  the 
moderate  philosophical  and  theological  rationalism  of  Hermes  [Georg  Hermes,  1775-1831,  Professor  atMimstcr 
and  afterwards  at  Bonn. — Tr.]  and  of  his  followers. 

Among  the  philosophers  upon  whose  views  Schleiermacher  exerted  a considerable 
influence,  belong  Christian  Aug.  Brandis  (Feb.  13,  1790 — July  24,  1867 ; cf.  on  him 
Trendelenburg,  Vortrag  am  Leibnitztage,  1868,  in  the  Transact,  of  theBcrl.  Acad.,  also 
published  separately,  Berlin,  1868)  and  Heinrich  B.itter  (died  in  1869),  who  were 
especially  eminent  as  students  and  writers  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Of  those 
who  were  influenced  by  Schleiermacher  and  partly  also  by  Hegel,  may  be  named 
Braniss  (who  owes  very  much  also  to  Steffens),  Komang,  Vorliinder,  Helfferich, 
George,  Eichard  Eothe,  the  speculative  theologian,  and  others. 

The  works  of  Brandis  and  Hitter  relative  to  tho  history  of  philosophy  have  been  already  named  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  10,  11,  201,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  137).  Among  the  other  works  of  Hitter  may  bo  named  tho  following : Hefrer 
die  Blldung  der  Philoaophen  durch  die  Geach.  der  Philoa.,  Berlin,  1817 ; Vorleaungen  zur  Einleilung  in  die 
Loglk,  ibid.,  1823 ; Abriaa  der  philoaophiachen  Logik,  ibid.,  1824,  2d  cd.,  1829 ; Die  Haibkantlaner  und  der 
Panthelamua,  BerUn,  1827;  Sgalem  der  Logik  und  iletaphyaik,  Giittingcn,  1850;  Encyclopildie  der  philoa. 
in«se;iscA(;/<ciS  3 vols.,  OiiUiugon,  1862-04;  Ueber  die  Unaterbllchkett,  2d  od.,  Leipsic,  1800;  Erneat  Henan 
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Mer  ate  Natunoissenschaften  wut  die  OeschichU  mil  den  Handbemerkungen  elnea  deutschen  Fhilosophen, 
Gotha,  1805 ; Philoaophische  Paradoxa,  Leipsic,  1807 ; Ueber  das  BSae  und  seine  Folgen,  ed.  by  D.  Pcipcre, 
Gotha,  1809. 

Julius  Braniss.  Die  Logo,  in  ihrem  VerbSUniss  zur  Philosophie,  geschichtlicA  belrachUt,  Berlin,  1K..J , 
Grundrlss  der  Login,  ibid.,  1830 ; Ueber  Schleiermachers  Olaubetisiehre,  Berlin,  1824 ; Spstem  der  Meta- 
physik,  Breslau,  1834 ; Die  wissensctuiflUche  Anfgabe  der  Gegenwarl,  Breslau,  1848 ; Ueber  die  Wilrde  der 
Philosophie  und  ihr  Rechl  im  Leben  der  Zeit  (on  the  oecasion  of  B.’s  induction  Into  the  office  of  rector), 
Berlin,  1854 ; Ueber  atomisttsche  und  dynamiache  Naturauffasaung,  in  the  Abh.  der  Uist.-phil.  Gesellschaft 
zu  Breslau,  Vol.  I.,  1857.  Braniss’  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  mentioned  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  11.  Tho 
work  by  Jos.  Jiikel,  entitled  Der  Sals  des  zureichenden  Grundes  (Breslau,  1808),  seems  to  give  evldcnoo  of 
an  influence  exerted  on  the  author  by  Braniss’  speculation.  De  not.  Philos.  Christ.,  Bresl.,  1825. 

J.  P.  Itomang.  WiltensfreiheU  und  Determtnlsmus,  Berne,  1835 ; System  der  natllrlichen  Theologie, 
Zurich,  1841 ; Der  neueste  Pantheismua,  Berne,  1848. 

Vorliinder.  Grundlinlen  elner  organiachen  Wisaenschaft  der  menschlichen  Seele,  Berlin,  1841 ; 
Erkenntntaalehre,  1847 ; Geschtchte  der  neuern  Aforalphilosophie,  Marburg,  1865  (see  above,  p.  2). 

Adolf  Helllorlch.  Die  MeUxphyalk  ala  Grundwtssenschxjfl,  Hambmg,  1840;  Der  Organismua  der 
Wisaenachafl  und  die  Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  Leipsic,  1856 ; Die  Schule  des  Willens,  Berlin,  1858. 

Loop.  George,  ilylhus  und  Sage,  Berlin,  1837 ; Ueber  Princip  und  Methode  der  Philosophie,  mil 
IlUcksicht  auj  negel  und  Schlelermacher,  Berlin,  1812;  System  der  Metaphysik,  Berlin,  1844;  DUfUnf 
St/me,  Berlin,  1816 ; Lehrbuch  der  Psychologle,  Berlin,  185-1 ; Die  Logik  ala  Wissenachaftslehre,  Berlin, 
1868.  [Leopold  George  was  bom  in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1811.  At  tho  University  in  his  native  dty  he  taught 
for  n considerable  time  ns  a Privatdocent.  Ho  is  now  a Professor  ot  Oreifswald.  In  his  earlier  metaphysical 
works  he  developed  nn  enneadic  system  of  dialectical  development,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  tho  sj'S- 
toms  of  Schleiermachcr  and  Hegel  received  their  natiuai  complement  or  final  development.  In  his  last  work, 
also,  the  "Logioas  Science  of  Knowledge,”  he  announces  it  as  his  aim  to  “reconcile  tho  opposite  tendencies 
ot  Hegel  and  Schloicrmaoher,”  by  showing  that  “tho  ideal  and.  tho  real  principles  are  equally  justifled  in 
philosophy,  thus  vindicating  for  empirical,  as  well  as  for  rational  knowledge,  its  rightfnl  place  in  the  straoturo 
ot  science.”  Tho  logical  and  metaphysical  stand  point  of  George  boars  a general  resemblance  to  that  of 
Trendelenburg,  for  whom  ho  expresses  admiration.  Both,  namely,  assume  tho  reality  and  the,  at  least 
partially,  known  nature  ot  thought  and  being,  and  seek  for  a third  factor  or  clement  at  once  superior  and 
oommon  to  both,  by  means  of  which  their  agreement  may  bo  explained.  In  opposition  to  this  view  Ulricl 
urges  that  the  beginning  must  be  made  with  thought  alone,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  investigated  in  order 
to  tho  ascertainment  of  those  fundamental  quoliflcations  and  necessities  of  thought,  which  conduct  us  to  tho 
distinction  between  thought  and  being  and  on  which  our  notions  of  certainty  and  evidence  are  founded. 
Sec  Ulricl,  Zur  logischen  Frage  (with  reference  to  tho  works  of  A,  Trendelenburg,  L.  George,  Kuno 
Fischer,  and  F.  Uoberweg),  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Philos.,  Vol.  55,  Nos.  1,  2,  Halle,  I860.— Tr.] 

Richard  Kotho  (1799-1867).  Die  Anfdnge  der  christlichen  Klrche  und  Hirer  Verfassung,  Wittenberg, 
1837;  Theologtsche  Ethik,  ibid.,  1816-48;  2d  revised  ed.,  Vol.  I.,'1867  seq.  [Cf.  S.  Osgood.  A Good  Man's 
Legacy : a Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  li.  Rothe,  New  York ; S.  W.  Wells,  1868.-  In  the  first  work  mentioned 
above,  Rothe  expressed  the  idea  that  it  is  now  no  longer  the  church,  but  rather  the  State,  which  responds  to 
tho  need  of  tho  Christkan  life  for  outward  expression.  In  the  division  of  ethics  into  its  parts  Rothe  agrees 
with  Schleicrmaohor.  See  Erdmann.— 7>'.] 

Carl  Schwartz,  author  of  a work  Zur  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Theologie  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1864),  ns  also 
of  tho  address  on  Schleiermachcr,  cited  above,  ad  § 132,  and  of  other  works,  also  (among  others)  gives 
evidence  in  his  tvritlngs  of  an  essential  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  Sohleicrmaoher.  Next  to  Hegel  it  is 
esi)Oclally  Schleiermachcr  who  has  influenced  I.  II.  Fichte,  C.  H.  Weisse,  and  others  (see  above).  So,  too, 
Felix  Ebcrty  agrees  mostly  with  Schleicrmacher,  in  his  Versuche  avfdem  Gebiets  des  Naturrechta  (Leipsic, 
1852)  and  Ueber  Gut  und  Bose  (two  lectures,  Berlin,  1865).  How  much  Aug.  Boeekh  owed  to  tho  stimiflus 
ot  Schleiermachcr,  his  teacher  and  friend,  is  shown  by  Bratusoheckin  the  article  on  “ Boeekh  as  aPlatonist,” 
in  tho  Philos.  Monatsh.,  I.,  1868,  p.  257  seq. 

Among  tho  followers  of  Schopenhauer,  Julius  Frauenstiidt  may  he  termed  the  most 
independent  and  the  most  eminent.  Originally  holding  a modified  Hegelianism,  he 
passed  over  from  this  doctrine  to  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer. 

Frauenstiidt.  Die  Freiheit  des  Jfenschen  und  die  Perabnllchkeit  Gottea  (together  with  a letter  from  Dr. 
Gablcr  to  tho  author),  Berlin,  1838 ; Die  Menschwerdung  Gottea  nach  Hirer  Mdglichkeit,  Wirklichkeit  und 
Eothioendigkeit  (with  reference  to  Strauss,  Schallor,  and  GOschd),  ibid.,  1839 ; Studien  und  EHtiken  zur 
Theologie  uml  Philosophie,  ib.,  1810 ; Ueber  das  wahre  Verhilltnisa  der  Vernunft  cur  Qffenbarung,  Darm- 
stadt, 18-13:  JEathetische  Fragen,  Dessau,  1853 ; FrauenstUdt's  Letters  on  Schopenhauer’s  Philosophy,  as  also 
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works  by  E.  0.  Lindner,  Asher,  and  others,  have  been  mentioned  above  in  the  literature  to  § 131.  Since  hU 
conversion  to  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy,  Frauenstadt  has  written  on  Natural  Science  in  its  Influence  on 
Poetry,  Religion,  Morals,  and  Philosophy  (Loipsic,  1858),  on  Materialism  ({btd.,  1866),  Letters  on  Natural 
Religion  (Lcipsic,  1858),  Ethical  Studies  {Das  alUllche  Leben,  ethische  Sludien,  Leipsic,  1866),  and  Dticke  in 
die  inlel.,  phys.,  und  moral.  Welt,  Lcips.,  1869,  beside  numerous  articles  in  various  periodicals.  Hipiwlyt 
Tauschinski’s  Die  Botschafl  der  WahrheU,  der  Frelheit  und  der  Hebe  (Vienna,  1868)  is  based  principally 
on  Schopenhauer’s  doctrine.  The  philosophy  of  E.  v.  Hartmann  (soe  below),  also,  is  not  far  removed  in 
its  general  character  from  that  of  Schopenhauer.  Less  removed  from  it  is  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  Jul. 
Rahnsen,  in  Beitr'dge  zur  Charakterologie,  mil  besonderer  BerdcksichUgung pildagogischer  Fragen  (2 vols., 
Leips.,  1867),  Zum  VerhdUnisa  tiolacken  Wills  und  Moiiv,  elne  metaphysische  Yoruntersuchung  zur  Charak- 
terologie  (Stolp  and  Lauenburg,  1870),  and  Zur  Philos,  der  Oesch.,  elne  kritlsche  Bespreckung  d.  Hegel. 
Hartmann'sehen  Evolutionismus  aus  Schopenhauer' schen  Prtneipien  (Bcrl.,  1871).  The  doctrines  of  Kant 
and  Schopenhauer  furnish  the  basis  for  J.  0.  Becker’s  Abh.  aus  dem  Orensgeblel  der  Math,  und  Philos., 
Zurich,  1870. 


Hcrbart,  who  occupied  at  first  a very  isolated  position  among  philosophical  thinkers, 
foimd  subsequently  quite  a numerous  circle  of  scholars.  The  principal  authors  and 
works  of  the  Herbartian  school  are  (according  to  the  above-cited  list  by  Allihn,  which 
is  supplemented  by  the  bibliographical  notices  in  the  later  numbers  of  the  ZdUchrift 
fiir  exacte  Philos.)  the  following ; — 


P.  H.  T.  Allihn.  Antlbnrbarus  loglcus,  Halle,  1850  ; 2d  cd.  of  the  first  part,  entitled  an  Introduction  to 
General  Formal  Logic,  Halle,  1863  (anonymously) ; Der  verderbliche  Elnjluss  der  Hegersclten  Philosophic, 
Leips.,  1852 ; Die  Umkehr  der  Wissenschaft  in  Preussen,  mU  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  Stahl  und  auf  die 
Encklerungen  seiner  Qegner  Branlsa  und  Erdmann,  Berlin,  1865;  Die  Orundlehren  der  allgemeinen 
Ethik,  nebsl  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  das  Verhilltniss  der  Bcliglon  zur  Moral,  Lcipsic,  1861. 

Lndw.  Ballauf.  Author  of  various  e.ssays,  mostly  on  psychological  and  iwdagogical  themes,  in  the  Olden- 
burger  Schulblatt,  the  Pddagog.  Bevue  and  the  Pddagog.  Archiv,  and  in  the  Zetlschr.  f Ur  exacte  Phlloao. 
phie.  InVol.  IV.,  No.  1,  of  the  last-mentioned  periodical,  pp.  63-92,  an  article  by  Ballauf  is  published, 
entitled “From  Bencko  to  Herbart,’’  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  philosophers  are  compared  from  the 
Herbartian  stand  point.  The  theoretical  assumption  underlying  this  comparison  is,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
discovery  of  contradictions  involved  in  experience  that  a motive  is  given  for  the  completing,  supplementing 
of  experience  and  the  correction  of  our  original  beliefs.  The  contradictions  which  may  thus  be  discovered 
arc,  os  Ballauf  urges,  those  which  Hcrbart,  in  partial  agreement  with  the  Elcatics  and  others,  claimed  to 
have  found  in  certain  conceptions  belonging  to  c.xpericnco.  Ballaurs  criticisms  of  Beneke’s  eudajmonism, 
however,  rest  in  part  on  the  unnatural  isolation  in  which  he  regards  the  elcmentB  of  our  final  ethical  judg- 
ments, and,  for  the  rest,  on  consequences  erroneously  drawn  by  him  from  Bcncke’s  principle,  and  especially 
on  an  insulllcicnt  estimate  of  the  worth  which,  according  to  this  principle,  must  belong  to  an  assured  legal 
order. 

Ed.  Bobrik.  De  idets  innatis  sive  purls  pro  principlis  habltls,  Konigsberg,  1829 ; Freie  Vortrdge  fiber 
jEstheta,  Zurich,  1834 ; Eeues  praktisches  System  der  Logik,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I. : Urspriingliche  Tdeenlehre, 
Zurich,  1838  (unfinished). 

Herm.  Bonitz,  whoso  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  studies  have  boon  mentioned  above  (in  Vol.  I.,  §§  40,  46, 
et  al.),  may  hero  be  mentioned  as  co-editor  (until  1867)  of  the  Zeuschr.  fiir  vsterreich.  Oymnasien,  and 
os  the  author  of  an  essay  on  Philosophical  Propiedeutlcs,  in  the  Neue  Jena.  Allg.  Literaturzeitung,  1846, 
No.  60. 

H.  0.  Brsoska."^  Ueber  die  Eothwendlgkelt  pddagogischer  Seminars  auf  der  UnicersUdl  und  Hire 
tweekmassige  Einrlchtung,  Lcipsio,  183.3.  Brzoska  was  also  the  editor  of  the  CeiUralbibliothekfUr  Line- 
ratur,  Statistik  und  Geschichte  der  Pildagogik  und  des  Unterrichts. 

Carl  Seb.  Comellns.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eleklrtcltilt  und  dem  Magnetlsmus,  Lcip.'dc,  1866 ; Ueber  die 
Bildung  der  Materie  aus  einfachen  Elementen,  Lcipsic,  1850 ; Iheorie  des  Sehens  und  rilumllchen  Yorstel- 
lens,  HaUe,  1861.  Additions  to  the  latter,  ibid.,  1864;  GrundzUge  einer  Molecularphysik,  Halle,  1860 
(according  to  Cornelius,  the  relation  of  the  “ reals,"  which  arc  united  with  each  other  in  one  molecular  mass, 
to  each  other  is  not,  ns  asserted  by  Herbart,  direct,  but  dependent  on  the  presence  of  spheres  of  ether); 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  des  Causalprlnclps  in  der  Eaturwissenschaft,  Halle,  1807;  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der 
Welt,  mil  bes.  BUcksicht  auf  die  Frage,  ob  unseren  Sonnensystem  eln  zeltt.  Anfang  zugeschrleben  tcerden 
muss  (a  prize  essay),  HaUo,  1870 ; Ueber  die  Weehselwirkung  ewlschen  Leib  und  Seele,  HaUe,  1871.  Tlio 
Zeltschr,  fur  exacts  Philos,  contains  numerous  essays  by  Cornelius. 
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Franz  Cupr.  Seln  Oder  Nichtaelii  der  deulechen  PhtlosopMe  in  Bohmen,  Pmguo,  1848 ; Orundriss  der 
empirtschen  Psycholoale,  Prague,  1852. 

M.  A.  Drbal.  Veber  die  Ursachen  dee  Verfalls  der  Philosophie  in  Deutschland,  Prague,  185G ; GteU  es 
elnen  speculaliven  SpUogismusS  (Linz  Gymnasial-Progr.,  1857) ; Veber  das  Erhabene  (Linz  Gymnadal-Prog., 
1868).  Veber  die  Natur  der  Sinne  (popular  Eeientdflo  discourses),  Linz,  1800.  Lehrbuch  der  propildeu- 
tischen  Logit,  Vienna,  1805  ; 2d  ed.,  1808 ; Empirische  Psychologle,  Vienna,  1808. 

Mor.  WUh.  Drobisoh.  Review  of  Herbart's  Psychology  ns  Science,  in  the  Novemher  number  of  tho 
Leipziger  Litleralurzeitung,  1828;  review  of  Herbart’s  Metaphysics,  in  tho  Jena.  Litteraturseltung  for 
August,  1830 ; Philologie  und  Mathematik  als  Oegenstdnde  dea  Gymnasialuntmrichts  belrachtet,  mtt  be- 
sonderer  Beziehung  auf  Sachaens  Gelehrtenschulen,  Leipsic,  1882;  Veber  mathemalische  Didaktik,  in  the 
Lelpzlger  LUleralurzeilung,  1832,  Nr.  297;  Beitrdge  zur  Orientirung  ilber  JTerbarl'a  System  der  Phlloao- 
phie,  Leipsic,  1834;  Neue  Darstellung  der  Logik  nach  ihren  einfachsten  Verhdltnissen,  nebst  einem 
loglsch-mathematischen  Anhange,  Leipsic,  1830 ; second,  completely  revised  edition,  1851 ; third  edition,  re- 
written, 1803 ; Quastionum  mathematico-psycholoatcarum  spec.  V.,  Leipsio,  1830-39 ; GrundleJiren  der 
Bellgionsphilosophie,  ibid.,  1840 ; Empirische  Psychologie  nach  naturwissenschafliicher  Methods,  ibid., 
1842 ; Veber  die  mathemat.  Bestimmung  der  musikalischen  Intervalle,  in  tlio  Abh.  der  filrstl.  Jablonow- 
akeschen  Geseltachxift,  Leipsic,  1840 ; Disquisitio  mathematico-paychologica  deperfcctis  notionum  complext- 
btia,  ibid.,  1810 ; Erste  Grundlinien  der  mathematiachen  Psychologie,  ibid.,  1850 ; articles  in  Fichte’s  ZeU- 
schrlft  fur  Philos.,  lor  tho  years  1844,  ’46,  ’52,  ’64,  ’65,  ’50,  ’57,  ’69,  and  several  volumes  of  tho  Zeitschrlftflir 
exncte  Philos,  (which  has  been  published  since  1800) ; On  tho  attitude  of  Schiller  with  reference  to  Kant’s 
Ethics,  a pamphlet  reprinted  from  tho  Reports  of  tho  Royal  Sooiety  of  Sciences  in  Saxony,  Leipsic,  1859  ; De 
phlloaophia  acientiee  naturall  insUa,  Leipsic,  186-1;  Die  moral,  Statiatlk  mid  die  mcnschl.  iVlllenafreiheit, 
Leipsio,  1807.  [Droblsch’s  Logic  (Neue  Darstellung  der  Logik)  is  vibwed  as  one  of  tho  most  perfect  presen- 
tations of  tho  subject-matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  logic.— TV.] 

Friodr.  Exner.  Veber  Nomlnaliamua  und  Reallsmus,  Prague,  1812  (from  tho  Transactions  of  the 
Bohemian  Scientiflo  Association) ; Die  Psychologie  der  negetschen  Schule,  Leipsic,  1843,  Part  II.,  ibid., 
1814;  Veber  Leibnitzens  Vniveraalioisaenschaft,  Prague,  1843;  Veber  die  Lehre  von  der  Einheit  dea  Den. 
kens  und  Seins,  ibid.,  1848  (tho  last  two  writings  from  the  Trans,  of  tho  Bohom.  Soient  Assoc.).  [Erd- 
mann (Grundr.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.,  § 333,  4),  after  enumerating  a number  of  the  works  of  Drobisch, 
Grlopenkorl,  RUer,  Strumpel,  and  Hartenstein,  remarks:  “While  tho  authors  of  all  these  works,  following 
the  example  of  their  master,  attack  tho  Hegelian  method,  and  argue  especially  against  tho  importance 
which  in  this  method  is  ascribed  to  the  clement  of  contradietion — which,  it  is  aillrmcd,  Herbart  teaches 
how  to  avoid,  while  Hegel  ‘takes  pleasure  in  it’— Allihn,  E.xner,  and  in  part  Taute  also,  appear  to  see  in 
such  attacks  almost  their  whole  lifo-work.  Through  E.xner’s  influence  tho  Austrian  oathedree  fell  largely 
into  tho  possession  of  Herbartians,  among  whom  Zimmormann,  Lott,  Volkmann,  and  others  have  bccomo 
d Istingnishod.” — Tr.) 

O.  Flugel.  Der  Materiallsmus,  Leipsic,  1805 ; Das  Wunder  und  die  Erkennbarkeit  Gottes,  ibid.,  1809. 
Also,  essays  in  tho  Zeilschr.  f.  ex.  Philos.,  among  others  a criticism  of  Lotze's  theory  of  tho  connection  of 
things,  VIII.,  1807,  pp.  36-00. 

Foss.  Die  Idee  dea  Rechts  in  Herbaria  Ethik  (Realachulprogr.),  Elhing,  1802. 

Aug.  Geycr.  Gesch.  u.  System  der  Rechtsphiloaophie,  Insbruck,  1803;  Veber  die  neueale  Gestaltung 
des  Yblkerrechts  (an  address),  ibid.,  1800.  Essays  in  tho  Zeilschr.  f.  ex.  Philos. 

F.  E.  Griepenkerl.  Lehrbuch  der  JEsthellk,  Brunswick,  1827 ; Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  2d  ed.,  Hclmstiidt, 
1831 ; Brief e ilber  Philosophie,  und  beaonders  ilber  Herbaria  Lehren,  Brunswick,  1832. 

H.  F.  Haccius.  Kann  der  Panthelsmus  eine  Reformation  der  Klrche  bildenf  Hannover,  1861. 

. Gust  Hartenstein.  De  methodo  philoaophla;,  log.  leglbua  astringenda,  flnibua  non  terminanda, 
Leipsio,  1836;  Die  Problems  und  Grundlehren  der  ally.  Metaphyaik,  ibid.,  1836;  De  ethices  a Schleier- 
niachero  propoailee  fundamento,  ibid.,  1837 ; Veber  die  neueaten  Darstellungen  und  Beuvtheilungen  der 
Herbart  schen  Philosophie,  ibid.,  1838;  De  psychologice  vulgaris  origins  ab  Aristotele  repetenda,  ibid., 
1840;  Die  Grundbegriffe  der  ethischen  Wiasenschaften,  ibid.,  1844;  De  material  apud  Lcibnitium  notions 
et  ad  monadaa  relatione,  ibid.,  1S-IG\  Veber  die  Bedeutung  der  megarischen  Schule  fur  die  Gesch,  der 
metaphyaischen  Problems,  ibid.,  1847  (from  the  Reports  of  tho  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Scientiflo  Asso- 
ciation of  Saxony) ; Darsttll  ung  der  Rechtsphiloaophie  dea  Grotlus  (from  Vol.  I.  of  tho  'Transactions  of  the  - 
Phil.-htat.  Claaae  of  tho  R.  So.  Assoc,  of  Saxony),  Leipsic,  1860 ; De  notionum  juris  et  civitatts,  quas  Bened, 
Spinoza  et  Thom.  Hobbes  proponunt,  simililudine  et  dissimilitiuline,  ibid.,  1850 ; Veber  den  wisa.  Werlh 
der  ariatotelischcn  Ethik  (from  tho  Reports  of  tho  Ph.-hist.  Cl.  of  tho  R.  Bo.  Ass.  of  Sax.),  ibid.,  1859 ; 
Veber  Locke's  und  Leibnitz's  Erkenninisalchre,  Ibid.,  1801 ; Hiatorisch-philosophische  Abhandlungen,  ibid., 
1870  (containing  eight  of  tho  minor  works  ahovo  cited,  and  also  an  essay  on  tho  Relation  of  the  Monads 
to  the  Material  World,  first  published  in  1809). 
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Cnrl  Lndw.  Hcntlewerk.  Principia  ethica  a priori  reperta,  in  llbris  sacria  V.  cl  N.  T.  obvia,  KiinigR- 
bcrg,  1837 ; Jlerbart  u.  die  Btbcl,  ibid.,  1858 ; Der  Tdeallsmua  dea  Chrtatenthuma,  ibid.,  18C2. 

Hem.  V.  Kayscrlingk.  Yergleich  zxoiachen  FiclUe'a  Syalani  vnd  dem  Spatem  JTerbarCa,  Kiinigsbcrg, 
1817.  Subsequently  ICayscrllngk  abandoned  the  Herbartian  doctrine.  Ho  wrote  an  autobiography  with  the  title : 
DeTikwUrdigkeilen  einea  Philoaophen,  Oder  Erinnerungen  v.rul  Begegniaae  am  meinem  Lebcn,  Altona,  1839. 

Hem.  Kem.  De  Leibnilii  acienlia  generali  commentatio,  Progr.  o{  the  H.  PUdag.  in  Halie,  1847 ; Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Rechtfertigung.der  HerbarCachen  Metapkyaik.,  Einladungaachr.  eur  Sliflungtfeier  dea  herzogl. 
Oymn.  in  Coburg,  1849 ; Pddagogiache  BUlUer,  Coburg,  1863-60. 

Franz  L.  Kvet.  Zeibnitzena  Logik,  nock  den  Quellen  dargeatelU,  Prague,  1867 ; Leibnitz  und  Come- 
niua  (from  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Bohemian  Sclent.  Assoc.),  Prague,  1867. 

M.  Lazarus.  Baa  Leben  der  Seele,  in  ifonographien  ilber  aeine  Eracheinnngen  vnd  Oeaetze,  Berlin, 
1856-67;  Ueberden  Uraprung  der  Sltten,  an  address  delivered  at  Berlin  in  I860,  2d  ed.,  1807;  Zur  Lehre 
ton  den  SinneatOuachungen,  Berlin,  1867.  Since  1859  Lazarus  and  Steinthal  have  published  the  Zeil- 
ackrifl  Jiir  Volkerpaychologie  vnd  ■Sprachwiaaenachaft. 

Gust.  Adolf  Lindner.  Lehrbuch  der  empir.  Paychologie  nock  genetiacker  Metkode,  Cilll,  1868,  3d  cd., 
Vienna,  1872  (71) ; Lehrbuck  der  formalen  Logik  nack  genetiacker  Metkode,  Gratz,  1801,  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1807;  Einleitung in  daa  Studlum  der  Pkitoaopkie,  Vienna,  1800;  Lekrbuckder Payckologieala  inducliverWia- 
senscAq/7, 2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1808;  Daa  Problem  dea  GtUcks,  paycholog.Vtiterauckung  uber  die  menacklic/ie  GlUck- 
aeligkeit,  Vienna,  1808 ; Ideen  zur  Payckol.  d.  Geaellack.  ala  Grundl.  der  Socialwiaaenackaft,  ibid.,  1871(70). 

Friodr.  Lott.  Merbarti  de  animi  immortalilale  doctr.,  Giitt.,  1842;  Zur  Logik  (repmted  from  the 
Golt.  Stud.),  ibid.,  1815. 

Carl  Mager,  originally  an  Hegelian,  but  afterwards  a convert  to  Herbart's  philosophy,  founded  the 
Pddagogiache  Eetue  (1840  seq.),  which  from  1849  to  185-1  was  edited  by  Scheibert,  Langbein,  and  Kuhn,  and 
from  1865  to  1858  by  Langbein  alone.  Its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  Pddagog.  Arcklo,  Stettin,  1859  seq. 

F.  W.  Miquel.  Beitrdge  einea  mil  der  Jlerbarl'acken  Pddagoglk  bafreundelen  Schulmannea  zur  Lehre 
tom  biograpkiacken  GeackiciUaunterricki  auf  Gymnaaien,  Aurich  and  Leer,  18-17 ; BeitrUge  zu  etner piidag .- 
paychologiachen  Lehre  tom  Geddcktniaa,  Hannover,  1850 ; Wlewirddiedeutacke  Volkaachule  national,  Lingen, 
1861 ; also  articles  on  pedagogical  subjects  in  the  Pddagogiache  Blatter,  edited  by  Kem,  for  1853  and  1854. 

Jos.  H.  Nohlowsky.  Beta  Gefllhlaleben,  Leipsic,  1802 ; Daa  Buell,  aein  Wlderainn  und  aeine  moral. 
Yerwerjllckkeit,  ibid.,  1864 ; Die  etklachen  Ideen,  ibid.,  1865 ; Grundzilge  zur  Lehre  von  der  Geaellachaft 
utul  dem  StaaU,  ibid.,  1805 ; Allgem.  praktiache  Philoaopkie  (ethics),  pragmatlack  bearbeilet,  ib.,  1870. 

Ed.  Olawsky.  Die  Voratellungen  im  Geiate  dea  Menachen,  Berlin,  1868. 

L.  F.  Ostemann.  Pddagog.  Bandzeieknungen,  Hannover,  1860. 

Preiss.  Analyaeder  Gefdkle,  Gorz,  1864;  Analyae  der  Begehrungen,  ibid.,  1859, 

Aug.  Rciche.  De  Kantli  antlnomiia  quee  dicuntur  theoreticia,  GUtt.,  1888. 

G.  L.  W.  Eesl.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Beihenproductlon  fiir  die  Blldung  aynthetlacher  Begriffe  und 
datheliacker  Urtheile  (a  “ SchooL Programme  ”),  Vienna,  1857.  Zur  Payckol.  der  aubj.  Ueberzeugung  (Pro- 
gramm),  Czemowitz,  1868. 

H.  H.  E.  Boer.  L'efter  HerbarCa  Metkode  der  Beztekungen,  Branswick,  1833 ; Daa  apeculative  Denken 
in  aeiner  Fortbewegung  zur  Idee,  Berlin,  1837  (exhibits  Iliier’s  advanoe  to  Hegelianism). 

Gust.  Schilling.  Lehrbuch  der  Payckologie,  Leipsic,  1861 ; Die  versekiedenen  Grundanaickten  Sber  daa 
Weaen  dea  Geiatea,  ibid.,  1803;  Beitrdge  zur  Geachickte  und  Krlllk  dea  Materialiamua,  ibid.,  1867. 

H.  Steinthal.  Grammatik,  Logik  und  Payckologie,  Berlin,  1855 ; Der  Uraprung  der  Sprache,  2il  ed., 
Berlin,  1868 ; Geack.  der  Sprachtolaa.  bel  den  Grlecken  tend  Biimem  mil  beaonderer  Beckaickt  auf  die 
Logik,  Berlin,  1803-04.  Abriaa  der  Sprackwiaaenackafl  (Part  I. : Language  in  General,  Introduction  to 
Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Language),  ibid.,  1871  [cf.  review  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  the  North  Am. 
Review,  April,  1872.— Tr.].  Since  1869,  Steinthal  has  been  engaged  with  Lazarus  in  the  editorship  of  the 
dbovc-mentioned  magazine. 

Stephan.  Dejustinotione  qrtamproposuit  ITerh.  {Dias,  inaugJ)^  GHitt,,  1844;  Ueher  Wissenund  Glau- 
berty  sk^tische  Betrachiu7igen,  Ilannover,  184G;  Ueber  daa  VerhdUJiiaadea  ^^aturrachts  zur  Ethik  undzum 
positiven  Recht^  Gottingen,  1854. 

E.  Stiedenroth.  Theorie  dea  Wiaaena,  Gottingen,  1819 ; Payckologie  zur  Erkldnmg  der  Seelenerackeln- 
ungen,  Berlin,  1824-25.  (Half  Herbartian.) 

K.  V.  Stoys  Encyclopddle,  Methodologie  und  Lllteratur  der  Pddagoglk,  Leips.,  1801  seq. ; Philoa.  Pro- 
pddeutlk,  ibid.,  1809-70(1.  Logic;  II.  Psychology);  Die  Payckol.  in  gedrdngler  Daratellung,  ib.,  1871. 

Ludw.  Strumpell.  De  metkodo  philoaophica,  Kiinigsbcrg,  1833 ; Erlduterungen  zu  LterbarCa  Philoao- 
pkie, Giitt.,  1834;  Die  Ilauptpunkte  der  Ilerbarl'achen  Metapkyaik  kritiach  beleucktet,  Brunswick,  1840; 
De  aummi  boni  notione  qualem  propoauit  Schleiermacherua,  Dorpat,  1843 ; Die  Pddagoglk  der  Philoaophen 
Kant,  Fichte,  Uerbart,  Branswick,  1843 ; Vorachule  der  Ethik,  Mitau,  1315 ; Entwurf  der  Logik,  Mitan 
and  Leipsic,  1310 ; Die  CniveraUdt  und  daa  Univeraitdlaatudium,  Mitau,  1848 ; Geachickte  der  grieck,  Pkitoao- 
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phU  mr  UeberaiclU,  liepetUlon  und  OHentlruna,  First  Division : “ History  ol  the  Theorcticnl  Philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,”  Leipsio,  1864 ; Second  Division,  Section  I. ; “ History  of  the  Practical  Philos,  of  the  Greeks 
hofore  AristoUe,”  ibid.,  1801 ; Der  Vorlrag  der  Logik  und  seiti  didaktiadter  Worth  fur  die  Uitiversitiits- 
etudien  mit  beaonderer  Ritckalcht  auf  die  Natttricisaenacluiflen  (from  the  Fiid.  Revue),  Berlin,  1868; 
Enieliungafragen,  Leips.,  1809;  Der  CauaaUtdlabegriff  und  aein  metaphya.  Gebrauch  in  der  Naiunoiaaeii- 

F Xante  Die  Rellgionaphiloaophie  vom  Standpunkte  der  Philoaophie  Derbart'a,  Part  I. : “ Religions 
Philos’,  fr'om  a Dnivorsal  Pomt  of  View,”  Elbing,  1840;  Part  II.:  “Philosophy  of  Christianity,”  Leipslc, 
1862 ; Die  Wlaaenachciften  und  UniveraUalastudien  den  ZeiCbewegungen  gegenilber  (an  address),  Komgs- 
berg’l848-  Der  Spinoziamua  ala  unendiichea  Revolutionsprincip  und  aein  GegemWa  (an  address),  ibid., 
184s';  Ptidagogiachea  Gutachten  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner  CoJiferem  fUr  hvlierea  ScAulweaen, 

KUnlgsberg,  1849.  . 

G.  Tepo.  Die  praktiechen  Ideen  nach  Herbart,  in  the  Easter  Progr.  of  the  Emdon  Gynmasium,  1864,  and 
as  on  independent  oposoule.  Leer  and  Emden,  1801.  [Cf.  also  below,  Appendbc  III,,  ad  § 134.— Xr.] 

0.  A.  Thilo.  Die  Wiaaenachaftlichkeit  der  modernen  apecul.  Tlieologie  in  ihren  Prlnciplen  beleuchtet, 
Leipsio  1861  • Die  StahVache  Rechta-  und  Staatalehre  in  ihrer  Unwiaaenschafllichkeit  dargethan,  in  the  Kidt. 
Zeuachr.  fur  die  geaammte  RecUawtaa.,  Heidelberg,  1867,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  386^ ; Die  GrundirrlhUmer  dea 
roeallamua  in  ihrer  Entwickelung  von  Kant  bia  ITegel,  in  the  Zeitachr.f.  ex.  Ph.,  Vol.  I.,  and  other  essays 
in  the  same  periodical ; Die  theologiairende  Rechta-  und  Staatalehre,  mil  beaonderer  RUckaichtauf  die  Rechta- 
aneichten  Stahla,  Leipslc,  1801 ; Ueber  Schopenhauer'aeth.  Atheiamua,  Leips.,  1808. 

Carl  Thomas.  Splnozce  ayat.  philoa.  delin.,  Konigsb.,  1836 ; Spinoza  ala  MelaphyaOcer,  Konigsberg, 
1840 ; Spinoza'a  Indtvidmliamua  und  Pantheiamua,  ibid.,  1848 ; Die  Theorie  dea  Vorkehra,  Part  I. : “Fun- 
damental NoUons  of  the  Theory  of  Goods,”  Berlin,  1841. 

0.  A.  D.  Unterholzner.  Jurialiache  Abhandlungen,  Munich,  1810.  (The  fourth  of  theso  “ Juristical 
Essays”  develops  the  philosophical  principles  of  a penal  system  with  special  reference  to  Herbart  s proctiool 
philosophy.) 

Theodor  Vogt.  Form  und  Gehalt  in  der  uEathetik,  Vienna,  1805. 

Wilh.  Fridolin  Volkmann.  Grundriaa  der  Paychologie  vom  Standpunkte  dea  philoa.  Realiamua  ana  und 
nach  genetlacher  Melhode,  HaUe,  1850;  Die  GrundzUge  der  Ariatoteliachen  Paychologie,  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Imper.  Bohem.  Scientific  Assoc.,  Scries  V.,  VoL  10,  Prague,  1858;  Ueber  die  Prlnciplen  v. 
Methoden  der  Paychol,  in  Zeitachr.f.  ex.  Ph.,  II.,  1801,  pp.  33-71.  [Volkmann’s  “ Outlines  of  Psychology” 
are  commended  for  the  account  of  psychological  literature  which  they  contain,  among  other  things. — Tr.) 

J.  H.  IV.  Waitz.  Die  Bauptlehren  der  Logik,  Erfimt,  1840. 

Theodor  Waitz.  Grundlegung  der  Paychologie,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1846 ; Lehrbuch  der  Paychologie 
ala  Naturwiaaenachaft,  Brunswick,  1849 ; Allgemeine  Padagogtk,  ibid.,  1852 ; Der  Stand  der  Partelen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  Paychologie,  in  the  AUg.  Monataachr.  f.  IFi’ss.  u.  Lilt.,  Brunswick,  Oct.  and  Nov. , 1862,  and 
August,  1853.  Anthropologic  der  Naturvolker,  Leipsic,  1869  seq  (continued  ou  the  basis  of  the  author’s 
MSS.,  by  G.  Gerland).  [Introduction  to  Anthropology,  translated  from  the  German  of  T.  Waitz  by  J.  F. 
CoUingwood,  London,  1803. — Tr.) 

W.  Wehrenpfennig.  Die  Verachiedenhell  der  ethiachen  Prlnciplen  bel  dC7i  Ilellenen  und  Hire  Erkld- 
rungagrilnde.  Programme  of  the  Joaohimsthal  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  I860. 

Thcod.  Wittstein.  Neue  Behandlung  dea  math.-paychol.  Problema  von  der  Beioegung  elnfacher  Vor- 
atellungen,  welche  nach  einander  in  die  Seele  eltitreten,  Hannover,  1845 ; Zur  Grundlegung  der  math.  Pay- 
chologie, in  the  Zeitachr.  fUr  exacte  Philoa.,  VII.,  1869,  pp.  341-368.  Wittstein’s  hypothesis  in  regard  to  tho 
mutual  arrest  of  ideas,  is  that,  if  two  ideas,  a and  b,  ore  completely  opposed  to  each  other,  the  part  of  a which 

will  bo  arrested,  is  expressed  by  — , and  the  part  of  b which  is  arrested  is  expressed  by  , so  that  there 

a-p6  a-tb 


remains  of  a only  ° ^ ^ of  b only  ^ accordingly,  of  two  ideas  completely  opposed  to 

a-|-6  a-\-b 

each  other  (and  so  also  of  two  which  are  but  partially  opposed),  tho  stronger  may  completely  drive  the  weaker 
out  from  consciousness ; in  tho  case  of  complete  opposition,  the  “ threshold- value  ” for  the  weaker  idea  (6)  is 


Xa(V6—l)  = 0.0.618. 

Ernst  Friedr.  Wynoken.  Daa  Naturgeaetz  der  Seele,  Oder  nerbart  und  Schopenhauer,  eine  Syntheaa 
(Inaug.  Dissert,  at  GUttingen),  Hannover,  1869. 

Tulscon  Ziller.  Ueber  die  von  Puchta  der  Daratellung  dea  romlachen  Rechta  zu  Orunde  gelegten  rechts- 
philoaophiachen  Anaichten,  Leipsio,  1863;  Elnleitung  in  die  allgemeine  Pildagogik,  Lcipsic,  1866;  Die 
Reglerung  der  Kinder,  Leipsio,  1867 ; Grundlegung  zur  Lehre  vom  erziehenden  Unterrlcht,  Leipsic,  1865 ; 
Ilerbart'ache  Reliqulen,  ib.,  1871. 

Rob.  Zimmermann.  Leibnitz'a  Alonadologle,  German  translation,  with  an  essay  on  L.’s  and  Ilerbart’s 
theories  of  external  processes,  Vienna,  18-17 ; Leibniz  und  Uerbart,  eine  Vergleichung  ihrer  Monadologien, 
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Vienna,  1819 ; nn  artiolo  on  Bobmno's  Scicntlao  Character  nnd  pUUos.  importanec,  in  the  Rcporte  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  philos.-hist.  section,  Oot,  1819;  on  Some  Logical  Defects  in  Spinoza’s  Ethics, 
ibid.,  Oct.,  1850,  nnd  April,  1861 ; on  Cardinal  Nicolans  Ciisanus  ns  a Forerunner  of  Leibnitz,  ibUl., 
April,  1852 ; on  Leibnitz’s  Conceptnalism,  ibUl.,  April,  1854 ; on  Leibnitz  nnd  Lessing,  a Study,  ibid..  May, 
1855 ; Das  Dechtsprincip  bei  Leibnitz,  Vienna,  1852 ; Ueber  das  Tragische  and  die  Tragbdie,  ibid.,  1850  ; 
Oeschichte  der  .^sthetik  als  pMlosophischer  M'issenschctft,  ibid.,  1858 ; Schiller  als  Denker,  etn  Vortrag 
zur  Feler  settles  VXtjahrigen  Qeburlslages,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Imp.  Bohom.  Scieutif.  Assoc.,  Scries  V., 
Vol.  II.,  Prague,  1859;  Philosophlsche  Propadeuitk,  Vienna,  1852,  3d  cd.,  1807  (containing  Prolegomena, 
Logic,  Empirical  Psj’chology,  and  Introduction  to  Philosophy) ; PhilosopIUe  nnd  Erjahrung,  eine  AtUrUts. 
rede,  Vienna,  1861 ; Allgemeine  jEslhetik  als  Formwlssenschgft,  Vienna,  1866  (goes  with  the  Oesch.  der 
.iEsth.,  under  the  common  title  of  jEsihetlk,  the  former  being  the  “ hlstorioo-critical  ” and  the  latter  the 
“ systemntio  ” part). 

Upon  tho  basis  of  logical  and  metaphysical  speculations  akin  to  those  of  Herbart,  A.  Spir  has  developed 
n doctrine  resembling  that  of  Parmenides,  in  Die  Wahrheit,  Leips.,  1867;  Andeutungen  zu  einem  wider- 
spmchslosen  Denken,  ib.,  1868 ; Forschung  nach  der  Qewissheit  in  der  Erkenntnlss  der  ’Wirklichkelt,  ibid., 
1868 ; A'tfrea  Darstellung  der  Grutidiilge  elner  philosophischen  Anschauungsweise,  ibid.,  1809 ; Ervrt, 
einer  philos.  Grundeinsiche,  ibid.,  1809;  ICieine  Schriften,  «>.,  1870. 


The  doctrine  of  Hermann  Lotze  is  similar  to  that  of  Herbart,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  although  Lotze  justly  protests  against  being  termed  a Iler- 
bartian,  since  he  accounts  for  tho  possibility  of  the  co-existence  and  the  phenomenal 
interaction  of  the  numerous  essences  (monads)  by  reference  to  the  necessary  unity  of  a 
substantial  cause  of  the  world,  to  the  activity  of  an  original,  essential  unity  in  aU  real 
things.  The  Infinite,  says  Lotze,  is  the  One  Power,  which  has  given  itself,  in  the  whole 
world  of  spirits,  numberless  accordant  modes  of  existence.  All  monads  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  the  Absolute.  Mechanism  is  the  form  of  finite  existence,  the  form  which  the 
one  real  essence  gives  to  itself. 

Lotze.  ALelaphysik,  Lcipac,  1841 : AUg.  Pathologie  nnd  Therapie  als  mechanische  Natnrwissensehaften, 
ibid.,  1812 ; Ueber  UerbarCs  Onlologie,  in  Fichte’s  Zeilschr.  f.  Phil.,  VoL  XI.,  Tiib.,  1843,  pp.  203-234  ; 
Logik,  Leipsic,  18J3 ; Allg.  Physlologle  des  korperlichen  Zebens,  Leipsic,  1861 ; Medicinische  Psycholngle 
Oder  Physiologic  der  Seele,  ibid.,  1862 ; cf.  Lotze’s  artiolo  on  tho  Vital  Force,  in  Wagner’s  DicUonaiy  of  Physi- 
ology ; Streitschriflen,  Leipsic,  1857 ; Mikrokosmus,  Ldeen  zur  Naturgeschichle  und  Oeschichte  der  Mensch- 
hett,  3 vola.,  ibid.,  1856-6-1,  VoL  I.,  2d  cd.,  1868  scq. ; Oesch.  der  jEsthetik  in  Deutscldand  (Ilistory  of  .Esthe- 
tics in  Germany,  forms  a part  of  tho  “History  of  the  Sciences  in  Germany’’  [written  by  various  Gorman 
scholars,  and  published  under  tho  patronage  of  tho  King  of  Bavaria;  Domer’s  “History  of  Protestant 
Theology”  forms  a port  of  this  series. — Tr.]),  Munich,  1868. 

[Rudolph  Hermann  Lotze  was  bom  May  21,  1817,  at  Bantzen,  in  Saxody.  At  the 
University  in  Leipsic  ho  studied  medicine  and  philosophy,  graduated  in  both  depart- 
ments in  1838,  and  qualified  as  a Docent  or  private  university  lecturer,  also  in  both 
departments,  in  1839.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  exlraordinarius  of  philoso- 
phy at  Leipsic,  whence  in  18-44  he  followed  a call  to  Gottingen,  as  professor  ordinwrius. 
The  wide  range  of  his  information  in  physical  (especially  in  physiological)  science,  and 
his  familiarity  with  metaphysical  speculation,  the  independence  and  discretion  of  his 
own  philosophical  investigations — a discretion  which,  but  for  its  foundation  in  know- 
ledge, might  well  be  termed  skepticism — and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style  as  an  author 
and  lecturer,  have  combined  to  secure  him  a high  eminence  among  living  German 
thinkers.  The  following  account  of  some  of  his  principal  works  is  translated  from  Erd- 
mann’s “ Compend  of  the  History  of  Philosophy”  : — 

‘ ‘ Perhaps  tho  fact  that  Lotze,  in  the  third  part  of  his  McUipliysik,  had  defined  sensa- 
tions as  acts  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  tho  soul  in  response  to  interferences, 
constituted  the  prime  occasion  of  his  being  reckoned  as  an  Hcrbartian,  notwithstanding 
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tlio  constant  polemic  which  he  carried  on,  in  this  hook,  against  Herbart,  and  of  the 
persistence  of  many  in  so  regarding  him,  even  after  the  publication  in  Fichte’s  Zeit- 
schrift  of  his  criticism  of  Herbart’s  Ontology.  At  last,  therefore,  in  his  StreitscJirifte/i 
[erstes  Ecft : Eeply  to  Fichte]  he  expressly  requested  that  he  be  not  classed  as  an  Her- 
bartian,  and  went  on  to  define,  with  equal  openness  and  correctness,  his  attitude  with 
reference  to  other  philosophical  stand-points  than  his  own.  He  here  explams  that  it 
wns  a lively  inclination  toward  poetry  and  art  which  first  moved  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  cause  he  felt  himself  more  drawn 
toward  the  great  circle  of  philosophical  views,  which  had  rather  been  developed  into  a 
characteristic  expression  of  general  culture  than  into  a completed  system,  by  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  But  the  most  decisive  influence,  he  adds,  was  exerted  upon 
him,  in  this  connection,  by  Weisse,  to  whom  he  owed  it  that  he  was  so  instructed  with 
regard  to  a certain  order  of  ideas,  and  so  confirmed  in  the  same,  that  he  has  never  felt 
the  existence  of  any  occasion  without,  nor  any  impulse  within,  himself  to  abandon 
them.  The  study  of  medicine,  he  continues,  led  him  to  feel  the  necessity  to  the  phi- 
losopher of  a knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  to  perceive  the  complete  untenableness 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrines.  It  was  to  this  knowledge,  or,  briefly,  to  his  knowledge  of 
physics,  and  not  to  the  preponderating  influences  of  Herbart’s  philosophy,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  realism,  his  doctrine  of  simple  beings,  his  perception  of  the  fact  that 
causality  implies  always  a plurality  of  causes,  etc.  If  any  one  philosopher  must 
be  named  as  the  one  who  guided  him  to  these  results,  then  he  w'ould  say  that  it  was 
Leibnitz,  -with  his  world  of  monads,  who  rendered  him  this  service,  rather  than  Her- 
bart, for  whom  he  feels  an  unconquerable  antipathy.  AVe  shall  scarcely  be  in  error  if 
we  reckon  as  among  those  beliefs  which  at  an  early  epoch  in  Lotze’s  career  became 
immovably  established  in  his  mind,  and  as  indeed  that  one  in  which  they  all  culminate, 
the  belief,  which  in  this  same  Strdtschrift  Lotze  designates  as  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine, and  as  nkin  to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Fichte — namely,  that  the  sulfieient 
ground  for  aU  being  and  for  aU  that  takes  place  in  the  universe  is  found  in  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  or  that  the  world  of  worths  [goods]  is  the  key  to  the  world  of  forms. 
Only  he  would  not,  with  the  elder  Fichte,  restrict  the  Idea  of  the  Good  to  the  province 
of  action ; on  the  contrary,  the  quiet  beatitude  of  the  beautiful,  the  sacredness  of  pas- 
sionless and  reposeful  mental  states  belong,  according  to  Lotze,  no  less  to  that  ideal 
world  which  awaits  and  demands  realization,  and  to  which  all  the  busy  haste  of  action 
is  related  only  as  a means  to  an  end.  Hence,  Lotze  terms  his  philosophy,  in  this 
regard,  by  turns  ideal,  ethical,  and  Eesthetic.  In  conformity  with  this  fundamental 
view  of  his,  also,  he  is  enabled  in  his  Metaphysik  to  define  his  stand-point  as  that  of 
teleological  idealism,  and  to  say  that  metaphysics  has  its  beginning  not  in  itself,  but  in 
ethics.  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  in  the  midst  of  aU  his  subsequent  ones  has 
been  too  much  forgotten,  Lotze  institutes  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  true  being. 
Such  investigation,  he  argues,  is  necessary,  because  as  man’s  ideas  change  and  he 
advances  in  culture,  his  views  as  to  what  it  is  that  possesses  true  being  also  change. 
The  investigation  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  being,  or  ontology.  Here  the  conceptions  of  being  and  of  essence  are  successively 
discussed,  and  then  the  connection  of  things  (through  relations  of  adaptation)  is  treated 
of,  the  result  of  the  whole  discussion  being  expressed  in  the  affirmation  that  that  alone 
is  truly  real  which  is  intended  and  is  required  by  the  idea  of  the  good  to  be  real.  The 
three  principal  conceptions  resulting  from  the  investigation  at  this  point  are  the  con- 
ceptions of  ground  or  reason,  cause,  and  end.  With  them  corrc.spond,  respectively 
(according  to  Lotze),  the  stand-points  of  Spinoza  (Hegel),  of  Herbart,  and  of  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  nature  ; and  the  defect  of  each  of  these  stand-points  consists  in  its  narrow- 
ness, in  that  neither  of  them  permits  more  than  one  of  the  conceptions  just  mentioned 
to  be  considered,  and  either  neglects  or  denies  the  validity  of  the  other  two.  By  far 
the  most  difficult  part  of  Lotze’s  Metaphysik  is  the  second,  which  treats  of  iihenome- 
nality.  Here,  as  constantly  afterwards,  he  warns  the  reader  against  forgetting  that 
phenomenality,  appearance,  implies  not  only  a something  w’hich  appears,  but  also  a 
being  to  whom  it  appears,  so  that  the  forms  of  phenomenality,  or  the  cosmological 
forms,  are  nothing  but  the  means  through  which  the  ontological  forms,  and  therefore, 
in  the  last  resort,  whatever  may  be  an  end  (intended),  may  be  made  visible.  They  are 
therefore  objective  appearances,  without  which  the  connection  of,  or  (in  other  -words) 
the  teleological  process  in  things  could  not  be  sensibly  perceived.  Since  these  forms, 
corresponding  with  the  three  fundamental  conceptions  of  ontology,  are  in  part  pure 
(mathematical),  in  part  reflected  (empirical),  and  in  part  transcendental,  it  follows 
that  a mathematical,  an  empirical,  and  a speculative  philosophy  of  nature  are  all  con- 
ceivable. Temporality  (from  which  the  notion  of  time  is  abstracted),  spatiality,  and 
motion  are  pure  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  while  matter  and  force  (in  the  physical 
sense)  are  reflected  forms.  Matter  and  force  are  illusions,  which  are  produced  through 
certain  configurations  in  the  sphere  of  appearance,  but  they  are  also  abbre-viations 
[symbols]  which  the  physicist  has  a right  to  employ.  Among  the  transcendental  forms 
of  sensible  intuition,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest  is  termed  mechanism,  or  the 
system  of  all  mechanical  processes ; in  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked  that  Lotze 
here  makes  no  distinetion  between  Mechanism  and  Chemism,  but  includes  under  the 
former  expression  aU  regular  causal  connection,  so  that  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to 
mechanism  but  teleological  connection.  Here,  already,  he  expresses  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  separation  of  the  mechanical  from  the  organic,  and  demands  that  all  organic 
processes  be  mechanically  explained,  that  a physical  physiology  be  built  up.  The 
beginning  or  first  disposition  of  organic  existence  will,  adds  Lotze,  it  is  true,  scarcely 
be  found  thus  explicable  ; but  in  regard  to  this  subject  no  knowledge  is  possible  ; we 
can  only  affirm  that  in  an  organism  once  existing  everything  proceeds  mechamcally, 
i.  c.,  according  to  physical  law.  The  last  question  of  cosmology — what  must  be  the 
nature  of  a being,  able  to  convert  the  objectively  external  and  its  action  into  an  inter- 
nal quality  (sensation)  ? — introduces  the  third  part  of  the  Metaphysics,  -which  treats  of 
the  plurality  in  cognition.  Here  the  subjective  nat-ure  of  the  categories,  their  application 
to  the  objective,  and  finally  the  deduction  of  the  categories  are  discussed.  The  princi- 
pal point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  Lotze  objects  to  the  course  of  those  -who  begin  avith 
the  usual  dualistic  distinction  between  what  really  (objectively)  takes  place  and  the 
act  by  which  it  is  knowm— from  which  the  result  naturally  arrived  at  is  that  the  world 
of  reality  is  quite  different  from  the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  regard  the  real  as  subjeet  to  categories  eontained  potentially  in  the  human  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  affirms  Lotze,  the  process  of  knowing  is  itself  a part  of  thai^ which 
takes  place  and  is  known  ; it  is  only  when  the  -vibrations  of  ether  have  been  trans- 
formed by  us  into  colors,  that  we  have  the  (whole)  real  object ; hence  the  inquiry 
respecting  that  which  the  kno-wing  soul  adds  to  the  affections  coming  to  it  from  with- 
out, t'.  e.,  the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  not  precede,  but  form  a part  of  metaphysics. 
Since  what  is  termed  the  objective  is  but  one  port  of  the  realm  of  reality , it  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  categories,  as  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  which  is 
occupied  with  being  has  underlying  it  the  same  relations  as  being  itself.  Just  as  the 
ultimate  reason  (ground)  of  the  concurrence  of  causes  (of  causts  and  concama,  accordmg 
to  the  older  metaphysics)  to  the  production  of  an  effect  is  contained  in  the  end  (pur- 
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pose)  of  the  effect,  so  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  harmony  between  the  toowi^ 
Bubiect  and  the  known  existence  (the  seeing  eye  and  the  vibrations  of  ether)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  supreme  end  of  things  and  in  Him  who  proposed  it,  and  the  highest  work 
of  speculation  wonld  be  accomplished- and  only  then  would  it  be  accomphshed  if 
everything  could  be  exhibited  as  the  realization  of  divine  purposes,  or  could  be  deduced 
from  the  absolute.  The  modem  idealism,  continues  Lotze,  of  Schelling  and  Hegel 
attempted  this ; perhaps  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  attempt  lay  in  the  fact  that 
more  was  aimed  at  than  human  force  can  accomplish;  a sufidcient  and  certain  reason, 
however,  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  so  despised  mechanism,  i.  e.,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  immanent  regularity  (uniformity  according  to  law)  of  the  interactions 
of  forces,  through  which  alone  any  real  action  is  possible,  that  they  at  last  asserted 
what  was  physically  impossible,  because  it  seemed  idealistically  desirable.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  laws  and  connections  of  things  is  repeatedly  declared  by  Lotze 
to  constitute  the  subordinate  side  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Indeed,  in  his  Streitschrift 
against  Fichte  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  contrast  such  investigation  with  philosophy  as 
ita  opposite  and,  accordingly,  to  designate  as  non-phUosophical  those  works  of  his  in 
which  he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  body  and  soul  me- 
chanically, or  seeking  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  physical  and  chemical  laws 
Icnown  to  us  will  suface— without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a vital  force  distinct 
from  the  soul,  or  of  a superior  power,  working  in  view  of  ends— to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  healthy  and  of  diseased  life.  But  in  this  judgment  of  these  works  he  is 
•svrong.  For  not  only,  as  he  mentions  with  just  satisfaction,  has  he  exerted  a perma- 
nent influence  among  physiologists  ; psychologists  as  well  have  felt  themselves  materi- 
ally aided  by  these  works.  The  works  alluded  to  are  the  work  on  Pathology,  the 
article  on  Life  and  Vital  Force,  his  Physiology,  and  his  Medical  Psychology.” 

“In  the  Pathology  Lotze  seeks  to  show  that  the  processes  observable  iu  the  living 
body  are  not  distinguished  from  the  physical  processes  of  inanimate  nature  by  any 
fundamental  difference  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  forces  at  work, 
but  by  the  arrangement  of  the  points  of  attack  which  are  presented  to  these  forces, 
and  upon  which  here,  as  universally,  the  shape  of  the  final  result  depends.  In  the 
first  book  the  ground  is  taken  that  by  the  ‘ vital  force  ’ we  are  not  to  understand  a 
distinct  force,  but  rather  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  numerous  partial  forces,  acting 
under  given  conditions.”  . . . . “ He  shows  physiologists  and  psychologists  how  many 
links  in  their  chains  of  ratiocination  are  yet  wanting,  and  how  many  possibilities  are 
not  excluded  from  their  reasonings,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  confess  that  many  con- 
siderations have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  Perhaps  this  relative  ab- 
sence of  dogmatic  statement  in  his  investigations  is  the  reason  why  a man  with  whom, 
in  point  of  profundity,  at  least  no  one  among  the  living  philosophers  of  Germany  but 
Weisse  [ob.  1806. — ZV.],  and  in  point  of  sharpness  of  discrimination  certainly  no  one 
but  George  can  vie,  and  who  is  also  so  far  superior  to  both  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
rhetorical  style  and  of  his  oral  delivery,  has  founded  neither  among  his  readers  nor 
among  his  auditors  a school.  He  is  perhaps  too  much  an  academician,  and  too  little  a 
professor,  to  have  a school.” 

In  the  General  Physiology,  says  Erdmann,  Lotze  shows — ^in  opposition  to  many  who 
had  employed  his  previous  works  to  confirm  their  position,  that  science  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  all  vital  phenomena  are  simply 
physical  and  chemical  processes  of  a very  simple  nature — that  this  position  is  in- 
correct. 

“ In  the  as  well  as  in  the  Physiology,  Lotze  had  repeatedly  intimated 
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that  the  animal  and  human  organisms  were  constructed  as  if  with  a view  to  their  re- 
ceiving impxdses  from  a soul  connected  with  the  organism.  These  intimations,  which 
had  been  neglected  especially  by  those  who  cited  Lotze’s  writings  in  the  interests  of 
materialism,  are  supplemented  by  a fuU  development  in  Lotze’s  Medical  Psychology, 
which  is  a physiology  of  spiritual  life  in  distinction  from  the  physiology  of  the  body. 
Like  aU  the  works  of  Lotze,  it  is  divided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first  treats  of 
the  general,  fundamental  conceptions  of  physiological  psychology,  the  fiirst  chapter 
being  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  with  constant  critical  refer- 
ence to  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  various  systems  of 
identity.  In  opposition  to  the  former,  it  is  shown  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  soul  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
vital  force — the  arguments  against  which  latter  are  here  summarized  and  expressed 
with  more  precision  than  in  Lotze’s  previous  works — ^but  that  the  fact  of  the  unity  of 
consciousness  renders  necessary  the  former  hypothesis  as  the  only  means  of  account- 
ing for  this  unity.  In  opposition  to  the  systems  of  identity,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
combining  of  ideal  and  real  attributes  in  one  substance  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  demand  for  real  unity.  To  both  materialism  and  the  systems  of  identity  the  stand- 
point of  spiritualism  [in  the  philosophical  use  of  this  term]  is  opposed  as  the  true  one, 
from  which  that,  which  materialism  regards  as  most  solid  and  certain,  viz.,  matter, 
appears  as  unreal.  What  we  know  to  exist,  namely,  is  not  matter,  but  numerous 
attributes  which  may  bo  expressed  collectively  under  the  name  of  materiality.  With 
regard  to  a large  number  of  these  attributes,  viz. , the  qualitative  attributes,  physicists 
themselves  confess  that  they  are  simply  relations  (to  us) ; as  for  the  rest  (extension, 
impenetrability,  etc.),  it  can  be  shown,  that  they  may  be  very  satisfactorily  explained 
as  relations  of  simple,  unextended  beings  [TFcsen].  If  now  we  also  bear  in  mind  that 
our  own  internal  states,  our  feelings,  etc.,  are  absolutely  certain  and  directly  obvious 
to  us,  and  that  an  ideal  interest  wUl  scarcely  feel  satisfied  with  the  view  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  aU  beings  are  nothing  for  themselves  and  exist  solely  for  others,  the 
only  tenable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  which  admits  only  the  existence  of  spiritual 
monads.  If  from  the  internal  states  of  such  monads  wo  could  deduce  the  relations 
which  produce  for  us  the  phenomenon  of  impenetrability,  etc. , psychology  would  be 
the  foundation,  or  rather  the  whole,  of  philosophy.  But  the  case  is  not  as  thus  sup- 
posed ; and  hence  we  must  assume  for  our  starting-point,  as  abbreviations  or  symbols 
of  that  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deduce  from  principles,  our  material 
existence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  psychical  existence  on  the  other,  as  co-ordinate 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  begin  by  drawing  a sharp  distinction  between  body 
and  soul.  Hence  we  must  first  consider  the  physico-psychical  mechanism,  and  this 
constitutes  the  subject  of  Lotze’s  second  chapter.  The  principal  point  of  importance 
in  this  connection  is  the  assertion  of  Lotze,  that  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body  is  in 
no  sense  more  incomprehensible  than  that  of  one  wheel  of  a machine  upon  another, 
nor  indeed,  less  so ; for  Jwic  motion  is  communicated,  and  how  the  separate  parts  of 
the  wheel  cohere,  we  also  do  not  Imow ; the  known  fact  is  simply,  in  each  case,  that  a 
phenomenon  in  the  one  object  or  part  depends  upon  a process  in  the  other.  Hence 
Lotze  not  unwillingly  terms  his  point  of  view  the  occasionaUstic,  but  gives  his  readers 
to  understand  that  the  spiritualistic  doctrine,  characterized  above,  is  better  adapted 
for  a thorough  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration  than  any  other ; 
souls  or  spirits,  immaterial  or  ideal  substances,  might  as  casUy  exert  an  influence  upon 
what  is  material,  as  imponderables  upon  ponderable  elements,  even  if  the  elements  of 
the  material  world  were  of  an  essentially  different  nature  from  those  of  the  spiritual 
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world ; the  difficulty  is,  of  course,  still  less  for  those  who  accept  the  abovc-mcationed 
spiritualistic  theory.  After  calling  attention,  to  tho  fact  that  bodily  aSections  aro 
necessary  for  the  soul,  in  order  that  it  may  convert  them  into  sensations,  and  then  by 
its  o^vn  independent  action  further  develop  and  elaborate  them,  Lotze  shows  in  detail 
that  for  some  of  its  operations  the  soul  only  needs  a conductor  (a  nerve-fibre),  for 
others  entire  organs,  and  for  still  others  neither  nerve-fibre  nor  organ,  and  affirms, 
finally,  that  the  probable  location  oS  the  soul-  is  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is 
\vithout  fibres,  since  it  is  neither  pesaible  to  find  a common  point  in  which  all  nerve- 
fibres  meet,  ncr  probable  that  the  separate  stimuli  arc  conducted  to  the  scul  in  com- 
plete isolation.  (How,  nevertheless,  the  soul  comes  to  have  sensible  intuitions  of 
space,  is  specially  considered  at  a later  stage  in  the  discussion.)  Tho  third  chapter 
treats  of  tho  nature  and  tho  fortunes  of  the  soul.  The  scale  of  animated  existence  is 
here  extended  farther  downward  than  is  done  by  Fechner,  it  being  asserted  by  Lotze 
that  even  tho  elements  of  the  material  realm  have  fepling.  On  the  other  hand, 
Fechner’s  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  souls  in  the  celestial  bodies  is  disputed,  tho 
theories  of  Herbart  and  Hegel  are  criticised,  and  tho  point  of  view  of  the  author  is 
defined  as  that  of  idealism,  which  teaches  that  everything  exists  because — and  only 
because — it  has  its  necessary  place  in  the  import  of  an  Idea  expressing  some  phase  of 
the  Good,  which  Idea  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  thing ; in  view  then  of  this  posi- 
tion, immortality  is  not  on  the  groimd  that  they  aro  such  substances  as  Herbart  as- 
sumed them  to  be — claimed  for  aU  souls,  but  only  for  those  which  have  realized  in 
themselves  such  a degree  of  goodness  [such  an  absolute  or  relative  value  in  the  order 
of  things]  that  they  cannot  bo  lost  to  tho  whole  to  which  they  belong.  That  moment 
in  tho  operation  of  tho  natural  forces,  when  the  germ  of  a physical  organism  is 
developed,  is  also  the  moment  when  the  substantial  ground  of  the  world  produces  a 
soul ; as  tho  bodily  affection  reacts  on  the  soul  and  occasions  in  it  the  having  a sensa- 
tion, so  here  the  act  of  generation,  proceeding  from  psychical  impulses,  furnishes  a 
sunilar  occasion  for  tho  action  of  God,  in  whom  every  thing  takes  place.  In  tho 
second  book,  which  treats  of  tho  elements  and  of  the  physiological  mechanism  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  the  soul,.  Lotze,  although  not  commending  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  yet  defends  it  against  the  criticisms  of 
Herbart,  and  shows  how,  in  addition  to  tho  power  of  the  soul  to  produce  sensations, 
in  response  to  nervous  irritations,  and  also  representations,  another  faculty,  not  de- 
rivable from  the  former,  the  faculty  of  having  feelings  of  pleasure  and  dislike,  must 
be  admitted,  and  still  further  the  faeulty  of  effort.  The  simple  sensations,  the  feelings, 
the  motions  and  propensities  of  the  soul,  and  finally  its  space-perceptions  aro  next 
discussed.  In  the  discussion  of  the  last  of  these  subjects,  the  most  interesting,  among 
so  many  interesting  points  developed,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
localize  the  objects  of  its  sensations.  At  first,  only  the  impressions  received  are  con- 
ducted toward  the  sensorium  in  a state  of  isolation ; finaUy  they  are  received  into  the 
fibreless  parenchyma  of  tho  brain,  within  which  tho  soul  exists  and  moves ; then  by 
the  aid  of  certain  local  marks  or  signs,  which  each  impression  has  assumed  during 
its  transmission,  it  is  possible,  as  Lotze  further  seeks  to  show,  for  the  soul  to  localize 
tho  objects  from  which  the  impressions  were  derived.  ...  In  tho  third  book  Lotze 
discusses  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  its  sound  and  diseased  states, 
treatmg  first  of  tho  states  of  consciousness,  then  of  tho  conditions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  psychical  life,  and  lastly  of  the  agencies  which  interfere  with  it.  The  most 
promment  among  the  topics  of  this  book,  aside  from  the  pathological  phenomena 
t erem  discussed,  are  consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  sleeping  and  waking,  the 
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flow  of  ideas,  self-consciousness,  attention,  moods  and  emotions,  as  also  their  reac- 
tion upon  the  processes  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  instincts,  and  congeni- 
tal, individual  talents. 

“ The  fact  that  Lotzc  in  this  work  left  many  of  his  investigations  uncompleted,  on 
the  ground  that  they  belonged  properly  to  a ‘ philosophical  ’ psychology,  was  enough  to 
render  any  one,  who  placed  a high  estimate  upon  his  importance  as  a philosopher,  al- 
most impatient  at  his  long  delay  in  fulfilling  the  promise  made  at  the  end  of  his  Physi- 
ology, that  he  would  enter,  in  a subsequent  work,  at  least  upon  ‘ the  boimding  province 
between  aesthetics  and  physiology.’  This  promise  he  at  last  fulfilled  in  his  Microcoa- 
inus,  in  which  he  furnished  the  public  with  ‘ an  attempt  at  an  anthropology,  which 
should  seek  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  entire  significance  of  human  existence  from 
the  combined  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  individual  life  and  of  the  history  of 
the  civilization  of  our  race.’  In  conformity  with  the  intimations  given  in  his  previous 
works,  Lotze  here  develops  fully  the  opinion  that  the  antagonism  between  the  ajsthet- 
ico-religious  and  physical  conceptions  of  nature  rests  on  a misunderstanding,  and  that 
it  disappears  when  the  physicist  admits  that  the  creation,  the  origin  of  things,  lies  be- 
yond his  ken,  and  that  his  science  must  confine  itself  to  the  realm  of  thmgs  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  when,  further,  the  reli- 
gious philosopher  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Creator  to  suppose  that  he  should  maintain  towards  the  things  he  has  created  the  rela- 
tion simply  of  a preserver,  i.  e.,  that  he  should  respect  the  laws  of  their  action,  as  im- 
planted in  them  by  himself,  or,  that  he  should  not  interfere  wth  them.  That  in  what 
is  said  in  the  first  volume — of  which  the  first  book  relates  to  the  body,  the  second  to 
the  soul,  and  the  third  to  life— of  the  conflicting  theories  of  nature,  of  mechanism  in 
nature  generally,  as  also  of  the  mechanism  of  life  in  particular,  of  the  structure  of  the 
anunal  body  and  its  preservation,  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  its  nature  and  its  facul- 
ties, of  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  forms  of  knowledge  as  subsisting  upon  relations,  of  the 
feelings,  of  self-consciousness,  and  of  the  will,  as  also,  further,  of  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  the  location  of  the  former,  and  the  interaction  of  both,  of  material 
life  and  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  soul— that  in  what  is  said  upon  all  these  topics, 
very  much  should  be  repeated  which  had  been  contained  in  Lotze’s  previous  works, 
was  but  natural.  Stfll,  one  who  has  read  those  works  will  never,  upon  coming  to  this 
one,  have  the  feeling  that  this  is  mere  repetition.  In  the  second  volume.  Book  Fourth 
(of  the  whole  work)  treats  of  man.  Book  Fifth  of  the  rational  spirit,  and  Book  Sixth  of 
the  ‘ course  of  the  world.’  The  five  chapters,  into  which  each  of  these  three  Books  is 
divided,  contain  the  development  of  numerous  topics  which  had  been  either  entirely 
omitted  or  only  briefly  suggested  in  Lotze’s  earlier  works.  This  statement  is  suffi- 
ciently verified  in  the  headings  of  these  chapters,  which  are  as  follows  : ‘ Nature  and 
the  Ideas,’  ‘ Nature  out  of  Chaos  ’ (in  this  chapter  the  question  is  raised  : why  then 
disorder  must  have  preceded  order?),  ‘ The  Unity  of  Nature,’  ‘Man  and  the  Brute 
Creation,’  ‘ Variety  in  the  Human  Species  ’ (Races),  ‘ Spirit  and  Soul,’  ‘ The  Human 
Senses,’  ‘Language  and  Thought,’  ‘Knowledge  and  Truth,’  ‘ Conscience  and  Morality,’ 
‘ Influences  of  External  Nature,’  ‘ The  Naturd  of  Man,’  ‘ Manners  and  Customs,’  ‘Va- 
rieties in  the  External  Life  of  Man,’  ‘The  Interior  Life.’  No  reader  will  be  disap- 
pointed who  expects  to  find  here  a very  rich  treasure-house  of  instruction.  But  let  hiin 
be  prepared  to  find  much,  which  may  have  appeared  to  him  as  beyond  doubt,  treated 
as  uncertain,  and  in  like  manner  much,  which  he  had  supposed  to  have  been  proven 
false,  represented  as  at  least  possible.  It  is  this  latter  which  led  the  materialists,  espe- 
cially, who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  count  Lotzo  among  their  oivn  number,  to  de- 
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nounce  him  as  aa  ‘ apostate.’  The  third  volume,  him  the  second,  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chapters,  each  five,  successively,  constituting  one  Book.  The  seventh  Book  treats  ot 
history  the  eighth  of  progress,  and  the  ninth  of  the  connection  of  things.^  In  no  part 
of  the  work  will  so  much  that  is  new  be  found  as  in  this.  At  the  very  begummg,  where 
the  creation  of  man  and,  in  this  connection,  the  constancy  of  natural  development  and 
the  theory  of  divine  interference  are  discussed,  Lotze  holds  up  alike  before  the  childish 
fear  of  so-called  believers  and  the  vain-glory  which  identifies  weak  hypotheses  with 
irrefragable  knowledge,  an  instructive  mirror.  Extremely  interesting,  further,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  opposite  view  of  Feohner,  is  Lotze’s  nominalistic  belief, 
which  comes  to  view  where  he  speaks  of  the  education  and  progress  of  humanity. 
Since  humanity  is  an  unreal  abstraction,  the  expressions  education  and  progress  have 
no  sense  except  under  the  supposition  that  individuals  continue  to  exist,  and  become 
conscious  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  coming 
generations.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  operative  forces  in  history,  Lotze 
discusses  the  question  of  freedom  or  necessity,  and  points  out  the  hoUowness  of  the 
arguments  which  are  drawn  from  statistical  observations.  The  external  conditions  of 
development  are  considered,  and  in  that  connection  the  question  relative  to  the  unity  of 
origin  of  the  human  species  is  ventilated — and  this  in  that  same  spirit  of  a seeker  after 
simple  truth,  which  restrains  one  from  all  premature  judgments,  of  which  Lotze  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  his  book  gives  constant  evidence.  Book  Seventh  closes  with  a 
thoughtful  review  of  the  history  of  the  world,  a review  which  renders  it  sufficiently  ob- 
vious why  Lotze  speaks  with  such  love  and  reverence  of  Herder,  and  as  the  result  of 
which  Lotze  utters  his  warning  against  the  attempt  to  write  a philosophy  of  history 
imtil  the  facts  of  history  shall  have  been  more  exactly  ascertained,  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  the  Oriental  nations.  With  a review  of  the  course  which  science  has  taken,  the 
eighth  Book  begins.  The  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  errors  of  modem  idealism,  which 
asserts  that  thought  and  being  are  identical  and  that  the  essence  of  things  is  thought, 
were  inherited  from  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  in  their  identification  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  placed  the  Logos  over  all  things,  and  thus  forgot  that  which  transcends  all 
reason,  and  must  and  oan  therefore  only  be  apprehended,  experienced,  with  the  whole 
spiritual  nature.  The  discussion  is  then  directed  to  the  subjects  of  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  labor  in  their  various  forms  and  degrees — including  the  modem  idea  of  ‘ busi- 
ness,’ which,  says  Lotze,  has  swallowed  up  aU  other  interests  and  has  taken  the  place 
of  labor — and  in  their  lights  and  shadows,  after  which  the  subjects  of  the  beautiful  and 
of  art  are  considered.  An  historical  summary  of  aesthetic  ideas  is  given,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  idea  of  the  colossal  is  assigned  to  the  Orient,  the  idea  of  sublimity  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  idea  of  beauty  to  the  Greeks,  elegance  and  dignity  to  the  Romans,  the 
characteristic  and  the  fantastic  to  the  JLddle  Ages,  and  the  ingenious  and  critical  to 
modem  times.  In  the  chapter  which  follows,  on  religious  Ufe,  the  cosmological  ele- 
ment is  designated  as  predominant  in  paganism,  and  the  moral  element  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  while  in  the  more  recent  works  of  philosophical  dogmatics  a returning  pre- 
ponderance of  cosmology  is  detected.  The  reason  why  the  Orient  was  the  cradle  of 
religions  is  found  by  Lotze  in  the  consideration  that  the  Oriental  eye  is  ever  directed  to 
the  Whole,  while  the  Occident  regards  rather  the  Universal  The  object  of  the  last 
chapter  in  the  eighth  Book  is  to  point  out  the  evidenees  of  progress  in  public  life  and 
in  society.  The  topics  treated  of  are  the  ‘ family,  and  states  founded  on  unity  of  race,’ 

‘ the  empires  of  the  East,’  ‘guardian  despotisms,’  ‘the  political  fabric  of  the  Greeks,’ 

‘ the  civil  commonwealth,  and  law,  in  Rome,’  ‘ the  independent  glory  of  society,’  ‘ra- 
tional and  historic  right,’  and  ‘postulates  that  can  or  that  cannot  be  realized.’  Lotze 
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opposes  decidedly  the  apotheosis  of  the  state,  or  the  regarding  of  the  state  as  an  end  in 
itself.  No  loss  decided,  however,  is  also  his  opposition  to  all  revolutionists  who  ignore 
existing  rights.  The  last  Book  of  the  entire  work  treats  of  the  ‘ connection  of  things,’ 
and  shows,  hy  uniting  all  the  previous  threads  of  the  investigation,  on  what  basis  aU  the 
inquiries  in  the  book  have  rested.  Naturally,  much  that  is  hero  said  is  nearly  related 
to  what  had  been  set  forth  in  Lotze’s  Meta/physm.  In  the  first  chapter  the  being  of 
things  is  considered.  The  ground  taken  is  that  all  being  involves  relation,  and  that 
therefore  absolutely  unrelated  being  is  contradictory ; that  the  relation  of  two  beings  to 
each  other  is  not  between,  but  in  them,  since  each  suffers  the  influence  of  the  other  ; 
and,  finally,  that  this  interaction  is  only  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a substan- 
tial’unity,  BO  existing  in  aU  individual  things,  that  their  mutual  actions  and  reactions 
may  constitute  states  of  a being  [Wesen].  In  the  second  chapter,  upon  the  sensible 
and  supersensible  world,  the  theory  of  space  previously  developed  in  the  Metaphysics 
—the  theory  that  space  is  the  form,  not  of  sensible  intuition,  but  of  sensible  intuitions 
—is  developed  minutely  and  compared  ivith  the  theories  of  Kant  and  Herbart,  and  it  is 
shown  how  the  place  of  a thing  in  the  realm  of  sensible  intuition  corresponds  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  inteUectual  order,  and  how  its  motion  in  space,  which  we  perceive  with  the 
senses,  corresponds  to  its  changes  in  the  same  order.  The  space-form  is  accordingly 
the  form  in  which  relations  and-since  it  is  in  relations  that  being  subsists-m  ivlnch 
being  appears  to  us.  In  the  third  chapter,  which  is  headed  ‘ Reality  and  Spirit,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  previously-mentioned  doctrine  of  spiritualism  rests,  are  given ; 
the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  the  demonstration  that  interaction- or  rather 
inter-passion-is  only  possible  betivecn  beings  which  are  able  to  observe  or  feel  this 
action  or  passion,  or  between  beings  which  exist  for  themselves  (are  conscious)  and 
that  hence  conscious  beings  or  spirits  are  the  only  real  things  existm^  There  foUoi^  s 
in  the  fourth  chapter  an  inquiry  respecting  the  personality  of  God  Here  the  relation 
between  faith  and  knowledge  is  briefly  discussed,  the  proofs  of  God  s existence  are  criti- 
cised, Fichte’s  arguments  against  the  personality  of  God  are  exammed  and  his  and  the 
pantheistic  notion  of  God  criticised,  and  it  is  shown  that  selfhood,  eMstcncc-for-seU 
[self-consciousness],  as  such,  docs  not  imply  the  existence  of  anon-Ego;  only  condi- 
tioned self-consciousness  impUes  such  existence.  [Personality,  argues  Lotze  does  not 
depend  on  the  distinction  of  a me  from  a not  me;  it  has  its  basis  m pure  Bclfhood  m 
bcL  for-or-to-self , self-consciousness-without  reference  to  that  whmh  is  not  scU , the 
personality  of  God,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  mvolvo  the  distinction  by  God  of 
himself  frL  what  is  not  himself,  and  so  his  limitation  or  finiteness  ; on  the  contrary, 
Set  personality  is  to  be  found  only  in  God,  whfle  in  aU  finite  spirits  there  ei^ts 
oSfa  wcI  .1  pe.son.litj;  the  finiteness  of  the  fin.1.  » 

nprsnnalitv  but  rather  a hindering  bamer  to  its  perfect  development, 
condition  of  Tl^Q-Tr]  The  closing  chapter  relates  to  God  and  the 

“ri™  S -afo-f  elil  «hs  Jthei.  .clntiontoGoa,.!  c,e.tion 
Ta  ot  the  o,l;in  ot  restitj  »d  of  evil,  of  the  good  o goods  ^d  »f  to™, 

and  lastly  of  the  unity  of  the  three  principles  [i.  e.,  of  the  ethical  IdcM,  of  t 

from  wHch  the  three  questions: 

end?  would  find  their  satisfactory  through  which,  and  the  ends 
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iliiiig,  from  whicli  it  shoTild  be  evident  that  in  the  realization  and  operation  of  matho- 
mathical  and  mechanical  laws  ethical  requirements  were  at  once  satisfied.  The  sum  of 
his  opinions  is  expressed  by  Lotze  at  the  end  of  this  [the  ninth]  Book,  whore  the  uni- 
versal is  described  as  everywhere  inferior  to  the  particular,  the  species  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  contents  of  the  realm  of  true  reality  are  restricted  to  the  living,  personal 
spirit  of  God  and  the  world  of  personal  spirits,  which  He  has  created.  Any  one  who  has 
read  attentively  Lotze’s  Mikrokosmus  wUl  consider  him  too  modest  in  what  he  says  of 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  Book  [his  objeet,  ho  here  says,  is  less  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  truth  of  a system  than  to  place  himself  in  a personal  relation  to  the  reader, 
as  one  who,  ivithout  assuming  to  arrive  at  fully-demonstrated  results,  nevertheless  finds 
in  reflection  and  in  conversation  upon  fundamental  problems  the  noblest  occupation  of 
human  life.— and  will,  notwithstanding  Lotze’s  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
assign  to  each  philosopher  a place  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  philosophy, 
surely  assign  to  him  such  a place,  and  that,  too,  by  no  means  one  of  the  lowest.  That 
our  presentation  of  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  ends  with  him,  shows  how  high  we  esti- 
mate his  rank  as  a philosopher.”  Erdmann,  Qnindriss  cler  Oeschichte  dev  PhUosoplde, 
Vol.  II.,  § 347,  11-13.— rr.] 

On  the  writings  of  Lotze  and  especially  upon  the  docti-incs  of  his  Mikrokosmus  ore  founded  tho  philo- 
Eophical  postulates  of  Wilh.  Hollonbcrg’s  Zitr  Jlellolon  uiul  CuUur : YortrUge  und  Avfsiilxe  (Elberfeld,  1807), 
and  of  his  Logtk,  PsycTnOlogie  und  EUiik  als  philos.  PropddeiUlk  (Elberfeld,  1869).  Hermann  Langenbock 
also  (see  above,  § 132,  Lit.)  folIowsLotze  and  in  part  Kant,  in  Das  Gelslige  to  selnem  ersteii  UMerschted  vom 
Pkgsischen  im  engeren  Stnne  (Berlin,  1808). 

Akin  to  tho  iEsthetics  of  Herbort  is  that  of  Ad.  Zoising  {Aeslhetische  Forsekungen,  Frankfort,  1865). 
Zeising  finds  in  tho  so-called  “golden  division,”  tho  division  of  a line  ( = 1 ) into  two  such  p.arts  (a  and  h) 
that  d : 0 : : 0 : 1 (whore  a = [3  — Vo]  h = X [ V5  — 1] ),  an  aesthetic  significance,  in  that  it  furnishes 

the  most  perfect  mean  between  absolute  equality  (1:1)  and  absolute  diversity  (1 ; 0),  or  between  expression- 
less symmetry  and  proportionle.ss  expression,  or  between  rigid  regularity  and  unregulated  freedom. — P.  A. 
von  Hartfjcn,  in  his  attempt  at  a critical  reformation  of  Herbart’s  philosophy,  assumes  ground  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  on  which  Herbart’s  doctrine  re-sts.  His  works  are : Methods  der  wisa.  Darstellung,  Hallo, 
ISOS ; Orundlcgung  von  Aeslhetlk,  Moral  und  Erzlehung,  ibid.,  1869 ; Vnterauchnngen,  fiber  Psychologle, 
ibid.,  1869 ; Untersuchungen  Uber  Logik,  ibid.,  1809 ; Crunibiige  da'  Wissenschaft  des  Qliicks,  Malle,  1809. 

The  Spinozistic-Kantian  idea  that  soul  and  body  are  but  two  different  modes  of 
the  appearance  of  one  real  subject  (according,  namely,  as  it  is  apprehended  from 
without  or  from  within,  through  the  senses  or  through  self-consciousness),  is  combined 
with  a doctrine  of  atomism,  in  which  the  author  inclines  toward  the  conception  of 
each  atom  as  a spaceless  or  punctual  essence,  but  not  limiting  the  “ soul  ” to  a single 
atom,  and  with  the  doctrine  that  tho  various  celestial  bodies,  as  well  as  the  universe, 
have  souls,  by  Gustav  Theodor  Feohner,  physicist  and  philosopher.  Fechner  de- 
cidedly rejects  Hegelianism,  which  ho  regards  as  “ in  a certain  sense  the  art  of  unlearn- 
ing how  to  reason  correctly.”  In  his  Psychophysics  Fechner  teaches  how  to  measure 
the  intensities  of  sensations  by  reference  to  the  force  of  the  stimuli,  which  force  can 
bo  physically  measured,  on  tho  basis  of  what  he  terms  “Weber’s  law  ” (but  which  may 
bo  more  correctly  termed  Fechner’s  law).  Before  Fechner’s  time,  Daniel  Bemonilli, 
in  his  essay  Pc  mensura  sortis  (Acad.,  Petersburg,  1738),  and  Laplace  (who  had 
made  use  of  the  expressions  fortune  physique"  and  fortune  morale")  had  taught 
that  the  increase  of  satisfaction  through  outward  gain  (at  least  within  certain  limits) 
was  in  proportion,  circumstances  in  other  respects  being  like,  to  the  relation  of  this 
gain  to  tho  previous  possession,  and  that,  therefore,  if  tho  possession  increased  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  the  satisfaction  would  increase  in  an  arithmetical  progression 
(or  according  to  a logarithmic  proportion) ; analogous  results  had  been  arrived  at  by 
21 
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Eulor,  witli  reference  to  tlie  perceptions  of  pitch  in  tone  and  the  corresponding  num  • 
bers  of  vibrations,  while  Delezenne,  in  the  Recueil  des  tramux  cle  la  soc.  de  LiUe  (1827) 
and  in  Fechner’s  Repertoriwm  der  Experimentalphysik  (I.,  p.  341,  1832),  and  Ernst 
Heinrich  Weber,  in  Rud.  Wagner’s  Ilandw.  der  Physiologie  (III.,  2d  Div.,  p.  559  seq.), 
had  announced  that  the  modification  of  a sensation  was  proportional  to  the  relative 
variation  in  the  stimulus  (to  the  relation  of  the  increase,  or  other  modification,  of  the 
stimulus  to  the  original  stimulus),  having  reference  to  the  detennination  of  variations 
of  weight  through  the  sense  of  pressure,  and  to  the  comparison  of  lengths  (in  lines) 
and  of  variations  in  musical  pitch.  Fechner  now  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  numerous 
observations,  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  was  a universal  law,  that  constant  differ- 
ences in  the  intensities  of  sensations  correspond  to  constant  quotients  of  the  intensities 
of  the  stimuli,  and  in  particular  that  the  slightest  perceivable  differences  in  the  inten- 
sities of  the  sensations  (which  differences  are  assumed  by  Fechner  to  have  constantly 
the  same  magnitude)  are,  within  certain  limits,  necessarily  accompanied  by  like  rela- 
tive differences  in  the  intensities  of  the  stimuh  {i.  e.,  by  like  quotients  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  previous  stimulus  by  the  increment  which  it  has  received).  If 
various  stimuli,  the  intensities  of  which  form  a geometrical  series,  act  upon  the  same 
sense,  the  result  is  sensations  whose  intensities  form  an  arithmetical  series.  The 
intensities  of  the  sensations  are  to  each  other  as  the  logarithms  of  the  intensities  of 
the  stimuli,  when  we  regard  as  unity  the  “ threshold-value  ” of  the  stimulus,  i.  e., 
that  value  or  intensity,  which  being  reached  by  a stimulus  of  growing  intensity,  a sen- 
sation enters  into  (“  crosses  the  threshold  of")  consciousness,  or  being  reached  by  a 
stimulus  of  decreasing  intensity,  the  sensation  disappears  from  consciousness.  The 
increment  of  sensation  de  is  proportional  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  excitation, 

— . Hence  the  “ fundamental  formula”  de  = K—  (where  K is  a constant  quantity) ; 
r ^ 

by  integration  we  procure  as  “formula  of  proportion,”  e = K.  log.  r - K.  log  p 
(where  p denotes  the  threshold-value  of  the  stumdus)  or  c = K log.  — . But  if  we 

take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  even  when  there  exists  no  external  stimulus,  the 
nerve  is  never  wholly  unexcited,  we  obtain,  when  the  intensity  of  the  external  excita- 
tion is  assumed  = Tq,  the  equation  de  = K _ . (Helmholtz,  however,  in  his  Physi- 

dog.  Optik  (g  21),  shows  that  the  exact  proportionality  alleged  by  Fechner  by  no  means 
exists  in  aU  cases,  but  that  instead  of  K we  must  place  a function  of  r,  which,  when  r 
increases  moderately,  remains  nearly  constant,  but  which,  when  r receives  a more  con- 
siderable increment,  tends  to  become  equal  to  zero,  since  in  the  case  of  very  violent 
stimuli  a Umit  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  sensation  no  longer  increases ; Helmholtz 
therefore  admits  Fechner’s  formulae  only  as  a first  approximation  to  the  truth.) 
Fechner  assumes  that  within  definite  limits  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  excitation  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  external  stimulus,  and  that  “AVeber’s  law”  is 
perhaps  strictly  true  for  the  intensive  relation  between  nervous  excitation  and  sensa- 
tion and  that  it  is  applicable  in  general  in  the  case  of  the  relations  between  the 
psychical  functions  and  the  bodily  functions  immediately  connected  therewith  (which, 
however,  is  very  questionable). 
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Fcchncr.  Pa.5  »oni  nacA  dfini  Torts,  Lcipsio,  1838,  2d  oA,  18CG;  Ueber  daa  }wchste  Out^ 

Loipsic,  184C ; Nanna  Oder  il  her  das  Seelenleben  der  PJanxen,  Leipsio,  1848 ; Zendaveata  Oder  iiber  die 
Diitge  des  Himmels  und  des  Jenseits,  Leipsic,  1851 ; Ueber  die  physlkalische  u/td  philosophische  Atomen- 
le/ire,  Leipsic,  1855,  2d  ed.,  1804 ; Elemente  der  paychophysOc,  Loipsic,  1800 ; Ueber  die  Scelenfrage,  Leipsic, 
1801 Die  drel  Motive  und  GrRnde  des  Glaubens,  Leipsic,  1803  ; cf.  Otto  Caspari,  Die  psycho-physisclie 
Betveaung  mil  Eucksicht  auf  die  Natur  Hires  Subsirais,  Loipsic,  1809.  Caspari,  in  this  opuscule,  oonlcssoa 
his  adhesion  to  the  fundamental  positions  of  Lotze  and  combats  Fechner. 


Of  essential  importance,  in  the  interest  of  philosophical  Itnowledge,  is  the  reduc- 
tion to  common  principles  of  natural  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  through 
positive  investigation. 

Joh.  Muller,  Fhysiologle,  Coblentz,  18-10 ; AIo.vnnder  von  Hnmboldt  (Sept.  14,  1TG9— May  0,  1859), 
/Cosmos,  Stnttgard,  1843-1802  [English  translation,  London  and  New  York] ; J.  R.  Mayer  (of  Heilbronn), 
essays  on  the  mechanics  of  heat  (published  collectively,  Stnttgard,  1807)  1 H.  Helmholtz,  Ueber  die  Erhalt- 
ung  der  Kraft,  eine  physikalische  Abhandlung,  Berlin,  1847,  Ueber  die  Weehseiwirkung  der  KaturkriXfte, 
etc.,  eln  populiir-wiss.  Vortrag,  Konigsberg,  1854,  and  comprehensive  works  on  optics  {I/andbucii  der 
physiolog.  Optlk,  Leips.,  1807,  as  vol.  ix.  of  the  Allg.  Encykl.  der  Physik,  edited  by  Gust.  Karsten),  and 
acoustics.  [The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,  edited  by  B.  L.  Youmans  (Now  York : Appleton, 
1805),  contains  a translation  of  Helmholtz’s  lecture  on  the  Interaction  of  Natural  Forces,  and  of  Maj-or  on 
Celestial  Dynamics,  and  on  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat— Tr.]  Wilhelm  Wundt,  Torlesungen  iiber 
rtie  J/e/ificAen- 7^^^d  TAierscele,  Leipsic,  1863,  and  Die piiysikal.  Axioms  und  Hire  Beziehung  zuni  Causai- 
prlnclp,  eln  Capitel  aus  der  Philos,  der  Nalurwissenschaften,  Erlangen,  1806.  In  the  latter  work,  on  the 
Axioms  of  Physics  and  their  relation  to  the  Principle  of  Causality,  these  axioms  are  expressed  as  follows : 1. 
All  causes  in  nature  are  causes  of  motion.  2.  Every  cause  of  motion  is  external  to  the  object  moved.  3.  All 
causes  of  motion  work  in  the  durection  of  the  straight  lino  uniting  the  point  of  departure  with  the  point  to 
which  the  operation  of  the  canse  is  directed,  or  the  “point  of  attack.”  4.  The  effect  of  every  cause 
persists.  5.  Every  effect  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  counter-effect.  6.  Every  effect  is  equivalent  to  its 
cause.  C.  J.  Karsten  (PAifosqpWe  der  Cfteniie,  Berlin,  1843)  is  to  bo  termed  an  anti-atomist.  From  the 
stand-point  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  Alex.  Naumann  has  written  a Grundriss  der  Thxrmochemle, 
Brunswick,  1809.  The  extension  of  astronomical  knowledge  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  celestial  bodies  by 
means  of  the  spectral  analysis  (soo  Kircbhoff,  Das  Sonnenspectrum,  1862  [and  H.  E.  Eoscoc,  Spectrum 
Analysis,  2d  edition,  London,  1870 — Tr.]),  must  exert  a controlling  influence  upon  philosophical  inquiries 
respecting  the  universe.  Bo,  also,  the  investigations  of  Wilh.  von  Humboldt,  in  the  science  of  language  and 
msthctics ; of  Hosoher,  K.  Heinr.  Ban,  and  others  in  political  economy ; of  Ihering,  respecting  the  spirit  of  the 
Homan  Law ; of  Hepp,  respecting  German  criminal  law ; Chr.  Heiuh.  Kiistlin’s  ICeue  Bevlsion  der  Grund- 
begriffe  des  Strafrechts,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Strafrechts,  etc.,  Vassali’s  Bechtsphilos.  Betrachlungen  iiber 
das  Strafoerfahren  (Erlangen,  1809),  H.  Hetzel's  Die  Todesstrafe  in  Hirer  cultiirgesch.  Entwicklung 
(Berlin.  1809),  and  many  other  works  by  the  representatives  of  various  departments  of  science,  relate  to 
philosophical  problems  or  arc  very  nearly  related  to  such  problems. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  followers  of  Beneke  is  Johann  Gottlieb  Dressier. 
Dressier  was  attracted  to  the  philosophy  of  Beneke  by  the  latter’s  theory  of  education, 
for  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  which  he  has  labored  successfully. 

J.  G.  Dressier  (died  May  18,  1807),  Beltrdgesu  elner  bessern  Gestaltung  der  Psychologic  und  P'ado- 
goglk,  also  entitled  Beneke  Oder  die  Seelenlehre  ais  Naturioissenschafl,  Bautzen,  1840-40;  Praktische 
Denkiehre,  ibid,,  1852 ; 1st  Beneke  Materialist  f ein  Beitrag  zur  Orientirung  iiber  B.'s  System  der  Psychologic, 
mit  liilcksicht  auf  verschiedene  Elnwurfe  gegen  dasselbe,  Berlin  1862 ; Die  Grundlehren  der  Psychologic  und 
Logik,  Leipsic,  1807,  2d  ed.  by  F.  Dittes  and  O.  Dressier,  1870.  Dressier  published  besides  numerous  essays 
in  pedagogical  journals  (particularly  in  Diesterweg’s  Pddagog  Jahrb.).  After  Benoke’s  death  Dressier 
edited  the  third  edition  of  B.’s  Manual  of  Psychology  (Berlin,  1801)  and  also  tho  tlurd  edition  of  B.’s 
Theory  of  Education  and  Instruction  (Berlin,  1864).  (0.  Dressier,  son  of  tho  former,  has  published  a 
compendium  of  Physical  Anthropology,  ns  a foundation  for  tho  Theory  of  Education,  Leipsic,  1868.) 
A popular  exposition  of  the  outlines  of  Beneke’s  Psychology  is  given  by  G.  Bane,  in  Die  neue  Seelenlehre 
B.'s  nach  methodlschen  GrundsStzen  in  elnfach  eniicickelnder  Weisefur  Lehrer  bearbeitet,  Bautzen,  1847, 
2d,  Sd,  and  4th  editions,  edited  by  Dressier,  ibid.,  1850  and  1854,  and  Mayence,  1805  (translated  into 
Flemish  by  J.  Blockhuys,  Ghent,  1859).  J.  R.  Wiu-st,  pedagogue,  applies  Beneke’s  psychology  to  tho 
theory  of  education  in  Die  zioei  ersten  SchuUahre  ,*  Wurst’s  Sjirachdcnktehre  is  founded  as  to  its  contents  on 
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Becker’s  GrammaCilc,  while  its  diclactio  form  is  derived  chiefly  from  Beneke.  Kummel's  contributions  to 
Hergang’s  Piidagog.  Eealencyclopddie  oro  founded  on  Beneke's  doctrines ; the  same  author  has  written 
various  articles  for  journals  devoted  to  the  theory  and  history  of  iicdagogio  science  (on  Herodes  Atticus,  on 
the  history  of  the  system  of  study  in  the  time  of  the  Antonincs,  Inthot/oArS./.  I’h.  u.  Pild.,  1870,  etc.).  In 
addition  to  educational  writings  on  tho  development  of  consciousness  by  Burner,  Dittes,  and  'Ucbcrwcg,  the 
following  works  have  issued  from  Beneke’s  school : Otto  Burner,  die  VTiUentifreiheU,  Zurechnung  und  Slrgfe, 
Freiberg,  1867 ; Friedrich  Dittes,  Das  Aesthetische,  Leipsic,  1864 ; Peber  Bellgion  und  rellgiusa  McmchetdiiUl- 
ung,  Plaucn,  1865 ; Ndturlehre  dea  Moralischen  und  Kunatlehre  der  moraliachen  Erziehung,  Leipsic,  1866 ; 
Ueber  die  siUHche  Fi-etbeit,  Leipsic,  1800 ; QrutidHsa  der  Ertlehtcnga-  und  Unterrichtatebre,  Leipsic,  1868,  3d 
ed.,  1871.  By  Ileinrlch  Neugeboren  and  Ludwig  Korodi  a Psychological  Quarterly  {Vierteljahraachrift  /dr 
die  Seelenlehre)  was  published  at  Cronstadt  from  1859  till  1801.  F.  Bchmcding,  Daa  OemiUU  (Gynmasial 
"■  Programm"),  Duisburg,  1868. 

A compound  of  Beneke’s  empiricism  and  Kanto-Fichtcan  speculation,  with  independent  modifications  by  the 
author,  is  furnished  in  C.  Fortlage’s  Syatem  der  Paychologie  (Leipsic,  1855),  Pagchologlache  Vorlrige  (Jena, 
1868),  and  Philoaoph.  Vortrdge  (ibid.,  1869).  An  empiricism  founded  on  tho  works  of  Bacon  is  presented  in 
O.  F.  Gruppo’s  Antdua,  ein  Briefioechael  uber  apeculailve  Phiioaophie  in  ihrem  Conflict  mit  M'laaenackaft 
und  (SjjrocAe  (Berlin,  1831),  Weiulymnkt  der  Philoa,  im  19  Jahrbh.  (ibid,  1834),  and  Gegentcat  t und  Zukunfl 
der  Philoa.  in  Deutachdand  (ibid.,  1865).  Gmppo  holds  that  tho  period  of  system-making  is  the  time  of  the 
childhood  of  philosophy,  while  investigation  characterizes  its  manhood.  Tho  empirieism  of  Beneke  is  not 
cmpirieal  enough  for  Reinhold  Hoppo  (Zuld7iglichkeit  dea  Empiriamua  in  der  Phiioaophie,  Berlin,  1852),  who 
terms  his  work  [on  the  “ Sufficiency  of  Empiricism  in  Philosophy  ”]  an  accomplishment  of  what  Locke  in- 
tended, namely,  an  elucidation  of  philosophical  conceptions,  with  a view  to  the  exact  determination  of  the 
sense  of  philosophical  questions,  and  so  leading  to  their  solution ; in  his  philosophical  doctrine  Hoppo 
approaches  most  nearly  to  Berkeley,  but  adopts  definitively  only  Berkeley’s  fundamental  doctrine,  that  tilings 
exist  only  in  the  ideas  of  spirits,  or  that  every  object  of  knowledge  is  tho  idea  of  a knowing  subject ; ho 
criticises  Berkeley  for  not  applying  abstraction  to  perception,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  tho  concep- 
tion of  thing.  R.  Hoppe,  Peber  die  Bedeutung  der payehoXoglachen  Begriflaanalgae,  in  the  Philoa.  Monatah., 
rV.,  Berlin,  1869. 


In  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  philosophical  parties,  a common  basis  of  philosophical 
knowledge  is  found  partly  in  tho  history  of  philosophy,  partly  in  single  philosophical 
doctrines  which  ore  no  longer  disputed  (mostly  in  the  province  of  logic),  and  partly 
In  those  results  of  the  positive  sciences,  and  especially  of  natural  science,  which  are 
Intimately  connected  with  philosophy.  It  is  tho  essential  merit  of  Adolf  Trendelen- 
burg, the  Aristotelian,  as  a philosophical  investigator  and  instructor,  to  have  gone  back 
to  these  common  starting-points  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  have  criticised  one-sided 
doctrines,  and  to  have  undertaken  to  reconstruct  philosophy  upon  weU-assured  bases. 
The  most  noteworthy  among  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Trendelenburg  is  his  theory  of  a 
constructive  motion,  directed  by  final  causes,  and  common  to  tho  external  world  of 
being  and  to  the  internal  world  of  thought,  so  that  thought,  as  tho  counterpart  of  ex- 
ternal motion,  can  and  does  produce  from  itself  d priori,  but  in  necessary  agreement 
with  objective  reality,  space,  time,  and  categories.  The  essence  of  things,  accordmg 
to  the  “ organic  theory  of  the  world”  (cf.  above,  ad  § 115,  p.  59),  is  founded  in  the 
creative  thought ; the  ethical  task  of  man  is  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  nature,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  task  thought,  arriving  in  man  at  self-consciousness,  elevates  de- 
sire and  sensation,  and  these,  in  turn,  impel  and  animate  thought.  Man  develops  his 
human  nature  only  in  the  state  and  in  history.  Legal  right  guards  the  external  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  realization  of  ethical  requirements  with  the  power  of  tho  whole 
[the  state]  ; it  is  the  complex  of  those  universal  miles  of  action,  through  which  the 
wbnlfi  find  its  members  can  be  preserved  and  developed.  The  extrinsic  [prac- 


craception  of  law  through  the  different  spheres  from  the  law  of  individuals  up  to  mter- 
national  law.  The  state  is  tho  universal  man  in  tho  individual  form  of  a nation  The 
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end  of  all  civil  constitutions  is  the  unity  of  power.  Character  and  the  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  of  humanity  is  the  moving-spring  of  the  world’s  history. 


TrondclenburH’s  philological  and  hietorical  writings  have  been  mentioned  above  (V ol.  i.,  §§  41, 40,  47,  Vol. 
ii.,  § 115  etc.).  In  addition  to  these,  mention  should  be  made  here  of  a work  extremely  valuable  for  didactlo 
purposes,  Tr.'a  Elementa  loglces  Aristot.,  Berl.,  1SJ6,  0th  ed.,  1SG8,  together  with  the  supplementary  ArlaJt- 
teru/igen,  (b.,  1842,  2d  ed.,  ISGl ; also  of  Tr.’s  principal  works,  the  Logisehe  Entersuehwigen,  Berl.,  18-10,  en- 
larged editions,  Leipsic,  1802,  1870,  and  Eatitrrecht  aiif  dem  Grunda  der  Ethik,  Leips.,  1800,  2d  enlarged 
edition,  ibid.,  1808 ; with  the  Logisehe  Untersuchungen  is  connected,  in  thought.  Die  logisehe  Frage  in 
JlegeVs  Sgslem,  Leips.,  1843,  and  with  the  NatutreeM,  the  Liieken  im  Volkerreeht,  ibid.,  1870.  Among  tho 
followers  of  Trendelenburg  are  Carl  Heyder  {Die  Arist.  n/id  UegeTsche  Dialektik,  1.,  Erlangen,  1845),  and 
A.  L.  Kym  (ZfegePs  Dialektik  in  Hirer  Anwendung  avf  die  Geseh.  der  Philos.,  Zurieh,  1819;  Die  Wellais- 
achauungen  und  deren  Conaequenzen,  ibid.,  1854 ; Trendelenburg's  logisehe  Unteraueh.  nnd  Hire  Gegner, 
in  tho  Zeitsehr.  fur  Philos.,  Vol.  54,  Halle,  1809,  pp.  201-317 ; seoond  article  in  tho  Philos.  Moruxtahefle,  iv. 
0,  1870).  Many  investigators  in  tho  history  of  philosophy  have  derived  from  Trendelenburg  a very  impor- 
tant stimulus.  Fr.  TJeberweg  {System  der  Logik  und  Geseh.  der  logischen  Lahreii,  Bonn,  1857,  3d  edition, 
ibid.,  1808  [translated  by  Lindsay:  System  of  Logic,  London:  Longmans,  1871. — Tr.] ) agrees  with  Tren- 
delenburg in  the  renewed  founding  of  logic  on  Aristotelian  principles.  [Tr.,  Kl.  Schrlften,  Lps.,  1871.] 


[Friedrich  Adolf  Trendelenburg  * was  bom  at  Eutin,  near  Luheck,  Nov.  30,  1802. 
At  the  Universities  in  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin  he  devoted  himself  to  philological  and 
philosophical  studies.  From  182G  to  1833  he  was  a private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Postmaster-General  von  Nagler.  In  tho  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a Professor  cx- 
tmordinarius  at  Berlin,  which  position  was  exchanged  for  that  of  a Professor  ordi- 
narius  in  1837.  In  1846  he  became  a member  of  the  Berhn  Academy,  and  he  was  its 
secretary,  in  the  “ historico-philosophical”  section,  from  1847  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  January,  1872.  “On  that  very  day  the  journals  announced 
his  decoration  by  the  King  as  a Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  his  eminence  in 
science  nnd  art.” 

The  general  bases  and  directions  of  Trendelenburg’s  philosophical  activity  have  been 
indicated  above.  The  following  more  special  analysis  of  his  fundamental  doctrines,  as 
set  forth  in  his  “ Logical  Investigations,”  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  distinguished  eminence  of  this  author  among  recent  German  philosophers. 

In  the  inti-oduction  to  his  work,  Trendelenburg  refers  the  repeated  failures  of 
philosophers  in  their  attempts  to  arrive  at  results  which  should  command  universal  ac 
ceptance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  of  philosophy,  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  so  generally  chosen  for  their  starting-point  the  whole,  the  universal, 
instead  of  the  part,  the  particular  or  individual.  (Their  procedures  have  been  too  ex" 
clusively  deductive  and  synthetic,  and  too  little  analytic.)  Our  author,  on  the  con 
trary,  proposes  to  begin  with  the  investigation  of  the  individual,  assured  that  a berin- 
ning  so  made  will  of  itself  lead  on  to  the  general  and  final. 

In  the  first  section  (of  the  second  edition)  the  general  topic  to  which  the  par- 
ticular investigations  are  to  relate,  is  defined  as  “logic,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
term,  as  the  science  which  lays  the  foundation  for  aU  other  sciences,”  or  “«7«7o- 
soplim  fundamentalis.''  More  especiaUy:  there  are  two  sciences,  or  philosophical 
disciphnes,  which  do  not  flourish  where  the  other  sciences  are  not  cultivated,  but 
to^  which  aU  other  sciences  necessarily  point-metaphysics  and  logic.  AU  the  special 
sciences,  namely,  have  to  do  with  a definite  portion  of  the  realm  of  things  being. 


Ooctrine.  was  prepared  before  the  appearanee  of  the  third 
wa  m OE  these  doetrines 

tho2riern;tieeb7H?b1“^^^^^^  herewith  given  is  perhaps  not  removed  by  tho  appearanee  of 
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They  do  not  treat  of  being  as  such,  which  is  common  to  the  objects  of  all  sciences, 
but  naturally  lead  to  tho  contemplation  of  this  common  element.  The  science 
which  considers  what  is  thus  universal  in  the  objects  of  all  the  sciences  is  meta- 
physics. (Trendelenburg  justifies  his  choice  of  this,  the  Aristotelian  and  more 
simple  definition  of  metaphysics,  on  the  gi-ound  that  other  conceptions  of  it,  such 
as  Kant’s  and  Herbart’s,  would  imply,  if  here  adopted,  an  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  to  be  instituted.)  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  special 
sciences  has  a method  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Yet  all  these  methods  are  but 
various  modes  of  manifestation  or  operation  for  a common  agent,  the  thinking  sub- 
ject, and  their  substantial  unity  is  manifested  in  the  nature  of  that  which  in  every 
science  is  sought  by  them,  namely,  the  necessary  and  universal.  The  special  sciences, 
therefore,  point  through  their  methods  to  a universal  science  of  that  thought  in  which 
they  have  their  origin.  Now,  that  necessity  and  universality,  which  characterizes  the 
results  in  which  all  real  science  ends,  is  a common  product  of  logical  and  metaphysi- 
cal factors,  or  of  thought  and  being.  The  theory  of  science,  or  ‘ ‘ logic  in  the 
broader  sense,”  wiU  be  that  science  which  considers  logic  and  metaphysics  in  their 
union  or  unity,  as  exhibiting  the  necessary  and  universal  correlate  and  rational 
ground  of  all  particular  thinking  and  being. 

After  a criticism  of  formal  logic  (in  section  II.)  and  of  the  dialectical  method 
(III. — one  of  the  most  successful  reviews  of  the  Hegelian  method),  the  special  subject 
of  these  investigations  is  more  precisely  formulated  (IV.).  The  ultimate  distinction  in 
human  knowledge  is  that  between  thought  and  being.  This  distinction  is  involved  in 
all  knowledge.  (Ulrici  criticises  Trendelenburg  for  assuming  that  this  distinction 
exists.  The  skeptic,  he  says,  denies  it,  and  a philosophical  investigator  should  begin 
by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  thought  alone,  and  the  grounds  of  certainty  and  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  Trendelenburg  [IV.  2]  cites  the  “ fact  ” of  the  existence  of  the  sciences 
as  proving  the  existence  of  knowledge,  terming  this  fact  “ the  basis  of  the  logical 
problem.”  But  the  analysis  of  knowledge  certainly  discloses  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  are  termed  thought  and  being,  subject  and  object.)  The  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is : How  do  thought  and  being  unite  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  result 
termed  knowledge?  “how  does  thought  get  at  being?  how  does  being  enter  into 
thought  ? ” Like,  said  the  ancients,  is  only  known  thi'ough  like.  Thought  and  being 
can  only  enter  into  union  through  some  element  common  to  them  both.  This  common 
element  cannot  be  a passive  quality,  for  then  it  would  effect  no  mediation  between 
thought  and  being.  It  must,  therefore,  be  some  form  of  activity  common  to  both. 
It  must  further  be  original  and  simple.  In  the  search  for  this  common  element, 
Trendelenburg  reminds  his  readers  that  the  path  to  be  followed  must  lead  (in  Aristo- 
telian phraseology)  from  the  more  knowable  for  us,  or  the  special,  to  tho  more  know- 
able  by  nature,  or  the  general.  (Fichte,  ScheUing,  and  Hegel,  then,  were  wrong  in 
beginning  with  the  unconditioned. ) We  can  conduct  the  search  in  two  ways.  ‘ ‘ Either 
we  may  analyze  the  activities  of  thought  and  of  things,  mth  a view  to  discriminating 
from  among  them  that  ultimate  one  which  forms  the  common  bond  of  imion ; or  we 
may  take  up  hypothetically  some  form  of  activity  disclosed  to  us  in  sensible 
experience,  and  inquire  whether  it  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  We  will 
foUow  the  latter  course,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  first  also  would  lead  to  the 
same  end.” 

Looking  now  (V.)  at  the  world  of  things,  we  find  all  activity  connected  with 
motion.  All  processes,  mechanical,  chemical,  organic,  arc  inconceivable  without  the 
idea  of  motion  in  space.  All  forms  are  the  result  of  motion  controlling  matter.  All 
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rest  in  nature  is  but  the  counterpoise  of  motions.  So  far  as  nature  extends,  motion 
also  extends. 

An  analogous  motion  belongs  to  thought.  The  motion  of  thought  is  the  counterpart 
of  motion  in  nature,  and  to  that  extent  identical  with  it.  In  distinction  from  external 
motion  in  space,  it  is  to  be  termed  constructive  motion.  This  ideal  motion  is  involved 
in  all  conscious  acts,  as  Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  by  the  examination  of  various 
typical  instances  of  perception  and  conception.  Motion,  then,  is  common  to  thought 
and  being,  and  the  first  requirement  above  indicated  is  thus  fulfilled  in  it.  It  is  also 
original,  uon-derivable,  and  manifests  itself  as  such  everywhere  in  nature  and  in  the 
processes  of  thought.  Finally,  it  is  a simple  activity,  which  can  “only  be  perceived 
and  exhibited,  but  not  defined  and  explained.”  Since,  then,  motion  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a principle  explaining  the  union  of  thought  and  being  in  knowledge,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  such  a principle,  and  it  remains  only  to  try  the  conclusion  by 
its  further  consequences  and  implications.  Trendelenburg  goes  on  next  (VI. ) to  show 
that  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are  not  necessary  to  the  conception  of  motion, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  flow  from  the  latter.  Time  and  space  are  pro- 
ducts or  phases  of  motion ; time  is  its  mner  measure,  and  space  its  immediate  exter- 
nal manifestation.  But  since  motion  is  common  to  thought  and  being,  it  follows  that 
time  and  space,  its  products  or  functions,  are  at  once  subjective  and  objective.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  accompanied  by  extended  criticisms  of  other  theories  of 
space  and  time,  particularly  of  the  Kantian  and  Herbartian  theories.  The  following 
section  (VII.)  treats  of  motion  as  the  prius  and  the  medium  of  experience,  mth  con- 
stant reference  to  the  actual  results  of  positive  sciences  or  to  other  theories.  The  con- 
structive motion  of  thought  is  exhibited  as  the  source  of  mathematical  notions 
(point,  line,  surface,  etc.)  and  principles.  Form  is  derivable  from  motion.  Matter, 
on  the  contrary,  or  a substratum  for  motion,  a something  to  be  moved,  cannot  {vs. 
Kant)  be  reduced  to  motion,  although  every  attempt  to  conceive  it  involves  the  con- 
ception of  motion.  In  fine,  then,  ideal  motion  is  the  source  of  d j)rion  notions,  whicli 
are  confirmed  by  experience  because  of  the  community  between  motion  in  thought  and 
motion  in  being  or  in  the  world  of  objective  reality.  The  d priori  activity  (ideal  or 
constructive  motion)  of  thought  is  involved  in  experience,  and  completes  experience. 
Ideal  motion  (VIII.)  can  observe  itself  (seLf-consciousness).  It  is  the  primitive  and 
univereal  act  of  thought.  It  may  observe  its  own  fundamental  consequences  and  re- 
lations, and  these  in  the  form  of  conceptions — elementary  conceptions — or  under  the 
name  of  categories,  will  express  truths  at  once  subjectively  and  objectively  valid,  be- 
cause founded  in  the  nature  of  that  (motion)  which  is  common  to  both  thought  and 
being.  But  “although  these  [categories]  are  derived  from  within  the  sphere  of  pure 
[d  priori  and]  sensible  intuition  [as  ideal  faculty] , yet  they  pervade  all  experience ; for 
the  d prion  is  only  w’hat  it  is,  through  the  fact  that  it  confirms  itself  in  regions  exter- 
nal to  itself  [in  experience]  and  reveals  itself Hence  while  we  deduce  them 

from  pure  motion,  we  shall  also  seek  to  confirm  them  by  empirical  observations.”  In 
this  way  Trendelenburg  deduces  from  motion  eight  “ real  ” (or,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term,  physical)  categories,  or  universal  points  of  view  under  which  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  regard  things,  and  that  are  at  the  same  time  forms,  under  which  things  must 
exist.  These  are  : causality  {causa  ejjlcicns),  substance,  quantity,  quality,  measure, 
unity  in  plurality,  inherence,  reciprocity  or  interaction  (involving,  therefore,  force). 
Of  these  the  first,  working  cause,  is  the  most  important  and  the  controlling  one.  But 
these  categories  do  not  cover  the  whole  realm  of  empirical  fact  (IX.).  The  pheno- 
mena of  organic  nature  disclose  a new  principle,  the  principle  of  design  or  final  cause, 
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in  which  the  order  of  terms  in  the  physical  category  of  (efficient)  causality  is  reversed, 
what  was  before  cause  becoming  now  effect,  and  vico  versa,.  In  the  case  of  physical 
causality  the  parts  precede  the  whole.  But  finality  implies  a precedence  of  the  whole, 
in  the  form  of  thought,  idea,  before  the  whole.  In  the  former,  being  determines 
thought ; in  the  latter, , thought  determines  being.  ‘ ‘ As  we  know  external  motion 
only  through  the  ideal  motion  in  the  mind  itself,  so  we  know  the  external  end  [causa 
finalis] , which  is  realized  in  nature,  only  because  the  mind  itself  proposes  ends  and 
can  therefore  reproduce  in  itself  ideally  the  ends  realized  in  nature.”  The  necessity 
of  admitting  the  presence  and  controlling  influence  of  final  causes  in  nature  is  indi- 
rectly demonstrated  by  the  incompetency  of  efficient  (physical)  causation  to  account 
for  all  facts.  Motion,  the  fundamental  natural  principle  common  to  thought  and 
being,  is  involved  in  the  new  principle  of  design,  and  takes,  so  to  speak,  design  up 
into  itself.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  respective  doctrines 
of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Spinoza  are  examined  and  criticised.  That  which  is  controlled  by 
a final  cause  external  to  itself  is  a machine  ; when,  on  the  contrary,  this  cause  is  in- 
terior and  realizes  itself  from  within  outwards,  the  result  is  an  organism  (X).  The 
interior  organic  end  (final  cause)  is  the  individualizing  principle  of  the  world.  The  co- 
incidence of  force  and  end  in  the  same  subject  is  the  condition  of  selfhood,  and  self- 
hood is  the  condition  of  individuality  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  In  such  indi- 
viduality the  psychical  is  manifested,  and  the  soul,  in  this  connection,  may  be  defined 
as  a self-realizing  final  idea.  The  soul  is  hence  not  a result  but  a principle.  Organic 
nature,  outside  of  the  human  realm,  is  unconscious  and  blind;  man  is  capable  of 
thinking  the  universal,  and  by  this  is  elevated  above  the  brutes.  The  organic  in  man 
rises  to  the  ethical.  The  latter  is  a higher  stage  of  the  former.  In  man  many  (par- 
tial) ends  at  once  seek  realization.  The  ethical  (whole)  end  must  control  them.  This 
control  is  effectuated  through  the  will.  The  will  is  “ desire  permeated  by  thought.” 
In  our  purely  animal  desires  we  are  guided  by  (individual)  sensuous  representations 
(notions)  as  motives.  The  wUl  as  such  must  be  capable  of  acting  in  response  to  the 
impulsion  of  (universal)  thought.  “The  ultimate  end  of  man,  to  which  all  other 
ends  are  properly  subordinate,  . . . and  the  ends  which  are  implied  ns  requirements  in 
this  ultimate  end,  are  subjects  only  of  thought.  The  will  never  becomes  will  in  the  fuU 
sense  of  the  term,  except  when  it  is  capable  of  acting  in  response  to  the  motive  of  this 
thought.  When  it  so  acts,  when,  therefore,  it  is  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  man, 
it  is  a good  ^\ill.  This  ability  to  have  for  its  motive,  in  opposition  to  the  desires  and 
independently  of  sensuous  motives,  only  the  good  as  apprehended  in  thought— this 
wo  term  the  freedom  of  the  will.”  Such  freedom  is  not  innate,  but  is  only  acquired  in 
the  course  of  development.  Hero  follow  discussions  of  Kant’s,  Schelb'ng’s,  and  Scho- 
penhauer’s theories  of  the  udll.  The  real  categories  acquire  in  the  organic  and  ethical 
realms  an  ideal  and  spiritual  significance  (XI.).  Negation  is  only  the  “ repellent  force 
of  an  affirmation”  (XII).  Of  the  modal  categories  (XIII.),  necessity  is  not  simply 
and  negatively  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  It  implies  fixed  points  of  judgment, 
from  which  this  impossibility  is  perceived.  It  involves  logical  and  ontological  ele- 
ments; it  is  “being,  permeated  by  thought ” (the  universal).  The  substance  of  the 
remaining  sections  (XIV. -XXIII.),  which  relate  mostly  to  specifically  logical  questions 
and  involve  extended  criticisms  of  conflicting  theories,  is  thus  summarized  by  Tren- 
delenburg (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  493-490)  : “ The  community  of  thought  and  being  is  further 
displayed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  thought  with  the  forms  of  being,  al- 
though they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
are  universal  and  the  latter  individual.  As  in  the  realm  of  being  substance  issues  from 
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activity  and  in  turn  activities  go  forth  from  substance,  so  from  judgments  spring  con- 
ceptions, and  from  conceptions  judgments.  The  relation  of  reason  [Grund\  and  con- 
sequence in  thought  corresponds  in  being  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Since 
in  the  judgment  it  is  the  activity  of  the  objective  subject  of  the  judgment  which  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  judgment,  demonstration  is  but  a sort  of  expanded  judg- 
ment. The  necessity  of  the  consequence  flows  from  the  points  in  which  thought  and 
being  meet  and  agree  ; for,  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  expression,  we  understand  a 
thing  only  when  we  ai'C  able  to  reproduce  in  thought  the  steps  of  its  development. 
The  development  of  a principle  gives  us  in  the  same  way  the  system  of  a science,  corre- 
sponding with  a given  sphere  or  section  of  the  world  of  reahty,  governed  by  a single  law. 

“ The  unconditioned,  to  which  the  systems  of  the  finite  sciences  point,  transcends  the 
conceptions  which  hold  good  for  the  conditioned  spirit  and  for  conditioned  things.  It 
cannot  be  told  to  what  extent  these  finite  categories  express  adequately  the  essence 
and  life  of  the  infinite.  Yet  what  is  necessary  in  the  sphere  of  the  conditioned  cannot 
be  accidental  in  the  sphere  of  the  unconditioned.  The  mind  is  indirectly  forced  to 
posit  the  absolute,  and  to  posit  it  in  such  form  that  the  world  in  its  unity  may  be 
viewed  as  in  some  sense  the  visible,  corporeal  counterpart  of  the  creative  spirit.  Hence 
we  must  apprehend  the  world  in  its  most  intimate  nature,  in  order  to  understand  God 
m his  essence.  To  this  end,  all  sciences  must  co-operate  for  the  building  up  of  an 
organic  philosophy  of  things,  a phOosophy  having  its  foundation  in  the  firm  ground  of 
the  individual,  the  particular,  and  in  which  nothing  real  is  divorced  from  its  correspond- 
ing thought  and  no  thought  is  without  its  realization — a philosophy  in  which  things  are 
exhibited  as  setting  forth  the  reality  of  the  divine  idea,  and  the  divine  idea  as  consti- 
tuting the  truth  of  things.  In  such  a philosophy  the  world  is  the  glory  of  God  and  God 
is  the  postulate  of  the  world.  Where  the  separate  scienees  work  in  opposite  and  hos- 
tile directions,  it  is  the  mission  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  their  dilfereneea  by  showing 
them  their  plaee  in  that  single  whole,  which  is  ruled  and  comprehended  by  mind  alone, 
and  so  to  direct  them  that  they  shall  all  appear  but  as  partial  manifestations  of  one 
orgiinic  idea  of  the  universe.” 

“Motion  becomes  the  organ  of  design.”  “ Design  [the  final  cause],  in  the  form  of 
foreseeing  thought  and  directing  wiU,  becoming  the  source  of  what  were  otherwdse  only 
blind  motion,  the  real  appears  as  subordinate,  logically  and  in  fact,  to  the  ideal,  and 
the  ideal  is  realized  in  the  real.  The  philosophy  whieh  seeks  to  demonstrate  and  to 
develop  this  view,  dispenses  with  the  equivocal  identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective, 
but  unites  and  harmonizes  realism  and  idealism.” 

In  Trendelenburg’s  “ Natural  Right  on  the  Basis  of  Ethies,”  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  are  stated,  and  man  in  his  various  relations  to  soeiety  is  considered. 
The  legal  and  moral  are  not  to  be  separated.  The  principle  of  ethics  is  the  idea  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  the  nature  of  man  in  the  whole  significance  of  its  idea  and  the  wealth  of 
its  historical  development  (see  Erdmann,  II.,  § 347,  8).  The  degree  to  which  Trendelen- 
burg follows  in  his  philosophy,  as  a loving  disciple,  the  ancients  (Plato,  and  especially 
Aristotle),  is  not  less  evident  in  his  ethics  than  in  his  Logical  Investigations,  and  is 
especially  illustrated  in  the  article  on  the  “ Antagonism  between  Kant  and  Aristotle  in 
Ethics,”  in  Vol.  III.  of  Tr.’s  Eistor.  Bcitrage  zur  PMlosopMe  (pp.  171-313).  This  arti- 
cle ends  with  the  following  theses  : — 

“1.  Kant  has  proved  that  the  universal  is  the  object  and  motive  of  the  rational  will. 
But  he  has  not  proved  that  the  formally  miiversal  must  and  can  be  a principle.  His 
proof  that  it  must  be  such  is  defective,  and  that  it  can  be  such,  i.  e. , that  it  possesses 
an  impelling  force,  he  has  not  attempted  to  prove. 
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Ib  tlie  direction  of  Aristotle  is  found  a principle,  which  unites  the  unircrsal  and 
the  special  (individually  peculiar),  not  a formally,  but  a specifically  universal. 

**  3.  Kant  has  proved  that  the  pure  will  is  the  good  will  j but  Kant  has  not  proved 
that  the  pure  will  can  have  no  empirical  motive,  no  object  in  experience.  lie  has  not 
provided  for  the  transition  from  the  good  and  pure  will  in  abstracto  to  the  real  will. 

“ In  the  direction  of  Aristotle  is  found  a principle  which  does  not  surrender,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  replenishes  with  a positive  content  the  good  will 

“3.  It  has  been  proved  by  Kant  that  pleasure  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  motive  of 
the  good  win.  In  that  case  the  motive  would  be  self-love.  But  Kant  has  not  proved 
that  pleasure  is  excluded  from  virtue  and  that  nevertheless  the  reason  may  enter  in,  as 
if  by  a rear  passage,  and  claim  happiness  as  the  reward  of  virtue  in  the  realm  of  actual 
praxis. 

‘ ‘ In  the  direction  of  Aristotle  is  found  a principle  which  is  not  swallowed  up  by 
pleasure,  but  which  makes  pleasure  one  of  its  o^vn  results.” 

A dispute  of  considerable  interest  was  carried  on  at  intervals  during  a number  of 
years  between  Trendelenburg  and  Kuno  Fischer  (Professor  at  Jena),  wth  respect  to 
Kant’s  proof  of  the  subjective  nature  of  space  and  time.  Trendelenburg  had  remarked 
in  the  Logical  Investigations  that  Kant  had  indeed  proved  the  a priori  nature  of  space 
and  time,  but  that  he  imderstood  the  term  A priori  in  such  manner  as  to  suppose  that 
thereby  he  had  proved  that  space  and  time  were  only  subjective,  and  coxild  not  at  the 
same  time  have  objective  validity.  Kuno  Fischer,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  System 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  disputed  the  correctness  of  this  remark.  Thereupon  Tren- 
delenburg devoted  in  Vol.  III.  of  his  Ilistor.  Beitrage  zur  Philos,  a special  article  to 
this  subject  (“  On  a Gap  in  Kant’s  Proof  of  the  Exclusive  Subjectivity  of  Space  and 
Time  : a Critical  and  Anti-Critical  Sheet  ”),  in  which  he  reaffirmed  and  developed  in 
detail  his  former  position,  and  charged  Kuno  Fischer  with  introducing  into  his  account 
of  Kant’s  arguments  and  doctrines  non-Kantian  elements.  The  point  was  one  of  fun- 
damental consequence  to  Trendelenburg,  whose  doctrine  rests  essentially  on  the  theory 
of  the  at  once  subjective  and  objective  nature  of  space  and  time.  It  was  also  one  of 
considerable  historical  and  critical  import,  as  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  a funda- 
mental point  in  Kant’s  Critique.  The  dispute  was  continued,  at  last  udth  not  a little 
bitterness,  in  Kuno  Fischer’s  Oesch.  der  neuern  Philosophic  (2d  ed.,  Vols.  III.  and  IV., 
1809),  in  a pamphlet  by  Trendelenburg,  entitled  Kuno  Fischer  und  scin  Kant  (Lcipsic, 
1809),  and  in  a reply  by  Kuno  Fischer  to  the  latter,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  Anti-Tren- 
ddenburg  (Jena,  1870).  Cf.,  with  reference  to  this  controversy,  on  the  one  hand,  A. 
L.  Kym,  Trendelenburg's  logischc  JJntersuchungen  und  Hire  Gegner,  in  the  Zcitschr.  fiir 
Philos.,  Vol.  LIV.,  No.  2,  Halle,  1809  (this  article  is  specially  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  Trendelenburg’s  doctrines  in  general  against  the  objections  of  Kuno  Fischer),  and, 
on  the  other,  C.  Grapengiesser,  Kant's  Lehre  von  Baum  und  Zeit ; Kuno  Fischer  und 
Addf  Trendelenburg,  Jena,  1870.  (See  also  below,  App.  III.,  ad.  § 122.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Trendelenburg  philosophized  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  results  of  the  positive  sciences.  Says  Fortlage,  an  historian  of 
modem  philosophy  from  Kant’s  time  till  the  present  {Oenetische  Oesch.  der  Philos,  seit 
Kant,  Leipsic,  1852,  p.  449) : “ It  is  important  to  notice  that  natural  science,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  extremely  favorable  to  Trendelenburg’s  doctrine,  to  such  degree  that  this  doc- 
trine may  be  termed  the  last  and  complete  consequence  draum  from  the  present  state 
of  natural  science.”  Trendelenburg’s  doctrine  lies  at  the  basis  of  Jos.  Beck’s  Philoso- 
phisehe  Propddeutik,  of  which  Part.  II.  {Encydopadio  dcr  theoretischen  Philasophie)  may 
be  styled  in  good  part  a resume  of  Trendelenburg’s  ideas.— T^r.] 
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Together  with  the  pMosophical  tendencies  ivlrcady  mentioned,  many  others  of  earlier  or  later  origin  have 

existed.  , . , V rr.1,  -.J. 

At  most  Catholic  institutions  a soholastically  modiflod  Ai-istoteUanism  prevails,  particularly  the  Thomist 
doctrine.  Still,  during  the  last  years  Ilerbartianism  has  acquired  a great  influenco  in  those  institutions, 
especially  in  Austria.  On  the  basis  of  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  doctrines,  Georg  Hagemann  gives  a 
Bystomatio  presentation  of  philosophy  in  Elemente  dcr  Phllosophie  (including  logic,  metaphysics,  etc,, 
2d  ed.,  Jliinster,  18G9).  So,  too,  F.  J.  Clemens  (see  ahore),  R.  P.  Kdentgen,  A.  Stdckl  {Ldirhuch  der 
Phlloft.  2d  od.,  ilayence,  1869),  and  others  are  friendly  to  Bcholnsticism.  There  arc  not  wanting  sporadic 
attempts  at  an  independent  reformation  of  philosophy,  as  witness  the  attempts  of  Frohschammer  (editor  of 
the  At?Len(Bum,  Frohschammer  combats  materialism  on  the  one  hand  [see  below],  and  hierarchism  on  the 
other  [see  Daa  Eecht  der  elgeneii  Ueberzeugung^  Leipric,  1869]),  Michelis  (author  of  the  above-cited  works 
on  Plato  and  on  Kant,  of  a review  of  the  historical  'development  of  philosophy,  and  of  other  works  and 
essays),  and  others.  On  Bernh.  Bolzano  (1781-1848 : Wiaaemchaftslehre,  Sulzbach,  1837 ; Athanasia^  ibid.^ 
1838,  etc.),  who  in  many  respects  follows  the  Liebnitzo-Wolfflan  way  of  philosophizing,  see  M.  J.  Fcsl  and  R. 
Zimmermann,  as  above  cited.  In  this  connection  may  bo  mentioned  0\^hin^QT  {Griindziige  zum  System 
der  Christ.  PhUosophie.,  2d  edition,  Straubing,  1852 ; Die  QUntket'Sche  Philosophies  Schoffhausen,  1862)  and 
Mart.  Deutinger  {Der  gegenwartlge  Zustand  der  deutschen  Philosophies  edited  from  D.’s  posthumous  re- 
mains, by  Lorenz  Kastner,  Munich,  1800.)  (Cf.  above,  ad  Gunther.) 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  has  been  renewed  in  an  independent  form  by 
Michael  Petocz  {A?i8icht  der  Welt^  Leipsic,  1838),  who  regards  the  world  as  consisting  of  souls  alone.  Jos, 
Durdik  terras  Leibnitz  the  “real  giant  of  German  philosophy,”  and  seeks  to  combine  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  gravitation  with  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz  {Leib7iiz  und  Newtons  Halle,  1809).  M.  Drossbach  (see  below) 
also  occupies  a similar  position.  The  Kantian  philosophy  has  numerous  and  in  part  very  eminent  followers, 
although  for  a time  they  were  less  numerous  among  nominal  philosophers  than  among  the  representatives  of 
the  positive  scienepa  and  in  the  wider  circle  of  educated  men.  Prominent  among  the  philosophers  of  this 
school  at  the  present  time  stands  Jurgen  Bona  Meyer,  author  of  writings  already  mentioned,  on  Aristotle's 
Zoology,  on  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  on  Fichte’s  addresses  to  the  German  Nation,  and  also  of  works  on  the 
dispute  concerning  Body  and  Soul  (Hamburg,  1850),  on  the  Idea  of  Metempsychosis  {ibid.s  1861),  Philos, 
zeitfragen  (Bonn,  1870),  and  of  other  philosophical  and  pedagogical  works  and  essays.  [Meyer  has  re- 
cently puWishcd  a work  on  Kant’s  psychology  {KanVa  Psychologies  dargeatellt  und  er'Orterts  Beilin,  1870), 
in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Kant’s  critical  doctrine  rests  on  a psychological  foimdation,  or  (in 
agreement  with  Pries)  that  “ the  d priori  is  discovered  by  the  way  of  psychological  reflection.” — TV.]  Ernst 
Reinhold'a  (Karl  Leonh.  Reinhold’s  son,  1793-1853  ; cf.  above,  Vol.  1,  § 4)  position  was  not  far  removed  from 
Kantism  (cf.  Apelt,  Ernst  Peinhold  und  die  Kantische  Philosophies  Leipsic,  1840).  F.  A.  Lange,  author  of 
the  History  of  Materialism  ( Qesch.  d.  Mater. s Iserlohn,  1866),  also  avows  his  acceptance  of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Kant’s  critical  philosophy.  Lange  assumes  with  Kant  the  existence  of  innate  forms  of  intuition 
and  judgment,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  experience,  but  holds  that  no  deduction  of  them  is  possible,  and 
hence  that  Kant’s  “ future  metaphysics  ” is  as  impossible  of  realization  as  the  old  metaphysics  is  of  justifica- 
tion ; the  discovery  of  the  primary  conceptions  of  the  understanding— conceptions  which  are  grounded  in  the 
original  and  invariable  unfolding  of  the  faculty  of  understanding,  although  we  may  not  become  conscious  of 
them  until  a comparatively  late  period,  and  then  only  through  abstraction — is  possible  only  by  the  way  of 
induction,  with  the  aid  of  criticism  and  psychological  science.  Lange  distinguishes  still  more  decidedly  than 
Kant  between  the  ethical  legitimacy  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason  and  their  objective  demonstration,  but,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Kant,  relegates  the  ethical  ideas — his  conception  of  which  resembles  Schiller’s  conception  more 
than  Kant’s — to  one  common  province  with  religion  and  poetry.  In  his  work  on  the  Labor  Question  (Winter- 
thur,  I860,  2d  ed.,  1870),  Lange  seeks  to  show  in  what  way,  by  moral  influences,  limits  may  be  placed  upon 
the  exclusive  working  of  rules  founded  on  egoism.  Otto  Liebmann,  while  combating  energetically  Kant's 
things  in  themselves,”  reproduces  them  in  fact,  although  pretending  the  contrary,  under  the  symbols  X and 
y,  in  his  work,  Ueber  den  objectiven  Anblicks  Stuttgard,  1869  (cf.  above,  § 122,  Lit.);  Liebmann  has  also 
written;  Ueber  den  individuellen  Beioeis  filr  die  Freiheit  des  WillenSs  Stuttgart,  1808,  and  Ueber  eine 
moderne  (Fechner’s)  Anwendiing  der  Math.  «?</■  die  Psychologies  in  the  Philos.  Monatsh.s  Y.  1870,  pp.  1-24 
(cf,  above,  § 122,  p.  158).  ^ Karl  Alexander,  Baron  von  Rcichlin-Meldcgg,  although  not  a Kantian  nor  a 
partisan  of  any  philosophical  school,  shows  more  regard  for  Kant  than  for  any  other  philosopher  of  modem 
times.  The  object  of  hia  Handbook  of  Bsychology  (Heidelberg,  1837-38)  is  to  show  what  truths  in  psychology 
arc  established  by  experience,  i.  e.,  by  the  facts  of  our  own  self-consciousness  and  by  the  observations  of  others. 
At  the  same  time  he  makes  special  use  of  the  results  of  physiological  investigations.  Cf.  also,  by  tho 
Eame  author,  Antolatrie,  ein  Qeheimniss  der  junghegetschen  Philosophies  Sendschreiben  an  L.  Feitei'bachs 
Pforzheim,  1843 ; and  the  work  published  nnonjunously,  Der  nene  Beineke  FuchSs  Stuttgard,  iai4 ; Systein 
der  fjogiky  nebst  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophies  Vienna,  1870.  [Von  Reichlin-Mcldelgg  is  a very  frequent 
contributor  \xi  t\xc  Zeltschriftfnr  Philosophies  edited  by  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and  Wirth.— TV.]  Of  a-similar  order 
arc  the  investigations  of  F.  H,  Gcrmar,  in  hjs  work  on  Faith  and  Knowledge  {Die  alte  Streitfragey  Qlaxihen 
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Oder  Wissin,  beantwortet  aus  dem  bisher  verkannten  VerhdUnUa  von  Tact  tnid  Prttfnn'j,  Zurich,  lti66). 
Among  natural  investigators,  beside  Apolt,  Bchleidcn,  and  others,  especial  mention  should  hero  bo  mode  ot 
Helmholtz,  ot  0.  Rokitansky,  and  others.  Helmholtz  directs  attention  to  the  relationship  between  Kant’s 
transcendental  ajsthetio  and  the  present  physiologico-psychologlcal  theory  ot  sensuous  perception.  Akin,  in 
certain  respects,  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kantian  criticism,  although  not  resting  on  the  subjecti- 
vism and  the  <l  priori  doctrine  of  Kant,  is  tho  principle  now  prevailing  among  non-matoriolistie  inve-stigators 
ot  nature,  that  whatever  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  exact  investigation  is  absolutely  excluded  from  the  prov- 
inoa  of  soientifle  knowledge  and  must  be  relegated  entirely  to  tho  sphere  of  mere  “ belief,"  and  that  all 
philosopliical  attempts  to  supplement  hypothetically  tho  results  of  exact  investigation,  so  ns  to  form  a com- 
plete system  of  tho  science  of  things  natural  and  spiritual,  ore  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to  bo  avoided. 
Thus,  for  o.xamplo,  Rud.  Virchow  lays  it  down  as  his  principle,  “to  testify  only  of  that  wliich  is  within  tho 
possible  range  of  scientific  comprehension,”  and  ascribes  to  belief — in  opposition  to  knowledge,  which,  he 
says,  ismorea  “ variable  quantity  ” — tho  “prerogativo  of  being  at  every  instant  constant”  (a  prerogative  of 
which  Virchow  speaks  half  ironically,  but  which  he  leaves  untouched  in  its  immeasurable  social  importance ; 
see  Virchow,  Vler  lieden  ilber  Leben  und  Krankaein,  Berlin,  1802,  Preface).  But  Virchow  demands  of  this 
faith,  thus  separated  from  science,  whnt  it  cannot  writhout  inconsequence  render,  namely,  that  it  shall  come 
to  terms  with  the  results  of  empirical  investigation.  On  the  problems  of  psychology  and  on  the  relation  of 
natural  sdenco  to  faith,  Virchow  has  expressed  himself  especially  in  the  essay  on  Empirical  Science  and  the 
principle  of  transcendence,  in  tho  Archivfilr  Patholog.  Anai.  und  Phya.,  VII.,  No.  1,  and  in  tho  article  on 
Efforts  after  Unity  in  Medical  Science,  written  in  1849,  and  reprinted  in  Virchow’s  collected  essays  on  medi- 
cal science  ( OeaammeUe  Abli.  zur  wiaa.  Med.,  Frankfort-on-the-M.,  1850,  pp.  1-66). 

Of  philosophical  authors  and  works  connected  with  tho  so-called  free  religious  movement,  tho  following 
may  hero  bo  mentioned : L.  Uhliohi  Per  Menadi  nach  Leib  und  Seele,  Gotha,  1870 ; E.  Baltzer,  AUe  und 
none  Weltanacbauitng,  4 vols.,  Nordhausen,  1850-69,  2d  cd.,  1869  soq. ; Die  neuen  Pataliaten  dea  Materiaiia- 
mua,  ibid.,  1869 ; Von  der  Arbeit,  ibid.,  1864 ; Oott,  Welt,  und  Ifenach,  ibid.,  1869.  A related  (pantheistic)  doc- 
trine is  maintained  by  0.  MuUinger,  the  mathematician,  in  Die  Qottidee  der  neuen  Zelt,  2d  cd.,  Zurich,  1870. 

The  greatest  interest,  during  tho  last  years,  has  been  excited  by  the  materialistio  controversy,  which  is  still 
going  on. 

Tho  direction  taken  by  the  development  of  philosophy  and  natural  science,  and  c.spccially  tho  transfor- 
mation of  Hegelianism  into  naturalism  by  Feuerbach  and  others,  were  ot  a nature  to  lead  dbrectly  to  this 
controversy,  which,  alter  having  been  previously  carried  on  between  Rud.  Wagner  and  Carl  Vogt  especially, 
and  between  Liebig  and  Moleschott,  assumed  wider  dimensions,  principally  on  tho  occasion  ot  an  addrese 
delivered  at  tho  meeting  of  naturalists  at  Gottingen,  in  1854,  by  Rud.  Wagner,  on  tho  Creation  of  Man  and 
tho  Substantiality  of  tho  Soul  (Ueber  Mensc/ienschopfU7ig  und  Seelenaubatanz,  vrintod  at  Gottingen,  1864). 
In  tho  first  part  of  this  address  the  author  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  question  whether  all  men  have 
descended  from  one  original  pair,  can,  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  sciontifio  investigation,  bo  answered 
neither  affirmatively  nor  negatively;  that  tho  possibility  of  such  descent  is  physiologically  indisputable, 
since  we  still  see  physiognomic  peculiarities  originating  in  men  and  animals,  and  becoming  permanent,  which 
phenomena  resemble,  though  it  may  bo  only  remotely,  tho  probable  phenomena  accompanying  tho  for- 
mation of  races  ; and  that,  therefore,  the  latest  results  of  natural  science  leave  the  belief  in  the  Bible  unmo- 
lested. The  second  part  ot  tho  address  is  directed  against  tho  declaration  of  Carl  Vogt,  that  “ physiology  pro- 
nounces definitely  and  categorically  against  the  idea  of  individual  immortality,  as,  indeed,  against  all  notions 
founded  upon  that  of  the  independent  existence  of  tho  ‘ soul ; ’ physiology  sees  in  psychical  actirities  nothing 
but  functions  of  the  brain,  tho  material  substratum  of  those  activities.”  Wagner  goes  back  to  tho  earliest 
Christinn  standpoint,  asserting  that  from  the  premise  thus  famished  by  Vogt^  it  would  follow  practically 
that  eating  and  drinking  are  tho  highest  human  functions ; he  maintains  that  natural  science  is  not 
sufflclcntly  far  advanced  to  decide  independently  tho  question  respeoting  tho  nature  of  tho  roul,  and  that 
this  gap  in  our  knowledge  should  be  filled  up  by  the  belief  in  an  individual,  permanent  psychical  mbstance, 
in  order  that  “the  moral  basis  ot  tho  social  order  may  not  bo  fully  destroyed.”  As  a “continuation  ot  his 
speculations  concerning  the  creation  of  man  and  the  substance  of  the  soul,”  Wagner  published  soon  after 
an  opuscule  on  “Knowledge  and  Faith,  with  special  reforonce  to  tho  Future  Condition  of  Souls”  (Heter 
Wlaaen  und  aiauben,  Gbttingen,  1864),  in  which,  as  also  in  his  Kampf  um  die  Seele  (GOtUngen,  1867),  ho 
ooncludes,  from  the  diversity  of  tho  forms  of  organic  existence  in  tho  earlier  and  later  geological  periods, 
that  successive  acts  of  crejition  have  taken  place,  by  which  tho  course  of  natiua  has  been  moehfled ; the 
doctrine  of  a future  judgment  and  of  retribuUon,  he  nsscrtB  further,  is  tho  basis  ot  tho  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  ho  claims  for  the  soul,  which  ho  supposes  to  bo  a sort  ot  ether  in  the  brain,  a future  local 
ence  after  death ; in  this  latter  connection  ho  urges  that  the  transplanting  of  the  soul  into  another  po  on 
ot  the  universe  may  be  effected  as  quickly  and  easily  ns  tho  transmission  of  light  from  tho  sun  to  t lo 
earth ; and,  in  like  manner,  tho  same  soul  may  return  at  a future  epoch  and  bo  provldal  with  a now-  y 
integument  In  opposition  to  Wagner’s  distinction  between  knowledge  and  faith— which  dLstinctlon  he  had  also 
defended  in  earUcr  physiological  writings,  and  in  articles  for  the  Augsburg  AUgemeine  Zeitung-or  in  nppo- 
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Eilion  to  what  was  called  his  “ booldcocpiug  by  double  entry,”  Lotze,  among  others,  had  already  expressed 
hlmselJ  hi  his  Medictiiische  Faycholooie,  on  tho  ground  that  an  harmonious  system  of  convictions  is 
among  tho  essential  needs  of  tho  human  spirit.  Carl  Vogt  accepted  the  challengo  addressed  to  him  by 
Wagner  and  fought  his  opinions,  chiefly  with  tho  weapon  of  satire,  in  Koltleralaube  und  Wissen  (Giessen, 
1854,  etc.).  The  questions  involved  in  tho  controversy  are  discussed  by  Vogt  in  their  soientiflo  connections, 
hi  his  Phyaiologische  Brlefe  (Stnttgard,  1845-17,  etc.),  BiUlei-  am  dem  Thierlehen  (Frankfort-on- 
tho-M.,  1852),  and  Vorlcaunyen  Uber  den  Menschen,  seine  Steilung  in  der  Schupfimg  un^  in 
der  Qeschichle  der  Erde  (Giessen,  1S63  [Lectures  on  Man,  etc.,  English  translation,  London; 
French  translation,  Legons  sur  Vhomme,  by  J.- J.  iloulinid,  Paris,  1805.— TV-.] ).  Tho  task  of  developing 
systematically  tho  materialistic  principle  has  been  chiefly  assumed  by  Jac.  Molcschott  and  Louis  Biich- 
ner,  by  tho  former  in  Der  Kreialavf  des  Lebens,  physiologische  Antworten  atif  Liebig's  chemische  Brie/e 
(Mayonco,  1862,  4th  ed.,  1862)  and  Die  EinJieit  des  Lebens  (a  lecture  delivered  at  tho  University 
in  Turin,  Giessen,  1864),  and  by  tho  latter  in  Krqfi  und  Staff,  empirisdu-nalurphilosoptiische  Studien,  in 
aUgcmeinrverstiiiulllc/ier  Darstellung  (Franktort,  1S55,  11th  edit.,  1870;  this  book  may  bo  called  tho  Bible  of 
tho  German  materialism  of  tho  present  day  ; it  has  been  translated  into  numerous  foreign  languages  [into 
English  by  J.  F.  ColUngwood  : Force  and  Matter,  Loudon,  1804. — Tr.'\  and  has  called  forth  replies  from  such 
foreigners  os  Paul  Sanef[£e  Materialisme  contemporain ; English  translation  by  Gust.  Mas-son,  Mat.  of  the 
Present  Day,  Lond.,  1867]  in  Franco,  and  E.  Eossi  in  Italy,  and  others),  Natur  und  Oetst,  Oesprdch  eweier 
Freunde  ilber  den  Materiallsmus  und  die  real-philosophischen  Fragender  Gegenwart  (Frankfort,  1867,  2d 
od.,  1805),  Physloiogische  Bilder  (Loipsic,  1861),  Aus  Natur  und  ITissenachaft  (Leipslc,  1862,  2d  ed.,  1869), 
Seeks  Vorlesungen  ilber  die  Daricin'sche  Theorie  von  der  Vertcandlung  derArten,  und  die  erste  Entstehung 
der  Organismenwelt  (Loipsic,  1808,  2d  ed.,  1869 ; BUchner  has  also  translated  from  tho  English  of  Charles 
Lycll  a production  relating  to  tho  “ Age  of  tho  Human  Eaco  and  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Modification”),  and 
Die  Steilung  des  Menschen  in  der  Natur  (Loipsic,  1869).  Heinrich  Czolbo  (bom  Deo.  30,  1819)  agrees  with 
tho  materialists  in  denying  tho  e.xistcnce  of  a second,  transcendent  or  “ supra-sonsiblo”  world,  and  in  express- 
ing himself  as  “ content  with  tho  one  natural  world,  in  which  nil  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful  is  con- 
tained.” (Works:  Neue  Darstellung  des  Sensualismm,  Loipsic,  1855;  Entstehung  des  Selbstbewvsstseins, 
eine  Antwort  an  LTerni  Prof.  Lotze,  ibid.,  1856 ; Die  Gremen  und  der  Ursprung  der  inenschlichen  ErkennP 
Hiss,  im  Gegensatze  zu  Kant  und  Kegel,  naturalistlsck-teleologlsche  Durckfilhrung  des  meckanischen  Prin- 
cipe, Jena  and  Lcipsic,  1866 ; Die  Matkematlk  als  Ideal  filr  alls  andere  Erkenntniss,  in  tho  Zeltschr.  f ilr 
ex.  Philos.,  Vol.  VII,,  1866.)  Czolbo’s  methodical  principle  is  tho  scnsualistic  one,  that  a clear  image  of  tho 
inner  connection  of  things  is  only  attainable  on  the  condition  that  whatever  hj-pothescs  be  used  to  supple- 
ment tho  reports  of  perception  bo  capable  of  complete  representation  in  the  sensuous  imagination ; further, 
that  thought  itself  is  only  a substitute  for  real  perception,  and  that  therefore  whatever  claims  to  bo  supra- 
sonsible  is  to  be  rigidly  denied  consideration.  On  the  fact,  says  Czolbo,  that  mathematics  deals  only  ivith 
M hat  is  completely  capable  of  representation  in  the  sensuous  imagination,  and  that  it  excludes  from  its  prov- 
ince whatever  is  supra-sensiblo,  rests  tho  scientific  superiority  of  that  science,  which  must  serve  not  only  as  a 
foundation,  but  also  ns  an  ideal  prototype  for  all  other  knowledge.  In  the  two  first  of  the  works  above  cited, 
Czolbo  assumes,  as  elementary  facts,  not  only  tho  physical  and  chemical  processes  of  nature,  but  also  the 
oiganio  forms  of  natural  existence ; and  it  is  from  certain  physical  motions  of  matter  that  ho  seeks  to  develop 
sensations  and  feelings  os  the  elements  of  tho  soul.  In  tho  work  on  tho  Limits  and  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knowledge,  on  tho  contrary,  ho  declares  this  latter  attempt  to  have  been  ineffectual.  Ho  here,  therefore, 
a^mes,  as  equally  original  ivith  matter  and  with  its  designful  forms,  “ the  sensations  and  feelings  which  are 
hidden  in  space,  or  tho  world-soul.”  These  form  tho  “ three  fundamental  limits  [or  elementary  facts]  of  Icnowl- 
edge,  with  which  he  combines,  as  the  ” ideal  limit  of  knowledge,”  tho  ultimate  design  of  tho  world,  in  which 
tho  unity  of  tho  world  consists,  namely,  “the  happiness  and  well-being  of  every  fcoUng  being,  as  resulting 
from  iU  attahimeut  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection.”  To  strive  after  this  happiness  and  well-being,  in  its 
c^ntial  distinction  from  a narrow  egoi.sm,  is  with  Czolbo  tho  fundamental  principle  of  morals  and  right. 
The  theory  that  sensations  and  all  psychical  products  are  extended  in  space,  is  considered  necessary  by  C.  (so 
that  his  psychology  is  to  be  termed,  not,  indeed,  materialistic,  but  “ extcnsionaUstic  ”).  That  the  order  of 
10  wor  c may  bo  conceived  (in  opposition  to  tho  psychology  which  treats  the  sonl  as  a mere  point)  as 
intrinsically  designful,  ho  considers  it  as  etci-nal,  and  he  ascribes  tho  like  ctomlty,  not,  imleed,  to  human 
individuals  but  to  tho  various  astronomical  bodies  or  at  least  to  those  which  contain  organized  and  psyohi- 
ca  y en  owee  beings,  and,  in  particular,  to  tho  earth,*  Tho  tendency  to  new  churchKirganizatiou  accompa- 

In  this  latter  point  Czolbe’s  theory,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  prove  the  contrary,  is,  however, 
scarce  y n armony  with  astronomical  and  geological  facta,  such  os,  in  particular,  the  gradual  retardation  of 
0 ro  a ry  motion  of  the  earth  through  tho  influence  of  tho  ebbing  and  flowing  tides,  and’  tho  traces  of  the 
^adn^  cooling  of  tho  earth.  It  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  probabiUty  of  tho  existence  of  a medium  which 
ns  0 check  tho  fon\'ord  motion  of  all  tho  celestial  bodies,  and  so  gradually  to  lessen  tho  size  of  their  orbiUs. 
la  case  there  exists  a resisting  medium,  the  conclusioi.  is  inevitable  that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  cmallor 
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nlra  and  characterizes  the  naturalLsm  ot  Ed.  L.«vonthal  Gesc/ticACe  dcs  KatnmlismM,  Lcip.slc, 

ISOl,  6th  ed.,  ibid.,  1808;  Ei„e  Ilellgion  ohne  Bekenntnlss,  BcrI.,  1865;  Sromtsschrtft  fdr  Forachung  und 
hrUlkimI}eremederd,'HicMUche,iFacuu;ilen,  Dresden,  1868;  Der  FreldcUicr,  Organ  dea  Uiter,uMo,i- 
alen  Cogltanten-  Oder  Freidenkerbundea,  Dresden,  1870).  LOwcnthal  affirms  that  the  church  proposed  by  him 
IS  distinguished  from  the  so-caUed  Free  Church,  by  demanding,  not  absence  of  belief  or  tendency,  or  neutral- 
ity, but  the  exclusion  of  “belief  in  the  supersensua!,”  while,  as  its  iiositivo  aims,  he  designates  the  “iierfco- 
tion,of  human  knowledge,  of  human  dignity,  or  morals,  and  of  human  welfare."  The  like  tendency,  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  manifest  in  the  anonymous  work : Das  Evangelium  der  Satur,  3d  edit,  Frankforten-tho- 
M.,  1868.  Karl  Wilhelm  Kunis  (in  his  Vernuuft  und  Offenbarung,  Lcipsic,  1870)  sketches,  from  the  material- 
istic standpoint  the  outlines  of  a history  of  nature  and  religion.  A mediating  position  with  reference  to  the 
materialistic  dispute  is  taken  by  Jul.  Schaller,  the  Hegelian  {Leib  und  Seele,  zur  An/klSrung  ilber  Kbhlcr- 
glaube  und  Wissemchdft,  Weimar,  1865,  3d  edit.,  1858).  Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  Schopenhauer,  Jid. 
Imuenstiidt  (Ueber  den  Materialismus,  Lcipsic,  1856)  discriminates  between  truth  and  error  in  materialism. 
Judgments  upon  materialism,  from  the  standpoint  of  positive  theology,  have  been  written  by  the  Catholics, 
J.  Frohschammer  (JTensc/ienseele  und  Physlologle,  cine  SlreUschrtJl  gegen  K.  Vogt,  Munich,  1855 ; Das 
ChrialeiUhum  und  die  moderns  Eaiurwlssensc/id/t,  Vienna,  1867)  and  Friedr.  Michelis  (Der  Jfatei-lallsmus 
als  Euhlerglaube,  Munster,  1856),  ns  also  by  Anton  Tanner  (Vorlesungen  iiber  den  Materialismus,  Luzerne, 
1864),  by  the  Protestants,  Friedr.  Fabri  (Dritfe  gegen  den  Materialismus,  Stuttgard,  1856,  second  edit,  with 
an  essay  on  the  origin  and  age  of  the  human  race,  ibid.,  1864),  Otto  Woysch  (Der  Materialismus  und  die 
christliche  M'eltanschauung,  Berlin,  1857),  and  Th.  Otto  Berger  (Evangellscher  Glaube,  rSmisc/ier  hrglaube, 
iceltlicher  hrglaube,  Qotho,  1870),  and  by  the  philosopher,  K.  Ph.  Fischer  (Die  Unwahrheit  dcs  Sensualls- 
mus  und  Materialismus,  mlt  besonderer  Jiilcksicht  auf  die  Schrijlen  von  Feuerbach,  Vogt  und  MoleschoU, 
Erlangen,  1853),  and  others.  A comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  is  shown  in  the  onti-mato- 
rialistic  works  of  H.  Ulrici  (on  “ Faith  and  Knowledge,"  “ God  and  Nature.”  “ God  and  Man ; ” cited  above), 
and  others.  Compare  further,  among  other  works,  H.  G.  Ad.  Bichter,  Gegen  den  Materialismus  der 
Neuseit  (Gymas.  Progr.),  Zwickau,  1855 ; Braubach,  Kohlei-glaube  uml  Materialismus  Oder  die  V'ahrhcit  dcs 
gelUigen  Lebens,  Frankfort,  1856 ; J.  B.  Meyer,  Zum  Strelt  ilber  Leib  uml  Seele,  Wbrte  der  Krltik,  Hamburg 
1856 ; Philos.  Zeitfragen,  Bonn,  1870 ; Ilobcrt  Sohcllwien,  KrUlk  dcs  Materialismus,  Berlin,  1858 ; Seln  und 
Dewusstseln,  Berlin,  1803 ; A.  Comill,  Jfaterialismus  und  Ideallsmus  in  ihreii  gegenwartlgen  Entwtcklungs- 
krisen,  Heidelberg,  1858 ; Karl  Snell,  Die  Streltfrage  des  Materialismus,  eln  vcrmlttelndea  Wort,  Jena,  1858; 
the  complement  of  the  latter  work,  and  a work  which  gives  evidence  of  profound  insight,  is  Snell’s  Die  Setibp- 
fung  des  Menschen,  Lcipsic,  1803;  A N.  Buhner,  Naturforschung  und  Cullurleben,  Hannover,  1859,  3d  cd., 
1870;  M.  J.  Schlciden,  Ueber  den  Materialismus  in  der  neueren  Eaturwiss.,  Lcips.,  1863;  C.  Wemcr, 
Leber  Wesen  und  Begriff  der  Menschenseele,  2d  cd.,  Bri.xen,  1867.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  atomistic 
doctrine  with  the  belief  in  human  immortality  is  made  by  Max  Drossbach,  in  Die  indlvlduelle  Unsterbllch- 
kelt,  vom  monadlsiisch-metaphgstschen  Slandpunkte,  Olmutz,  1853 ; Die  Marmonie  der  Ergebnlsse  der  A'o- 
turforschung  mlt  den  Forderungen  des  menschllchen  Gemilthes  Oder  die  personliche  Unsterbllchkeit  ala 
Folge  der  atomlstischen  Verfassung  der  Xatur,  Lcipsic,  1858 ; Die  Objects  der  sinnl.  ir«/tr;i.,  Halle,  1805 ; 


masses  must  be  constantly  merging  themselves  in  larger  ones  (although  in  constantly  increasiug  spaces  of 
time),  and  that,  while  smaller  bodies  become  cooled  off  and  solidified  more  rapidly  than  the  larger  ones  (the 
suns),  yet  through  the  plunging  of  the  smaller  bodies  into  the  latter  ones,  of  the  moon  into  the  earth,  of  the 
earth  into  the  sun,  etc.,  the  incandescent  state  must  be  in  the  end  brought  back  and  the  whole  process  of  life 
must  be  renewed  in  ever-increasing  dimensions.  Wo  must  conclude,  further,  upon  the  same  condition,  that 
this  process  of  change  and  renewal  must  continue  ctemolly,  provided  that  matter  shares  in  the  infinity  of 
Pliacc,  otherwise  it  can  continue  only  until  a period  which  is  remov'cd  from  the  present  by  a Unite  interval. 
The  vibrations  in  the  brain  are,  according  to  Czolbe,  competent,  not  indeed  to  produce  sensations  and  feel- 
ings, but  to  “detach”  them  from  the  world-soul,  in  which  they  are  “latent.”  But  this  process  of  “detach- 
ing ” is  itself  an  “elementary  fact”  in  Czolbc’s  theory  and  is  left  ime.xplained.  The  projection  of  sensations 
and  perceptions  (and  also  of  representations  and  thoughts  ?)  from  the  places  where  they  are  excited  or  “ de- 
tached,” beyond  the  limits  of  the  body,  loads  to  a mutual  intersection  of  the  fields  ot  sensation  of  different 
persona;  but  hero  it  is  left  unexplained  and  unintelligible,  why  in  all  cases  only  those  sensations,  etc.,  which 
originate  in  the  same  place  [or,  as  we  should  ordinarily  say,  in  the  same  mental  locality  or  brain. — Tr.],  ore 
associated  iu  unity  ot  consciousness ; for  although  this  unity  docs  not  in  fact  depend  on  the  punctual  unity 
of  the  psychical  substance,  yet  it  docs  certainly  pre.supposo  a distinct  and  separata  cotuinuum,  a continuum 
from  within  the  sphere  of  which  the  sensations  of  other  individuals  are  o.xclnded,  and  which  may  be  termed 
the  space  of  consciousness ; this  space  of  consciousness,  further,  can  scarcely  bo  situated  anywhere  except 
within  the  brain  (say,  in  the  WafuniJM  opMctiS,  in  which  J.  Luys  [Bccherches  stir  le  sgstimenerveux  cerebro- 
spinal. Faris,  1866]  believes  the  sensorium  commune  to  be  located,  as,  in  the  corpus  striatum,  the  motorlum 
commune). 
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Uchcr  Erkennlniss,  Hallo,  1SC9.  (Tho  doctrine  of  tho  last-mentioned  works  is  that  every  atom  fills  from  Its 
centre  tho  whole  infinity  of  space,  through  tho  mutual  Interpenetration  of  all  atoms.)  An  attempt  similar  to 
that  of  Bonnet,  to  combine  with  theological  faith  tho  theory  of  tho  entire  dependence  of  tho  activities  of  tho 
soul  upon  the  bodily  organs,  has  been  made  by  G.  A Spiess,  who  holds  it  to  bo  probable,  that  daring  and  os 
the  result  of  the  earthly  life  a “ germ  of  higher  order”  is  developed  in  man,  which,  “attaining”— not,  like 
organic  germs,  in  tho  descendants  of  the  first  organism,  nor  spirittmUy  in  other  men,  but— “in  other  parts  of 
tho  infinite  creation  of  God  to  a higher  development,  will  render  possible  tho  permanent  continuation  of  jjcr- 
sonal,  individual  existence.”  Spiess  has  written ; Physiologic  dcs  Ncrvcjisystcius^  vom  urzllichen  Sldiul- 
punkte  dargesiellt,  Brunswick,  1844 ; Ueber  die  Bedeulung  der  Naturioissenschaflen  fiir  utisere  ZeU,  and 
Ueber  das  korpcrliciie  Bedingtsein  der  SeeleiithdtlgkeUeii,  two  addresses,  Frankfort-on-the-ll.,  1854.  0.  Flu- 
gel  (Der  Materialismus  vom  Standpunkt  der  atomistisch-mechaiiischeii  Naturforschung  beleuchlet,  Leipsic, 
1SC5)  concludes  that  all  tho  psychical  functions  of  each  individual  are  centred  in  one  atom.  FlSgel  docs  not 
attempt  to  decide  whether  this  atom  is  to  bo  conceived  as  extended  or  as  “ simple  ” (a  point),  on  the  groiaud 
that  no  portion  of  psychology  depends  on  tho  theory  of  the  unextended  natiuro  of  tho  soul  (an  assertion 
which  is  by  no  means  true  in  tho  Horbartian  psyohology).  Among  the  most  recent  writers  against  material- 
ism is  Ferd.  \YesthofE  («(#,  Krqfl  und  Gedanke,  Munster,  1SG6).  A.  Mayer  (Zur  Seelenfrage,  Maycncc, 
1866),  who  combines  tho  matcrialistio  theory  with  a certain  d priori  doctrine  derived  from  Kant  and  Scho- 
penhauer, directs  his  arguments  especially  against  IVcsthoff.  Mayer's  doctrine,  in  turn,  is  specially  combated 
by  H.  H.  Studt,  in  Die  materialislische  Erkennlnlsslehre,  Altono,  1869.  Compare  also  Haifner,  Der  Maleriad- 
isrmis,  Maycncc,  1865 ; L.  Flcntjo,  Das  Leben  and  die  todte  Eatw,  Casscl,  1866 ; J ulius  Frauonstiidt,  Der 
Materialismus  und  die  anllmaterlallslisehen  Besirebungen  der  Gegenwart,  in  Unsere  ZeU,  new  series,  1867, 
pp.  25.3-278 ; Bosenkranz,  Der  deutsche  Materialismus  und  die  Theologle,  in  tho  Zeltschr.  fllr  hlstor.  Theo- 
logic,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  3,  1864.  Christian  'Wiener  and  C.  Kadonhausen  have  attempted  to  frame  now  systems 
in  which  natural  and  spiritual  life  should  receive  their  explanation  from  tho  results  of  exact  investigation — 
tho  former  in  his  Die  Grundzilge  der  Weltordnung : Aiomenlehre  und  Lehre  von  der  geistigen  Welt  (Leips. 
and  Hoidelb.,  186.3,  2d  od.,  1869),  and  the  latter  in  Isis,  der  Mensch  und  die  Welt  (Hamburg,  1863,  2d  ed., 
1870).  F.  Alb.  Lange's  able  work  on  tho  history  of  materialism  gives  ovidonoo  of  equal  familiarity  with  phi- 
losophy and  with  tho  results  of  investigations  in  natural  science  ( Gesch.  des  Materialismus  und  Kritik  seiner 
Bedeulung  in  der  Gegenwart,  Isorlohn,  1866).  Wo  may  mention,  further : H.  A.  Binnc,  Materialismus 
und  ethisches  BedUrfniss,  Branswiok,  1868 ; article  on  “ the  question  of  immortality  in  connection  with  tho 
most  recent  German  philosophy : 1.  the  opponents ; 2,  tho  defenders  of  immortality,”  m Unsere  Zeit,  FV., 
12  and  16,  Leipsio,  1868 ; M.  E.  A.  Naumann,  Die  Ediurw.  und  der  Mat.,  Bonn,  1868 ; C.  Bcheidomacher, 
Die  Eachteule  des  Materialismus,  etc.,  Cologne,  1868;  G.  H.  G.  Jalir,  Die  Natur,  der  Menschengeisl  und 
seln  Gottesbegriff,  Leipsio,  1870 ; Lndwig  Weis,  Antt-Materlalismus,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1871. 

In  tlie  last  few  years  the  interest  in  physical  philosophy  has  been  chiefly  directed, 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin’s  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  to  the  problem 
indicated  in  the  name  of  the  work  cited,  this  problem  being  closely  connected  'with 
the  question  respecting  the  relation  of  force  and  matter,  although  belonging  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  pro-rince  of  natural  investigation. 

On  tho  basis  of  Danvin’s  doctrine  rests,  in  particular,  Ernst  Hackel’s  comprehensive  work  on  general 
morphology:  Generelle  Moiphologie  der  Organismen,  allg.  Grundzilge  der  organ,  Formwlssensekaft,  me- 
chanisch  begrundet  durch  die  von  Charles  Darwin  reformirte  Descendenztheorie,  Vol.  I. : On  tho  General 
Anatomy  of  Organisms,  Vol.  II. : On  tho  General  History  of  the  Development  of  Organisms,  Berlin,  1866 ; 
cf.  E.  Hiickcl,  Eaturliche  Schupf ungsgeschichte,  Berlin,  1868,  2d  cd.,  1870 ; G.  Jiiger,  Die  Darwinsche 
Thcorle  und  ihre  Stellung  zu  Moral  und  Bellgion,  Stuttgard,  1869;  W.  Braubach,  Bengion,  Moral  und 
Philos,  der  Darwln'schen  Lehre,  Neumed,  1869. 

Tho  following  authors,  among  others,  have  appeared  with  new  attempts  at  tho  solution  of  various 
problems : Friednch  Bohmer  (1814r-1866),  KrUlk  des  Gottesbegriffs  in  den  gegenwilrllgen  WeUanswhten, 
Nurdlmgen,  1856  (published  anonymously);  Goll  und  seine  Sclwpfung,  aid.,  1867;  Dcr  natilrllche  Weg 
des  Menschen  eu  Gott,  aid.,  1868;  Wissensc/iaft  und  Leben,  I. ; Die  Wissenscliafl  von  Gott,  ibid.,  1871: 
Anton  Bee,  Wanderungen  auf  dem  Geblete  der  Elhik,  Hamburg,  1857;  Heinrich  Buhmer,  Die  Slnne- 
swaJirnehmung,  Erlangen,  1664  seq. ; V.  A.  v.  Stiigemann,  Die  Theorie  des  Beiousstseins  im  Wesen, 
Berlin,  1864 ; J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann,  Die  Philosophic  des.  Wissens,  Berlin,  1804 : Ueber  die  Unsterblichkeit, 
Berlin,  1865;  Aeslhetlk  auf  realistischer  Grundlage,  Bci\m,  1868;  Von  Kirchmann  has  also  developed 
systematically  and  critically  his  own  views  in  the  Philos.  Bibliothek,  edited  by  him  (Berlin,  1868 
seq.) ; F.  W.  Stmhneok's  ITerrsehafl  und  Prieslerihum  (BerUn,  1671)  is  partly  directed  against  von  Kirch- 
manns  basing  of  ethics  on  authority;  Eugen  Duhring,  Nal'urliche  Dlaleklik,  TiciMn,  1865;  Der  Werlh 
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Jes  Ztbciis,  Brcslan,  1SC5;  KrlliacJie  Gniiuilegung  der  Votksioirthschitfislehr&,  Berlin,  ISCO;  Krit.  Ocsc/i. 
der  Nat.-Oec.  u.  des  Soc.,  Berlin,  1811 ; 0.  Lemeke,  Popuiare  Aealhetik,  Mpslc,  18C5,  3d  enlarged  ed. 
1870  ; J.  Hoppe,  Die  aesammle  Zogik,  I.,  Paderbom,  1868  (67),  Die  kleine  Logik,  ibid.,  I860;  A Bastian,  Dtr 
Metiach  in  der  Oeachichle,  Berlin,  1860,  BcUrilge  sur  vergleiehenden  Paychologie,  ibid.,  1808 ; W.  Oehlmann, 
Die  Erkenntniaslehre  ala  Natuncias.,  CUthen,  1808;  A.  von  Oettingen,  Die  Moralalalialik  und  die  chriatliche 
SUlenlehre,  Verauch  eiiier  Social-Ethik  avf  empiriacker  Grundlage,  Erlangen,  1808  8eq. ; K.  H.  E.  von 
Hartmann,  Philoa.  dea  Vnbewuaaten,  BerUn,  1809,  3d,  considerably  enlarged  ediUon,  1671  (cf.  seve^  rasays 
by  Hartmann  in  tho  PMloa.  Hiotialahtfle),  Ueber  die  diaiektiache  MeOiode  (sco  above,  Ut.  to  § 129),  Sc/ielliiig'a 
poait.  Philoa.  ala  Einheit  von  Hegel  u.  Schopenh.,  Berlin,  1809,  Aphorlamen  Uberdaa  Dranut,  Berlin,  1870  ;)♦ 
A.  Horwicz,  Grundlinien  einea  Syatema  der  Aealhetik,  Leipsio,  1809 ; C.  Hcbler, 

* Hartmann  s philosophy  is  a form  of  monism,  tho  subject  being  tho  imconscious  spirit  with  the  at- 
ti-ibutes  will  and  representation  (idea).  (Ho  explains  feeling  as  resulting  from  affections  of  tho  will  in  com- 
bination with  conscious  and  unconscious  ideas.)  Ho  afnrms  that  it  is  neither  possible  for  tho  “logical  Idea” 
of  Hegel  to  attain  to  rcaUty  without  will,  nor  for  tho  blind,  irrational  -Will  of  Schopenhauer  to  determine 
itself  to  prototypal  ideas,  and  ho  demands  therefore  .that  both  bo  conceived  as  co-ordinate  and  cqnaUy 
legitimate  principles,  which  (after  the  precedent  of  SchoUing  in  his  last  system)  are  to  bo  thought  of  as 
functions  of  one  and  tho  same  functioning  essence.  Tho  WiU  posits  the  “That”  {daaa,  tho  real  existence) 
and  the  Idea  tho  “What”  (the  ideal  essence)  of  the  world  and  of  things.  Tho  “That”  of  tho  world  is 
alogical  like  tho  WUl;  tho  “What”  of  tho  world  is  logical  like  tho  Idea.  It  results  that  tho  alogical 
existence  of  tho  world  is  also  antilogical,  because  from  tho  nature  of  tho  will  (which  wo  know  by  induction 
from  experience)  there  follows  tho  necessary  preponderance  of  pain.  Consequently  it  were  better  that  tho 
world  should  not  exist  than  that  it  shopld  exist  (dootrino  of  pessimism),  although  the  existing  world  is  tho 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  (optimism),  as  is  shown  by  its  development,  under  tho  direction  of  unconscious 
providence,  in  a form  giving  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  adaptation.  (Thus,  for  example, 
Ufo  is  rendered  endurable  only  by  tho  artifice  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  aU  is  interesting  to  childhood  and 
youth  by  reason  of  its  novelty;  tho  partial  interruption  of  individual  consciousness  by  sleep,  and  of  the 
historic  consciousness  of  humanity  by  death  and  birth  preserves  natare  from  atony.)  The  end  of  develop- 
ment is  the  turning  back  of  volition  into  non-volition  (a  process  not,  as  Schopenhauer  teaches,  individually, 
but  only  universally  possible) ; the  means  to  this  is  the  greatest  possible  intensification  of  consciousness,  sinco 
it  is  only  in  consciousness  thus  intensified  that  the  idea  is  emancipated  from  will  to  the  degree  necessary  for 
opposition.  Ancillary  to  the  rise  and  intensification  of  consciousness  aro  tho  cosmical,  telluric,  and  ^’ital 
(biological)  developments  and  tlio  development  of  humanity.— Hartmann  seeks  to  show  tho  fruitfulness  of 
tho  hypothesis  of  the  Unconscious  in  clearing  up  and  solving  tho  most  manifold  problems  in  tho  fields  of 
physiology,  animal  psychology,  human  psychology,  msthetics,  and  religious  mysticism.  (It  explains  for  him, 
for  example,  tho  possibility  of  love : tho  alluring  presentiment  of  tho  unity  of  all  things  becomes  longing  for 
union ; love  is  the  silvery  flash  of  tho  eternal  truth  of  tho  one  all-comprehending  being,  shining  in  upon  tho 
illusion  of  consciousness.)  Hartmann’s  doctrine  differs  from  Hegel’s  (apart  from  tho  point  mentioned  above) 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  former  considers  tho  Idea  not  as  something  which,  issuing  from  discursive  abstract 
conceptions,  becomes  concrete,  but  ns  something  immediately  concrete  to  the  intuitive  apprehension,  and 
insepnrnblo  from  tho  logical  law  of  development ; and  fiurther,  in  that  he  opposes  the  dialectical  method, 
and  follows  instead  tho  inductive  method,  rising  gradually  in  his  conclusions  from  an  empirical  basis,  chiefly 
of  physical  and  psychological  material,  which  he  socks  to  make  ns  broad  as  possible.  He  disiigrccs  with 
Schopenhauer,  also,  in  denying  that  space,  time,  and  categories  (together  with  all  that  depends  on  them)  are 
purely  subjective,  in  adopting  a doctrine  of  atomistic  dynamism  for  tho  explanation  of  matter,  and  in  afllrm- 
ing  that  what  appears  to  ns  (phenomenally)  as  brain  is  not  a suJHoient  cause  of  tho  intellect  generally,  but  is 
ouly  tlio  condition  of  tho  form  of  consciousness. — This  doctrine,  therefore,  rcgnnls  tho  world,  if  we  may  bo 
allowed  the  u.v.i  of  this  expression,  ass,  so  to  siicak,  the  product  of  a good  mother,  tho  Idea,  and  of  a bad 
father,  the  Will,  who  (os  perhaps  a Gnostic  fancy  might  represent  tho  case),  captivated  by  tho  charms  of  tho 
Idea,  approaches  it  with  a satyr’s  sensuous  desire ; tho  Idea  cannot  escape  tho  lover’s  embrace,  and  brings 
forth  the  child,  which  ought  not  to  e.xist.  the  world ; but,  with  maternal  solicitude,  she  provides  tho  unhappy 
child  with  all  tho  good  gifts  with  which  she  is  able  to  alleviate  his  misfortune,  and  If  tho  necessity  of  his 
passing  through  tho  severe  stniggle  of  development  here  cannot  bo  averted,  yet  a redemption  is  provided  in 
the  annihilation  of  tho  will,  in  tho  painlessness  and  tho  joylcssness  of  Nirvana.  To  tho  critical  question 
which  may  bo  raised  on  tho  basis  of  Hartmann’s  own  assumptions,  namely,  why  it  is  that  this  redemption  Is 
only  negative,  when  it  might  bo  a return  of  the  Idea  into  itseif,  an  emancipation  from  the  other  of  itself  (tho 
being-with-self  of  tho  Idea  in  Spirit,  according  to  Hegel’s  trichotomy),  and  so  furnish  an  intellectual  blessed- 
ness, immlxed  with  desire,  to  this  Hartmann  answers : tho  eternal  self -mirroring  of  tho  Idea  would  bring 
weariness  and  despair,  rather  than  bliss,  if  the  Will  w'ero  at  the  same  time  still  occupied ; but  if  the  Will 
is  to  be  entirely  annihilated,  this  action  of  tlio  Idea  must  bo  disconnected  from  all  interest.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  the  primary  postulatos  of  Hartmann’s  system  themselves,  the  question  may  be  asked : how  can  a 
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Philos.  AufsiUze  (on  Copomions  and  the  modern  conception  of  the  world ; Utilitarianism ; Love  of  Enemies  and 
the  Platonic  Bcp. ; Lcssingiana ; Kantiana ; Joan  of  Arc  in  Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  and  Schiller),  Lclps.  1869 ; 
F.  X.  Schmid,  Entwiirf  dues  Systems  der  Philos,  auf  pneumatog  Grundlage,  Vienna,  1863-05 ; C.  S. 
Baraoh,  Die  Wlssenschaft  als  FrelheUsthat,  Vienna,  1809 ; lVilh.Kaullch,  Ueher  die  irdglichkeit,  das  Zlel  vnd 
die  Gremen  des  Wissens,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bohemian  Soientifio  Association,  VI.,  1,  Prague,  1868, 
separately  in  a now  edition,  Gratz,  1870;  Uandhuch  der  Lofik,  Prague,  1809;  ITandbuch  der  Pspchologie, 
Gratz,  1870 ; Alfred  Friedmann,  Des  Einzelnen  Eecht  und  PJiicld,,  ein  pkilos.  Versuch  attf  natural- 
isiischer  Grundlage,  Heidelberg,  1870;  J.  Bergmann,  Grundlinlen  elner  Theorle  des  Bewusstselns, 
Berlin,  1870. 

§ 135.  Since  the  begimiiiig  of  this  centuiy  no  philosophical  systems 
of  such  importance  and  of  so  powerful  influence  as  those  of  the  lYth 
and  18th  centuries  have  sprung  up  outside  of  Germany;  still,  the 
philosophical  tradition  has  everywhere  been  preserved,  and  philo- 
sophical investigation  has,  in  part,  been  carried  fm-ther  on.  In  Eng- 
land and  North  America  philosophical  interest  has  remained  chiefly 
conflned  to  investigations  in  empirical  psychology,  methodology, 
morals,  and  politics.  In  France  two  philosophical  tendencies  opposed 
the  sensualism  and  materialism  which  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
centiuy.  Of  these  the  one  found  expression  in  the  eclectic  and  spiri- 
tualistic school  which  Avas  founded  by  Koyer-Collard  as  the  disciple  of 
Reid,  which  was  further  built  up  by  Cousin,  who  incorporated  into  its 
body  of  doctrines  a number  of  German  philosophemes,  and  in  which 
the  Cartesian  tradition  was  renewed.  The  other  tendency  was  a theo- 
sophical  one.  More  recently,  Hegelianism  has  found  occasional  dis- 
ciples in  France.  A doctrine  of  “positivism,”  Avhich  refuses,  in 
principle,  to  make  afiirmations  respecting  anything  that  is  not  a sub- 
ject of  exact  investigation,  hut  which  yet,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
common  cause  with  materialism,  was  founded  by  Comte.  A modified 
scholasticism,  mostly  Thomism,  prevails  in  the  Catholic  seminaries  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungaiy,  the  various  schools  of  Gennan 
philosophy  have  exerted  successively  a not  inconsiderable  influence. 
In  Italy,  the  philosophy  favored  by  the  clnu’ch  is  Thomism  ; the  doc- 
trines of  Antonio  Rosmini  and  of  Nincenzo  Gioberti,  in  particular, 
haA  e also  found  numerous  disciples,  and  in  the  last  years  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  has  been  defended  by  zealous  adherents. 

“ logical  idea”  exist  as  the oven  thongh  it  be  only  a non-temporal yiriiis— of  mind,  and  a “ will  ” ns  the 
prills  of  those  thmgs  m the  world,  which  alone,  ns  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  aro  the  subjects  or  possessors  of 
wiU?  Have  not  subjooUve  abstractions  been  hypostntized  7 (Of  Hartmann's  philosophy  treat  K.  Frh.  du 
PreL  Das  neueste  phllos.  Syst.,  in  Im  neuen  Eeich,  1871,  No.  38 ; M.  Schneidewin,  Veber  die  neue  •■‘Philos, 
dea  nbeioussteri"  I.,  Gymn,  Progr.,  Hameln,  1871 ; G.  0.  StiebcUng,  ycUnrwisseyiach.  geg.  Elne 

iViderlegung  <L  IlartTnannach,  Lchre  u.  Unbetoussten  in  a,  Leiblichk..^  nehst  e.  Tenrz.  Beleucht.  d.  DarrofTh, 
scheii  Ansichleu  ilb  d.  Instinct,  New  York,  1871 ; cf.  also  below,  App.  III.,  ad  § 13-1.  [Ernst  Kapp,  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Unconscious,  in  t\ic  Journal  of  Spec.  Philos.,  January,  1870,  pp.  S-1-93.— 7>'.] 
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In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  nuiory  of  the  riiUoaophy  of  Mind,  by  Robert  Blakoy  (London,  1848),  will  bp  found  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  pbUosophlcal  works  pubUshed  from  1800  tiU  about  18-18  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Spain,  Hungary,  Boland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Cf.  J.  D.  Morel!-,  An  ITIst.  and  Critical  View  of  Speculative  Philosophy  in 
Europe  in  the  NtneUenth  Century,  London,  1840,  2d  ed.,  1847  [New  York,  1848.— Tr.]  ; Lectures  on  the 
Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the  Age,  ISIS,  l^jncke,  in  his  work.  Die  neue  Psyckologie  (Berlin,  1845,  pp. 
272-.350),  treats  of  recent  psj’chological  labors  in  various  countries.  Articles  on  the  present  condition  of 
philosophy  in  other  countries  than  Germany  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschr.  far  Philos.,  ed.  by  Fichte,  Ulrici, 
and  IVirth,  and  in  the  Gedanke,  ed.  by  Michelet,  as  also  in  the  Philos.  MonatshefU  and  (with  reference  to 
Herbartianism)  the  Zeitschr.  fur  exacts  Phllosophte.  [Also  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  ed. 
by  Harris,  St  Louis,  1807  scq. — 7>-.] 

Works  on  French  philosophy  in  tho  10th  century  are : Bh.  Damiron,  Essal  sur  TMstoire  de  la  philoso- 
phie  en  France  au  XlXe  Slide,  Baris,  1828  [4th  ed.,  Brussels,  1832.— TV.]  ; H.  Taine,  Les  Phllosophes 
frangais  du  AIAe  Slide,  Baris,  1857,  3d  ed.,  1867  ^ F.  Ravaisson,  La  Philosophie  en  Fiance  au  XIXe 
Biicle,  Baris,  1808  (compare,  on  the  latter  work,  Etienno  Vacherot,  La  Situation  Philosophique  en  France, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  75,  1868,  pp.  960-977) ; Baul  Janet,  Le  Spirltualisme  frangaia  au  19 
Slide,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  75,  1868,  pp.  358-385. 

On  tho  more  recent  philosophy  of  Great  Britain  compare  David  Masson,  Recent  British  Philosophy, 
Isjndon,  1866,  2d  ed.,  1867 ; W.  Whcwell,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philos,  in  England,  new 
edit..  Lend.,  1868 ; J.  McCosh,  Present  State  of  Moral  Philos,  in  England,  London,  1868  (specially  on 
Hamilton  and  Mill) ; Thomas  Collyns  Simon,  The  Present  State  of  Metaphysics  in  Great  Britain,  in  tho 
Contemp.  Review,  1868,  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  246-261.  The  Journal  of  Specul.  Philos.  (St  Louis,  1867  scq.)  fur- 
nishes valuable  contributions  for  tho  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  philosophy  in  America. 

On  the  philosophy  of  law  in  Belgium,  see  WamkOnig,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ph,,  Vol.  80,  Halle,  1857.  On  philo- 
sophy in  the  Netherlands,  cf.  T.  Roorda,  ibid.,  Vol.  x.,  Tubingen,  1843. 

Writers  on  recent  Italian  philosophy : Marc  Debrit,  Mist,  des  Doctr.  Philos,  dans  t Halls  contemp., 
Baris,  1869  ; Auguste  Conti,  La  Philos,  it.  Contemporaine  (translated  into  French  by  Em.  Naville,  Baris, 
1866;  Italian  ed.,  Florence,  1864,  forms  a supplement  to  Conti’s  Lectures  on  the  Hist  of  Bhilos.);  Thcod. 
Striiter,  Briefs  liber  die  it.  Philos.,  in  the  Gedanke,  1864-65 ; Raphael  Mariano,  La  ph.  contemp.  en  Ttalie, 
Baris,  1867 ; Franz  Bonatelli,  Die  Philos,  in  Ilalien  seit  1816,  in  tho  Zeitschr.  f.  Philos.,  Vol.  64,  1869,  pp. 
134-158;  Louis  Ferri,  Essal  sur  VUistoire  de  la  Philos,  en  Italie  au  XLX.  Slide,  Baris,  1869. 


Damiron  distinguishes  in  the  French  philosophy  of  the  first  decennia  of  the  present 
century  three  schools — the  sensualistic,  the  theological,  and  the  eclectic  and  spiritual- 
istic schools.  The  sensualistic  school,  extending  over  from  the  eighteenth  century  into 
the  19th,  was  in  the  first  decade  of  the  latter  century  more  and  more  crowded  out  by 
tho  two  others  ; but  there  arose,  in  opposition  to  these  latter,  in  turn  a reaction,  which 
in  part  (d.  g.,  in  Renan  and  Taine,  and  in  Charles  DoUfus,  author  of  Lettres  Pliiloso- 
pJiiques,  Ttkiia,  1851,  3d  ed.,  1809)  betrayed  the  influence  of  the  idea  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion  and  history,  while  in  part  (and  still 
earlier)  it  assumed  the  form  of  naturalism.  On  this  whole  subject  Paul  Janet,  a 
pupil  of  Cousin,  reports  as  follows : * — 

French  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Condillac.  Meta- 
physics was  nothing  but  the  analysis  of  sensations.  As  sensation  could  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  either  with  reference  to  the  organs  of  sensation  or  -with 
reference  to  the  mind,  the  school  of  Condillac  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
physiologists  and  the  ideologists.  Physiological  Condillacism  is  represented  by  Ca- 
banis,  ideological  Condillacism  by  Destutt  do  Tracy. 

Cabanis  (1757-1808)  is  the  first  French  author  who  treatec:  philosophically  and 


* The  following  sketch  was  kindly  prepared  by  Brof.  Janet  for  tho  2d  edition  cf  this  History,  to  which 
it  was  afllxcd  as  a supplement.  [Tho  present  translation  is  from  the  French.  T>’.] 
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methodically  of  the  relations  of  the  physical  to  the  moral  in  man.*  Ilis  work  on  this 
subject  is  made  up  of  twelve  essays,  which  treat  successively  of  the  physiological  ^s- 
tory  of  sensations,  of  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  temperament,  diseases,  diet,  climates, 
instinct,  sympathy,  sleep,  of  the  influence  of  the  moral  upon  the  physical,  and  of  ac- 
quired temperaments.  The  work  furnishes  a very  rich  mine  of  interestmg  facts. 
But  its  spirit  is  altogether  materialistic.  The  moral,  we  are  told,  is  simply  the  physi- 
cal considered  under  certain  special  points  of  view.  The  soul  is  not  a bemg,  but  a 
faculty.  Thought  is  a secretion  of  the  brain.  Later,  in  his  Lettrc  sur  les  causes  2>re- 
miercs  (8vo.,  Paris,  1824;  addressed  to  Fauriel),  Cabanis  profoundly  modified  hm 
ideas.  He  here  admits  the  existence  of  a cause  of  the  world,  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  will,  and  concludes  in  favor  of  a sort  of  stoic  pantheism. 

Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-183G)  modified  the  doctrine  of  CondiUac  in  attemptmg  to 
explain  the  notion  of  exteriority,  which  pure  sensation  could  not  give.  According  to 
him,  it  is  only  our  own  voluntary  motion  that  teaches  us  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects. Afction  willed  and  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  resistance  on  the  other,  constitute 
the  connecting  link  between  the  me  and  the  not-me.  The  same  feeling  subject  can- 
not at  the  same  time  will  and  resist  itself.  Unresisting  matter  could  not  be  known. 
A being  without  motion  or  whose  motions  were  unfelt  by  itself  would  know  nothing 
beside  itself.  Tracy  concludes  that  an  absolutely  immaterial  being  would  know  only 
itself.  The  works  of  Tracy  are  (1)  Lcs  Elements  cVidcologie  (2  [4? — Tr.]  vols.,  Paris, 
1804),  and  (2)  Cffnimentaire  sxir  V Esprit  des  Lois  (Paris,  1819). 

Reaction  against  the  Sensualistic  School.  This  reaction  has  been  twofold.  We 
distinguish  (1)  the  Theological  School,  (2)  the  Psychological  SchooLf 

In  the  Theological  School  three  principal  names  are  to  be  distinguished : De  Bo- 
fiald,  the  Abbe  de  Lameimais,  and  Joseph  de  Maistro. 

De  Bonald  (1754-1840)  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  “traditionalistic”  school, 
the  leading  dogma  of  which  was  the  divine  creation  of  language.  Revelation,  it  was 
taught,  is  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  There  are  no  innate  ideas.  The  whole 
philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by  the  triadic  formula  : cause,  means,  effect.  In 
cosmology  the  cause  is  God ; the  means  is  motion  ; the  effect  is  corporeal  existence. 
In  politics  these  three  terms  become  : power,  minister,  subject ; in  the  family  : father, 
mother,  child.  De  Bonald  applied  these  formulas  to  theology,  and  concluded  to  the 
necessity  of  a Mediator.  Hence  the  following  proposition : God  is  to  the  God-man 
what  the  God-man  is  to  man.j: 

The  Abbe  do  Lamennais  (1782-1854)  was  the  founder  of  theological  skepticism  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  his  Essai  sur  I'indijfercnce  en  maticre  religieuse  (1817-1827, 
4 vols.  8v0.),  he  boiTows,  like  Pascal,  from  Pyrrhonism  its  arguments  against  the 
authority  of  our  faculties.  The  errors  of  the  senses,  the  errors  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  the  contradictions  in  human  opinions,  all  this  arsenal  of  skepticism  is  em-, 
ployed  against  human  reason.  After  this  destruction  of  all  certitude,  Lamennais 
attempts  to  re-establish  what  he  has  destroyed  by  reference  to  anew  criterion,  namely. 


* Cabanis'  Ilapporls  dv  physique  et  du  moral  were  inserted  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Mimolret 
do  la  cinquiime  classe  de  ri:istitut  (classe  ctldeologte)  and  were  publi.'ihe<t  separately  in  1S12. 

1 1 give  this  name  to  this  school,  which  has  homo  successively  several  others  (Eclectic,  and  Spiritualistic). 
The  one  I propose  appears  to  me  the  most  exact. 

t The  principal  works  of  this  author  are : Bssat  analytique  sur  les  loU  nalurelles  de  Tordre  social.  La 
Legislation  primitive  (2d  ed.,  1821,  3 vols.,  8vo).  Becherches  phllosophiques  (ISIS).  La  tIUorle  du 
pouvolr  social  (3  vols.,  1706).  Uis  CBcuvres  complines  were  published  in  ISIS, 
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universal  consent.  On  this  basis  ho  seeks  to  cstablLsh  the  tnith  of  (1)  Deism,  (2) 
Eevelation,  (3)  Catholicism. 

Joseph  de  MaLstre  (1753-1821)  was  the  founder  of  modem  Ultramontanism,  of  which 
De  Maistre’s  Du  Pape  (1819-20)  is  in  some  sense  the  gospel.  He  touched  upon  philosophy 
in  his  Soirees  de  St.  PHerslourg  (Paris,  1821),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  Providence  in  human  affairs.  Strongly  preoccupied  by  the  theological  idea 
of  original  sin,  he  is  tempted  to  see  in  evil  nothing  but  a means  of  expiation  and 
punishment.  Hence  the  crael  character  of  his  philosophy,  his  apology  for  capital 
punishment,  for  war,  for  the  Inquisition,  etc.  He  was  not  without  a certain  tinge  of 
iUuminism  and  dreamed  of  a vast  reh'gious  renovation,  which  explains  the  fact  that 
his  name  was  often  cited  and  invoked  by  the  Saint  Simonians. 

Psychological  School.  The  characteristics  of  this  school  arc : (1)  that  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  theology,  (2)- that  it  seeks  in  psychology  for  the  principles  of  all 
philosophy,  and  (3)  that  it  renews  the  idealistic  and  spiritualistic  tradition  of  Carte- 
rianism.  Its  principal  representatives  have  been  Eoyer-CoUard,  Maine  do  Biran, 
Cousin,  and  Jouffroy. 

Eoyer-CoUard  (1763-1845),  much  more  eminent  as  a statesman  than  as  a philoso- 
pher, introduced  into  France  the  Scotch  philosophy.  He  insists,  most  especially,  like 
Eeid,  upon  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  and  upon  the  principles 
of  causality  and  induction.  DTiat  is  most  interesting  in  his  works,  is  his  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  duration.  According  to  him,  duration  is  not  perceived  in  objects,  it 
exists  only  hi  ourselves.  Duration  is  distinguished  from  succession,  which  presup- 
poses the  former  instead  of  being  presupposed  by  it : our  conception  of  duration 
results  solely  from  the  sentiment  of  our  continuous  identity,  which  latter  results  from 
the  continuity  of  our  action.  (See  the  Fragmens  de  Eoyer-CoUard  in  JoufiEroy’s 
translation  of  Eeid’s  works.) 

Maine  de  Biran  (1760-1824),  who  has  been  proclaimed  by  Cousin  the  first  French 
metaphysician  of  the  nineteenth  century,  held  successively  three  different  philosophi- 
cal theories,  or  rather  passed  through  three  periods  in  one  and  the  same  philosophical 
development. 

First  Period.  This  period  was  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  entitled, 
Memoire  sur  habitude  (1803).  In  this  work  Maine  de  Biran  appears  os  still  a member, 
or  rather  as  thinking  himself  still  a member  of  the  ideological  school  or  school  of 
Condillac  ; but  differences  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  ideologists  become 
manifest  already  hero.  Developing  the  idea  previously  expressed  by  De  Tracy 
(namely,  that  voluntary  motion  is  at  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  exteriority),  he  founds 
on  this  principle  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  which  had  re- 
mained so  vague  in  the  school  of  Eeid.  Sensation  is  only  the  affection  produced  by 
external  causes;  perception  is  the  result  of  our  voluntary  activity.  Maine  de 
Biran  proceeds  to  point  out  how  these  two  elements  are  combined  in  the  case  of  each 
of  our  senses  in  varying  proportions,  the  perceptions  being  always  proportioned  to  the 
motility  of  the  organ.  Perception  is  not,  therefore,  transformed  sensation.  Parallel 
with  and  related  to  this  distinction  is  that  between  imagination  and  memory.  The 
author  afterwards  distinguishes  between  two  sorts  of  habits,  active  and  passive. 
Finally  he  develops  this  fundamental  law  of  habit,  “that  it  weakens  sensation  and 
strengfthens  perception.”  ' 

Second  Period.  In  this  second  period  Biran  is  seen  founding  and  developing  his 
own  philosophy.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  philosophy  is,  that  the  point  of  view 
of  a being  who  knows  himself  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  i>oint  of  view  of  a thing 
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known  externally  and  objectively.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  sensationalists  in 
philosophy  is  that  they  form  their  notions  of  internal  causes,  or  faculties,  after  the 
model  of  external  and  objective  causes.  The  latter,  not  being  known  in  themselves, 
are  nothing  but  occult  qualities,  abstract  names,  representing  groups  of  phenomena, 
which  are  lost  in  one  another  as  fast  as  new  analogies  are  discovered  among  these 
groups.  Attraction,  affinity,  electricity  are  nothing  but  names : thus,  for  the  sensa- 
tionalists, sensibility,  understanding,  will,  and,  in  general,  all  subjective  causality,  are 
simply  and  only  pure  abstractions.  But,  objects  Biran,  can  the  being  who  feels  him- 
self acting,  and  who  is  the  witness  of  his  own  activity,  regard  himself  as  an  external 
object  ? Doubtless  the  soul,  considered  absolutely,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  know- 
ledge : it  is  an  x.  But  betiveen  the  point  of  view  of  the  abstract  metaphysicians, 
which  is  that  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  the  point  of  view  of  pure  empiricism,  which 
sees  nothing  but  phenomena  and  combinations  of  sensations,  there  is  the  point  of  view 
of  internal  reflection,  in  which  the  individual  subject  perceives  himself  as  such,  and  so 
distinguishes  himself  from  those  occult  causes  which  we  suppose  to  exist  externally  to 
us ; at  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  himself  also  from  all  his  modes,  instead  of 
confounding  himself  with  them,  as  Condillac  pretended,  who  saw  in  the  tne  only  a 
collection  or  succession  of  sensations.  The  primitive  fact  of  consciousness  is  that  of 
voluntary  effort  (;nisus),  which  includes  two  terms  that  are  distinet,  but  indivisibly 
united  : ^vill  and  resistance  (not  the  resistance  of  another  body,  but  that  of  our  o^vn 
body).  Through  this  resistance  the  me  feels  itself  limited,  and  thus  it  acquires  the 
consciousness  of  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  recognizes  necessarfly  a not-me. 
Through  its  internal  consciousness  of  its  activity  the  me  acquires  the  notion  of  cause, 
which  is  neither  an  innate  idea,  nor  a simple  habit,  nor  an  d priori  form.  Biran  ad- 
mits, with  Kant,  the  distinetion  between  matter  and  form  in  knowledge.  But  the 
form  does  not  consist  of  empty  and  hollow  categories  pre-existing  before  all  experience. 
The  categories  are  only  the  different  points  of  view  taken  in  internal  experience,  in 
reflection.  As  for  the  matter  of  knowledge,  it  is  given  by  the  resisting  term,  whieh  is 
the  source  of  diversity  and  localization.  There  is  also,  according  to  Biran,  an  internal 
space,  differing  from  external,  objective  space : it  is  the  immediate  place  of  the  7ne, 
constituted  by  the  diversity  of  the  points  of  resistance  which  the  different  organs 
oppose  to  voluntary  action.  The  point  of  view  dominant  in  all  this  philosophy  of 
Biran  is  that  of  personality.  The  principal  works  of  this  second  period  are  the 
Itapports  du  physique  ct  du  moral,  and  especially  the  Essai  sur  les  fondements  dc  la 
fsychologie,  published  by  Naville  in  1859.  The  former  work,  written  in  1811,  and 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  was  first  published  in  the  year  1834,  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  by  Cousin. 

Third  Period.  Biran’s  third  period  ended  prematurely,  and  is  therefore  incomplete, 
his  final  philosophy  being  nothing  more  than  sketched  out.  From  the  Stoic  attitude 
of  the  second  period,  Biran  passed  in  the  third  to  a mystical  and  Christian  standpoint. 
In  his  Anthropohgie,  his  last  work,  left  unfinished,  he  distinguishes  three  lives  in  man : 
the  animal  fife,  or  the  life  of  sensation ; the  human  fife,  or  the  life  of  the  will ; and 
the  spiritual  fife,  or  the  fife  of  love.  Personality,  which  he  had  previously  considered 
as  marking  the  highest  degree  in  human  life,  is  now  regarded  by  him  simply  as  a pas- 
sage to  a higher  stage,  where  personality  is  lost  and  annihilated  in  God.  (The  works 
of  Biran  consist  of  four  volumes  published  by  Cousin,  in  1840,  and  of  three  volumes 
of  CEueres  inedites,  published  by  Naville  in  1859.) 

Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  a disciple  of  Roycr-Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran, 
founded  himself  a school  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Eclectic  School.  Ilis  principal 
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raaxim,  borrowed  from  Leibnitz,  was  that  “systems  are  true  by  what  they  affirm,  but 
false  by  what  they  deny.”  Attaching  great  importance  to  what  had  been  discovered 
by  previous  philosophers,  he  necessarily  made  much  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  of 
which,  in  France,  he  is  the  veritable  founder,  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  De 
Gerando.  He  gave  a classification  of  systems,  which  he  reduced  under  four  general 
heads : Idealism,  Sensualism,  Skepticism,  and  Mysticism,  At  the  same  time  that  he 
recommended  eclecticism,  he  attempted  to  arrive  through  the  study  of  systems  at  a 
philosophy  of  his  own.  His  principal  effort  was  to  find  a middle  term  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  German  philosophy,  the  one  denying  all  metaphysics  with  Hume, 
Brown,  and  Hamilton,  and  the  other  founding  an  d pi'iori  metaphysics  on  the  notion  of 
the  absolute.  He  thought  that  there  was  a middle  way,  which  was  to  found  meta- 
physics on  psychology.  In  psychology  he  made  use  of  the  arguments  of  Eiant 
against  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  But  he  himself,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  subjec- 
tivism of  Kant,  proposed  the  theory  of  the  impersonal  reason.  Ho  believed  that 
reason  was  subjective  only  when  reflective,  but  that  when  spontaneous  it  grasped 
immediately  the  absolute,  with  which  it  was  identified.  All  subjectivity  disappeared 
in  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  act  of  the  pure  reason.  This  theory  recalled 
Schelling’s  theory  of  “ intellectual  intuition,”  from  which  Cousin  sought  to  distinguish 
it  by  insisting  constantly  on  psychology  as  the  point  of  departure.  Nevertheless, 
Cousin  was  then  on  the  way  which  leads  to  absolute  idealism.  He  advanced  stUl  farther 
in  this  direction,  in  his  lectures  delivered  in  1828,  in  which  is  plainly  manifested  the 
influence  of  Hegel,  of  whom  he  had  seen  much  in  Germany,  and  whose  name  he  was 
the  first  to  pronounce  in  France.  In  this  course  he  refers  all  science  to  ideas,  which 
must,  according  to  him,  contain  the  explanation  of  all  thmgs.  There  are  three  such 
fundamental  ideas : the  Infinite,  the  Finite,  and  the  Relation  between  the  Infinite  and 
the  Finite.  These  three  ideas  arc  met  with  everywhere  and  are  inseparable  ; a God  with- 
out a world  is  as  incomprehensible  as  a world  without  a God.  Creation  is  not  simply  pos- 
sible ; it  is  necessary.  History  is  only  the  development  of  ideas.  A nation,  a century, 
a great  man,  each  is  the  manifestation  of  an  idea.  The  course  of  1828  marked  the 
culminating  point  in  Cousin’s  speculative  investigations.  From  that  time  on  he 
separated  himself  more  from  German  idealism,  and  recast  his  philosophy  in  a Cartesian 
sense,  maintaining  constantly  the  psychological  method  as  the  basis  of  philosophy. 
Such  is  the  character  of  his  work  on  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good  (course  of  1817, 
rewritten  and  published  in  1845  [1853  ?]),  the  stylo  of  which  is  very  eloquent,  espe- 
cially in  the  part  on  esthetics.  From  this  time  on  he  considered  philosophy  rather  as 
a struggle  against  bad  doctrines  than  as  a pure  science.  He  recommended  the  alhance 
of  philosophy  with  religion,  and  conceded  more  and  more  of  authority  to  ‘ ‘ common 
sense.”  In  one  word,  he  went  back  from  Germany  to  Scotland.  In  general,  the 
considerable  importance  of  the  name  of  Cousin  in  France,  and  even  in  Europe,  is 
explained  less  by  his  philosophical  originality  than  by  his  striking  personal  originality, 
by  his  influence  over  a very  great  number  of  minds,  and  by  his  curiosity,  which  was  in- 
exhaustible and  extended  in  every  direction.  Besides,  his  labors  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service.  The  philoso.  works  of  Cousin  consist  chiefly  of  the  two 
courses  of  lectures  (1815-1820,  and  1828-30)  and  of  his  Fragment  PMlosoph.  (5 
vols.,  18CG).  [Cousin’s  Elements  of  Psyclwlogy : inchided  in  a cntical  examination  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  in  additional  Pieces.  Translated, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  hy  G.  8.  Hem-y.  4th  improved  edition,  revised  according 
to  the  author’s  last  corrections,  New  York,  1850.  Cousin’s  Lectures  on  the  True,  the 
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Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  translated  by  0.  W.  Wight,  London,  1853;  New  York, 
1854  etc  Cousin’s  Cmrse  of  the  EMory  of  Modem  Plidasophy,  translated  by 
O.  W.  Wight,  3 vols..  New  York,  1853,  etc.  Cousin’s  PhUosophy  of  the  Beautiful, 
translated,  wth  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  J.  C.  Daniel,  New  York,  1849.— !T;.] 
Theodore  JoufiEroy  (179G-1843),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  disciples  of  Cousin,  was 
distinguished  from  his  master  by  a spirit  of  method  and  of  precision  which  the  latter  had 
never  "possessed.  He  never  departed  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  and  his  prm- 
cipal  work  was  to  establish  with  great  force  the  distinction  between  psychology  and 
physiology,  sciences  which  had  been  confounded  in  the  school  of  Cabanis  and  Broussais. 
He  applied  the  psychological  method  particularly  to  {esthetics  and  moral  phdosophy. 
In  {esthetics  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  beautiful  is  ihe  invisible  expressed  by 
the  visible ; in  moral  philosophy,  he  affirmed  that  the  good  is  the  co-ordination  and 

subordination  of  ends.  * . . . ^ non 

Numerous  protests  were  raised  against  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  which  since  1830 
had  become  almost  exclusively  the  philosophy  of  public  instruction.  Without  spe{ikmg 
of  writers  who  are  still  living,  nor  of  the  socialistic  schools,  which  are  more  politic{il 
Ginn  philosophical,  we  will  cite  only  two  philosophers  who  have  attempted  to  found  new 
philosophical  schools  ; Lamennais  rmd  Auguste  Comte. 

Lamennais  (see  above).  This  philosopher,  whom  we  have  already  met  under  the 
name  of  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  after  having  broken  with  the  church  by  his  celebrated 
work  entitled  Paroles  d'uii  croyant,  attempted  a new  philosophy,  which  should  be  purely 
rational.  This  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Esquisse  d'une  philosophie  (1841-1846; 
translated  into  German),  is  perhaps  the  most  vast  synthesis  which  has  been  attempted 
in  France  in  the  nineteeitth  century.  But  it  remained  an  individual  and  isolated  essay, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  value,  found  no  adepts.  Following  a method  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  psychological  school,  Lamennais  sets  out  with  a consideration  of 
being  in  general,  and  he  posits  as  a primordial  fact  the  co-existence  of  two  forms  of 
being — the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  which  cannot  be  deduced  the  one  from  the  other. 
God  and  the  universe  are  indemonstrable.  The  object  of  philosophy  is  not  to  prove 
them,  but  to  know  them.  God,  or  Substance,  has  three  fundamental,  constitutive  at- 
tributes, each  of  which  is  the  whole  of  being,  but  which  are  nevertheless  distinguished 
from  each  other ; so  that  the  dogma  of  one  God  in  three  persons  is  philosophioally  true. 
There  is  besides  in  God  a principle  of  distinction,  what  Plato  would  term  rd  erepov, 
which  permits  him  to  be  at  once  one  and  multiple.  Lamennais  attempts  to  deduce  d 
prim'i  the  three  fundamental  attributes  of  God.  In  order  to  be,  he  says,  itis  necessary 
to  be  able  to  be  ; hence  the  attribute  of  power.  Further,  whatever  is,  must  be  this  or 
that,  must  have  a form  ; in  one  word,  must  be  intelligible.  But  in  the  absolute,  the 
intelligible  is  indistinguishable  from  intelligence.  Finally  there  must  be  a principle  of 
union,  which  is  love.  The  power  is  the  Father ; the  intelligence,  begotten  by  the 
power,  is  the  Son  ; the  love,  in  this  triad,  is  the  Spirit.  Creation  is  the  realization,  out- 
side of  God,  of  the  divine  ideas.  It  is  neither  {m  emanation,  nor  a creation  ex  nihilo.  It 
should  be  termed  participation.  God  extracts  all  beings  from  substance,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  anything  can  exist  which  is  not  subst{moe.  But  this  is  not  a 
necessary  emanation ; it  is  a free  act  of  will.  In  the  created  universe  matter  {ind  bodies 
are  to  be  distingmshed.  Matter  is  nothing  but  limit ; it  is  the  principle  of  distinction  in 


* The  principal  phiiosoptiical  works  o£  JooiEroy  are  his  Preface  (1  la  Traduction  des  Eequisses  morales  de 
Duo.  Stewart  (1820),  his  Preface  ft  la  Traduction  des  oeuvres  de  Peid  (1836),  Melanges  (premiers  and 
nouveaux,  1833  to  IS  12),  Conrs  dfEsthetlque  (1843),  and  Cours  de  Droit  naturel  (1836).  [Joullroy’s  Introduo- 
tioH  (0  Ethics,  including  a Critical  Survey  of  Moral  Systems ; translated  by  W.  H.  Chanuing.— Tc.J 
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God,  realized  externally,  matever  is  positive  in  bodies,  is  spirit.  But  spirit,  by  tbe  very 
fact  that  it  is  created,  is  limited.  That  which  in  itself  is  simply  distinction  becomes 
in  the  world  of  objective  reality  a true  resistant.  But  matter  is  not,  nevertheless,  a 
nonentity  ; it  is  a true  reality  incomprehensible  in  itself,  which  is  revealed  to  us  only  as 
the  limit  of  spirit.  Hence  every  created  being  is  at  once  spirit  and  matter.  God  is  the 
only  absolutely  immaterial  being.  As  the  universe  represents  God  (1)  from  the  point  of 
view  of  substance,  which  is  spirit,  and  (2)  from  the  point  of  view  of  limit,,  which  is 
matter,  so  also  it  represents  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  triple  personality.  The 
three  divine  persons,  manifested  psychologically  in  man  and  physically  in  the  three 
properties  of  electricity,  light,  and  heat,  are  manifested  at  every  point  in  the  scale  of 
being,  at  first  under  the  forms  the  most  concealed,  and  then  imder  forms  growing  more 
and  more  rich,  proceeding  always  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Lamennais  applied, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect 
his  philosophy  is  akin  to  that  of  ScheUing. 

Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857),  founder  of  the  School  of  Positivists.  The  doctrine  of 
Auguste  Comte,  the  product  at  once  of  the  mathematical  and  positive  sciences  and 
of  Saint-Simonism,  is  a combination  of  empiricism  and  of  socialism,  in  which  the 
scientific  stand-point  constantly  gained  in  prominence,  in  comparison  ^vith  the  social- 
istic stand-point.  There  are  in  Positivism,  as  in  all  doctrines,  two  parts,  a destruc- 
tive part  and  a constructive  part.  The  former  part  contains  the  denial  of  aU  meta- 
physics and  all  search  for  first  or  for  final  causes.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of 
things,  it  says,  are  unknowable  for  us.  It  is  only  what  lies  between  these  two  that 
belongs  to  us.  These  insoluble  questions  [relative  to  the  origin  and  end  of  things] 
have  not  advanced  one  step  towards  solution  since  the  day  when  they  were  first  raised. 
Positivism  repudiates  aU  metaphysical  hypotheses.  It  accepts  neither  atheism  nor 
theism.  The  atheist  is  a theologian.  Nor  does  it  accept  pantheism,  which  is  only  a 
form  of  atheism.  The  conflict  between  transcendence  and  immanence  is 'approaching 
its  end.  Transcendence  is  theology,  or  metaphysics  explaining  the  universe  by  causes 
external  to  it.  Immanence  is  the  watchword  of , science  explaining  the  universe  by 
causes  within  the  universe.  In  its  constructive  part.  Positivism  may  be  reduced,  in 
the  main,  to  two  ideas : (1)  a certain  historic  conception,  (2)  a certain  co-ordination  of 
the  sciences. 

The  historic  conception  is  that  the  human  mind  passes  necessarily  through  three 
states — the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  the  first  state,  man  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  supernatural  causes,  by  personal  or 
voluntary  interferences,  by  prodigies,  miracles,  etc.  In  the  second  period,  supernatural 
and  anthropomorphitic  causes  give  place  to  abstract,  occult  causes,  scholastic  entities, 
realized  abstractions,  and  nature  is  interpreted  d priovi : the  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
strue nature  subjectively.  In  the  third  state,  man  contents  himself  >vith  ascertaining 
by  observation  and  experiment  the  connections  of  phenomena,  and  so  learning  to  connect 
each  fact  with  its  antecedent  conditions.  This  is  the  method  which  has  founded 
modem  science,  and  which  must  take  the  place  of  metaphysics.  In  proportion  as  a 
question  becomes  susceptible  of  experimental  treatment,  it  passes  from  the  domain  of 
metaphysics  to  the  domain  of  positive  science.  'UTiatever  is  not  capable  of  experimen- 
tal verification,  must  be  rigorously  excluded  from  science. 

The  second  conception  of  Positivism  is  the  classification  and  co-ordination  of  the 
sciences.  The  theory  of  this  classification  requires  us  to  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  At  the  basis  are  the  Mathematics ; then  come,  in  turn,  Astronomy , 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Sociology.  Theso  are  the  six  fundamental  sciences, 
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each  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  next  following  one.  The  science  of  society  is  im- 
possible wthout  the  science  of  life,  and  the  latter  is  impossible  without  the  science  of 
chemistry;  chemistry,  again,  presupposes  physics,  which  itself  presupposes  astrono- 
my (?)  and  mathematics.  History  justifies  this  order  which  logic  imposes.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  positivistic  theories  bear  above  all  the  character  of  views  respecting 
method  and  classification.  No  metaphysics  should  be  asked  of  this  school,^  for  it^  ex- 
pressly denies  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  The  psychology  of  positivism  is  a 
part  of  physiology.  Its  doctrine  of  morals  is  in  no  respect  original ; it  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  personal  interest.  We  may  add,  finally,  that  in  a period  of  his  life,  which 
has  been  termed  the  subjective  period,  M.  Comte  had  arrived  at  a certain  conception 
of  refigion  and  at  a real  form  of  worship,  of  which  humanity  was  to  be  the  object. 
This  part  of  his  philosophy  has  been  repudiated  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples, 
M.  Littre,  who  is  now  publishing  a complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Comte.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  (Jours  de 'philosophie  positive  (Paris,  1839.  [English  translation 
by  Miss  Martineau,  London,  1853,  and  New  York.— r/'.]) 

To  the  above  account  by  Janet  we  add  the  following  further  bibllogmphlc.'il  notices ; On  Lamennaia 
cf.  Blaise  Emit  btogr.,  1858;  Binaut,  in  the  Eevue  dcs  Eeux  Momles,  1800  and  1801 ; 0.  Bordage,  La 
phlloa.  lie  L.,  Strasburg,  1809.  Of  Royer-Collard,  A.  Philippe  (Paris,  1868)  and  Barante  (Paris,  1801)  have 
^v^ittcn.  Cousins  works  have  been  published  in  the  foilowing  complete  edition:  (Ettvres  ds  V.  Cousin,  6 
series : I.-II. : Coura  de  r/ilatolre  de  la  philoaophte  modeime,  Paris,  1840-48,  III.  : Fragmens  philoso- 
phiquea,  1847-^8,  IV. : LUUralure,  1819,  V.  : Instructton  publtgue,  1850.  [For  English  translations,  see 
above,  pp.  342, 843.— Tc.]  Of  Cousin  treat  C.  E.  Fuchs  (Die  Philos.  V.  C.'s,  Berlin,  1847),  A.  Aulard  {Eludes 
stir  la  philoaophte  coiUemporaine ; il.  Victor  Cousin,  Nantes,  1859),  and  J.  E.  Alaux  {La  philosophle  de 
3L  Cousin  [forms  a part  of  the  Blbllotheque  dephilos.  contemp.],  Paris,  1881) ; the  doctrine,o£  Cousin  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  reviews  in  the  Zeitschr.  fur  Philos.,  especially  in  an  article  in  Vol. 
32,  1858,  pp.  270-290,  on  Cousin's  philos.  Thatigkeit  sett  1853  cf.  further  P.  Janet,  Victor  Cousin,  in  the 
Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  07,  1807,  pp.  737-754;  Ch.  SccrOtan,  La  phlloaojthie  de  V.  CoiKin,  Paris, 
1808;  Mignot,  V.  Cousin,  P.aris,  1809.  [The  first  article  in  Hamilton's  Discussions,  etc.,  is  a review  of 
Cousin’s  Cows  de  philoaophte.  Introduction  il  Thlstotre  de  la  philos. — Tri\ 

Among  the  pupils  of  Cousin  belongs  Bouillier  (see  above,  § 114,  Lit.),  eminent  for  his  comprehensive  and 
accurate  History  of  CajtcsiaiiLsm.  Others,  us,  for  example,  Ilavaisson,  Haurfiau,  Rdmusat,  Damlron,  Saisset, 
Janet,  and  J.  Simon,  were  incited  by  Cousin  to  engage  especially  in  critical  studies  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Emile  Saisset,  the  translator  of  Spinoza  (see  above,  § 115,  Lit.),  published  also  an  Eaaai  de 
Philosophle  Eeligieuae,  Parts  1859  [translated  into  English,  together  rvlth  two  c.vtracts  from  other  writings 
of  the  author,  under  the  titles:  Modern  Pantheism,  Essay  on  Eellgioua  Philosophy,  2 vols.,  Edinburgh  (T. 
and  T.  Clark),  18G3. — Tr.],  and  Le  Scepttcisme;  Aenesidimo,  Pascal,  Ilant  (see  above,  §122,  Lit.).  Paul 
Janet  has  published  a criticism  of  B'dchner's  materialism,  in  Le  materialiame  conlemporaln  (forms  a part  of 
the  Blbl.  dephilos.  contemp.,  Paris,  1881 ; English  translation  by  G.  Masson,  London,  1800 ; German  trans- 
atlon  by  K.  A von  Ileiohlin-Meldegg,  with  a preface  by  I.  H.  Fichte,  Paris  and  Leipsic,  1800),  also  a Philoso- 
phle du  bonheur  (Paris,  1804),  and  Le  cerveau  el  lapensee  (Paris,  1807).  E.  Caro,  who  has  written  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Goethe  (see  above,  § 115,  Lit.),  has  also  published  Le  materialiame  et  la  science  (Paris, 
1807) ; of.  Caro’s  address  on  Laflnallte  instinctive  dans  la  nature,  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  and  printed  in 
L.  A.  Martin’s  Annualre phllosophique  (Paris,  1809,  pp.  253-202).  Ilavaisson,  Thurot,  and  Jules  Simon  (who 
has  alsorvrittcn  Le  devoir,  Paris,  1854,  La  religion  naturelle,  1850,  Lallberte  decorrsc/encc,  1857,  etc.),  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  ancient  philosophj’,  Ilumusat  and  Haurdau  to  the  history  of  mediceval 
philosophy,  and  Damiron  and  Chr.  BarthoIomSss  (1818-1850),  among  others,  to  the  history  of  modem  phi- 
losophy ; in  addition  to  the  above-cited  works  of  the  latter  (§§  111  and  117),  we  may  mention  here  his  (thcistic) 
niatoire  critique  des  doctrines  reltgteuses,  Strasbiug,  1855.  Th.  H.  Martin,  the  eminent  expositor  of  Plato's 
Timeeua,  is  the  author  of  Lea  sciences  et  la  philosophle,  esaais  de  philos.  critique  el  reltgieuae,  Paris,  1809. 
The  stand-point  of  Charles  Ilenouvier  {Essal  de  critique  generals,  Paris,  1854;  Science  de  la  morale,  St. 
Cloud,  1809  [Manuel  de  philos.  ancienne,  2 vols.,  Paris,  IS-ii,  Manuel  dephilos.moderne,  1 vol.,  Paris.— 7'r.]) 
has  been  especially  influenced  by  the  study  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant.  Pierre  Leroux,  who  has  writ- 
ten a Bifumion  de  Hciectictsme  (Paris,  1839),  and  De  rhumaniU  (Paris,  1840),  incorporated  (os  did  also 
Proudhon,  1809-1805)  into  his  sociolistio  doctrine  many  ideas  derived  from  German  philosophy,  and  especially 
from  Hegelianism.  The  investigations  of  Bostiat  and  other.s,  hi  political  economy,  bear,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, upon  philosophicai  problems.  The  influence  of  Gorman  siioculation  is  manifested,  in  many  respects 
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in  the  works  o£  Eniest  Renan  (author  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus,  Rarls,  18G3  [English  translation,  Now  York.  Carle- 
ton.— Tr.],  as  also  o£  valuable  works  on  medin:val  philosophy,  see  above,  Vol.  I.,  |§  25  and  20),  II.  Taine  {Phi- 
losophy  of  Art,  English  translation.  Now  York,  Holt  & Williams),  Jules  Michelet  {BSbU  de  I'humaniti,  Paris, 
1804),  and  other  living  French  thinkers,  including  E.  Vaohcrot  {La  mitaphyslque  ct  la  science,  Paris,  1658, 
2<1  ed.,  Paris,  1802).  0£  Comte  treat  LittrO  (Pai-ts  180.3),  J.  Stuart  Mill,  {Comte  and  Positivism,  2d  ed.,  re- 
vised, London,  1800  [American  editions,  Boston,  Spencer,  and  Philadelphia,  Lippincott;  originally  pub- 
lished in  tlio  Westminster  lievlew  for  April,  1S05.— 2V.] ),  Ch.  Pellarin  {Essai  crit.  stir  la  philos.  positive, 
Paris,  1800).  Compare  La  philos.  positive,  a Review  directctl  by  E.  Littrd  and  G.  Wyrouboff,  Paris,  1807; 
La  philos.  posit.  (T Aug.  Comte  condenses  par  Miss  Harriet  Martlneau,  traduc. /ranfafse,  Bordeaux,  1871 
seq.  [Or.  Mill’s  Comte,  ct.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Fortnightly  Revietc,  Vol.  0,  1S0C.—2V’.]— Among  the  most  note- 
worthy Swiss  philosophers,  writing  in  the  French  language,  are  (or  have  been)  Alexander  Vinet,  Reformed 
theologian  (1797-1847),  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  Essais  de  philos.  morale  el  de  morale  rcltgieuse 
(Paris,  1837),  Elude  sur  Blaise  Pascal  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1850),  Morallstes  du  10.  et  17.  steels  (Paris,  1859), 
JItst.  de  la  Ittt.franf.  au  18.  slScle  (Paris,  1853),  and  au  19.  stecle  (2il  ed.,  Paris,  1857),  and  Charles  SccrOtan 
(see  above,  § 131),  who  has,  vAitten  a Philos,  de  la  Uherll,  a Philos  de  Leibniz,  Recherche  de  la  methods, 
and  Precis  de  philosophle. 

In  Belgium  the  doolriues  of  Krause,  represented  formerly  by  Ahrens,  and  now  by  Tiberghicn  and  others, 
are  in  the  ascendant  at  the  University  of  Brussels.  In  Liege,  Leroy  has  published  a work  on  philosophy  in 
the  province  of  Liege  during  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  (Liege,  1800).  Alphons  Kersten,  of  the  same  city 
(died  in  1863),  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Bonald’s  doctrine  of  the  revealed  character  of  language,  the  natural 
origin  of  language.  A modernized  Cartesianism  has  been  defended  at  Ghent  by  Iluet,  a pupil  at  Paris  of 
Bordas-Dumonlin  (who,  while  retaining  the  docti'ines  of  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  redemption,  de- 
sired at  the  same  time  a philosophical  “renovation  of  Christianity,”  a progress  of  nations  toward  Christian 
brotherhood  and  unity  under  the  dominion  of  truth  and  reason;  see  Le  Cartestvilsme  ou  la  veritable 
renovation  des  sciences,  ouvrage  couronne  de  Vlnstitut,  suivt  de  latheorie  de  la  substance  et  de  celle  de  tin- 
Jlni,  par  Bordas-Dumoulin,  preeSdi  (Tun  dlscours  sur  la  reformation  de  la  philosophle  au  19.  slecle,  pour 
servir  J introduction  generate,  par  F.  ITuet,  Paris,  1843  ; cf.  Huet,  La  science  et  resprlt,  Paris,  1864 ; Huet, 
I-a  revolution  rellgleuse  au  19.  siecle,  Paris,  1867 ; La  revolution  philos.  au  19.  siicle,  Paris,  1870).  The 
same  doctrine  was  maintained  by  Callier  (died  1863),  Huet’s  pupil.  Joseph  Delboeuf,  who  taught  at  Ghent 
from  18&1  to  I860,  has  occupied  himself  in  investigations  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  mathematics,  to  logic, 
and  to  the  theory  of  sensuous  perception  {ProUgomhies  philosophigues  de  la  geometrle  et  solution  despos- 
tulals,  Liege,  I860 ; Essai  de  loglque  scientijlque,  prolegomines,  sutvis  d'une  Hude  sur  la  question  du 
mouvement  consideree  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  prlnctpe  de  contradiction,  Liege,  1805 ; articles  in  the  Bul- 
letins of  the  Brussels  Academy  on  illusions  of  the  senses,  and  on  the  musical  scale).  Delboeuf  s successor, 
Oscar  Merten,  a pupil  of  Leroy,  has  published  a work  entitled  De  la  ghiiration  des  systimes  philosophiques 
sur  rhomme,  Brussels,  1807.  In  Louvain,  Ubaghs,  ns  a disciple  of  Bonald,  taught  a doctrine  of  supranatural 
“ ontologism,”  which,  however,  like  Gunthcrism  in  Germany,  gave  offence  in  certain  respects  to  the  Church 
and  was  specially  opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  also  have  their  representatives  among  the  teachers  of  philoso- 
phy in  Namur  and  Ghent.  Since  the  retirement  of  Ubagh,  Abbot  Cartuyvels  has  tanght  philosophy  in  Lou- 
vain. Of  great  philosophical  importance  are  the  investigations  of  Laurent  in  the  department  of  international 
law  and  the  history  of  civilization,  and  of  Quctelet  relative  to  criminal  and  moral  statistics  in  general.  (A. 
Qnctelot,  Physique  soclale,  1836  {.inthropometrle,  ou  Mesure  des  dtffirentes  facultes  de  thomme,  Brussels, 
1871.— Tr.]).  In  Holland,  the  practice  recommended  by  Francis  Hemsterhuis  (1720-1790)  and  Daniel  Wyt- 
tenbach  (1740-1820),  of  philosophizing  on  the  basis  of  the  ancients,  is  still  dominant.  (Of  Hemsterhuis  treat 
G.  Ottemar  [in  Latin,  Louvain,  1827],  E.  Gmckcr,  Franqois  Ifemsterhuys,  sa  vie  et  ses  aiuvres,  Paris,  I860, 
and  Groncman,  Utrecht,  1807).  Philip  Williara  Van  Heusde  (1778-1839),  the  Platonist,  taught  in  Utrecht 
Beside  various  works  relative  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  by  Hoorda  and  others,  which  de.scrve  notice,  espe- 
cial mention  should  be  made  of  the  investigations  of  C.  W.  Opzoomer  in  logic,  ajsthctics,  and  religious  philo- 
sophy. Opzoomcr’s  logical  manual,  on  the  “ Method  of  Science,”  has  been  translatc<l  from  Dutch  into  Ger- 
man by  G.  Schwindt  (Utrecht,  1862),  and  his  work  on  “Religion,”  by  F.  Mook  (Elberfeld,  1869).— In  Den- 
mark, as,  formerly,  Kantism  and  Schellingisra,  so  more  recently  Hegelianism  has  found  adherents.  Feuer- 
bach’s doctrines,  among  others,  have  also  produced  an  influence  in  Denmark,  although  they  have  been  modified 
by  Siircn  Kierkegaard  (who  died  in  1854)  and  Rasmus  Nielsen,  of  Copenhagen,  who  teach  Uiat  the  sphere  of 
subjective  truth,  corresponding  with  emotion  and  volition,  has  at  least  equally  legitimate  claims  to  r(^gni- 
tion  with  the  sphere  of  objective  tnith,  which  corresponds  to  thought,  and  that  faith  should  not  bo  judged 
by  the  laws  of  knowledge  nor  knowledge  by  the  laws  of  faith.  Opposing  this  distinction  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  Broohner  (of  Copenhagen)  holds  fast  to  the  Hegelian  conception  of  the  relation  between  religion 
and  philosophy.  In  Norway  M.  J.  Monrad  (of  Christiania)  tenches  a form  of  Hegelianism ; holding  as  a fun- 
damental idea  that  life  consists  in  a continual  overcoming  and  reconciliation  of  antagonisms,  ho  combats  tlio 
absolute  separation  of  faith  from  knowledge  and  seeks  for  a reconciliation  of  the  two  which  shall  bo  acoepta- 
bln  to  the  Church,  in  the  doctrine  that  faith  anticipates  the  infinite  goal,  toward  which  science- always 
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growing,  nnd  never  coinpletc — is  tending.  In  Sweden  tlic  ICnntian  philosophy  hnd  its  rcprescnUitive  in  D. 
Boethius,  and  the  philosophy  of  Plohte  and  SohoUing  in  Benjamin  Hdijer,  whoso  essay  Om  den  philoaophUka 
coJistiKctioneii  (Stockholm,  1799)  was  published  in  German  imder  the  title  Ueber  die pIMoa.  CotiatrucUon{ibid., 
1801).  Hdijer  argues  against  Kant's  dictum,  that  constniing  by  conceptions  is  possible  only  in  mathematics, 
and  not  in  philosophy ; he  says  that  Kant  himself  in  the  Metaph.  FvUiciplea  of  Phyatca  construed  matter 
philosophically ; the  starting-point  of  all  construction  is  found  in  a pure  act,  i.  e.,  in  an  absolute,  infinite 
activity,  prior  to  the  Ego,  its  product ; the  method  by  which  construction  proceeds  is  the  method  of  limita- 
tion. Christoph  Jakob  Bostriim  (of  whom  Ed.  Matzner  writes  in  the  PhUoa.  Monatahefle,  III.,  3,  18G9,  and 
whoso  views  lie  at  the  basis  of  Leander’s  essay  in  the  same  journal.  III.,  2,  p.  Ill)  adopts  in  essential  particulms 
the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  combining  them  with  Platonic  doctrines  and  modifying  them  so  as  to  teach  that 
the  inferior  monads  or  ideas  are  contained  in  the  superior,  as  smaller  numbers  are  contained  in  greater  ones.' 
Among  Bostrom’s  pupils  is  Bibbing,  who  has  written  upon  Plato  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  § 40).  Hegelianism  is 
represented  by  J.  Borelius  (formerly  in  Calmar,  since  1800  professor  in  Lund).  In  Transylvania,  Beneke's 
psychology  and  pedagogic  theory,  and  in  Poland  and  Hungary  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  have  exerted  an  infiu- 
ence.  Into  Bussia,  also,  German  philosophy  has  made  its  way  sporadically.  Of  Modem-Greek  works,  the 
following,  among  others,  deserves  mention:  OeupTjTuc^s  irpaxTiic^s  4>ikoaaij>iav  aroixeia,  iorb  |3paik<i 
'AppeVn  KaffrjvTjTOv  TT]a  <fu\oa'o<lttaa  ev  Tp  'lovicu  dxaSipu'a  (at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands),  Corfu,  180.3.  In  Spain  there  prevails  a mild  form  of  Scholasticism,  which,  together  with  its  ab- 
stniso  form,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  rigor  and  profundity.  Among  its  most  eminent  representatives  is 
Balmos,  several  of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Lorinser.  In  the  form  of  an  opposi- 
tion to  Scholasticism,  ICrauseanism  has  had  some  influence  in  Spain.  Julio  Sanz  del  Bio,  mentioned  above 
(§  128)  as  a follower  of  this  doctrine,  died  Oct.  12,  1809.  [The  English  and  Italian  bibliography  given  by 
Ueberweg  is  incorporated  into  the  following  Appendices. — Tr.] 
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A SUPPLEMENTAEY  SKETCH. 

By  NOAH  PORTER. 

Philosophy,  as  a pure  or  speculative  science,  lias  attracted  the 
exclusive  atteution  of  fewer  devotees  among  the  English-speaking 
scholars  than  among  those  of  France  or  Germany.  Bjit  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  Philosophy  has  been  generally  neglected.  On  the 
contrary,  philosophy  has  been  more  readily  and  more  widely  applied 
to  Ethical,  Political,  and  Theological  uses,  on  account  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  English  peoples,  and  then’  more  practical  spirit. 
The  pressure  of  discussion  and  of  practical  necessity  has  often  forced 
many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  all  these  departments  to  develop  the 
underlying  philosophical  principles  which  were  required  to  sustain 
their  practical  conclusions.  In  this  way  many  of  the  special  investiga- 
tions of  leading  English  writers  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  philo- 
sophic thought  at  once  comprehensive  and  profound.  Though  English 
philosophy  has  less  systematic  completeness  and  formal  exactness  than 
the  philosophies  of  France  and  Germany,  it  is  far  more  original  and 
copious  than  many  critics  and  historians  have  aclmowledged.  Wliile  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  fewer  purely  speculative  works  in  English 
literature  than  we  should  naturally  desire  to  find,  there  are  many 
profound  philosophical  discussions  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the 
manifold  ethical,  political,  and  theological  treatises  in  which  this 
literature  abounds.  The  speculations  of  many  English  writers  are  no 
less  profound  because  they  are  intertwined  with  practical  discussions, 
and  overshadowed  by  their  applications.  The  contributions  to  philo- 
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sopliy  of  not  a few  able  thinkers  are  none  the  less  real  because  they 
have  been  rendered  in  the  service  of  some  important  practical  interest. 
It  follows,  that  a sketch  of  the  progress  of  philosophic  thought  in  Eng- 
land and  America  requires  us  to  notice  eminent  writers  and  thinkers 
who  have  not  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  purely  speculative 
questions,  but  who  notwithstanding  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  philosophic  thought. 

buch  a sketch  is  the  more  necessary  as  an  appendix  and  supple- 
ment to  Ueberweg’s  history  of  English  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  its 
author,  in  common  with  most  of  the  continental  historians,  finds  little 
evidence  of  any  other  philosophical  tendency  than  that  of  Empiricism, 
and  therefore  gives  only  a partial  view  of  some  writers  who  represent 
this  direction  in  a general  way,  and  altogether  overlooks  a consider- 
able number  of  writeis  who  in  those  discussions  in  which  philosophy  is 
applied  to  special  questions,  assume  or  teach  a philosophy  of  an 
opposite  character. 

CHAPTER  I.: — English  Philosophy  before  Locke. 

§ 1 . The  first  writer  w'hoin  we  notice  is  Richard  Hooker,  a w'ritcr  somewhat  earlier 
than  Lord  Bacon,  whose  philosophical  reach  and  sagacity  is  for  many  reasons  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  Cf.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice.  Modem  Philosophy,  etc.,  Lend. , 18G2, 
chap.  V. 

Richard  Hooker,  1553-1000,  a native  of  Hcavy-Trcc,  near  Exolcr,  a Student,  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  Corpus 
ChrUti  College,  Oxford,  Rector  at  Drayton-Bcauchamp,  Buckinghamshire,  1584 ; Master  of  the  Temple, 
1586 ; Rector  of  Boscomb,  Wiltshire,  1691 ; Prebendary  and  Sub-dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury ; Hector 
of  Bishopsboume,  in  Kent,  1595,  where  ho  died. 

His  principal  work.  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  was  published,  the  first  4 books  in  1504,  the  6th 
In  1697,  the  7th  in  1017,  the  0th  and  8th  in  1048.  The  eight  books,  with  a few  sermons  and  tracts,  were 
published  in  Lond.,  1002,  fol. ; 2d  edition,  with  Walton’s  life,  1000,  fol.  ; other  editions  arc.  Lend.,  lOTii, 
’82,  1705,  ’19,  ’2.3  ; Dublin,  1721 ; Oxf.,  1793, 1807,  ’20,  caoh  3 vols.  8vo ; Lond.,  1825,  2 vols.  8vo ; 1830,  with 
notes  and  extracts  by  Hanbury,  a dissenter,  3 vols.  8vo.  Arranged  by  Keble,  Oxf.,  1830  ; 4 vols.  8vo,  1841  i 
3 vols.  8vo,  1845 ; do.,  >vithout  Keblc’s  notes,  18*16, 1850,  2 vols.  Other  editions,  Lond.,  1839, 1845, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Hooker  is  called  by  Hallam  “ the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical  wniter  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.”  All  his  writings  are  in  form  and  purpose  theological  rather 
than  philosophical.  His  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  are  professedly  a vindication  of 
the  Government  of  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  the  Protestant  Sovereign 
and  Parliaments.  In  order  to  defend  this  successfully,  the  author  devotes  the  first  two 
books  to  a preliminary  discussion  of  the  philosophical  principles  involved,  and  sets  forth 
a sort  of  prima  pliUosophia  concerning  law  in  general,  in  its  relations  to  the  Divine 
essence  and  activity,  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  universe,  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
societies,  and  to  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  known  by  man,  through  natural  and 
supernatural  reason.  His  other  writings  consist  of  discussions  concerning  points  of 
doctrine  controverted  by  the  Romanists  and  Puritans,  in  which  there  is  recognized  a sj  s- 
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tcm  of  philosopliy  wliicli  is  more  definitely  conceived  and  more  firmly  licld  than  in  the 
writings  of  any  other  theologian  of  his  time. 

The  particular  principles  for  which  Hooker  deserves  mention  are  his  clear  and  satis- 
factory conception  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  the  universe  for  some  “pre- 
conceived end the  definition  of  law  as  assigning  to  each  thing  its  kind,  appointing  “its 
form  and  measure  of  working  j ” the  applicability  of  law  to  God,  in  the  memorable  say- 
ings, “ the  Being  of  God  is  a kind  of  Law  to  his  working,”  “ God  is  a Law  both  to  him- 
self and  to  all  other  things  besides.”  His  actions  and  effects  are  limited  though  he  is 
infinite,  because  his  actions  correspond  to  some  end, — “not  that  anything  is  made 
to  be  beneficial  unto  him,  but  all  things  for  him  to  show  beneficence  in  them.”  God’s 
will  is  limited  by  his  reason ; this  reason  exists  though  it  is  often  unlmown  to  man. 
Law  is  properly  applied  to  the  properties  and  powers  of  nature.  “ Obedience  of  crea- 
tures to  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world.”  The  apparent  defects  in 
the  working  of  these  laws  are  incident  to  the  malediction  on  account  of  sin.  This  na- 
tural generation  and  process  of  all  things  recciveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the  settled 
stability  of  divine  understanding.  These  laws  hold  good  not  only  of  natural  agents  by 
themselves,  but  also  as  related  to  one  another,  binding  them  to  serve  one  another  and 
to  serve  the  common  good. 

As  God  moves  natural  agents  as  an  efficient,  so  he  moves  intellectual  creatures,  e.  g. 
angels,  both  the  unfallen  and  the  fallen.  Of  the  unfallen  the  actions  are  threefold, 
love,  adoration,  and  imitation ; the  reason  or  law  of  the  fall  of  any  is  by  the  reflex 
of  their  understanding  upon  themselves,  substituting  pride  for  the  love,  adoration 
and  worship  of  God. 

The  laws  of  created  beings — and  of  man  conspicuously — provide,  that  as  capable  of 
progress  he  is  impelled  by  desire.  Man  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker  resem- 
bles him  in  being  free — we  are  not  tied  as  natural  agents.  The  two  principal  fountains 
of  human  action  are  knowledge  and  will.  Will  differeth  from  that  inferior  natural  de- 
sire which  we  call  appetite.  “Appetite  is  the  will’s  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite’s 
controller.”  “Evil  as  evil  cannot  be  desired.”  “ Goodness  doth  not  move  by  being, 
but  by  being  apparent.”  “ Our  felicity  therefore  being  the  object  and  accomplishment 
of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and  covet  it.  ” “ Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto 
straitness,  wherefore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term  right.”  “ That  which  is  good  in 
the  actions  of  men,  doth  not  only  delight  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable  also.”  There 
are  two  ways  of  discerning  goodness— by  their  causes  and  their  signs.  “The  most 
certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  account 
it.”  “The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself.” 
‘ ‘ That  which  aU  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herself  must  needs  have  taught.  ” 
“Laws  for  intellectual  beings  is  their  intuitive  intellectual  judgment  concerning  the 
rarity  and  goodness  of  the  objects  which  set  them  on  work.”  The  rule  of  voluntary 
agents  is  the  sentence  that  Beason  giveth  concerning  the  goodness  of  those  things  which 
they  are  to  do.  The  sentences  which  Reason  giveth  are  some  more,  some  less  general. 
The  knowledge  of  what  man  is  in  himself,  and  in  relation  to  other  beings,  is  the  mother 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  for  human  actions.  This  law  is  mandatory,  per- 
missive or  admomtory.  Laws  of  Reason  are  investigable  by  Reason  only,  without  super- 
natural revelation.  The  laws  of  a commonweal  are  orders  agreed  on,  touching  the 
manner  of  living  in  society.  All  public  requirement  arises  from  deliberate  advice,  consul- 
tation, and  composition  between  men.  Nature  requires  some  kind  of  government,  but 
leaves  the  choice  arbitrary  which  kiud  each  shall  be.  Laws  not  only  teach  what  is  good, 
but  exert  a constraining  force.  The  authority  of  the  ruler  comes  either  from  a commis- 
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eion  derived  directly  from  God,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  consent  is  ex- 
plicit or  implied.  Positive  laws  are  twofold  : those  which  establish  some  duty  to  which 
men  were  bound  by  the  Law  of  reason,  or  else  those  which  make  that  a duty  which  was 
not  so  before,  i.  e.,  they  are  mixed  or  human.  The  third  description  of  Laws  is  that 
which  holds  between  bodies  politic,  i.  e.,  the  Laws  of  nations.  These  are  primary  and 
secondary.  Concerning  the  commerce  between  Christian  nations  the  force  of  general 
councils  is  great. 

The  good  of  man  is  threefold : sensual,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  or  divine.  The 
last  comes  in  the  way  of  reward  to  perfect  obedience.  Man  having  failed  of  this  by  the 
way  of  nature,  God  has  provided  a way  that  is  supernatural,  on  condition  of  faith, 
which  includes  hope  and  charity.  But  supernatural  duties  do  not  exclude  those  which 
are  natural.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  the  laws  which  concern  these.  It  is  great  ad- 
vantage that  so  many  of  these  laws  are  wnritten  and  were  not  entrusted  to  tradition. 
The  completeness  of  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  every  Law  needful  to  be  known,  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  But  the  supernatural  light  does  not  exclude  the  light  of  nature, 
which  it  supposes  and  to  which  it  is  supplementary.  Some  of  the  laws  in  the  Scriptures 
are  mutable.  Positive  laws  do  not  always  bind,  but  are  conditional.  Those  are  con- 
stant, whether  natural  or  supernatural,  which  belong  to  man  as  man  in  those  relations 
which  are  permanent.  The  matter  of  such  laws  alone  is  constant.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  laws,  even  though  supernatural,  which  were  ordained  for  special  and  inconstant 
relations,  are  not  of  permanent  force.  Again ; in  societies,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
laws  respecting  these,  changing  relations  become  authoritative  simply  by  being  pre- 
scribed by  the  majority,  through  its  representatives  or  constituted  authorities. 

The  principles  enumerated  in  the  first  book  of  Hooker’s  great  W'ork,  and  vindicated 
against  objections  in  the  second,  are  applied  in  the  six  books  which  follow  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  established  by  law.  The  principles  themselves  arc  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  fundamental  to  politics  and  ethics  and  theology,  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  were  re-elaborated  by  one  of  the  ablest  j)hilosophers  of  his  time,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pagan  and  Christian  writers,  and  was  largely  endowed  with 
sagacity  and  comprehensiveness.  The  philosophical  system  of  Hooker  may  be  fairly 
accepted  as  akin  to  that  of  Lord  Bacon ; only  it  -was  far  more  explicit  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  statements  and  more  systematic  in  its  form  and  completeness.  It  could  not 
fail  to  exert  a powerful  influence  on  all  subsequent  discussions  in  metaphysical,  ethical 
and  political  philosophy,  anticipating  as  it  does  many  of  these  discussions  by  pro^dding 
the  principles  for  their  adjudication. 

§ 3.  Sir  John  Davies,  1570-1G2G,  should  be  named  next  after  Hooker,  and  before 
Lord  Bacon.  Ho  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1603 
Solicitor-General  in  Ireland,  and  Judge  of  Assize,  1620-1.  In  1G2G  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  but  died  suddenly  before  the  ceremony  of  installation. 
His  poem.  On  Human  Knowledge  and  the  Human  Soul,  like  the  first  book  of  Hooker, 
e.xhibits  the  current  psychology  and  philosophy  of  England  in  his  time,  though  more  in 
detail.  The  title  of  the  2d  edition,  1603,  is  Msce  Tcipsum : This  oracle  expounded 
in  two  Elegies : 1st,  Of  Human  Knowledge  ; 2d,  Of  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  the  Immor- 
tality thereof : 1st  ed. , 1599.  It  gives  a transcript  of  that  better  scholastic  doctrine  of 
the  soul  which  combines  the  teachings  of  both  Aristotle  and  Plato,  when  purified  from 
many  of  the  extreme  subtilities  ingrafted  upon  them  by  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  and 
adds  the  results  of  the  dawning  good  sense  which  attended  the  Reformation  and  the  Re- 
vival of  Classical  Learning.  For  the  history  of  philosophy  it  is  of  great  significance,  as  it 
enables  the  student  to  understand  the  psychology  and  philosophy  which  were  current 
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before  the  introduction  of  the  philosophies  of  Descartes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Hobbes 
and  Locke  on  the  other.  The  versification  is  uncommoniy  successful  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a triumph  of  diction  in  the  expression  of  subtle  thought  in  concise  and  fluent 
verse.  It  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  conceits  which  were  current  in  all  the  versifica- 
tion of  its  time,  but  it  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  literature  for  the  skill  with  which 
it  conducts  philosophical  discussion  in  the  forms,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
elevated  poetry.  The  positions  which  the  author  maintains  are  : 1 . That  the  soul  is  self- 
Bubsistent  without  the  body.  2.  It  is  more  than  a perfection  or  reflection  of  the  sense  ; 
concluding  his  argument  thus  : — 

‘ ‘ There  is  a soul,  a nature  which  contains 

The  power  of  sense  within  a greater  power  ; 

Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense’s  pains. 

But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower.” 

3.  The  soul  is  more  than  the  temperatmu  of  the  humors  of  the  body.  4.  The  souUs  a 
spirit.  5.  The  soul  is  created,  not  traduced.  G.  Satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given 
why  it  is  rmited  with  the  body.  7.  The  soul  is  united  to  the  body  not'  as  a man  in  a 
tent,  or  a pilot  in  a ship,  or  a si^ider  in  its  web,  or  the  image  in  the  wax,  nor  as  water 
in  a vessel,  nor  as  one  liquor  is  mingled  with  another,  nor  as  heat  in  the  fire,  nor  as  a 
voice  through  the  air  : 

“ But  as  the  fair  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Both  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart. 

And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 
To  the  transparent  air  in  all  and  every  part. 
****»♦ 

So  doth  the  piercing  sord  the  body  fill. 

Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  diffused.” 

The  soul  has  («)  the  vegetative  power  by  which  the  body  is  nourished ; (J)  the  five 
senses  which  are  the  outward  iMtruments,  which  like  porters  admit  knowledge,  but  do 
not  perceive  ; (c)  the  imagination  or  common  sense  or  sensory,  which  perceives,  retains 
and  transmits  to  the  {d)  fantasy  which  compounds,  compares  and  tries  these  forms ; (<?) 
the  sensitive  memory  or  the  memory  of  sense  objects;  (/)  the  moving  forces  or 
passions  connected  ufith  such  objects ; (y)  the  soul’s  capacities  to  move  and  regulate  the 
body;  (ft)  the  intellectual  power,  of  which  the  generic  name  is  wit,  which  acts  as 
abstraction,  and  reason, 

IITien  she  rates  things  and  moves  from  ground  to  ground,’'* 

“ But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found. 

And  standeth  fixed,  she  understanding  is.” 

“ When  her  assent  she  lightly  doth  inclino 
To  either  part,  she  is  opinion’s  light; 

But  when  she  doth  by  principles  define 
A certain  truth,  she  hath  true  judgment’s  sight.” 

Besides  these  there  is  the  capacity  for  innate  ideas  •— 
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“ Yet  hath  the  soul  a dowry  natural, 

And  sparks  of  light,  some  eommon  things  to  see ; 

Not  being  a blank  where  naught  is  writ  at  all. 

But  what  the  \vriter  wiU,  may  written  be. 

For  nature  in  man’s  heart  her  laws  do  pen, 

Preseribing  truth  to  wit,  and  good  to  will ; 

MTiich  do  accuse,  or  else  excuse  aU  men. 

For  every  thought  or  practice,  good  or  il4” 

To  these  are  added  the  powers  of  will  and  of  the  intellectual  memory.  These 
powers  are  severally  related  to  one  another  and  stand  in  mutual  dependence.  To  this 
analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  is  subjoined  an  argument  for  its  immortality. 

§ 3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  1581-1 G48,  though  more  influential  as  a \vriter  upon 
rehgion  than  upon  philosophy,  -was  not  without  important  influence  upon  the  course  of 
speculative  thinking  in  England.  (Cf.  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Works  of  T.  Reid,  p.  781.) 
No  one  can  understand  the  polemic  of  Locke’s  Essay  without  studying  Lord  Herbert’s  De 
Veritate.  Its  chief  doctrines  are  the  following : There  is  such  a thing  as  truth.  It  is 
as  permanent  as  existing  things.  It  is  everywhere,  pertaining  to  things  which  are,  and 
which  are  feigned  to  exist.  It  is  self -manifest,  and  so  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
appears  to  be  true.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  truth  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
things.  These  differences  in  things  are  made  known  by  our  natural  faculties.  So  far 
as  our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  and  analogous  to  the  truth  of  things,  we  have 
truth  of  conception.  The  truth  of  all  these  truths  is  the  highest,  viz. , the  truth  of  the 
intellect.  This  supposes  truth  of  things,  truth  of  appearance,  and  truth  of  conception, 
and  their  harmonious  conformation  with  one  another. 

There  are  thus  four  kinds  of  truth  : truth  of  things,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it 
is  in  itself ; truth  of  appearance,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it  is  manifested ; truth 
of  conception,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it  is  apprehended  by  us  ; and  truth  of  intel- 
lect or  judgment.  The  first  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  a thing  with  itself  ; the  sec- 
ond, the  conditional  conformity  of  appearances  with  things  ; the  third,  the  conditional 
conformity  of  our  faculties  and  things  as  they  appear ; the  fourth,  the  due  conformity 
between  the  conformities  already  named.  All  truth  is  (i.  e.)  involves  relation  or  agree- 
ment. The  conformity  of  truth  of  appearance  and  truth  of  apprehension  with  their 
objects  depends  on  the  conditions  provided  in  the  faculties  concerned.  The  truth  of 
the  intellect  depends  on  the  mutual  conformity  of  these  other  truths,  conditional  on 
certain  knowledges  (jwtitice)  or  principles  which  are  common  to  every  sane  and  perfect 
man,  by  means  of  which  he  judges  of  all  individual  objects  that  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. These  respect  the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  well  as  what  is  commonly  called 
the  true. 

The  faculties  are  four : natural  instinct,  inner  sense,  external  sense  and  the  discur- 
sive faculty  (disciirsus).  Natural  instinct  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  apprehend  and 
apply  without  reasoning  the  common  notions  as  to  the  relations  of  things,  especially 
such  as  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  individual,  the  species,  and  the  entire  um- 
verse.  These  common  notions,  though  excited  by  the  senses,  are  not  conveyed  by 
them ; they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  so  that  God  by  them  has  impar^ted  to  us  not 
only  of  his  image  but  of  his  wisdom.  These  are  distinguished  into  the  original  and 
the  derived.  The  first  are  distinguished  by  six  marks  or  criteria ; priority ; independence ; 
universality ; certainty,  so  that  no  man  can  doubt  them  without  putting  off  his  nature ; 
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necessity,  that  is,  usefulness  for  the  preservation  of  man ; lastly,  intuitive  apprehension 
or  self-evidence.  Natural  instinct  is  present  in  and  modifies  the  three  other  faculties. 

The  inner  sense  includes  all  those  powers  which  under  the  direction  of  natural 
instinct  have  to  do  with  the  particular  forms  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and  of 
the  good  and  evil,  whether  these  are  dependent  on  the  body  or  the  soul.  These  are 
permeated  by  liberty  of  choice  {unicicm  illud  naturm  miraculum).  The  common  sen- 
sory, communis  sensus,  of  the  internal  senses  is  the  conscience,  and  depends  on  the  fac- 
ulty or  capacity  to  be  conscious.  By  means  of  common  notions  it  judges  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  their  various  degrees,  and  thus  reaches  the  judgment  of  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

The  external  senses  are  those  which  depend  on  the  special  effects  of  external  objects 
on  the  external  organs  jointly  with  corresponding  internal  senses  and  natural  mstincts. 

The  discursive  faculties  (disciu’sus)  give  that  knowledge  in  respect  to  objects  fur- 
nished by  the  external  and  internal  sense,  which  depends  on  certain  capacities  for 
inquiry  or  investigation,  and  the  common  notions.  It  respects  existences,  the 
quiddities,  the  qualities,  the  quantities,  the  relations,  place,  time,  and  especially  their 
causes,  means  and  ends. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  animals  not  by  the  gift  of  reason,  but  pre-eminently  by 
the  capacity  for  religion.  The  five  common  notions  of  natural  religion  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  aU  men  are  the  following  : (1)  That  there  is  a God  ; (2)  That  he  ought  to  bo 
worshipped  ; (3)  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  elements  of  worship  ; (4)  That 
repentance  is  a duty  ; (5)  That  there  is  another  life,  -with  rewards  and  punishments. 

A revelation  is  possible  to  individuals.  Lord  Herbert  contended  that  a special  reve- 
lation was  made  to  himself,  but  nothing  ean  be  admitted  as  revealed  which  contradicts 
these  five  primary  principles  or  common  notions,  and  an3i)hing  beyond  can  be  of  no 
importance  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  therefore  no  such  revelation  should  be  made 
public. 

The  writings  of  Herbert  were  not  without  permanent  influence.  He  gave  impulse 
and  character  to  that  great  movement  in  England  of  religious  rationalizing  which  is 
Icnown  as  English  Deism,  and  which  has  in  many  ways  been  significant  in  shaping  the 
course  of  all  subsequent  speculation.  Shaftesbury,  Tindal,  and  others  followed  him  in 
accepting  some  of  the  results  of  his  metaphysical  inquiries  and  more  of  their  applica- 
tions. His  views  of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  revelation  are  kindred  to  those 
enforced  by  Kant  in  his  Religion  witJiin  the  limits  of  pure  reason,  which  indeed  are  com- 
mon to  the  Old  and  the  New  nationalism. 

His  speculations  concerning  the  truth  of  things  and  its  relation  to  the  truth  of 
appearance  anticipate  those  of  Locke,  and  the  x^irofounder  and  more  wide-reaching 
researches  of  Kant.  Other  points  of  similarity  between  him  and  Kant  might  be 
adventured.  His  treatise  De  V eritate  attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the  comments 
of  Gassendi,  Op.,  iii.,  411 ; also  Descartes,  CEuvres,  cd.  Par.  viii.,  138 ; 168.  Cf.  Hallam, 
Lit.  of  Em’ope,  III.  c.  ii. , Sec.  77,  c.  iii.,  21-28;  also  Leland’s  view  of  the  principal 
^'Deistical  writers,  etc.,  Letters  i.  and  ii. 

§ 4.  Nathaniel  CulverweU,  1615-1652,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  CoU.,  Cambridge,  was 
a contemporary  of  Herbert,  and  his  treatise  on  The  Light  of  Nature  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  Herbert  s I)e  Veritate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  occasional  allusions  to  his 
lordship’s  work.  It  was  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  Lond.,  1652,  also 
1654,  1661 ; Oxford,  1669,  also  ed.  Brow,  Edin.  1857.  CulvenveU  was  a student 
and  Follow  of  Emmanuel  College,  which  was  the  original  nursery  of  most  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  so  conspicuous  as  the  “Cambridge  Latitudinarians ” {videZ.  TaUoch,'' 
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Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  the  17th  century,  Lond.,  1872).  Cul- 
verwell  ■writes  from  a Christian  standpoint,  and  was  doubtless  aroused  by  Herbert’s 
attack  upon  Christianity  from  the  side  of  Reason.  His  doctrine  of  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge is  thus  stated : ‘ There  are  stamped  anej  printed  upon  the  being  of  man  some  clear 
and  indelible  principles,  some  first  and  alphabetical  notions,  by  putting  together  of 
which  it  can  spell  out  the  law  of  nature.’ — ‘As  in  the  noble  mathematical  sciences 
there  are  not  only  some  first  ilr^^toTo,  which  are  granted  as  soon  as  asked,  if  not 
before,  etc.,  in  the  very  same  manner,  nature  has  some  postulata,  some 
which  she  knows  a rational  being  will  presently  and  willingly  assent  to.’  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  innate  light,  but  only  the  power  and  principle  of  knowing  and  reason- 
ing. Culvenvell  urges  against  innate  ideas  as  such — ‘ Had  you  such  notions  as  these 
when  you  first  peeped  into  being  ? at  the  first  opening  of  the  soul’s  eye  ? in  the  first 
exordium  of  infancy  ? Had  you  these  connate  species  in  the  cradle  ? and  were  they 
rocked  asleep  with  you  ? or  did  you  there  meditate  ui>on  these  principles  “ totum  cst 
majm parte,"  and  ‘ ‘ nihil  potest  esse  et  non  esse  siinul.  ” ’ “ Never  tell  us  that  you  ■\vanted 
organical  dispositions,  for  you  plainly  have  recourse  to  the  sensitive  powers,  and  must 
needs  subscribe  to  this,  that  all  knowledge  comes  flourishing  in  at  these  lattices.” 
“ Sense  is  the  gate  of  certainty, — the  understanding  is  the  throne  of  it;  first  principles 
and  common  notions  with  those  demonstrations  that  stream  from  them,  they  only 
remain,  * * and  he  that  will  not  cast  anchor  upon  these  condemns  himself  to  per- 
petual skepticism.”  But  morality  is  founded  in  the  divine  nature.  ‘ It  is  an  eternal 
ordinance  made  in  the  depth  of  God’s  infinite  wisdom  and  counsel,  for  regulating  and 
governing  of  the  whole  world,  w'hich  yet  had  not  its  binding  virtue  in  respect  of  God 
himself,  who  has  always  the  full  and  unrestrained  hberty  of  his  own  essence,  that  it 
cannot  bind  itself.’  Culverwell  dissents  from  Hooker,  in  making  moral  obligation  to 
proceed  from  the  divine  will.  ‘ Not  the  understanding,  but  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
makes  a law.’  ‘ Ideas  were  situated  only  in  the  understanding  of  God,  whereas  a law 
has  force  and  efficacy  from  his  will.’  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  reason  he 
holds  ‘ that  all  the  moral  law  is  founded  in  natural  and  common  light — in  the  light  of 
reason,’  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  contrary  to  the  light  of 
reason.  Faith  demands  the  services  of  reason  to  evince  the  necessity  of  revelation,  to 
test  its  evidence,  to  assist  the  interpretation  of  revelation,  and  to  vindicate  and  harmo- 
nize its  doctrines.  The  truths  proper  to  faith  are  undiscoverable  by  reason.  Faith  is 
the  reception  of  the  di'vine  testimony,  remotely  by  its  outward  evidence,  but  proxi- 
mately  by  its  inward  light  as  discerned  through  g;race.  Its  operation  is  consistent  with 
reason,  and  so  far  from  superseding  reason,  demands  its  constant  exercise. 


The  Cartesians  and  the  Camrridge  Men. 

§ 5.  To  understand  the  state  or  philosophical  opinion  in  England  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Locke,  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  interpret  the  me.ming  of  Locke’s  Essay, 
we  should  do  ample  justice  to  those  English  -writers  who  took  a direction  opposed  to 
that  of  Hobbes.  The  influence  of  Hobbes  was  owing  more  to  the  political  and  ethical 
affinities  of  his  opinions,  than  to  the  scientific  authority  of  his  system,  if  it  is  worthy 
to  be  called  a system.  The  support  which  the  poUtics  of  tho  Levdathan  lent  to  the 
despotic  policy  of  the  restored  monarchy  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  sanction  which  his 
materialistic  and  necessitarian  ethics  lent  to  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  court  and  its 
adherents,  made  his  philosophy  the  object  of  general  discussion  and  active  controversy. 
“ The  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,”  says  Warburtou,  “ was  the  terror  of  the  last  age. 
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• * Tlie  press  sweat  with  controversy,  and  every  young  churchman  would  try  his 
arms  in  thundering  on  Hobbes’  steel  cap.”  Not  only  the  clergy  of  aU  orders  in  his  o^vn 
time,  but  the  moralists  and  publicists  of  two  or  three  generations  following,  thought 
it  necessary  formally  to  refute  his  doctrines.  The  new  philosophy  of  Descartes  natu- 
rally attracted  the  attention  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  England  as  in  many 
important  features  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fashionable  tenets  of  Hobbes. 
Hobbes  had  contributed  his  objections  (the  third)  to  the  meditations  of  Descai'tes,  and 
it  was  obvious  from  the  first,  that  however  close  might  be  the  affinities  in  some  features 
between  the  physics  of  the  two,  their  views  of  the  soul  were  diametrically  opposed.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a school  of  Cartesians  and  of  thinkers  with  Cartesian  sympathies 
began  to  appear.  Antony  Legrand,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  led  the 
way,  coming  into  England  from  Douay,  as  a Roman  Catholic  missionary.  He  was  an 
ardent  propagandist  of  Cartesianism,  residing  several  years  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently in  Oxfordshire.  He  published  two  works  to  further  the  easy  apprehension 
of  the  elements  of  this  philosophy  in  the  universities,  viz.  : PhUosophia  veius  e 
mente  Rcnati  Cartesii  more  ScJiolastico  breviter  digesta  and  Imtitutwncs  pMlosophuo 
secundum principia  li.,  Cartesii  novo  methodo  adornata  et  esepUcata,  Lend.,  1675,  3d  ed. 
This  philosophy  encountered  an  active  opposition  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
was  headed  by  Samuel  Parker,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  his  Disputationcs  de  Deo  et 
divina  procidentia  he  contended  in  the  Scholastic  spirit  equally  against  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes  and  that  of  Hobbes,  making  no  distinction  between  the  mechanical 
features  of  each,  and  not  discerning  that  while  the  one  was  Atheistic,  the  other 
was  as  strikingly  Theistic  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.  To  this  attack  Legrand  replied  in 
his  Apologia  pro  Benato  Cartesio  contra  Samuelem  Parkerum,  Lond.,  1679.  Legrand 
also  held  an  active  controversy  with  John  Sergeant,  also  a Roman  Catholic,  who 
subsequently  wrote  against  Locke.  He  annotated  Rohault’s  Traite  de  physique,  which 
was  subsequently  translated  and  edited  in  the  spirit  of  the  Newtonian  physics  by 
Samuel  Clarke,  1723.  Cartesianism  never  obtained  a footing  in  Oxford,  which  retained 
the  peripatetic  Aristotelianism  till  it  was  partially  displaced  by  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
In  Cambridge  Cartesianism  had  for  many  years  a partial  foothold  without  ever  attain- 
ing the  complete  ascendency.  Cf.  Alma,  a poem  by  Richard  Prior,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  theories  of  the  soul,  as  held  during  this  period 
respectively  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  so-called  Latitudinarians  of  Cambridge  were  aU  more  or  less  influenced  by 
Descartes : vide  Burnet’s  History  of  his  oion  Time  and  Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology,  etc. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  these  were  Ralph  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  John  Smith, 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  and  John  Worthington.  The  first  three  were  most  distinguished 
as  philosophers,  the  last  two  as  ethical  and  religious  'WTiters.  They  were  aU  equally 
opposed  to  the  Epicurean  and  Atheistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  with  its  necessitarian 
theory  of  the  will  and  its  denial  of  the  permanence  and  independent  authority  of 
moral  distinctions,  to  those  churchmen  who  exalted  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  rites 
above  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity,  to  those  dogmatists  who  attached  greater 
importance  to  Scholastic  dogmas  and  subtle  creeds  than  to  the  moral  significance  of  its 
principles,  and  those  Calvinists  who  seemed  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  Deity  above  his 
moral  attributes,  or  insisted  upon  the  purposes  and  grace  of  God  at  the  expense  of 
human  freedom.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  “ Cambridge  men,”  as  they  were  also 
called,  was  Cudworth,  who,  besides  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  wrot^  A 
Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  1731,  and  also  a Treatise  on  Freo 
Wm,  both  being  unfinished  fragments  of  extended  discussions  which  were  originally  de- 
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Bigned  to  completo  the  first-named  work.  The  whole  was  primarily  designed  to  combat 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  held  by  three  classes  of  philosophers,  the  Atheistic ; the  Theis- 
tic,  who  rejected  the  moral  authority  of  God,  the  so-called  Bekts;  and  the  Christian 
Theists,  who  admitted  moral  perfections  in  God,  but  contended  that  necessity  controls 
human  activity.  It  was  finished  in  part  only,  viz. , the  argument  against  the  Atheistic 
hypothesis.  The  Intellectual  System  is  at  once  the  most  learned  and  for  the  time  the 
most  critical  work  on  the  history  of  Ancient  Philosophy  which  had  ever  been  produced  by 
any  English  -writer.  Besides  the  careful  and  comprehensive  statements  which  it  furnishes 
in  respect  to  the  doctrines  concerning  God,  it  constantly  brings  them  into  comparison  with 
the  more  recent  atheistical  systems,  excepting  that  of  Spinoza,  who  is  named  but  once 
in  the  text,  and  whose  system  could  scarcely  have  been  published  at  the  time  when  Cud- 
worth’s  treatise  was  -written.  Cudworth  has  Hobbes  prominently  in  mind,  even  when 
criticising  the  ancient  necessitarians  and  materialists.  Descartes  also  comes  under  his 
criticism.  There  is  scarcely  a single  position  which  Descartes  accepted  or  taught  which 
Cudworth  did  not  call  in  question.  He  accepts  in  part  the  new  mechanical  philosophy 
so  far  as  it  seeks  to  account  for  inorganic  phenomena,  and  even  all  the  so-caUed  sensi- 
ble or  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  but  he  contends  that  the  belief  of  efficient  causes 
in  the  sphere  of  matter  does  not  exclude  the  belief  in,  or  the  possibility  of  final  causes. 
As  against  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Deity  in  inorganic  phenomena, 
and  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  organization  in  the  universe  as  a whole,  and 
pre-eminently  in  li-ving  beings,  he  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  a plastic  or  formative 
nature  endowed  with  general  and  special  activity,  both  efficient  and  teleological — a 
force  producing  the  results  of  design  without  consciousness.  He  earnestly  protests 
against  that  doctrine  of  unlimited  power  in  God  taught  by  Descartes,  which  set  it  forth 
as  superior  to  logical  and  geometrical  truth,  and  consequently  as  not  controlled  by 
moral  distinctions.  He  criticises  Descartes’  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
accepting  that  form  of  it  which  rests  the  truth  of  a correspondent  reality  on  the 
existence  of  its  correlated  idea,  but  rejecting  with  a certain  reservation  that  part  of  it 
which  contends  that  necessary  existence  is  an  element  essential  to  the  idea  of  a perfect 
being.  Against  Hobbes  he  formally  objects  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
to  Sense  and  PJiantasy  ; contending  that  there  is  a higher  faculty  of  Beason  or  Under- 
standing, which  judges  of  sense.  He  argues  against  the  nominalism  of  Hobbes 
and  his  derivation  of  the  authority  of  Moral  Distinctions  from  the  commands  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  learning  and  pedantic  language  of  Cudworth  serves  to  obscure  the 
sagacity,  originality,  and  independence  of  his  ovra  thinking.  The  fact  that  his  treatise 
seems  so  largely  made  up  of  quotations  from  ancient  writers  has  diverted  the  attention 
of  superficial  readers  from  the  value  and  number  of  independent  contributions  which 
he  has  made  to  that  eclecticism  from  the  Ancients  and  the  Scholastics,  which  was  cur- 
rent in  England  before  the  time  of  Hobbes  and  of  Locke.  The  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  was  posthumous,  in  1731.  It  contends  in  Platonic 
phraseology  for  the  independence  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  they  are  discerned 
directly  by  the  Reason. 

The  Treatise  on  Free-Will  was  published  by  John  Allen,  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  1838,  8vo,  pp.  98.  It  is  a direct  answer  to  the  necessitarian  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  as  propounded  in  his  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Newxastle  on  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity, 1G54.  In  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction  it  surpasses  Cudworth’s  other  works. 

Henry  More,  1614-1687,  was  inferior  to  Cudworth  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  his 
erudition  and  in  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  but  not  in  the  subtilty  of  his  philosophi- 
cal discrimination  nor  in  the  acuteness  of  his  controversial  powers.  His  credulity  in 
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respect  to  witchcraft  and  spiritual  possession,  his  amiable  mysticism,  and  his  belief  m 
the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Cabala,  have  caused  his  real  merits  as  a philosopher  to  be 
overlooked  and  the  merited  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  m his  lifetime  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the -philosophical  historian.  He  was  for  a time  Hector  of  Ingoldsby,  but  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  chosen  retirement,  from  which  no  offers  of  academic  or  ecclesiastical 
preferment  could  withdraw  him.  His  phUosophical  writings  mo  Enchmclmn  Ethicmi, 
1669  • Enchiridion  Metaphysicum,  1671 ; Collected  Philosophical  IVritings,  1663,  fol., 
4th  ed.  enlarged,  1713.  This  collection  contains  Antidote  against  Atheism,  with  Ap- 
pendix’; EnthusiLmus  Triumphatus,  Letters  to  Descartes,  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

Conjectura  Cabbalistica.  ... 

The  leading  principle  of  More’s  ethical  system  was  that  moral  goodness  is  simple 

and  absolute,  that  right  reason  is  the  judge  of  its  nature,  essence  and  tmth,  but  its 
attractiveness  and  beauty  are  felt  by  a special  capacity,  in  bonifornu  amm®  facidtate, 
not  unlike  the  7noral  sense  of  later  writers.  Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  properly 
termed  intellectual  and  divine.  To  affect  this  as  supreme  gives  supreme  felicity.  By 
the  aid  of  reason  we  state  the  axioms  or  principles  of  ethics  into  definite  propositions, 
and  derive  from  them  special  maxims  and  rules.  In  his  philosophical  works  More 
states  and  defends  in  the  main  the  principles  of  Descartes,  statmg  at  great  length  and 
■with  great  minuteness  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it  .against  misconcep- 
tions and  objections.  He  qualifies  Descartes’  opinion,  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffusion  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time 
arguing  that  this  does  not  involve  its  discerptibility.  He  contends  at  times  for  the  reality 
of  space  as  an  entity  independent  of  God,  and  again  makes  space  to  be  dependent  on 
God  (anticipating  the  argument  of  Samuel  Clark).  He  argues  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  mor.ol  nature  of  man.  In  his  speculations  concerning  the  PMlosophical  Cab- 
ala, he  argues  that  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  were  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  revelation,  and  yet  contends  for  an  independent  power  in  man  to  apprehend 
rational  and  divine  truth.  In  his  Enthusiasmus  Triumphatus  as  well  as  in  his  theologi- 
cal writings  he  argues  against  the  false  and  pretended  revelations  and  inspirations 
which  were  so  current  in  his  time.  His  Mystery  of  Godliness  is  an  attempt  to  construct 
the  Christian  theology  after  those  subjective  ethical  relations  and  beliefs  which  were 
taught  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  Christian  history.  More’s  theological  writings  were  immensely 
popular.  He  was  imaginative  and  poetical  in  many  of  his  moods,  and  some  passages  of 
his  prose  writings  are  written  in  a strain  of  elevated  beauty  and  eloquence. 

John  Smith,  “of  Cambridge,”  1618-1653,  bom  at  Ackchurch,  Northamptonshire, 
Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  1644,  and  tutor  and  mathematical  reader.  His  Seleci  Eis- 
cou7’ses  yfexe  published  after  his  death  inLond.,  1660,  also  Camb.,  1073,  Lond.,  1831, 
Camb. , 1859.  These  discourses  arc  ten  in  number.  Of  these,  the  following  treat  of 
subjects  in  philosophy  ; The  trae  way  or  method  of  attaining  to  divine  knowledge ; of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  an  appendix  on  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the  soul ; of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  any  special  novelty  of  prin- 
ciples or  subtlety  of  reasoning,  but  for  clear  exposition  of  Platonic  principles  in  an  Eng- 
lish style  that  for  those  times  was  wonderful,  and  which,  together  with  the  elevation 
of  sentiment,  makes  them  worthy  of  perusal  as  classical  in  English  literature. 

Benjamin  IVliichcote,  1610-1683,  and  John  Worthington,  1618-1671,  were  of  the 
same  school  of  Cambridge  men,  had  common  sympathies  in  philosophy  and  its  relations 
to  theological  doctrine  and  religious  life,  but  the  published  works  of  both  are  predomi- 
nantly religious  and  theological.  Whichcote,  from  his  position  as  College  Tutor  and 
Provost  of  King’s  College,  was  a leading  person  in  this  circle. 
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In  Whichcote’s  Rdigious  Aphorisms,  1703,  with  additions  and  eight  letters  between 
Dr.  W.  and  Dr.  A.  Tuckney,  1753,  may  be  found  a most  instructive  insight  into  the 
conflicting  schools  and  opinions  of  their  times.  His  Complete  lYorks  were  published, 
1751,  in  4 vols. 

§ 6.  The  political  and  religious  revolution  that  is  called  the  Great  RebelHon,  and  is- 
sued in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  1G48- 
1660,  exerted  a,  powerful  influence  upon  the  -philosophical  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
directly  and  indirectly  occasioned  some  of  the  most  important  philosophical  and  philo- 
sophico-theological  treatises.  The  most  important  writings  of  Hobbes  owe  their  origin 
to  his  desire  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  appealing  from  authority  to  conviction.  The 
radical  and  sensual  skepticism  of  his  principles  called  forth  as  confident  appeals  to  the 
higher  authority  of  reason  and  conscience,  i.  d. , to  a direct  revelation  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
— or  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  All  restraints  were  removed  from  the 
press,  and  also  the  restraints  of  tradition  and  authority.  “ Then  was  the  time,”  writes 
Milton,  “in  special,  to  write  and  speak  what  might  help  to  the  further  discussing  of 
matters  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus  with  his  controversial  faces  might  not  in- 
significantly be  regarded  as  set  open.  All  the  winds  of  heaven  were  let  loose  to  play 
upon  the  earth.”  “A  nation  of  writers  was  bom  in  a day.”  These  writers  may  bo 
grouped  as  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Hobbes ; Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Hooker,  among 
which  may  be  classed  the  Cambridge  Cartesians  and  Platonists ; Anglicans  of  the  school 
of  Laud ; Puritans  of  the  narrow  type  who  abjured  all  philosophy,  and  derived  their  polity, 
theology,  and  ethics  from  the  literal  authority  of  Scriptures,  which  authority  was  assum- 
ed to  be  unquestioned,  to  need  no  support  from  reason,  and  to  derive  all  its  evidence  from 
supernatural  grace.  The  more  learned  of  these  resolved  all  philosophy  into  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  original  revelation,  as  Theophilus  Gale  et  al.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
Puritans  of  the  more  liberal  type ; who  were  akin  to  the  Cambridge  men,  some  of  whom 
had  been  originally  Puritans  but  afterwards  conformed.  Of  the  former  class  the  most 
distinguished  were  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  already  noticed,  Richard  Baxter,  and  John 
Howe.  The  Mystics,  Quakers,  and  Seekers  relied  on  a direct  revelation  to  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  which  superseded  aU  ratiocination  and  positive  authority.  Their  views  in 
men  of  high  intellectual  culture,  like  William  Penn  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  were  expressed 
in  the  philosophical  diction  and  method  of  a Christianized  Platonism.  The  theological 
skeptics  rejected  all  positive  revelation  in  the  spirit  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  The  philo- 
sophical skeptics,  like  Joseph  Glanville,  attacked  all  philosophy  by  denying  the  self- 
evident  and  authoritative  character  of  its  original  categories  and  axioms,  and  resolved 
all  trustworthy  knowledge  into  the  vague  operations  of  experience,  supplemented  by 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  or  into  what  could  be  verified  by  physical  experiment. 

Besides  Culverwell,  already  named,  two  writers,  moderate  Puritans,  deserve  special 
notice  in  a History  of  Philosophy,  viz.,  Richard  Baxter  and  John  Howe.  Richard  Bax- 
ter, 1615-1691,  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  theological  urriters  of  his  time.  In  phil- 
osophy he  deserves  mention  as  the  earliest  * writer  on  the  evidences  of  religion  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  also  as  the  first  who  expressly  and  distinctly  recognized  the  necessity 
of  following  “ a methodical  procedure  in  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
of  beginning  at  natural  verities  as  presupposed  fundamentally  to  supernatural.”  His 
service  to  English  philosophical  thinking  in  enouncing  this  position  cannot  bo  over- 
estimated. His  three  treatises.  The  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity,  1655 ; The  Reasons 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  1667 ; More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion  and  no  Reason 
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against  it,  1G72 ; the  last  in  reply  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  contain  his  views 
in  respect  to  the  relation  of  natural  to  revealed  religion,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of 
faith  to  reason,  and  impliedly  his  principles  of  the  grounds  of  aU  knowledge.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  set  forth  in  the  works  already  named,  and  in  a 
volume  “ Of  the  Immortality  of  Man’s  Soul,  and  of  the  Nature  of  it,  and  of  the  Spirits,” 
1683.  His  account  of  his  own  Life  and  Times  throws  much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion 
in  this  period  of  universal  agitation. 

John  Howe,  1630-1705,  Christ  Coll.,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  Cambridge,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  society  of  More,  Cudworth,  etc.  His  theological  works  are  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  philosophical  spirit,  and  show  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  writers  and  the  leading  philosophers  of  his  time.  One  of  his  ablest  works.  The 
Living  Temple  (1675),  contains  an  elaborate  refutation  of  Spinoza,  the  first  that  is 
known  to  have  been  published  in  the  English  language. 

Four  other  writers  deserve  a passing  notice 

William  Chilling^vorth,  1603-1644,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Ox.,  1638.  His  best  knoum 
work.  The  Eeligion  of  Protestants  a Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  1638,  though  more  theo- 
logical than  philosophical,  implies  an  underlying  philosophy  and  is  recommended  by 
Lodke  as  a book,  the  reading  of  which  “will  teach  both  perspicuity  and  the  way  of 
right  reasoning  better  than  any  book  that  I know.”  Dr.  Reid  says,  its  author  “was 
ttie  best  reasoner  and  the  most  acute  logician  of  his  age.” 

John  Hales,  of  Eton,  1584-1656,  styled  the  ever-memorahle,  was  remarkable  as  an 
earnest  protestant  against  the  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  for  his  powerful  in- 
fluence over  a limited  but  able  circle  of  thinkers.  His  Golden  Remains  were  published 
1659,  ’73,  ’88,  and  his  works,  3 vols. , 1765. 

John  Goodwin,  1593-1665,  Queen’s  Coll.,  Camb.,  was  an  able  divine,  who  adopted 
the  Arminian  tenets  against  the  Calvinism  current  among  the  Puritans,  and  published 
among  other  writings.  Redemption  Redeemed,  1651,  in  which  occur  many  references 
to  philosophical  and  ethical  principles. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1609-1676,  Magd.  Hall,  Ox.,  in  his  writings  on  legal  and  theolog- 
ical topics  reflects  much  of  the  current  philosophy. 

EicnARD  Cumberland. — The  Transition  to  Locke. 

§7.  Richard  Cumberland,  1633-1718,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Rector 
of  Brampton  and  All-hallows,  Stamford ; Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1691.  His  treatise 
De  Legibus  Naturw  JDisquisitio  Phibsophica,  etc.,  etc.,  was  published  Lend.,  1673,  fol. 
Lub.  and  Francf.  1683,  4to ; in  English,  with  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  J.  Maxwell, 
Lond.,  1727,  4to;  Abridged  by  T.  Tyrrell,  Lond.,  1693,  8vo ; Translated  with  notes 
by  J.  Towers,  Dubl. , 1750,  4to ; In  French  by  Barbeyrac,  Amst. , 1744,  4to.  Cumber- 
land was  also  the  author  of  several  theological  treatises,  which  in  their  day  were  of 
considerable  importance.  The  treatise  De  Legibus  Naturw,  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance m the  History  of  Philosophy  for  its  ability,  and  because  it  was  the  first  treatise  from 
that  numerous  school  of  ethical  writers  which  was  called  into  being  by  antagonism  to 
Hobbes.  The  treatise  of  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  1625,  was  rmdoubtedly  of  great 
service  to  Cumberland,  as  he  implies— Introd.  I.  §1.  His  own  treatise  differed  from 
that  of  Grotius  in  this,  that  whereas  Grotius  reasons  from  effects  to  causes,  he  reasons 
from  causes  to  effects,  i.  e. , he  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  con- 
stitution of  things  and  thence  proceeds  to  derive  the  special  ethical  duties.  The  title 
of  this  treatise  indicates  its  leading  purpose,  viz.,  to  vindicate  the  proposition  that 
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there  are  laws  of  morality  made  known  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Hobbes  that  these  laws  originate  in  civil  society  alone  and  derive  from  society  their  sole 
sanction.  This  is  the  first  of  modem  treatises  which  rests  its  argument  formally  on  the 
communications  of  nature  as  contrasted  with,  and  as  supposed  in  positive  revelation,  and 
dares  to  assert  that  certain  ethical  conceptions  and  beliefs  attainable  by  Reason  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  defend  and  interpret  revelation.  The  treatise  also  indicates  the  impres- 
sion that  had  been  made  upon  English  thinking,  not  so  much  by  the  bold  materialism 
of  Hobbes,  against  which  it  protests,  as  by  the  Cartesian  Mathematical  Mechanics,  and 
the  Experiments  of  Newton  and  his  associates  in  the  then  newly-fomied  Royal  Society. 
Cumberland  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  principles  as  held  by 
Descartes  or  Lord  Herbei-t,  or  as  traditionally  received  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  Ho 
prefers,  according  to  the  method  of  Bacon,  to  find  the  Laws  of  Nature  by  studying  the 
Constitution  of  Nature.  His  treatise  is  memorable  also  as  being  the  first  English  trea- 
tise in  Philosophical  Ethics  as  distinguished  from  the  treatises  on  Casuistry,  like 
Taylor’s  Ductor  Bubitantium,  IGCO,  and  Baxter’s  Christian  Directory,  1C73.  The  con- 
stitution of  nature  Cumberland  discovers  by  those  effects  of  nature  which  reveal  its 
forces  and  laws.  He  defines  a law  of  nature  thus  : “A  proposition,  proposed  to  the 
observation  of  or  impressed  upon  the  mind  with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  nature  of 
things,  from  the  will  of  the  first  cause,  which  points  out  that  possible  action  of  a rational 
agent  which  will  chiefly  promote  the  common  good,  and  by  which  only  the  entire  hap- 
piness of  particular  persons  can  be  obtained.  The  former  part  of  this  definition  con- 
tains the  precept,  the  latter  the  sanction,  and  the  mind  receives  the  impression  of  both 
from  the  nature  of  things.”  ^ 

The  law  of  nature  respecting  morality  is  generalized  thus  : “ The  greatest  benevo- 
lence of  every  rational  agent  towards  aU,  forms  the  happiest  state  of  every  and  of  all 
the  benevolent,  as  far  as  in  their  power ; and  it  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  happiest 
which  they  can  attain,  and  therefore  the  common  good  is  the  supreme  law.  ” Of  the 
certainty  and  universal  evidence  of  this  law,  he  says,  “ That  the  motion  of  a point 
does  not  more  certainly  produce  a line,  or  the  addition  of  numbers  a sum,  than  that 
benevolence  produces  a good  effect  (to  the  person  whom  we  wsh  well)  proportioned  to 
the  power  and  affection  of  the  agent,  on  the  given  circumstances.  It  is  also  certain  that 
to  keep  faith,  gratitude,  natural  affection,  etc.,  etc.,  are  either  parts  or  modes  of  a most 
effectual  benevolence  toward  all,  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  ; and  that 
they  must  certainly  produce  their  good  effect,  after  the  same  manner  it  is  certain  that 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  are  parts  or  modes  of  calculation ; 
and  that  a right  line,  circle,  parabola,  and  other  curves,  do  express  the  various  effects 
which  geometry  produces  by  the  motion  of  a point.” 

His  doctrine  of  Human  Nature  and  of  Right  Reason  is  as  follows  ; Human  Nature  is 
endowed  with  certain  innate  principles  and  caijacities.  To  the  mind  belong  under- 
standing and  will.  The  first  comprehends  apprehending,  comparing,  judging,  reason- 
ing, a methodical  disposition  and  the  memory  of  all  these  things  (activities)  and  the 
objects  about  which  they  are  conversant.  To  the  will  we  ascribe  the  simple  acts  of 
choosing  and  refusing  and  the  vehemence  of  action  discovered  in  the  Passions.  In  the 
memory  of  propositions,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  consist  Habits  both  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  called  respectively  Sciences  and  Arts.  Human  Nature  suggests  certain 
rules  of  life  in  the  same  manner  that  it  suggests  the  skill  of  numbering.  The  first 
apprehensions  of  things  and  the  desire  of  good  and  aversion  from  evil  in  general,  are 
necessary.  The  higher  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  higher  functions  and  more  exalted 
uses  “ than  that  of  the  soul  of  a swine,  iustead  of  salt  to  preserve  a carcass  from 
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rottenness.”  Man  is  endowed  with  Right  Reason  which  comprehends  the  capacity 
as  well  to  discern  “ first  principles  or  self-evident  truths  as  conclusions  thence  formed. 
Of  these  those  which  are  practical  are  called  Laws.  True  propositions  of  both  sorts  are 
those  which  agree  with  the  nature  of  things.”  “ The  dictates  of  practical  reason  are 
propositions  which  point  out  the  end  or  the  means  thereto  in  every  man’s  power.” 
“ That  which  takes  the  shortest  way  from  the  given  term  or  state  of  things  to  this  end 
is  called  right,  by  a metaphor  taken  from  the  definition  of  right  line,  in  use  among 
mathematicians.  An  action  attaining  the  most  desirable  effect  in  the  quickest  manner 
takes  the  shortest  way  to  this  end.  Therefore  it  is  right.  And  that  very  comparison 
by  which  such  action  is  discovered,  supposes  all  things  so  considered,  that  it  is  known 
both  what  will  less  conduce  to  the  end  and  (with  much  greater  ease)  what  would  ob- 
struct the  effecting  it.”  “ For  right  (or  strait)  shows  what  is  crooked  as  well  as  what  is 
strait.”  Cumberland’s  psychology  and  ethics  are  highly  instructive,  for  the  reason 
that  he  anticipated  Locke  in  conducting  his  inquiries  in  respect  to  Human  Nature  in 
general,  in  the  inductive  spirit,  ^^^lile  he  does  far  more  exact  justice  than  Locke  to  the 
noetic  or  the  regulative  power  as  an  original  endowment  he  carefully  saves  himself 
from  the  Platonic  indefiuiteness  which  Herbert,  Descartes  and  the  Cambridge  men 
allowed  themselves.  Like  all  the  opponents  of  the  ethics  of  Hobbes,  Cumberland 
insists  earnestly  on  the  possession  by  man  of  the  social  and  disinterested  affections  as 
an  original  endowment  of  his  nature. 


^ CHAPTER  II. — John  Locke. — His  Critics  and  Defenders. 

We  hare  little  to  add  to  Uebenreg’s  careful  analysis  of  Locke’s 
principal  treatise  except  the  following  general  remarks  : 

§ 8.  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  introduced  a new 
epoch  into  English  philosophy.  It  found  speculation  in  the  divided 
and  partially  chaotic  state  which  the  prevalence  of  a great  variety  of 
different  schools  had  introduced.  Each  of  these  schools  was  animated 
by  a positive  or  negative  theological  interest  which  intensified  the 
earnestness  with  which  its  principles  were  held  and  defended.  Locke 
himself,  by  his  training  and  associations,  would  naturally  occupy  the 
ground  of  mediation.  His  education  as  a physician,  liis  sympathy  ■with 
the  new  physics  which  were  coming  into  notice,  and  his  cool  and 
tolerant  temper,  all  contributed  to  this  tendency.  The  temper  of  his 
times  was  practical  rather  than  speculative,  cautious  rather  than  ad- 
A’enturous,  critical  and  analytic  rather  than  bold  and  dogmatic.  The 
Essay  on  the  human  understanding  did  not  attain  the  form  in 
which  we  find  it,  till  the  sixth  edition.  The  first  edition  contains  not 
even  the  rudiment  of  the  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
which  subsequently  obtained  such  extensive  currency  among  English 
psychologists,  and  so  decided  an  influence  over  English  speculation. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  if  we  consider  that  Hobbes  distinctly  recog- 
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uizes  the  law  of  association  and  attaches  to  it  great  importance.  In  the 
first  edition  the  distinction  between  desire  and  will — of  which  so  much 
was  subsequently  made,  is  not  recognized — the  necessitarianism  of 
Hobbes  is  broadly  asserted,  and  liberty  is  limited  to  the  power  of  acting. 
In  later  editions  a power  to  suspend  the  determination  of  the  will 
is  accorded.  Cf.  B.  II.,  exxi.,  § 56.  Cf.  Locke's  Letter  to  Molyneux, 
July  15,  1693,  in  King’s  Life  of  Locke. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  essay  is  more  logical  or  meta- 
physical than  psychological  in  its  aims.  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  tenns  it 
“ your  book  of  ideas,”  in  a letter  of  apology  to  its  author.  The  criti- 
cisms upon  it  and  the  replies  which  they  called  forth,  indicate  that  its 
doctrine  of  ideas  was  the  chief  feature  which  attracted  the  public 
attention.  If  wo  compare  the  essay  with  the  Port  Koyal  Logic,  then 
well  Icnown  in  England,  and  especially  if  we  vdew  attentively  Locke’s 
own  account  of  the  design  of  his  essay,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  he 
did  not  so  much  propose  to  give  a complete  outline  of  the  powers  of 
man  as  to  analyze  the  difiei’ent  forms  of  human  knowledge  into  their 
ultimate  elements. 

The  critics  and  antagonists  of  Locke  all  confirm  tliis  view.  They 
criticize  and  assail  his  positions  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  incon- 
sistency with  important  theological,  practical,  or  scientific  truths  rather 
than  in  respect  to  their  psychological  validity. 

§ 9.  A historical  sketch  of  English  philosophy  woidd  be  incom- 
plete which  should  not  contain  some  notices  of  Locke  s critics. 


The  first  of  these  in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  one  vrho  is  most  familiarly  known,  is 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  1635-1699 ; Bishop  of  Worcester,  1689-1699.  In  a Discourse  m 
vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  etc.,  1696,  he  criticized  some  of  the  portions 
taken  in  Locke’s  Essay,  as  inconsistent  with  this  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Chri.stian 
Faith  and  as  tending  to  scepticism.  To  these  criticisms  Locke  made  an  elaborate  reply 
in  a letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  January,  1697.  To  this  reply  StUlmgfleet  pub- 
Ushed  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke’s  Letter,  April,  1697.  To  this  answer  Locke  issued  his 
Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester’s  Ansswer,  June,  1697.  The  Bishop  published  his  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Locke’s  second  Letter  in  September,  1697,  to  which  Locke  issued  a long  and 
elaborate  reply  in  1698,  which  concluded  the  controversy.  . 

The  doctrines  of  Locke,  criticised  by  Stillingfleet,  are  primarily  his  fimdamental  posi- 
tion, which  limits  the  sources  of  ideas  to  two,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection.  S^  objects 
also  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  idea  in  so  novel  and  very  general  a si^cation  , 
to  Locke’s  denial  of  innate  ideas ; to  his  defective  and  partial  definition  of  kno'^ledge, 
and  his  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  idea  or  notion  of  substance  ; also  to 
isfactory  definition  of  person,  and  his  inadequate  explanation  of 
belief  in  personal  identity ; also  to  the  general  most  obvious  tendency  of 
undermine  the  Christian  faith  and  to  promote  skepticism.  This  discussion  was  deemed 
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BO  important,  and  Locke’s  sirccess  was  thought  by  his  friends  to  he  so  complete,  that  a 
condensed  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  has  been  published  in  the  form  of 
notes  to  many  editions  of  the  essay  till  the  present  time. 

j Lowde,  an  earnest  critic  of  Locke,  and  an  antagonist  also  of  Hobbes,  pub- 
lished in  1694  a volume  entitled  “A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man,”  in 
eight  chapters — On  self-knowledge  ; man  as  compoimded  of  body  and  an  immaterial 
Boul ; our  ideas  of  truth  and  goodness ; the  being  of  God  ; the  state  of  nature  ; religion 
the  only  foundation  of  civil  government ; of  moral  virtue ; Mr.  Hobbes’  notions  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  This  work  of  Lowde  attracted  the  attention  of  Locke,  as  is 
evident  from  Iris  notes  to  the  later  editions  of  the  essay  and  his  private  letters. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Burnet,  1635-1715,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  three 
pamphlets— the  first  two  1697,  the  last  1699— entitled,  “ Remarks  upon  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,”  which  elicited  a reply,  1702,  from  Catherine  Trotter, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Cockbum,  at  that  time  but  23  years  of  age. 

Richard  BurthoggeM.D.  (died  in  1694),  dedicates  to  Locke  an  Essay  upon  Reason  and 
the  Nature  of  Spirits.  His  other  philosophical  writings  were  Organum  ‘DCtm  et  novum, 
Of  Reason  and  Truth,  1678  ; Of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  1699.  The  essay  contains 
many  acute  criticisms  upon  Locke’s  positions.  The  author  first  divides  the  intellectual 
power  into  three — sense,  imagination,  and  understanding.  Sense  is  as  truly  an  act  of 
knowledge  as  either  of  the  others— the  understanding,  or  knowledge  by  ideas  or  notions, 
is  peculiar  to  man.  Every  object  which  we  know,  wo  know  only  as  in  relation  to  our 
powers  to  know — as  a phenomenon  or  appearance — and  what  appears  is  determined  nega- 
tively by  that  power  of  sense  and  of  understanding,  which  we  possess  as  human  beings. 
“ It  is  certain  that  things  to  us  men  are  nothing  but  what  they  stand  in  our  analogy  ; 
that  is,  in  plain  terms,  they  are  nothing  to  us  but  as  they  are  known  by  us,  * * 

and  they  are  not  in  our  faculties,  either  in  their  own  realities  or  by  way  of  a true  re- 
semblance and.  representation,  but  only  in  respect  of  certain  appearances  or  sentiments 
which,  by  the  various  impressions  that  they  make  upon  us,  they  do  either  occasion  only 
or  cause  or  (which  is  most  probable)  concur  unto  in  causing  with  our  faculties.”  It  is 
thus  with  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination  ; “ and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  tho 
understanding  that  it  should  have  a like  share  in  framing  the  primitive  notions  under 
which  it  takes  in  and  receives  objects.  In  sum,  the  immediate  objects  of  cogitation,  as 
it  is  exercised  by  men,  are  entia  cogitationis,  aR  phenomena — appearances  that  do  no 
more  exist  without  our  faculties,  in  the  things  themselves,  than  the  images  that  are 
seen  in  water,  or  behind  a glass,  do  exist  in  those  places  where  they  seem  to  be.”  pp. 
59,  60.  Burthogge’s  Essay  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  it  explicitly  anticipates  one  of  tho 
most  important  positions  of  Kant’s  philosophical  system,  known  also  as  Hamilton’s 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 

Another  critic  of  Locke  was  John  Sergeant,  1621-1707.  “Method  to  Science. — 
Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists : or  the  Method  to  Science 
farther  illustrated  with  Reflexions  on  Mr.  Locke’s  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. London,  1697.”  This  is  the  same  John  Sergeant  who  controverted  the  Car- 
tesian Lo  Grand,  (cf.  p.  357).  Sergeant  subjects  many  positions  of  Locke’s  essay  to  a 
running  criticism — the  ground  and  character  of  which  are  suggested  by  the  title  of  his 
vrork.  Solid  Philosophy . He  contends  against  the  doctrine  which  he  finds  in  Descartes 
and  Locke,  and  for  which  he  calls  them  Ideists,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  know  objects  them- 
selves directly,  but  their  ideas  only,  and  things  by  means  of  their  ideas.  He  subjects 
the  doctrine  of  representative  knowledge  to  an  acute  and  searching  criticism.  Ho 
limits  Idea  to  images  or  phantasies  of  sense  objects,  and  contends  that  tho  higher 
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knowledge,  suck  as  is  peculiar  to  rational  beings,  is  notion  or  cognition ; and  tke  notion 
objectively  viewed  is  the  thing  itself  in  our  understanding.  He  rejects  Locke’s  assump- 
tion that  there  are  many  simple  notions ; contending  that  there  is  only  one,  viz. , Exist- 
ence. General  truths  are  the  most  original  and  authoritative  of  aU  truths,  etc.,  etc. 

The  most  elaborate  and  extended  critical  reply  to  Locke’s  Essay  was  that  by  Henry 
Lee,  B.D.,  who  graduated  16C4,  and  was  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Hector  of  Tichmarsh.  It  is  entitled  “Anti-Scepticism ; or  Notes  upon  each  Chapter  of 
Mr.  Locke’s  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  with  an  Explication  of  all  the 
particulars  of  which  he  treats,  and  in  the  same  order  with  Locke.  In  4 books.  Lond. , 
1702.”  This  work  follows  Locke  by  chapters  almost  as  closely  as  does  the  Nouveaux 
Essais  of  Leibnitz.  Of  Locke’s  first  book  on  Innate  Ideas,  he  observes  that  no  one  has 
ever  held  that  there  are  such  in  the  sense  in  ■which  Locke  assails  them — and  that  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  such,  in  the  sense  that  men  are  not  at  liberty  not  to  have  certain 
perceptions  and  judgments,  and  that  these  capacities  and  tendencies  do  not  dispense 
■with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a divine  revelation.  Of  the  second  book  on  Ideas, 
he  objects  to  the  novel  extension  of  the  term  Ideas  from  its  appropriate  ■use  in  desig- 
nating images  of  indi^vidual  sensible  objects,  to  that  signification  which  comprehends  all 
objects  of  the  mind  thinking.  He  urges  also  that  the  ideas  treated  as  simple  by  Locke 
are  not  in  fact  such.  He  denies  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  Sensation  and  Re- 
flection ; because  Sensation  cannot  give  knowledge  ■without  the  co-operation  of  other 
intellectual  powers,  and  Reflection  means  only  Knowing  or  Consciousness.  In  the  third 
book  he  especially  objects  to  Locke’s  analysis  of  our  moral  ideas — that  he  destroys 
their  authority  and  fixedness.  In  the  fourth  book  he  criticizes  his  definition  of  knowl- 
edge as  skeptical  in  its  tendency  and  logical  application,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — first,  in  the  case  of  particular  propositions  we  cannot  be  as  certain,  by  the  way 
of  ideas,  as  we  are  of  the  existence  of  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  and  predicates 
of  the  propositions ; second,  there  are  no  such  things  in  the  mind  of  man  as  he  calls 
simple  ideas,  which  must  be  gained  before  the  mind  receives  the  knowledge  of 
things  by  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas ; third,  there  are 
no  such  things  as  general  abstract  ideas.  Lee’s  work  is  very  instructive  as  giving 
an  insight  into  the  positions  maintained  by  a considerable  class  of  critics  and  men 
of  learning  in  his  time. 

Rev.  John  Norris,  1657-1711,  Rector  of  Bemerton  from  1601-1710,  was  an  earnest 
critic  of  Locke  in  the  spirit  of  Malebranche,  with  a very  decided  leaning  to  Plato.  His 
principal  philosophical  work  is  an  Essay  towards  the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  in  two  parts,  the  first  considering  it  absolutely  in  itself,  and  the  second  m rela- 
tion to  human  understanding.  Lond.,  1701-04.  In  the  appendix  to  vol.  1 of  Practical 
Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes,  1690,  are  added  Cursory  Remarks  upon  a Book  caUed  an 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding.  Cf.  Locke’s  comments  on  the  same  t e 
■works  of  John  Locke,  1794,  vol.  9th,  pp.  247-259. 

■\VilUam  Sherlock,  1641-1707,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  etc.,  in  his  Discourse  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul  and  Future  State,  1705,  etc.,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  3;  A Digression 
concerning  Connate  Ideas  or  Inbred  Knoieledge,-pTg.  95-127,  attacks  Lockes  doct^cs 
of  innate  ideas  in  the  spirit  of  StiUingfleet.  Cf.  Locke’s  works,  Lond.,  1794,  v.  J,  p. 
293.  He  argues  that  the  soul  has  connate  or  inbred  beliefs,  e.  g.,  concermng  its  own 

immortality,  and  therefore  connate  or  inbred  ideas.  . . t i ’ 

John  Edwards,  1637-1716,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  wrote  aga^t  Locke  s 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity  the  following  theological  treatises  : Thoughts  concern- 
ing the  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Atheism,  1695  ; a Demonstration  of  the  Existence  and 
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Providence  of  God,  169G ; Socinianism  Unmasked ; or  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
opinion  concerning  one  article  of  faith  only,  1C9G  ; a brief  vindication  of  the  funda- 
mental Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith;  and  the  Socinian’s  Creed,  1G97. 

Conyers  Place  wrote  against  Bold  (p.  3G8).  Eemarks  with  Queries  to  Mr.  Bold,  1724  ; 
also  in  1729,  An  Essay  towards  a Vindication  of  the  Visible  Creation,  in  which  he  con- 
tends that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  a faculty  higher  than  sensation,  by  means  of 
which  it  inwardly  reflects,  and  through  which  it  obtains  its  more  important  and  abstract 
conceptions.  This  gives  knowledge  not  obtained  by  any  of  the  corporeal  faculties 
outward  or  inward.  This  knowledge  is  substantial,  immediately  wrought  in  itself  by 
the  substance  from  the  competency  of  the  object  to  it,  antecedent  to  all  notices  from 
without. 

Malcolm  Fleming,  or  Flemyng,  published  in  1751  a New  Critical  Examination  of  an 
important  passage  in.  Mr.  Locke’s  essay,  in  which  he  questions  the  correctness  of 
Locke’s  views  respecting  Substance,  Spint  and  Essence,  and  the  possibility  that  matter 
can  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought. 

Another  very  able  antagonist  of  Locke  was  Peter  Browne  (died  in  1735),  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
theological  works ; the  two  works  for  which  he  is  most  distinguished  in  philosophy 
are:  The  Procedure  and  Limits  of  the  Human  Understanding.  Lond.,  1728;  2d  ed. 
1729 ; Things  Bicine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things  Natural  and 
Human.  Lond.,  1733. 

The  doctrines  of  Browne  are  : That  we  have  ideas  of  sensible  objects  only  ; and  of 
their  operations,  while  of  pure  spirit,  we  have  no  ideas  at  aU,  but  only  of  the  opera- 
tions of  spirit  as  connected  with  a material  body ; these  operations  also  we  conse- 
quently designate  by  terms  borrowed  from  sensation ; that  from  these  we  infer  the 
existence  of  spirit— of  which  and  its  operations  we  have  ideas  indirectly  and  by  analogy 
with  material  substances  and  the  actions  to  which  their  spiritual  representatives  are 
analogous.  If  this  is  true  of  created  and  limited  spirits,  how  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  uncreated  and  infinite  Spirit  ? Browne’s  theory  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  understanding  is  also,  in  some  respects,  antagonistic  to  the  theory  of 
Locke,  e.  g.  he  criticizes  Locke  and  all  the  writers  of  his  school  for  failing  to  distinguish 
“ rightly  between  the  simple  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  simple  apprehension  of  the 
intellect ; between  the  primary  and  simple  ideas  of  sensation  which  are  independent 
of  the  pure  intellect  and  those  secondary  compounded  ideas  which  are  its  creatures  ; 
between  aU  these  and  the  complex  notions  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  ; but  above  all, 
the  want  of  distinguishmg  between  the  conception  of  things  human,  when  they  are 
direct  and  inmiediate,  and  when  they  are  transferred  to  things  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial by  semblance  only  and  analogy.”  An  idea  of  reflection,  in  Browne’s  judgment,  is 
an  empty  sound.  The  mind  does  not  know  its  operations  either  by  direct  or  reflex 
ideas.  It  only  knows  them  by  an  immediate  self-consciousness  when  they  are  employed 
on  the  ideas  of  external  objects.  It  would  know  not  its  o\vn  existence  or  its  operations, 
were  it  not  for  some  idea  of  an  external  object  about  which  it  is  employed. 

The  highest  operation  of  Reason  is  inference  or  Ulation,  which  is  not  employed 
upon  our  simple  ideas  so  much  as  on  our  complex  notions.  This  excludes  the  definition 
of  knowledge  by  Locke  as  consisting  in  a perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  ideas.  This  definition  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  it  can  be  sho^vn  wo 
have  knowledge  of  objects  concerning  which  we  have  no  ideas ; pre-eminently  of 
objects  supernatural,  which  we  Icnow  by  natural  analogies  only,  and  which  analogical 
knowledge  is  enhanced  and  appealed  to  in  revealed  communications  from  God. 
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The  doctrines  of  Browne  are  important,  not  merely  in  their  relations  to  those  of 
Locke,  but  because  of  their  near  and  remoter  influence  upon  speculative  theology. 
Browne  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  1G97  he  wrote  a reply  to 
'Poland’s  Deistical  Tracts.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  an  active  body  of  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith  who  were  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Among  these  was  William  King,  1C50-1729  ; Bishop  of  Derry,  1091 ; Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  1702 ; Archbishop  of  Dublin,  1703.  King  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  De 
Origine  Mali,  1702-1704;  in  English  by  Edmund  Law,  1731,  4to  ; 2d  ed.,  with  addi- 
tions, etc.,  1732 ; with  answers  to  Bayle  and  Leibnitz,  1738,  1758,  1781.  King  also 
published  a sermon  on  Predestination,  1709  ; Oxford,  with  notes  by  Whately,  1821,  in 
which  doctrines  are  taught  similar  to  those  advanced  by  Browne,  respecting  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  of  God.  Cf.  El.  Logic,  by  R.  Whately,  appendix,  iv.  xv.  Cf.  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  by  Edward  Coplcstone. 
London,  1821.  Cf.  II.  L.  Mansel,  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought.  As  a disciple  of 
Browne,  King  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  Locke. 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703-1787,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
in  addition  to  his  notes  on  King’s  Essay,  also  published  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Time,  etc.,”  Cambridge,  1734,  in  which  he  dissents  from  Locke. 

Among  the  critics  of  Locke,  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Peter  Browne,  Zachary 
Mayne  deserves  conspicuous  attention.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Zachary  Mayne,  a 
divine  who  was  somewhat  notorious  for  his  theological  opinions  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  died  at  Exeter,  Nov.  11,  1794,  leaving  a son  who  was  a physician, 
and  died  at  Northampton  in  1750,  aged  73. 

Mayne’s  only  philosophical  work,  anonymous,  is  entitled.  Two  Dissertations  con- 
cerning Sense  and  the  Imagination,  with  an  Essay  on  Consciousness,  1727.  The 
design  of  the  dissertations  is  to  refute  the  opinion  which  the  author  describes  as  nearly 
universal  in  his  time,  that  brutes  have  the  same  intellectual  capacities  as  man.  This 
opinion,  he  asserts,  is  a direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  Locke’s  doctrine  of  ideas, 
which  makes  the  acts  of  sense  perception  to  be  intellectual  Against  this  view  the 
author  contends  that  the  acts  of  neither  sense  nor  the  imagination  are  intellectual,  but 
that  to  make  them  such  a higher  power  must  be  added,  viz.,  the  understanding,  by 
which  alone  we  gain  notions  or  conceptions. 

The  Essay  on  consciousness  is  claimed  by  its  author  as  the  first  attempt  to  treat 
of  this  theme.  It  distinctly  recognizes  the  functions  of  consciousness  and  of  self- 
consciousness  as  they  have  been  subsequently  developed  in  the  schools  of  Reid  and 
Hamilton.  It  is  surprising  that  this  first  and  important  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion has  not  been  better  knorvn  and  held  in  higher  honor  by  students  of  English 
philosophy. 

§ 10.  Defenders  op  Locke. — Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of  Shoreham  in  Kent,  wrote 
with  much  spirit  and  acuteness  “ A vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  from  the  charge  of  giving 
encouragement  to  skepticism  and  infidelity,  and  from  several  other  mistakes  and  objec- 
tions of  the  learned  author  of  the  procedure,  extent,  and  limits  of  the  human  under- 
standing.” In  six  dialogues.  Lend.,  1730  ; also  a second  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  Lend. , 
1738.  These  replies  to  Bishop  Browne  reflected  the  general  sentiment  of  the  times  as 
to  the  points  of  objection  raised  again.st  the  peculiar  views  of  Locke,  and  seemed  to  mark 
the  termination  of  open  dissent  or  unfavorable  criticism  for  one  or  two  generations. 

Samuel  Bold,  Rector  of  Steeple  and  Vicar  of  Shapwicke,  Dorsetshire,  1087-1730, 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  Locke’s  theological  and  philosophical  doc- 
trines. Ho  published  several  tracts  in  his  behalf,  which  were  collected  in  a volume  in 
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1700.  The  titles  follow  : A short  discourse  of  the  True  Kuowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  ; to 
which  are  added  some  passages  on  the  Reasonableness  of  CJiristuinity  and  its  vindication, 
with  some  Animadversions  on  Mr.  J ohn  Edwards’  Reflections  on  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  etc. , 1097. 

A reply  to  Mr.  Edwards’  brief  reflections  on  a short  discourse,  etc.,  1097. 

Observations  on  the  Animadversions  on  a lato  book  entitled,  The  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  etc.,  1098. 

Some  considerations  on  the  principal  objections  and  arguments  which  have  been 
published  against  Mr.  Locke’s  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  1099. 

A Discourse  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  Body  ; with  two  letters  con- 
cerning tho  necessary  immateriality  of  thinking  substance,  1705. 

The  two  points  objected  to  in  Locke  which  Mr.  Bold  considers,  are  (1.)  his  doctrine 
that  the  certainty  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  which  was  called  the  way  of  ideas,  in  opposition  to  the  making 
inferences  from  maxims,  held  to  be  the  only  rational  or  Christian  way  to  knowledge 
or  certainty;  (3.)  Locke’s  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assert  that  matter  can- 
not be  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  tho  capacity  to  think. 

The  letters  coneeming  the  necessary  immortality  of  the  thinking  substance  are  a 
critical  reply  to  John  Broughton’s  Psychologia,  and  also  to  John  Norris’s  attempted 
demonstration  of  tho  immateriality  of  tho  soul  in  his  Theory  of  the  Ideal  World.  Part 
2nd. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Cockbnm,  bom  Trotter,  1079-1749,  was  another  zealous  defender  of 
Locke.  Her  works  were  coUected  and  published  in  3 volumes.  Lend.,  1751.  They  arc 
theological,  moral,  dramatic,  and  poetical;  but  prominent  among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing ; A Defence  of  Mr.  Locke’s  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  1703,  chiefly  against 
objections  waged  against  his  theory  of  moral  distinctions.  The  critic  contends  that 
Locke  provides  for  the  permanence  and  authority  of  these  distinctions  under  “ the 
Divine  law  ” as  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Mrs.  Cockbum  herself  agrees 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  her  ethical  views,  and  in  this  defence  and  her  other  writings 

on  ethics  she  earnestly  defends  this  theory.  In  1726  she  published  a letter  to  Dr. 

Iloldsworth,  occasioned  by  his  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
Easter-Monday,  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  which  the  passages 
that  concern  Mr.  Locke  are  chiefly  considered,  etc.,  etc.  A vindication  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
Christian  principles  from  the  injurious  imputations  of  Dr.  Holdsworth,  Part  I.  ; also 
a vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the  controversy  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same 
body.  Part  II. , were  prepared  about  the  same  time,  but  not  published  till  1761.  In 
1743  were  published  remarks  upon  some  writers  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  moral  obligation ; particularly  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  tho  author 
of  the  dissertation  preliminary  to  Law’s  translation  of  Archbishop  Bung’s  Origin  of 
Evil,  and  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  to  which  are  prefixed  some  cur- 
sory thoughts  on  the  controversies  concerning  neoessary  existence,  the  Reality  and 
Infinity  of  Space,  the  Extension  and  Place  of  Spirits,  and  on  Dr.  Watts’  notion  of  sub- 
stance. In  1747,  she  published  Remarks  upon  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  Dr. 
Rutherforth’s  Essay  on  the  nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  con- 
trary principles  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  ^VTitings  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ; 
published  by  Mr.  (Bp.)  Warburton,  with  a preface.  In  the  works  of  Mrs.  Cockbum 
are  also  published  a voluminous  correspondence  between  herself  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  1693-1758,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  etc.,  on  tho  nature  and  foundation 
of  moral  distinctions. 

24 
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§ 11.  Tn^  New  Physics. — The  circumstance  has  already  been  noticed  that  the 
philosophy  of  Locke  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  in  England,  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1603,  and  which  culminated  in  the  splendid  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  “ mechanical”  or  “ the  new  philosophy,”  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  merely  a successful  protest  against  many  of  the  physical  theories  of 
Descartes,  but  it  involved  the  study  of  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  human  mind 
itself.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  neither  Sir  Eobert  Boyle,  who  was  con- 
spicuous in  furthering  the  new  philosophy  in  its  first  beginnings,  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  conducted  it  in  so  many  departments  to  its  complete  triumph,  made  either  psycho- 
logy or  metaphysics  an  object  of  special  or  separate  attention.  Still,  their  influence 
upon  both  these  courses  of  speculation  was  not  inconsiderable  and  not  entirely  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Locke. 

Sir  Eobert  Boyle,  1627-1691,  published  very  largely  in  theology  and  physics.  Col- 
lected works,  6 vols.,  fol.,  1744,  also  6 vols. , 4to,  1772.  Phil,  works  abridged,  1725, 
3 vols.,  4to.  Theol.  works  epit.  1699,  4 vols.,  8vo ; 1715,  3 vols.,  8vo.  The  most 
important  topics  in  philosophy  discussed  by  him  were  the  relation  of  Eeasou  to  Eeligion 
and  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes.  To  the  last  he  devoted  an  elaborate  discussion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton’s,  1642-1727,  chief  contribution  to  metaphysics  was  in  the  form 
of  a scholium  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia,  1713,  respecting  Space  and  Dura- 
tion, which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  an  d ‘priori  argument  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke  and 
the  philosophers  of  his  school.  It  is  singular,  yet  true,  that  the  subsequent  deviation 
from  Locke’s  principles  and  method,  or  more  properly,  the  recognition  of  an  appropriate 
sphere  for  d priori  truth,  for  which  Locke’s  analysis  had  failed  to  provide,  should  have 
been  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  two  eminent  physicists.  The  fact  cannot 
be  questioned  that  speculative  philosophy  asserted  a wider  range  of  inquiry  for  itself 
Under  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  the  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers of  his  school.  Cf.  D.  Stewart,  Prel.  Diss.  P.  II.,  sec.  3. 

John  Wilkins,  1614-1672,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
meetings  which  resulted  in  the  Eoyal  Society,  was  the  author  of  Principles  and  Duties 
of  Natural  Eeligion,  1675.  Cf.  I.  Sprat,  1636-1713,  Bishop  of  Eochester ; History  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  for  the  improving  of  Natural  Knowledge,  1667 ; also. 
Treatises  by  Joseph  Glanvil,  1636-1680  ; also.  Attacks  on  the  Eoyal  Society,  by  Henry 
Stubbe,  1631-1676.  Glanvil  was  a very  able  critic  and  assailant  of  the  Aristotelian 
physics  and  metaphysics.  Of  his  Sceptis  Scientifica  Dugald  Stewart  says  it  is  One 
of  the  most  acute  and  original  productions  of  which  English  philosophy  had  then  to 
boast.  ” Dissert,  etc.  Bishop  Wilkins  also  wote  ‘ ‘An  Essay  toward  a Ecal  Character  and 
a Philosophical  Language  ” (Lend.,  1688),  of  which  the  second  part  treats  of  Universal 
Philosophy,  and  the  remaining  three  parts  are  devoted  to  language  in  general  and  the 
possibility  and  characteristics  of  a philosophical  langfuage,  or  a Deal  Gliaraoter, 

Wilkins  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  George  Dalgamo,  1627-1687,  author  of 
Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua  philosophica.  Lend.,  1661. 

Dalgamo  wrote  also  Didascolocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’s  Tutor,  Oxford, 
1680,  8vo.  He  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish \vriters,  on  Philosophical  Grammar  and  the  teaching  of  language  to  deaf  mutes. 
See  Works  of  George  Dalgamo  of  Aberdeen,  4to,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1834. 

A aitignlnr  contribution  to  Philosophy  by  Eobert  Green,  of  Clare  Hall,  Camb.,  1712, 
indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  New  Philosophy  was  not  effected  without  opposition. 
It  is  entitled  The  Principles  of  Natural  PhUosophy,  in  which  is  shown  the  insufficiency 
of  the  present  systems  to  give  us  any  just  account  of  that  science— and  the  peccssity 
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there  is  of  some  new  principles  in  order  to  furnish  us  with  a true  and  real  knowledge 
of  nature.  Camb.  and  Lond.,  1872.  “ The  present  systems  ” are  the  Cartesian  and  the 
Newtonian,  and  the  author  discusses  at  length  the  metaphysics  of  mind  and  matter  and 
the  authority  of  the  mental  faculties,  etc. , etc. , and  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  neither  a vacuum  in  the  sense  of  the  modems,  as  Newton,  etc., 
nor  a plenum  in  the  sense  of  Descartes.  He  ofEcrs  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  square 
the  circle.  He  died  1730.  His  philosophy  was  called  the  Oreenian  Philosophy. 

CIIAPTEE  III. — Speculations  eespectino  the  Nature  op  the 

Soul. 

§ 12.  The  freedom  and  activity  consequent  upon  the  political  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  the  influence  of  Locke’s  Essay,  as  also  of  the  new  phy- 
sics, were  manifest  in  the  variety  of  directions  taken  by  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  directions  was  towards 
materialism.  Discussions  and  controvereies  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  hnmortality  of  the  soul  began  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  were  prosecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth.  This 
materialism  assumed  a variety  of  forms,  and  its  positions  were  urged 
in  several  distinct  and  almost  incompatible  lines  of  argument.  The 
materialists  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  were  reinforced  in  their  confidence 
by  the  position  taken  by  Locke  against  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Des- 
cartes in  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  soul — Locke  asserting  that  there 
was  no  inherent  impossibility  that  matter  should  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thinliing,  as  against  Descartes’  axiom  that  the  essence  of 
spirit  is  thought.  The  mechanical  philosophy  common  to  Descartes 
and  Newton  favored  their  reasonings  in  some  degree.  The  oppo- 
nents of  ChiTstianity  as  a revelation  of  immortality  by  suiDomatural 
attestations  contended  that  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  was  im- 
possible. 

^ Many  of  the  so-called  Free  Thinkers,  or  Deists,  were  avowed  Mate- 
rialists. The  chapter  in  Bishop  Butler’s  Analogy,  “ Of  a Future  Life  ” 
indicates  the  occasion  for  an  argument  against  Materialism,  and  enables 
the  reader  to  infer  what  were  the  current  arguments  urged  in  its  support. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  ardent  believers  in  Christianity  sought  to  ex- 
aggeiate  its  importance  by  contending  that  the  soul  is  not  natui’ally  im- 
mortal, but  that  its  future  existence  is  simply  a gift  of  God,  which  is 
both  imparted  and  announced  by  Eupernatural  agencies  and  instru- 
ments. Among  the  many  writers  who  wrote  directly  and  incidentally 
upon  this  subject  three  may  be  named  as  conspicuous,  vis.^  William 
Coward,  Henry  Dodwell  and  Andrew  Baxter. 
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§ 13.  WiUiam  Coward — 1056-1725 — was  a physician,  educated  at  Hart  Hall  and 
Wadham  College,  in  Oxford.  His  first  publication  was  issued  under  the  pseudonym  of 
EatU)iu8  Psycalethes,  “ Second  Thoughts  concerning  the  Human  Soul,  demonstrating 
the  notion  of  a human  soul,  as  believed  to  be  a spiritual  immortal  substance  united  to 
a human  body,  to  be  a plain  heathenish  invention,  and  not  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  philosophy,  reason,  or  religion,”  etc.,  etc.  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  was,  that 
every  man  dies  as  a beast  but  has  the  prerogative  to  be  raised  to  life  again. 

RepUes  were  written  by  several  ^vriters,  as  Dr.  WiUiam  Nichols,  1004-1712,  John 
Broughton,  John  Turner,  William  Asheton,  D.  D. , and  others ; to  some  of  which  Coward 
replied,  as  also  to  other  replies.  The  titles  of  the  principal  works  by  himself  and  his 
antagonists  are  given  below.  Two  of  Coward’s  works,  the  Second  Thoughts  and  the 
Grand  Essay,  were  burned  under  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  common 
hangman,  in  1704. 

I § 14.  Henry  Dodwell — 1041-1711;  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  was  Camden  Professor  of 
History  in  Oxford,  in  1088,  but  lost  this  post  in  1091,  by  refusing  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  new  dynasty.  He  was  well  known  as  a non-juring  High  Churchman, 
a voluminous  and  various  writer  on  many  topics  of  ancient  chronology  and  church  gov- 
ernment, and  notorious  for  his  extreme  opinions  on  many  topics,  prominently  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  1700  he  published  a treatise  which  gave  a new  direction 
to  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  had  become  already  sufficiently  active.  Its 
title  indicates  his  position,  viz.,  “An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortal- 
ized actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
divine  baptismal  spirit.  Wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this 
immortality  since  the  apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.” 

The  distinction  between  body,  soul  and  spirit,  conceived  to  be  formally  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  was  supposed,  when  interpreted  by  the  principles  of  Locke’s  philoso- 
phy and  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  dogmas  of  sacramental  grace  on  the  other, 
to  give  countenance  and  authority  to  the  views  of  Dodwell,  and  others  less  extreme 
than  he,  who  denied  the  so-called  natural  and  necessary  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  materialists  and  immaterialists,  Deists  and  Christians,  dissented  from  and  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  Dodwell,  and  thus  complicated  the  discussion,  which  was  already  suffi- 
ciently mixed.  William  Coward  and  Henry  Layton  on  the  one  side,  and  John  Norris, 
Joseph  Pitts,  Edmund  ChishuU,  Thomas  Mills,  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D.,  Samuel  Bold  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  other,  participated  in  the  very  warm  discussions  which  ensued. 

The  discussions  on  this  special  topic  entered  very  largely  into  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  English  Deists  and  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  Deists  insist- 
ed on  Immortality  as  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  the  soul,  and  so  self-evident  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Revelation.  Others  took  the  op- 
posite extreme,  denying  immortality  altogether. 

^ 15.  Later  in  the  eighteenth  century  Andrew  Baxter  resumed  the  discussion.  He 
was  bom  in  Aberdeen  about  1086,  and  died  1750,  was  educated  at  the  University,  and 
spent  his  life  as  a private  tutor  in  that  city  and  on  the  continent.  He  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  an  “ Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the  soul  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  Reason  and  Phi- 
losophy.” 2d  edition.  London,  1737. 

The  date  of  the  first  edition  is  unknown.  The  points  which  Baxter  seeks  to  estab- 
lish are  the  following  : (1.)  Inertia  is  an  essential  property  of  matter  and  is  inconsistent 
Avith  its  possessing  the  active  power  which  spirit  manifests.  (2.)  All  the  effects  ascrib- 
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ed  to  other  material  powers  or  properties  are  produced  by  the  direct  agency  of  some 
Immaterial  Being.  Hence  there  is  a direct  and  constant  and  universal  Providence.  (3. ) 
The  soul  is  a simple  and  uncompo  unded  substance — and  is  therefore  naturally  immor- 
tal. (4.)  1h.Q  soul  after  death  is  neither  insensible  nor  inactive— as  against  Locke’s 
view  that  matter  may  think.  (5.)  The-  arguments  against  the  soul’s  immortality  after 
the  example  of  Lucretius  are  fallacious.  (6.)  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  mechanism  of  the  body  or  its  particles.  (7.)  Matter  is  real— as 
against  Berkeley.  (8.)  Matter  is  neither  eternal  nor  uncreated. 

In  1730,  Mr.  Baxter  published  an  Appendix  to  the  first  part  of  his  Inquiry,  in  fur- 
ther vindication  of  his  view  that  material  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  Deity,  and  not  by  mechanism  or  second  causes. 

In  1779  was  published  The  Evidence  of  Reason  in  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  independent  of  the  more  abstruse  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit, 
from  the  MSS.  of  Baxter.  Baxter  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils— jl/aiZio,  sive 
Cosmotheoria,  puerilis  dialogus,  Lond.  1740,  which  was  published  in  English  in  an 
enlarged  form  in  1745,  under  the  title  of  Matho,  etc.,  wherein,  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  briefly  explained,  the  principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
are  deduced  and  demonstrated. 

g 16.  The  principal  works  in  these  several  controversies  are  the  following 

Richard  Bentley.  Matter  and  Motion  cannot  Think ; or,  A Confutation  of  Atheism  from  the  Faculties 
of  tho  Soul.  London,  1692. 

•lenry  Layton.  Observations  upon  a Sermon,  intituled,  A Confutation  of  Atheism,  etc.  London,  1692. 

Timothy  Slanlove.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  asserted  and  practically  improved.  London,  1697. 

Henry  Layton.  Observations  upon  a short  Treatise  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  llanlove ; intituled,  The 
Imraortalily  of  the  Soul  asserted.  London  ? 1097  ? i ‘ 

Richard  Burthogge.  Of  the  Soul  of  the  World ; and  of  Particular  Souls.  London,  1699. 

Henry  Layton.  An  Argument  concerning  the  Human  Soul's  Separate  Subsistence.  London  ? 1699  ? 

William  Coward,  M.D.  Second  Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  etc.  London,  1702. 

Matthew  Hole.  An  Antidote  against  Infidelity.  In  Answer  to  a Book  entitled  Second  Thoughts,  etc. 
London,  1702. 

John  Turner.  A Brief  Vindication  of  the  Separable  Hxistence  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  from  a Late 
Author's  Second  Thoughts.  Lond.,  1702. 

Henry  Layton.  Observations  upon  a Treatise  intituled,  A Vindication  of  the  Separate  Existence  of  tho 
Soul,  from  a Late  Author's  Second  Thoughts,  by  Mr.  John  Turner.  London,  1702. 

Vindicim  Mentis.  An  Essay  of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  Mind,  etc.  London,  1702. 

Henry  Layton.  Observations  upon  a Treatise  intituled  Vindidee  Mentis.  Lond.,  1703. 

Benjamin  Keach.  The  French  Impostour  Detected ; or,  Zach.  Housel  tiycd  by  tho  Word  of  God  and 
cast,  etc.  Lond.,  1703. 

Alethius  Phylopsychis,  (pseudon.)  ’J'vxoAovta;  or,  Scrions  Thoughts  on  Second  Thoughts.  Written  In 
opposition  to  a book  by  Dr.  Wm.  Coward.  Lond. 

Henry  Layton.  Arguments  and  Replies  in  a Dispute  concerning  tho  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc. 
Lond.,  1703. 

John  Broughton.  Psychologia ; or,  An  Account  of  tho  Nature  of  tho  Rational  Soul.  Loud.,  1703. 

William  Coward.  Tho  Grand  Essay ; or,  A Vindication  of  Reason  and  Religion  against  the  Impostures 
of  Philosophy ; with  on  Epistolary  Reply  to  Mr.  Broughton's  Psychologia.  1704. 

Henry  Layton.  Observations  upop  a Treatise  entitled  Psj'chologia,  etc.  Lond.,  1703. 

William  Coward,  M.D,  Farther  Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  in  Defence  of  Second  Thoughts, 
etc.,  etc.  Lond.,  1703. 

John  Turner.  A Farther  Vindication  of  the  Soul's  Separate  Existence,  etc.  Lond.,  1703. 

Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D.  The  Evidence  of  Things  not  Seen,  etc.  Lond.,  1701  ? '03. 

F.  Gregory.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon  the  Nature  of  tho  Human  Soul,  etc.,  occasioned  by  a book  entitled 
Second  Thoughts.  Lond.,  1704. 

Henry  Layton.  A Search  after  Souls,  etc.  Loud.,  1706. 

Henry  Dortwcll.  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving,  from  tho  Scriptures  and  the  First  Fathers,  that  the 
Boul  is  a Principle  naturally  moi-tal,  etc.  Lond.,  1700. 
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Edrannd  Chishnll.  A Chttrgo  of  nercsy,  maintained  against  Mr.  DodwoU'a  late  Epistolary  Dlscontsc. 
Lond.,  1706. 

Samuel  Clarke.  A Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  wherein  all  the  Arguments  in  his  Epistolary  Discourse  are 
particularly  answered,  etc.  Lond.,  1700. 

John  Tomer.  Justice  done  to  Human  Souls,  in  a Short  View  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  late  Book,  entitled  An 
Epistolary  Discourse.  Lond.,  1706. 

Human  Souls  Naturally  Immortal.  Translated  from  a Latin  Manuscript,  by  S.  E.  Lond.,  1707. 

Thomas  Milles.  The  Natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul  asserted  and  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  etc.,  iu 
answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc.  Oxford,  1707. 

Daniell  Whitby.  Kefleotions  on  some  Assertions  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  contained  in  a book 
intituled  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc.  London,  1707. 

' Human  Souls  Naturally  Immortal.  Translated  from  a Latin  Manuscript,  by  S.  E.  With  a recommenda- 
tory preface.  By  Jeremy  Collier,  M.  A.  Lond.,  1707.  Of  the  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Norris  makes  honor- 
able mention  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  p.  107,  commending  especially  the  following  remark  against  Mr. 
Locke : “ For  if  the  idea  of  matter  bo  complete  without  thinking,  if  there  is  no  such  faculty  to  be  found  about 
it,  if  there  must  bo  a foreign  power  superadded  before  anything  of  thought  can  emerge,  it  follows  evidently 
from  Locke’s  concession  that  a being  capable  of  thinking  must  be  of  a nobler  and  quite  different  kind  from 
matter  and  motion.”  The  sentence  following  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  times : “Now,  from  the  soul's 
being  immaterial,  its  immortality  follows  of  course : that  which  is  immaterial  has  no  principles  of  dissolution 
in  it.” 

John  Norris.  ~ A Philosophical  Discourse  doncemlng  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Occasioned 
by  Mr.  Dodwell’s  late  Epistolary  Discourse.  Lond.,  1708. 

Henry  Dodwell.  A Preliminary  Defence  of  the  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc.  Lond.,  1707. 

The  Natural  Mortality  of  Human  Souls  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  etc. 

Being  an  Explication  of  a famous  passage  in  the  Dialogue  of  St.  J ustin  MartjT  with  Tryphon.  With  an 
Appendix  consisting  of  a Letter  to  Mr.  John  Norria  Lond.,  1708. 

John  Norris.  A Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  In  anstver  to 
tne  from  him.  Lond.,  1709.  ' 

John  or  Joseph  Pitts.  'H  xapir  Soeeto-o,  2 Tim.  i.  9,— that  is.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Author  of  Immor- 
tality, etc.  A Vindication  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc.  London,  1708. 

Edmund  Chishull.  Some  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  set  in  a true  and  clear  light  as  they  relate  to  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unhappy  Question  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  1708. 

John  Pitts.  A Defence  of  the  Animadversions  on  Mr.  ChishuU’s  Charge  of  Heresio  against  Mr.  Dodwell's 
Epistolary  Discourse.  A Reply  to  a late  Tract,  some  Testimonies  of  Justin  MartjT.  Lond.,  1708. 

John  or  Joseph  Pitts.  Immortality  Preternatural  to  Human  Souls,  etc.  A Vindication  of  Mr.  Dodwell 
against  that  Part  of  Mr.  Clark’s  Answer  which  concerns  the  Fathers.  Lond.,  1708, 

Henry  Dodwell.  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Eternal  Rewards  or  Punishments  of  all  that  hear  the 
Gospel,  etc.  Lond.,  1708. 

William  Coward,  M.D.  The  Just  Scrutiny ; or,  A Serious  Enquiry  into  the  Modern  Notions  of  the  Soul. 
Lond.,  1706,  or  later, 

Benj.  Bayly.  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  its  Distinction  from  the  Body.  1707  ? 

John  Witty.  The  First  Principles  of  Modern  Deism  Confuted.  Lond.,  1707. 

Benjamin  Hampton,  a barrister.  The  E.xistence  of  the  Human  Soul  after  Death  proved  from  Scripture, 
Reason,  and  Philosophy.  1711. 

Robert  Braggo.  A Brief  Essay  concerning  the  Soul  of  Man.  Lond.,  1725. 

Andrew  Baxter.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc.  London,  1745. 

An  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  wherein 

the  Principles  laid  down  there  are  cleared  from  some  Objections,  etc.  Lond.,  1760. 

Samuel  Colliber.  Free  Thoughts  concerning  Souls ; in  Four  Essays.  Lond.,  1734. 

John  Jackson,  of  Leicester.  A Dissertation  on  Matter  and  Spirit ; with  some  Remarks  on  a Book  (by  A. 
Baxter)  entitled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.  Lond.,  1735. 

William  Wlndle.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Immateriality  of  Thinking  Substances,  etc.  Lond.,  1738. 

Vincent  Perronet.  Some  Inquiries  chiody  relating  to  Spiritual  Beings,  etc.  Lond.,  1740. 

A Letter  to  the  Author  (A.  Baxter)  of  a book  intituled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
wherein  the  State  of  the  Soul,  in  its  Separate  Existence,  is  particularly  considered.  Lond.,  1741. 

Man  More  than  a Machine.  'Wheroin,  1,  The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  demonstrated. 

I/oml,,  1752. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul:  its  Ori^n,  Properties,  and  Faculties.  Iiond.,  1750. 

J.  Robinson,  M.D.  Philosophical  and  Scriptural  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  Mankind, 
considered  only  ns  Rational  Beings,  etc.  Lond.,  1757, 
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Caleb  Fleming.  A Survey  of  the  Seareh  alter  Sonia,  by  Dr.  Coward,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Mr.  Baxter,  Dr. 
Sjkea,  Dr.  Law,  Mr.  Peckard,  and  others.  Bond.,  1758. 

Peter  Peckard.  Observations  on  Mr.  Fleming’s  Survey,  etc.  Bond.,  1769. 

Caleb  Fleming.  A Defence  of  the  Consoions  Scheme  against  that  of  the  Mortalist.  Occasioned  by  Mr. 
Peter  Peckard’s  Observations  on  Mr.  Fleming’s  Survey,  etc.  Bond.,  1759. 

An  Essay  towards  demonstrating  the  Immateriniity  and  Free  Agency  of  the  Soul.  In  Answer  to  two 
Pamphlets,  etc.  Bond.,  1760. 

Thomas  Bronghton.  A Defence  of  the  commonly  received  Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul,  ns  an  immaterial 
and  naturally  immortal  Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of  some  Modem  Writers,  etc.  Bristol, 
1700. 

A Warning  against  Popish  Doctrines ; or.  Observations  on  the  Eev.  Mr.  Thos.  Broughton’s  Defence  of  an 
Immortality  in  Man,  etc.  Bond.,  1767. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Philosophy  in  Connection  with  the  Deistioal 

CoNTKOVEESY. 

§ 17.  The  pliilosopliy  of  the  so-called  English  Deists  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  school  of  Locke  ; and  the  pliilosophical  defenders 
of  Christianity  naturally  adapted  their  arguments  of  defence  to  the  ar- 
guments which  were  employed. 

To  a certain  extent,  both  attack  and  defence  tried  and  tested  the 
new  philosophy,  as  they  developed  its  defects  and  weaknesses,  and 
manifested  its  strength  to  resist  and  reply.  Inasmuch  as  the  argu- 
ments of  the  assailants  of  Christianity  were  largely  philosophical,  the 
same  was  true  of  the  arguments  of  its  defenders.  Hobbes  and  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  represented  each  his  own  philosophical  tenets ; 
the  influence  of  neither  was  set  aside  by  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. Conspicuous  among  the  philosophical  assailants  of  Chris- 
tianity subsequent  to  Locke,  are  John  Toland,  Antony  Ashley  Cooper 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Matthew  Tindal,  Antony  Collins,  Thomas 
Morgan,  Bernard  de  Mande’Hlle,  and  David  Hume.  Among  the  philo- 
sophical defenders  of  Christianity  we  name  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D., 
John  Brown,  George  Berkeley,  Joseph  Butler,  and  George  Campbell. 

The  courses  of  sermons  preached  at  the  Lectures  instituted  by  Sir 
Robert  Boyle,  particularly  the  earlier  courses,  from  1691  to  1732, 
3 vols.  folio.  Lend.,  1739,  contain  jprofound  discussions  of  philosophical 
subjects,  and  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  speculative  activity  of 
the  English  mind  at  this  period.  John  Ray,  1627-1704,  published  in 
1691,  “ The  wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation,”  one 
of  the  first  attempts  in  the  language  formally  to  illustrate  the  truths 
of  Natural  Religion  by  examples  of  design  or  final  cause,  as  mani- 
fested in  nature. 

Cf.  John  Leland,  1691-1766.  A View  of  the  principal  Deistical 
writers,  etc.,  etc. ; London,  1754-56,  3 vols.  Philip  Skelton,  Deism  Re- 
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vealed:  2 vols.,  London,  1749.  G,  Leclilcr:  Gescliiclite  des  Englisclien 
Deismus,  1841.  A.  S.  Farrar,  “ A Critical  History  of  Free  Thought.” 
London  and  New  York,  1863.  John  Hunt,  “ History  of  Eeligious 
Thought  in  England,”  etc.  Lond.,  vol.  I.,  1870;  II.,  1871. 

PniLosopmcAL  ass.'ULants  op  CniusTiANiTy. 

John  Toland,*  1G69-1722:  published  in  1690,  “ Christianity  not  mysterious,”  tho 
design  of  which  was  to  show,  that  ‘ ‘ there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  contrary  to  reason, 
nor  above  it ; and  that  no  Christian  doctrine  can  properly  be  called  a mystery.”  He  ex- 
plains the  province  of  reason  and  the  means  of  information  which  man  has,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  and  asserts  that  statements  contradictory  to  reason  cannot  be  re- 
ceived, and  if  above  reason  they  cannot  be  understood.  Moreover  reason,  being  tho 
only  guide,  is  a safe  guide.  Last  of  all,  Christianity  does  not  claim  to  be  mysterious. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Toland  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  attack  upon 
Locke  by  Stillmgfleet.  Locke  resented  with  some  spirit  being  associated  with  Toland 
as  of  “the  new  way  of  thinking.” 

Antony  Collins,  1670-1729  ; Eton  and  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  published  an  Essay 
concerning  the  use  of  Reason  in  Theology,  Lond.,  1707.  A Discourse  on  Freethinking, 
1713.  A Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  and  Necessity,  1715.  A 
Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1724.  Scheme  of  Lit- 
eral Prophecy  considered,  etc.,  1727. 

The  Essay  on  the  use  of  Reason  in  Religion  was  designed  as  a reply  to  Archbishop 
King’s  sermon  on  Predestination,  in  which  the  philosophical  principles  of  Bishop  Peter 
Brown  are  applied  to  this  theological  doctrine.  It  is  an  able  discussion  of  the  grounds 
and  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

The  Discourse  on  Freethinking  discusses  the  relation  of  Reason  to  the  acceptance 
and  the  interpretation  of  Revelation,  with  great  acuteness  and  ability,  in  a spirit  not 
favorable  to  much  of  the  current  theology  of  the  time.  Richard  Bentley  assailed  this 
treatise  under  the  name  of  Phileutheros  Ltpsiensis. 

The  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  attracted  great  attention  in  its  time,  and  ex- 
pounded with  great  dialectical  skill  the  ruder  and  less  completely  developed  doctrine  of 
Hobbes,  which  had  been  in  part  sanctioned  by  Locke.  The  author  denies  Liberty,  in 
a certain  meaning  of  the  word,  but  he  contends  for  it  when  it  signifies  “ a power  in 
man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases.”  (2.)  When  he  affirms  necessity,  he  contends  for 
“what  is  called  moral  necessity,  meaning  that  man,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensi- 
ble being,  is  determined  by  his  reason  and  senses,”  in  contrast  >vith  clocks  and  watches, 
which  for  want  of  sensation  and  intelligence  are  subject  to  an  absolute  physical  or 
mechanical  necessity. 

3.  He  contends  that  his  views  are  the  sole  foundation  of  morality,  and  rewards  and 
punishments  in  society.  His  arguments  are  six,  viz.:  1.  From  experience ; 2.  from 
the  impossibility  of  Liberty ; 3.  from  tho  imperfection  of  Liberty  and  the  perfection  of 


• la  1693  the  miscuUaneous  works  of  Charles  Blonnt,  1654-1093,  with  papers  by  other  writers,  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  under  tho  title  of  “ Oracles  of  Reason .”  Locke’s  treatise  on  tho  “Reasonableness  of 
Christianity”  was  published  in  1093.  In  1794,  Charles  Leslie  published  A Short  and  Easy  Method  with 
Deists.  In  1697,  Dr.  John  Cockburn  pubiished  an  Enquiry  into  tho  Nature,  Necessity,  and  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 
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Necessiiy ; 4.  from  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  prescience ; 5.  from  the  nature  and 
use  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 6.  from  the  nature  of  morality. 

Sbc  objections  are  answered,  viz. : 1.  That  if  men  arc  necessary  agents,  punish- 
ments are  unjust ; 3.  and  are  useless ; 3.  reasoning,  entreaties,  blame,  and  praise  are 
useless  ; 4.  also  the  use  of  any  physical  remedies  is  useless ; 5.  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science are  groundless ; 0.  the  murder  of  Julius  Coesar  could  not  possibly  have  been 
avoided. 

The  Enquiry  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  argument  for  Philosophical  Necessity,  by 
presenting  all  the  considerations  in  its  support  in  the  briefest  language,  covering  the 
most  comprehensive  import.  The  objections  are  disposed  of  %vith  great  skill  and  the 
answers  are  stated  with  conciseness  and  point.  Though  one  of  the  shortest  philosoph- 
ical treatises  in  the  English  language,  it  is  one  of  the  ablest,  the  most  characteristic, 
and  the  most  influential.  The  attacks  and  criticisms  of  CoUins  upon  the  Christian 
^stem  were  exegetical  chiefly,  and  therefore  do  not  require  notice  here. 

So  formidable  were  his  writings  on  Prophecy  regarded,  as  to  have  received  in  all 
thirty-five  answers.  Among  these  are  those  of  Bishop  Edward  Chandler,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes.  Collins  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Locke,  and 
was  disting^shed  for  acumen  and  logical  vigor  and  boldness,  with  a certain  nobleness 
of  nature  whioh'reminds  us  of  Lessing.  Critics  differ  as  to  what  were  his  real  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  Eevelation. 

In  1739,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Collins  published  a vindication  of  his 
Inquiry,  in  .a  treatise  “ On  Liberty  and  Necessity.”  This  defence  was  answered  by 
two  Angliean  divines ; viz.,  John  Jackson,  1C86 — 1763,  in  a Defence  of  Human  Liberty, 
in  the  3d  cd. , 1730,  and  Dr.  PhUlips  Gretton,  in  Eemarks  on  Two  Pamphlets,  by 
A.  C.,  Esq.,  1730. 

Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  1671-1713,  taught  an  elegant 
Platonism,  with  no  special  philosophic  depth  or  exactness,  and  owed  his  influence 
chiefly  to  his  ornate  and  popular  diction,  and  his  social  position.  His  writings  are. 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Matters,  Opinions,  and  Times,  1711-33,  which  is  a collection  of 
tracts  published  at  different  periods  of  his  life ; also.  Letters,  by  a noble  Lord  to  a 
Young  Man  at  the  University,  1716.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  in  decided 
opposition  to  Locke,  and  argued  from  it,  in  the  manner  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  that  a 
supernatural  revelation  was  not  required.  He  urged  moreover  that  such  a revelation 
was  not  only  useless  but  mischievous,  as  any  influences  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  reward  or  punishment  must  be  mercenary,  and  therefore  demoralizing.  He  defined 
virtue  as  “a  conformity  of  our  affections  with  our  natural  sense  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  things,  or  with  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong.”  The  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy^ 
“contains  more  intimations  of  an  original  and  important  nature  than  perhaps  any  pre- 
ceding work  of  modem  times.  ” 

Shaftesbury  contends  for  the  existence  of  disinterested  affections  in  man,  as  against 
Hobbes.  Moral  goodness  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  love  for  the  general  over  private 
good.  The  sense  of  right  or  ^\'rong  is  a reflex  sense.  In  these  doctrines  he  anticipates 
Hutcheson,  and  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  phrase,  the  moral  sense.  His 
demonstrations  of  the  nobleness  of  virtue  are  eloquent  and  able.  Even  the  relation  of 
religion  to  morality,  when  stated  without  reference  to  Christianity,  is  beautifully  and 
truly  expressed. 

Matthew  Tindal,  1657-1733,  published,  1733,  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation, 
which  attracted  general  attention,  and  deserves  a special  interest  from  the  circumstance 
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“ that  it  was  this  book  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other  single  work,  Bishop  Butler’s 
Analogy  was  designed  as  a reply.”  Tindal  says  that  natural  religion  is  complete  and 
sufBcient,  and  that  consequently  a revelation  is  unnecessary,  and  any  obligation  to  ac- 
cept it  is  impossible.  All  religion  must  have  one  aim,  to  achieve  human  perfection  by 
a life  according  to  human  nature.  The  inculcation  of  positive  as  distinguished  from 
moral  duties  is  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  man  by  creating  an  independent  rule. 
Christianity  can  therefore  be  only  a republication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Thomas  Morgan,  d.  1743,  published  The  Moral  Philosopher  in  1737.  He  makes  moral 
excellence  the  only  test  of  every  system  of  religion,  and  argues  that  an  historic 
revelation  of  positive  duties  is  inadmissible.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  systems  when 
tried  by  this  test  arc  found  wanting.  This  work  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  Bish- 
op Warburton’s  Treatise  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ; 1737-38. 

Bernard  de  Mandeville,  M.D.,  1G70-1733,  was  a native  of  Dort,  Holland,  but  a 
resident  in  England.  He  was  a prolific  author  on  various  subjects,  and  some  of  his 
works  are  notoriously  indecent.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  iihilosophy 
is  The  Fable  of  the  Bees;  or.  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits.  1714.  Enlarged,  1723. 
2d  part,  1728  ; both  parts,  1732-1795. 

The  ethical  theory,  if  his  theory  may  be  called  ethical,  is  indicated  by  the  title 
of  his  notorious  work  : What  is  called  a vice  is  in  fact  a public  benefit.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  the  moral  impulses  or  springs  of  action.  Each  in  its  place  is 
natural  and  legitimate,  and  the  general  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  giving  indulgence 
to  all.  The  restraints  on  human  desires  and  passions  by  the  magistrate  and  the  priest 
are  factitious  and  unnatural.  While  Hobbes  contended  that  the  ethical  distinctions 
which  are  made  by  the  community  are  in  a sense  necessary  to  the  public  good,  Mande- 
ville taught  that  any  restraint  upon  private  vices  is  simple  usurpation. 

The  theory  of  Mande\dlle,  like  that  of  Hobbes,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  speculation,  because  it  aroused  counter-theories  and  stimulated  to 
profounder  inquiries. 

§ 18.  David  Hume,  cf.  pp.  130-4.  To  the  text  of  TJebenveg  we  add  the  follonung  in 
respect  to  this  very  able  philosopher.  Hume’s  Essay,  Of  Miraples,  and  his  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  ReUgion,  deserve  special  notice.  The  Essay  of  Miracles  aroused 
general  attention  and  provoked  active  criticism.  Its  doctrine  is,  “ that  no  testimony 
is  sufficient  to  establish  a miracle,  unless  the  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish ; and  in  that  case  there  is  a mutual  destruc- 
tion of  arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  de- 
gree of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior.”  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  men  should  be  deceived  or  utter  falsehood.  It  is  contrary 
to  experience  that  a miracle  should  be  performed.  Therefore  it  is  rational,  i.  e. , ac- 
cording to  experience,  to  reject  any  testimony  rather  than  to  credit  any  miracle.  It 
may  bo  questioned  whether  Hume  had  any  right,  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
fundamental  philosophy  of  causation,  etc.,  to  appeal  to  experience  at  all;  experience 
being  witl^him  only  customary  or  prevailing  associations. 

The  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  are  in  a skeptical  spirit.  The  personages 
in  the  dialogues  do  indeed  represent  almost  every  shade  of  opinion  and  method  of 
argument  ; but  the  ablest  and  most  elaborate  argument  offered  is  to  this  effect,  that 
when  we  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  any  reasoning  from  effect 
to  cause,  or  from  designed  effects  to  a designer,  we  transcend  altogether  the  Umits  pre- 
scribed by  experience.  We  arc  only  justified  in  reasoning  to  either  conclusion  when  we 
have  obser^’ed  causes  like  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  produce  effects  or  de- 
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signs  which  are  similar.  In  other  words,  the  causes  and  effects,  the  designers  and  the 
designs  of  experience  are  uniformly  finite.  We  have  no  experience  which  warrants 
us  in  proceeding  from  a finite  to  an 'infinite.  In  like  manner,  experience  does  not  war- 
rant us  in  conceiving  at  all  of  an  infinite  and  uncreated  being.  Moreover,  we  cannot, 
if  we  would,  form  any  definite  conception  of  such  a being,  or  of  his  attributes.  It 
follows  that  philosophy  justifies  neither  the  processes  nor  the  results  propounded  in 
Natural  Religion. 

It  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Hume  (notably  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
cf.  Hamilton’s  Reid,  pp.  129,  444,  457,  489),  whether  his  skeptical  arguments  are  offered 
in  a spirit  of  hostility  to  the  processes  of  common  sense  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
not  rather  in  a spirit  of  hostility  to  philosophy  itself,  by  representing  the  results  of  its 
analysis  as  equally  probable  in  favor  of  and  against  two  opposite  directions  of 
thought.  The  form  of  dialogue  which  is  adopted  by  Hume  in  this  discussion  favors 
somewhat  this  construction  ; but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  impression  left  upon 
the  unbiassed  mind,  that  Hume  had  no  confidence  in  speculation  of  any  kind  when  ap- 
plied to  super-sensual  or  spiritual  beings  and  relations. 

P.  S.  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbrolce, — 1G78-1737, — has  been  sometimes 
counted  among  the  philosophical  assailants  of  Christianity  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  unreasonably.  Whatever  other  merits  his  writings  on  these  subjects  may  have  had, 
they  scarcely  deserve  to  bo  called  philosophical. 

PniLosopmcAL  Defenders  op  Ciiristianity. 

Samuel  Clarke  and  His  School. 

§ 19.  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D. , was  bom  in  Norwich,  1075,  Cains  Coll.,  Camb.,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  James,  Westminster,  1709  ; died,  1729.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  produced 
an  improved  translation  of  Rohault’s  Physics  on  the  principles  of  Descartes,  the  received 
text-book  in  Physics  at  Cambridge.  To  this  translation,  published  in  1097,  he  append- 
ed copious  notes,  which  refuted  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  text  and  substituted  for 
them  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  contributions  to  Philosophy  were,  a Discourse 
concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ; the  Obligations  of  Natural  Religion  and 
the  Trath  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  etc.  This  treatise  was  originally 
composed  as  two  series  of  sermons,  and  preached  in  1704-5  at  the  Lecture  instituted  by 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  A letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  about  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
etc.,  1700.  A Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  Leibnitz 
and  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  years  1715  and  1710,  relating  to  the  principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Religion,  to  which  are  added  Letters  from  Cambridge  to  Dr.  Clarke,  concern- 
ing Liberty  and  Necessity,  with  the  Doctor’s  answens,  1717.  Remarks  upon  a Book  en- 
titled A Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,  1717.  A letter  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.R. S.,  occasioned  by  the  controversy  relating  to  the  proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion.  Phil.  Trans.,  No.  401.  1728. 

In  these  treatises  theological  doctrines  are  more  or  less  freely  discussed  and  the 
theological  applications  of  philosophical  principles  are  prominently  considered ; yet  there 
is  taught  a system  of  philosophy  which  in  many  particulars  was  distinct  and  independ- 
ent of  the  principles  and  method  inculcated  by  Locke,  cf.  p.  370. 

In  the  discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  he  attempts  an  d 
priori  demonstration,  which  comprehends  the  following  Theses ; 

(1)  Something  has  existed  from  eternity.  This  is  true,  whether  eternity  is  or  is  not 
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conceivable.  (2)  This  something  is  an  immutable  and  independent  Being,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  eternal  succession  of  dependent  beings.  (3)  This  Being  must 
be  self-existent,  i.  e. , necessarily  existent,  because  to  suppose  such  a being  non-existent 
would  involve  a contradiction,  chiefly  because  it  would  oblige  us  to  believe  in  infinite 
space  and  infinite  time  without  a substance  of  which  these  are  modes.  This 
being  cannot  bo  the  material  world,  either  in  its  matter  or  motion.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily true  that,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  material  world  should  be  a part  or  a mode  of 
the  one  substance  of  this  writer.  (4)  The  substance  or  essence  of  this  self-existent 
substance  is  incomprehen'bible.  Infinite  space  does  not  adequately  set  it  forth.  The  de- 
finitions of  the  Schoolmen,  e.  g. , Purus  actus,  mera  forma,  signify  nothing  except  the 
perfection  of  his  attributes.  (5)  Many  of  his  attributes,  however,  are  demonstrable, 
i.  e. , are  involved  in  the  nature  of  things : and  first,  he  is  eternal.  (6)  He  is  also  in- 
finitely omnipresent  in  his  essence  and  attributes.  (7)  He  is  necessarily  but  one.  (8)  He 
is  intelligent.  This  is  not  easily  proved  d priori,  but  demonstrable  d posteriori,  from  the 
variety  and  degrees  of  perfection  in  things,  and  from  the  intelligence  that  belongs  to 
created  beings.  Such  intelligence  is  a distinct  quality  and  cannot  be  a property  of  mat- 
ter. Matter  cannot  think.  This  is  further  demonstrated  from  the  beauty,  order,  and  final 
cause  of  things.  (9)  This  self-existent  and  intelligent  agent  is  a being  endued  with 
liberty  and  choice ; this  follows  from  the  preceding,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  from  final 
causes  and  the  finiteness  of  the  creation.  It  is  not  refuted  by  Spinoza’s  argument 
for  necessity  in  the  activities  of  God.  (10)  The  same  has  infinite  power.  This 
reaches  to  all  things  not  involving  a contradiction  in  thought  or  natural  Imperfection 
in  the  being  who  acts.  It  includes  the  power  of  creating  matter  and  free  spiritual 
beings  who  are  capable  of  originating  motion  (as  against  Hobbes  upon  all  these  points). 
(11)  He  must  be  infinitely  wise  : proved  d priori,  and  from  the  works  of  God.  (12) 
He  is  a being  of  infinite  goodness,  justice  and  truth.  These  moral  attributes  are  con- 
sistent with  God’s  natural  liberty,  and  with  the  eternal  necessity  of  the  grounds  of  aU 
moral  obligation. 

The  discourse  concerning  the  eternal  and  unalterable  obligations  of  natural  religion 
and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation  also  contains  Clarke’s  views  of 
moral  distinctions.  These  are  as  follows : — The  eternal  and  necessary  relations  of 
things  make  it  fit  that  both  creatures  and  the  creator  should  act  in  accordance  with 
them,  separately  from  any  command  of  the  Greater,  or  any  foreseen  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage which  may  follow  such  actions.  It  is  fit,  however,  that  the  Creator  should 
enforce  this  fitness  by  his  positive  commands,  and  by  rewards  and  punishments.  In- 
asmuch as  the  original  tendency  of  things  to  reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice  has 
failed  to  be  effectual  in  the  present  condition  of  human  existence,  there  must  be  a future 
state  of  existence  for  men  in  order  that  this  adjustment  may  be  complete.  Though 
men  might  discern  this  tendency  of  things,  would  they  give  their  attention  to  it? 
Inasmuch  as  they  do  not,  there  is  need  of  a special  revelation.  Though  reformers 
have  occasionally  appeared  who  have  resisted  the  tendencies  to  vice  and  sin,  they 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  that  men  should  be 
divinely  commissioned  for  this,  service.  The  Christian  Revelation  is  the  only  one  which 
is  properly  attested  by  its  conformity  to  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion  and  its  external 

CVid.GUC6S, 

Appended  to  this  volume  are  several  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  from  a gentleman  of 
Gloucestershire,  relating  to  the  argument  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  with 
the  answers  thereto.  The  gentleman  from  Gloucestershire  was  Joseph  Butler,  then  a 
student  in  a dissenting  academy  in  Tewkesbury,  after^vards  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
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tLe  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.  To  these  are  added  two  letters  to  another  critic  of  his  argument. 
The  letters  written  by  Clarke  and  Butler  have  almost  invariably  been  published  in  the 

Works  of  Butler.  . 

The  collected  papers  which  passed  between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke  were  occasioned 
by  a brief  paper  from  Leibnitz  reflecting  on  the  aUegcd  materialistic  tendencies  of 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  the  mathematical  philosophy  represented 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  counter-paper  in  reply  by  Clarke  opened  a discussion  ex- 
tending to  five  papers  from  each  of  the  correspondents,  in  which  the  opinions  of  each 
were  fully  explained  and  defended  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sufficient  Reason  as  involving  the  nature  of  Space  and  Time,  the  possibility  of 
Liberty,  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  universe,  the  connection  of  soul  and  body, 
etc.  Dr.  Clarke,  though  not  a formal  defender  of  the  philosophy  of  Lqcke,  never 
formally  dissents  from  him.  In  his  doctrine  of -Space  and  Time  as  attributes  of  the 
Creator  he  goes  beyond  him,  and  in  his  demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God  by  a 
formal  application  of  the  law  of  contradiction  as  a test  for  necessary  truths,  he  re- 
minds the  reader  of  Wolf  more  than  of  Locke.  Ho  introduced  into  natural  the- 
ology a broader  metaphysical  foundation  than  any  which  Locke  provides,  and  em- 
ploys an  argument  which  is  sanctioned  neither  by  Locke’s  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
ideas  or  his  doctrine  of  necessary  relations.  His  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  much 
of  the  subsequent  speculation  of  English  theologians. 

Clarke’s  views  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  are  stated  and  defended  in  all  his  philoso- 
phical writings.  They  are  the  sole  topic  of  his  Remarks  upon  a book  entitled  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  (by  Antony  Collins),  Lond. , 1717,  and 
in  Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  from  a gentleman  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  the  Doctor’s  Answers  to  them,  Lond.,  1717.  The  prin- 
cipal points  on  which  Clarke  insisted  in  his  defences  of  Liberty  was  that  all  proper 
action  of  the  soul  was  ipso  facto  free  action ; that  so  far  as  the  soul  is  acted  upon, 
it  is  subject  to  necessity,  whether  the  result  is  corporeal  or  intellectual ; that  the  laws 
which  determine  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  next  preceding  any  activity 
are  diverse  from  those  which  pertain  to  the  production  of  the  action  itself.  Brutes 
are  free  so  far  as  they  can  act ; their  activity  is  spontaneous.  When  the  activity  of 
men  is  attended  by  a sense  of  right  and  ■wrong  it  becomes  moral. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  discussions  prosecuted  by  Clarke  gave  a new 
direction  to  speculation  in  England,  and  almost  created  a special  school  which  swerved 
materially  from  the  direction  and  limits  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Locke.  The 
views  which  he  advanced  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  and  their  relation  to  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  aroused  not  only  sharp  criticism,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  youthful  Butler  and  the  veteran  Leibnitz,  but  set  in  motion  a series  of  dis- 
cussions from  other  able  but  less  familiarly  known  svriters.  Among  them  were  Edmund 
Law,  Daniel  Waterland,  John  Jackson,  John  Clarke,  Joseph  Clarke,  Isaac  Watts,  and 
others. 

§ 20.  Among  the  writers  who  have  a more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  the  school  of 
Clarke  are  the  following: — 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703-1787,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Camb.,  translated  into 
English  Archbishop  King’s  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes,  1731,  4to; 
■with  additions  from  the  author’s  MSS.,  1732  ; also  published  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Time,  Immensity,  and  Eternity ; as  also  the  Self -Existence,  Necessary  Exist- 
ence, and  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  Camb. , 1734.  The  Preliminary  Dissertation,  by 
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Rov.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  concerning  the  fundamental  principle  of 
virtue  or  morality,  is  important  in  the  history  of  ethics  as  containing  an  assertion  of 
the  principles  of  Richard  Cumberland  as  against  the  ethical  theory  of  Clarke.  By  a 
more  distinct  recognition  of  the  relations  of  all  active  impulses  to  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness, it  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  Utilitarian  theory.  It  is  also 
significant  for  its  recognition  of  the  power  of  association  in  the  formation  of  special 
moral  standards,  as  also  of  all  judgments  whatever.  In  the  notes  to  King’s  Essay,  Law 
controverted  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  respect  to  Space  and  Time,  contend- 
ing that  neither  has  any  proper  real  existence.  This  attack  aroused  Dr.  John  Jackson 
to  the  defence  of  Clarke,  in  a treatise  entitled  The  Existence  and  Unity  of  God  proved 
from  his  Nature  and  Attributes,  etc.,  Loud.,  1734,  which  reasserted  Clarke’s  doctrines 
in  respect  to  Space  and  Time,  etc.  John  Jackson  was  a divine  of  the  school  of  Clarke, 
1G80-17C3, .entered  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb.,  1703,  and  Rector  of  Rossington,  1710,  Master 
of  Wigton’s  Hospital,  1729.  John  Clarke,  d.  1759,  Dean  of  Sarum,  wrote  three  treatises 
in  defence  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  besides  sermons  in  1719,  for  the  Boylean 
Lecture,  On  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil.  Joseph  Clarke,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll., 
Camb.,  replied  in  two  treatises.  The  title  of  the  first  treatise,  which  was  anonymous, 
was  as  follows : Dr.  [S.]  Clarke’s  Notions  of  Space  Examined  in  Vindication  of  the 
Translator  of  Archbishop  King’s  Origin  of  EvU.  Being  an  answer  to  two  late  pam- 
phlets, entitled,  the  one,  A Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  etc.,  Lond.,  1733  ; the  other,  A Second  Defence,  etc.  The  title  of 
the  second  was,  A Farther  Examination  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Notions  of  Space  ; with  some 
considerations  on  the  Possibility  of  Eternal  Creation,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Clarke’s 
Third  Defence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke’s  Demonstration,  etc.  To  which  are  added.  Some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  Exceptions  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  Notion  of  Space  Examined,  in  his 
Existence  and  Unity  of  God,  etc.  By  Joseph  Clarke,  M.  A.,  Camb.,  1734.  In  the  same 
fruitful  year  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  published  the  2d  edition  (1st  edition,  1733)  of  his  Philo- 
sophical Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  viz..  Space,  Substance,  Body,  Spirit,  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Soul  in  Union  with  the  Body,  Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Consciousness,  Place 
and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Departing  Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  the  Produc- 
tion and  Operation  of  Plants  and  Animals  : with  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Locke’s  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  To  which  is  subjoined  a brief  scheme  of  Ontology,  etc. 
Dr.  Watts,  1G74-1748,  hymn  writer  and  divine,  also  published  a much-used  Treatise  on 
Logic,  with  a Supplement  weU  known  under  the  title  of  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Watts  dissents  from  Samuel  Clarke’s  Ontology  and  Locke’s  Essay  in  some  important 
particulars,  and  did  much  for  the  maintenance  and  the  ivise  direction  of  an  luter- 
est  in  speculative  thinking  in  England. 

Intimately  connected  ivith  Isaac  Watte  is  PhUip  Doddridge,  1702-1751,  a distin- 
guished preacher  and  theologian.  He  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a theological 
academy.  The  Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity,  which  were  delivered 
to  his  pupils,  were  published  after  his  death  in  17G3,  and  subsequently , with  many 
references  to  authors,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Kippis,  in  1794.  These  lectures  present  a very 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  methods  and  results  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  . . , * a i 

WiUiam  Wollaston.  1G59-1724,  may  almost  be  considered  as  a disciple  of  Samuel 
Clarke.  He  published,  in  1732,  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  of  which,  m 1738, 
10,000  copies  had  been  sold.  It  is  in  the  main  a popular  rather  than  a scientific  trea- 
tise upon  the  principal  topics  in  Ethics  and  Natural  Theology.  Tec  arac  eris  lo  o 
this  treatise  is  that  it  makes  virtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  truth.  Exam- 
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illations  of  this  treatise  were  published  by  Thomas  Bott,  1735,  John  Clarke,  also  by 
S.  Colliber,  3 vots.,  1731-35. 

John  Balguy,  1G86-1748,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb.,  published,  in  1738,  The  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Goodness ; or,  A Further  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue, 
in  answer  to  Hutcheson’s  Inquiry,  etc.  Thomas  Ilutherforth,  D.D.,  or  Rutherford, 
1713-1771,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb.,  Prof,  of  Divinity,  etc.,  published,  1744,  Bond.,  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  in  which  he  combats  the  doctrines  of 
Clarke  and  Wollaston  and  expounds  and  defends  those  of  Bp.  Cumberland ; also.  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  Law,  Bond.,  1754r-56.  George  Turnbull,  Principles  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Bond.,  1840,  Daniel  Whitby,  1038-1736,  well  known  for  many  theological 
treatises,  also  John  Taylor,  1094—1761,  another  prolific  and  able  theologian,  contri- 
buted to  the  philosophical  activity  and  productions  of  their  times,  particularly  in  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  theology. 

Other  Defenders  op  CnRiSTiANiTT. 

§ 21.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  1715-1760,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  published  Essays 
on  Shaftesbury’s  Characteristics,  London,  1751.  5th  edition,  1764 ; also.  Estimate 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,  London,  1757,  which  went  through 
seven  editions  the  first  year  after  its  appearance. 

The  “ Essays  on  the  Characteristics  ” were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Warburton, 
These  are  three  : (1.)  On  Ridicule  as  a Test  of  Truth;  (3.)  On  the  Motives  to  Virtue  ; 
(3. ) On  Revealed  Religion.  The  second  of  these  Essays  is  the  only  one  of  philosophi- 
cal importance,  and  discusses  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  Virtue  to  Hap- 
piness, as  against  the  implied  insinuations  and  the  direct  attacks  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
Christianity  was  mercenary  in  its  motives  and  selfish  in  its  spirit.  For  its  ability  and 
its  acuteness  it  deserves  attention  in  the  history  of  English  Ethics. 

George  Berkeley,  cf.  p.  88 ; not  only  deserves  the  brief  notice  which  he  has  already 
received  for  his  well-kno^vn  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  but  also  for  the 
special  application  which  he  made  of  this  theory  in  the  refutation  of  the  skepticism  and 
free-thinking  of  his  time.  He  contends  that  the  behef  in  the  existence  of  matter 
necessarily  involves  Atheism  as  its  necessary  attendant  and  logical  consequent.  In  his 
Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  1733,  written  during  his  sojourn  of  two  years  in 
America,  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  gives  an  extended  philosophical  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  in  which  the  material  universe  is  conceived  and  set  forth  by  him  as  a 
system  of  symbols  or  language  through  which  the  Deity  makes  his  being  and  his  attri- 
butes known  to  man.  In  illustrating  the  possibility  of  this  he  avails  himself  of  the 
illustrations  derived  from  our  natural  judgments  concerning  the  sensible  qualities  of 
matter,  which  he  had  explained  at  length  in  the  Tlievry  of  Vision.  The  Essay  on  this 
topic,  originally  published  in  1709,  when  he  was  33  years  old,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  analysis  of  sense-perception  in  the  Enghsh  language,  and 
most  important  as  reviving  Idealism  in  Great  Britain.  In  1733  ho  published  A Vindi- 
cation of  the  Theoi'y  of  Vision.  Cf.  Samuel  Bailey,  liemeio  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of 
Vision,  London,  1842 ; also  T.  K.  Abbot’s  Sight  and  Touch  : An  attempt  to  disprove 
the  received  theory  of  vision.  London,  1864.  The  careful  analysis  of  the  processes 
of  vision  by  Berkeley  gave  color  and  plausibility  to  his  Idealism,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  still  more  exact  analysis  of  the  later  philosophers  who  attempted  to  refute  him. 
In  1710  he  published  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  in  1713  Three  Dialogues 
between  Ilyins  and  Philonous.  In  these  two  treatises  he  exhibits  his  ideal  system, 
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•which  teaches  that  ideas  are  whatever  is  perceived,  and  these  are  the  only  realities ; that 
these  realities  exist  only  so  far  as  they  are  perceived — that  our  higher  knowledge  of  these 
ideas  or  realities  only  respects  their  relations  to  one  another  or  what  they  signify.  The 
possibility  of  any  permanent  relations  or  signification  in  these  ideas  is  provided  by  sup- 
posing that  .God  is  the  permanent  upholder  of  these  ideas.  "WTiat  seems,  or  is  taken  to 
be,  the  material  universe  is  simply  the  manifested  ideas  of  God.  In  1712  Berkeley  pub- 
lished r/tm  Sermons  in  Favor  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Non-Besistance,  which  are  of 
some  significance  in  the  history  of  ethical  and  political  philosophy.  In  1735  he  publish- 
ed TJie  Analyst,  the  design  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  higher  mathematics  involve 
mysteries  as  truly  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  was  followed  in  1735  by  a 
second  Tract,  entitled,  A Defence  of  Freethinking  in  Mathematics.  The  Queiist,  pub- 
lished in  1735,  propoimds  not  a few  ingenious  and  suggestive  topics  in  philosophy. 
Siris,  1744,  begins  with  the  merits  of  tar-water  as  a remedy  in  disease,  and  carries  the 
reader  along  the  ascending  scale  of  philosophical  and  theological  speculation  till  he 
reaches  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  The  acuteness  of  Berkeley’s  analysis,  the  •vigor  of  his 
reasoning  from  assumed  premises,  and  the  transparency  of  his  style  give  him  a high 
place  among  English  philosophers. 

The  Theological  Idealism  of  Berkeley  suggests  the  name  of  Arthur  Collier,  who 
deserves  some  additional  notice. 

He  was  bom  at  Langford  Magna,  where  he  was  subsequently  rector,  1680,  and 
died  1732.  He  was  anear  neighbor  of  John  Norris,  of  Bemerton,  who  died  in  1711.  In 
1713  he  published  Claris  Universalis,  etc.,  being  a Demonstration  of  the  Non-Existence 
or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World.  In  1730  Saram,— he  published  a Specimen  of 
Trae  Philosophy;  republished  as  Nos.  I.,  II.  of  Metaphysical  Tracts,  by  English  Philo- 
sophers of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Samuel  Parr,  D.D.,  London  ; Edward 
Lumley,  1837 ; also  1732,  Logohgy,  A Treatise  on  the  Logos,  etc.. 

The  arguments  of  Collier  are  unlike  those  of  Berkeley,  whose  treatises  seem  not  to 
have  been  known  by  bim  or  to  have  exerted  any  influence  over  his  speculations.  He  does 
not  reject  a sensible  world — he  emphasizes  rather  the  proposition  that  the  sensible 
world  exists,  but  argues  that  a sensible  world  must  in  part  depend  on  the  senses  of  the 
percipient.  We  perceive  the  world  to  be  external,  but  it  is  made  to  be  external  by  our 
o\m  act  of  percei-ving  it.  After  this  analysis  of  what  this  world  is,  as  it  is  given  to  our 
senses  and  in  fact  created  by  them,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  nine  arguments 
that  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  external  world  is  involved  in  inextricable  contra- 
dictions. 

The  other  works  of  Collier  set  forth  the  Logos  as  the  original  principle  of  all  ma- 
terial and  aU  created  existence— aU  things  having  their  being  in  him.  God  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  God  absolute  and  God  respective,  expressed  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  New  Testament. 

§ 22.  Joseph  Butler,  1692-1752,  was  bom  at  Wantage.  He  studied  first  at  a Dis- 
senting academy  in  Tewkesbury,  and  afterwards  as  commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ; 
1718-1726  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  in  London  ; also,  1722-1733,  rector  at  Haugh- 
ton  and  Stanhope;  1736,  “clerk  of  the  closet”  to  the  Queen;  1738,  bishop  of 
Bristol ; 1750,  bishop  of  Durham.  At  nineteen  he  addressed  a series  of  letters  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  criticising  some  of  the  arguments  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.  In  1726  he  published  fifteen  sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel ; in  1736,  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature. 
The  Sermons,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Diss.  2,  Appendix  to  the 
Analogy,  contain  the  clcracnts  of  his  Ethical  and  Religious  philosophy.  These  doc- 
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trines  are  practical  ratlier  than  speculative  in  form,  but  are  positive  and  weU-argued 
propositions  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  MandcvUle,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  free-thinkers. 

1 . Man  LS  capable  of  disinterested  affections.  2.  Man  is  a social  as  truly  as  he  is  an 
individual  being  in  his  relations  and  susceptibilities.  3.  Man  is  possessed  of  conscience, 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  endowed  with  authority,  and  in  this  particular  differs  from 
the  other  impulses  and  springs  of  action.  This  authority  he  defines  stUl  further  as 
that  obligation  which  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  reflex  approbation.  4.  Virtue  is 
activity  according  to  nature,  when  nature  is  thus  interpreted  as  enforcing  the  natural 
supremacy  of  certain  principles  of  action.  5.  Conscience  is  a complex  endowment, 
“including”  both  “a  sentiment  of  the  understanding”  and  “a  perception  of  the 
heart.”  6.  Virtue,  or  a life  according  to  nature  or  reason,  does  not  consist  solely  of 
benevolence,  but  respects  also  our  duties  to  ourselves ; also  the  duties  to  others  of 
truth,  and  gratitude,  and  justice.  7.  As  there  is  a natural  sentiment  of  interest  in,  or 
compassion  for,  others,  so  there  is  a natural  tendency  to  resentment  against  those  who 
injure  us,  called  by  Butler  Sudden  resentment,  which  is  provided  to  defend  us  against 
injury;  when  this  is  excessive  or  misdirected  it  is  called  deliberate  resentment.  8. 
Man  is  capable  of  love  to  God,  i.  e.,  of  the  several  affections  of  reverence,  gratitude, 
etc.,  which  a good  man  would  naturally  exercise  towards  a moral  person  of  infinite 
moral  excellence. 

The  Analogy  of  Eeligion  to  the  Con.stitution  and  Course  of  Nature  was  directed 
against  the  Free-thinkers  of  Butler’s  time,  whose  positions  he  briefly  describes  in  the 
advertisement  and  intro^otion.  Its  leading  doctrine  is,  that  we  find  the  same  difficul- 
ties in  the  Scriptures  which  wo  find  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  this  should  lead  us 
not  only  to  reject  all  arguments  against  the  Scriptures  which  are  founded  on  these 
difficulties,  but  to  infer  that  probably  both  proceed  from  the  same  Author.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  Natural  Eeligion,  and  the  second  of  Eevealed 
Eeligion.  In  the  fii^t  the  following  topics  are  treated,  viz.  : A Future  Life.  The 
Government  of  God  by  Eewards  and  Punishments,  and  particidarly  by  the  last.  The 
Moral  Government  of  God.  A State  of  Probation  as  implying  Trial,  Difficulties,  and 
Danger  ; also  as  intended  for  Moral  Discipline  and  Improvement.  The  Doctrine  of 
Necessity  considered  as  influencing  Practice.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
Government  of  God,  considered  as  a scheme  or  constitution.  In  the  second  part 
the  following  topics  are  treated : The  importance  of  Christianity.  The  supposed 
presumption  against  a Eevelation,  considered  as  miraculous.  Our  incapacity  to  judge 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a revelation,  and  the  credibility  from  Analogy  that  it  must 
contain  things  appearing  liable  to  objections.  Christianity  as  a scheme  is  imperfectly 
comprehended.  The  appointment  of  a Mediator.  The  want  of  universality  and  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  the  proof  of  Eevelation.  The  particular  evidence  for  Christianity.  • 
The  Objections  against  arguing  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature  to  Eeligion,  being  the  con- 
clusion of  both  parts,  and  the  application  of  the  argument  in  both.  A dissertation  on 
personal  identity  is  appended  to  the  Analogy,  which  criticizes  the  doctrines  of  Locke 
upon  this  point. 

The  influence  of  Butler  upon  Ethical  and  Eeligious  philosophy  has  been  powerful 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  read,  and  probably  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  single  writer.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  originality  of  his  doctrines  so  much 
as  to  the  compact  form  in  which  he  has  presented  the  reflections  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  many  minds,  and  to  the  cautious  and  reverent  spirit  in  which  he  mediates 
between  the  claims  of  independent  thought  and  a revealed  communication  of  Truth. 
Ilis  Analog  has  been  extensively  studied  and  read  ns  a text-book  in  all  the  seminaries 
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of  higher  learning,  and  has  largely  served  to  shape  and  strengthen  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  English  people.  The  Sermons,  though  less  generally  read  or  studied, 
have  exerted  a pervading  influence  upon  ethical  philosophy.  The  Analogy  and  Sermons 
have  also  been  effleie-nt  in  introducing  into  Christian  theology  the  ethical  element, 
which  sometimes  it  has  greatly  needed. 

George  Campbell,  D.D.,  1719-179G,  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  principal  of  the 
same  175G,  published  a Dissertation  on  Miracles  in  reply  to  Uumo,  Edin. , 17G2,  many 
editions ; also  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  Also  Philosophy  of  Ehe- 
toric,  Lond. , 177G,  also  in  many  editions ; besides  several  able  and  well-known  theo- 
logical treatises. 

The  Dissertation  on  Miracles  controverted  the  philosophical  positions  taken  by 
Hume  in  respect  to  the  relative  force  of  the  evidence  from  experience  and  the  evidence 
from  testimony.  It  necessarily  involved  an  examination  into  the  grounds  of  all  know- 
ledge and  the  principles  of  belief.  Some  of  these  positions  have  been  more  or  less 
extensively  controverted.  They  are  not  unlike  those  accepted  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  Scottish  school.  In  the  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric  the  author  discusses  the  various 
descriptions  of  evidence,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism,  with  great  acute- 
ness, taking  the  positions  adverse  to  this  form  of  reasoning  and  its  rules  which  have  been 
advanced  by  Locke  and  the  Scottish  philosophers,  and  have  been  extensively  current 
among  English  writers.  The  doctrines  and  arguments  of  Campbell  have  uniformly 
attracted  attention  and  commanded  respect. 


CHAPTER  V. — The  Associational  Psychology. 

§ 23,  The  Association  or  Associational  Psychology  is  a type  of  phi- 
losophical thinking  which  very  early  took  a definite  form  in  England. 
The  successive  writers  by  whom  it  was  developed  in  the  last  century 
are  Ilobhes,  Locke,  4:th  ? edition  of  the  Essay,  cf.  p.  363  ; Rev.  Mr.  Ga}', 
cf.  ji.  382 ; David  Hartley,  Joseph  Priestley,  Erasmus  Darwin  and 
Abraham  Tucker. 

David  Hartley,  1705-1757,  was  scholar  and  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ; a 
physician  at  Newark  Priory,  St.  Edmunds,  London  and  Bath.  In  1749,  Lond.,  3 vols. 
8vo,  he  published  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duties,  his  Expectations. 
It  was  republished  by  his  son,  1791,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  from  the  German  of  H. 
A,  Pistorius,  Rector  of  Poseritz,  Island  of  Riigcn.  Again,  with  additions,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  1801,  3 vols.  8vo. 

An  Essay  in  Latin,  with  the  title  Conjecturm  Qumdam  de  Sensu,  Motu  ct  Idearura 
Generatione,  David  Hartley  auctore,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  with  other  works,  imder  the  title.  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century.  London,  Edward  Lumley,  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  of  Tracts  is  also  republished  an  anonymous  Essay,  with  the 
following  title  ; “ An  Enquiry  into  "the  Origin  of  the  Human  Appetites  and  Affections, 
showing  how  each  arises  from  Association,  with  an  account  of  the  Entrance  of  Moral 
Evil  into  the  world.  To  which  are  added  some  remarks  on  the  Independent  Scheme, 
which  deduces  aU  obligation  on  God’s  part  and  Man’s  from  certain  Abstract  Relations, 
Truth,  etc.  IVritten  for  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Universities.  Lin- 
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coin,  1747.”  This  was  pubUshed  anonymously,  and  republished  in  1758.  Even  Dr.  Parr 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  author.  Edward  Tagart  (Locke’s  Writings  and  Philo- 
sophy, 1855)  pertinently  inquires  whether  it  could  have  been  the  modest  Mr.  Gay, 
the  author  of  the  dissertation  attached  to  Law’s  Translation  of  King,  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  1733,  and  which  incited  Hartley  to  the  researches  which  resulted  in  his  theory. 

The  system  which  Hartley  developed  in  this  treatise  includes  three  positions  : that 
there  are  vibrations  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  that  there  is  action  of  association 
in  the  soul,  and  that  the  last  is  dependent  on  the  first.  Certain  passages  from  the  Optics 
and  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  occasion  of  the  first,  and  the  Essay  of  Kev. 
Mr.  Gay  preliminaiy  to  King  on  the  Origin  of  Evil  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  second. 
The  two  being  independently  established  are  naturally  connected  with  one  another. 

Hartley’s  doctrine  of  vibrations  is  summed  up  as  follows ; — The  white  meduUary 
substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  is  the  material  instrument  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion.  That  of  the  brain  is  the  immediate  instrument  by  which  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind  ; external  objects  as  impressed  on  the  nerves  and  brain  occasion 
vibrations  of  infinitesimal  medullary  partieles.  These  vibrations  are  excited,  propa- 
gated and  sustained  partly  by  an  ether  within  this  substance  and  partly  by  the  uni- 
formity, continuity  and  active  powers  of  the  medullary  substance.  The  phenomena  of 
pleasure  and  pain  are  congruous  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  and  also  those  of  sleep. 

Sensations  by  being  repeated  leave  vestiges,  types  or  images  of  themselves,  which 
are  simple  ideas  of  sensation.  Sensory  vibrations  by  being  repeated  beget  in  the  me- 
dullary substance  a disposition  to  diminutivo  vibratiuncles  corresponding  to  themselves 
respectively.  Any  sensations.  A,  n,  c,  by  being  associated  with  one  another,  get  such  a 
power  over  the  corresponding  ideas,  a,  b,  c,  that  any  one,  as  A,  can  excite  b,  c,  d,  etc. 
Any  vibrations.  A,  B,  c,  by  association  get  such  power  over  the  •eibratiundes,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
that  any  one  can  excite  b,  c,  d.  Simple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  means  of 
association.  In  such  cases  the  simple  miniature  vibrations  run  into  the  correspondent 
complex  miniature  vibrations.  Some  of  the  complex  vibrations  attendant  on  complex 
ideas  may  be  as  vivid  as  any  of  the  sensory  vibrations  excited  by  the  direct  action  of 
objects. 

Muscular  motion,  in  the  two  forms  of  automatic  and  volimtary,  is  explained  by 
the  joint  action  of  vibrations  and  associations.  The  phenomena  of  the  special  senses 
are  explained  in  like  manner  by  these  agencies,  and  by  the  varieties  of  the  external 
structure  of  the  several  organs.  The  involuntary  motions  involved  in  respiration  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  meaning  of  words  and  the  use  of  words  are  explained  by  similar  laws. 

Propositions  also,  and  assent  are  explained  by  inveterate  associations,  and  by 
means  of  vibrations,  and  this  whether  the  assent  is  rational  or  practical;  the  first 
pertaining  to  ideas  associated  with  ideas,  or  ideas  associated  with  sensations  ; and  the 
second  involving  the  association  of  a tendency  to  action  with  either  an  idea  or  a sen- 
sation. 

The  passions  and  affections  are  explained  by  the  several  associations  of  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  sensations  or  ideas. 

Memory  is  simply  the  action  of  the  associative  power  concerning  past  sensations 
and  ideas. 

Brutes  are  inferior  to  men,  fox  fire  reasons 

1.  Their  brains  arc  relatively  smaller. 

2.  The  matter  of  the  brain  is  less  refined  and  loss  fitted  to  receive  miniatures  and 
construe  them. 
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3.  They  have  no  words. 

4.  Their  constructive  powers  are  different  from  those  of  men. 

6.  The  impressions  which  they  receive  from  external  objects  are  also  different. 

The  affections  towards  God,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  so-called  moral  sense,  are 
the  products  of  manifold  associations,  arising  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  oircum- 
Btances  of  his  existence  and  development.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  these  and  all  the 
other  phenomena  of  human  nature,  the  comprehensive  doctrine  of  the  author  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words  : “Some  associations  are  formed  so  early,  repeated  so 
often,  riveted  so  strong,  and  have  so  close  a connection  with  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  tho  events  of  life  which  happen  to  all,  as,  in  a popular  way  of  speaking,  to 
claim  the  appellation  of  original  and  natural  dispositions ; and  to  appear  like  instincts 
when  compared  with  dispositions  evidently  factitious ; also  like  axioms  and  intuitive 
propositions  eternally  true,  according  to  the  usual  phrase,  when  compared  with  moral 
reasonings  of  a compound  kind.  But  I have  endeavored  to  show  in  these  papers  that 
all  reasoning,  as  well  as  affection,  is  the  mere  result  of  association.” 

Hartley  clearly  distinguished  the  synchronous  and  successive  cases  or  forms  of  as- 
sociation. He  also  noticed  that  tho  strength  of  associations  is  twofold,  depending 
on  the  vividness  of  the  feelings  or  ideas  associated,  and  the  frequency  with  which  any 
association  is  repeated.  He  shows  that  as  ideas  become  complex,  so  they  become  de- 
complex by  association.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  distinction  or  princi- 
ple of  the  more  recent  forms  of  the  associational  psychology  which  was  not  antici- 
pated by  Hartley.  The  more  recent  discoveries  in  physiology  and  in  the  comparative 
sciences  of  nature  are  more  largely  used  by  the  later  writers,  as  Bain  and  H.  Spencer, 
but  always  in  the  interest  of  the  principles  common  to  themselves  and  Hartley. 

The  author  concludes  the  theoretical  part  of  his  treatise  by  giving  his  doctrine  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind  ; in  other  words,  his  theory  of  the  will,  which  is 
tho  same  in  principle,  and  almost  in  method,  with  that  of  Antony  Collins,  except  that 
Hartley  avails  himself  of  his  special  docljrine  of  vibrations  and  associations  to  ex- 
plain particular  phenomena  of  voluntary  action. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  Dr.  Hartley  discusses  ethical  and  theological 
questions. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Hartley  contends  earnestly  against  being  considered  a 
materialist,  and  against  the  materialistic  conclusions  which  were  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily derived  from  his  theory  of  vibrations. 


Joseph  Piuesti.ey. 

§ 24.  Hartley’s  successor  and  disciple  was  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D.,  1733-1804, 
Theologian,  Philosopher,  Physicist  and  Publicist.  In  1774  he  published  an  Examination 
of  Dr.  Eeid’s  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  Dr. 
Beattie’s  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Oswald’s  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Ee- 
ligion.  In  this  work  the  doctrine  of  Intuitive  or  Original  Beliefs  is  attacked  and  cri- 
ticized. In  1775  he  published  Hartley’s  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  principle  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  with  Essays  relating  to  the  subjects  which  it  discusses,  m 
which  he  labors  to  show  that  Hartley  was  a materialist  like  himself.  In  1777  he 
published  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (3d  edition,  1782) ; also  tho 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  being  an  appendix  to  tho  Disquisitions. 

Dr.  Priestley  followed  Hartley  in  accepting  the  doctrines  of  Vibrations,  tho  Associa- 
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tion  of  Ideas  and  PhilosopMcal  Necessity.  He  differed  from  Mm  in  holding  that  the 
soul  is  material.  He  does  not,  however,  accept  the  commonly  received  definition  of 
matter,  but  resolves  its  solidity  or  impenetrability  into  its  attraction  and  repulsion. 
‘ ‘ In  consequence  of  taking  away  attraction,  solidity  vanishes.  ” Matter,  with  its  powers, 
is  not  self -existent,  but  depends  on  a superior  being  for  its  essential  powers.  The  men- 
tal and  spiritual  powers  depend  on  and  are  probably  fimctions  of  the  brain,  for  the  rea- 
son that  thought  depends  on  the  senses  and  is  vigorous  or  feeble  as  the  brain  is  strong 
or  weak.  Ideas,  moreover,  are  extended,  and  many  of  our  affections  are  capable  of 
melioration  and  depravation.  Priestley  attempts  to  reconcile  these  views  of  the  Soul 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  its  future  existence,  by  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  as  promised  in  the  Christian  Seriptures. 

The  influence  of  these  doctrines  was  wide-spread,  partly  in  consequence  of  Priest- 
ley’s well-deserved  reputation  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  partly  for  his  decided 
sympathy  with  liberal  political  opinions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  elicited  by  Dr.  Priestley’s  philosophical 
doctrines : — 

Joseph  Priestley.  DisquisitloDS  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit ; to  which  is  added  the  History  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Doctrine  coneeming  tho  Origin  of  tho  Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Matter  ; with  its  InQuence  on 
Christianity.  Lond.,  1777. 

Joseph  Priestley.  A Free  Discussion  of  tho  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity ; in  a cor- 
respondence between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Lond.,  1778. 

Joseph  Benson.  Eemarks  on  Dr.  J.  Priestley’s  Sy.stem  of  Materialism  and  Necessity.  Hull,  177 — ? 

Caulfield.  An  Essay  ou  tho  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  tho  Soul,  etc.  With  an  Appendix  in 
Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley’s  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  Lond.,  1778. 

John  Whitehead.  Answer  to  Priestley’s  Disquisitions,  1778. 

UcQections  on  Materialism,  addressed  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  Philalcthes  Busticanus.  1779, 

Matthew  Dawes.  Philosophical  Considerations,  or  a Free  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  tho  Con*^feversy  be- 
tween Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Price,  on  Matter,  etc.  Lond.,  1780. 

Miscellaneous  Observations  on  some  Points  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Materialists  and  lueir  Oppo- 
nents. Lond.,  1780. 

A Slight  Sketch  of  tho  Controversy  between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Opponents,  on  the  Subject  of  his  Dis- 
quisitions on  Matter  and  Spirit.  Lond.,  1780. 

Bichard  Gifford.  Outlines  of  an  Ansa-cr  to  Dr.  Priestley’s  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit. 
Loud.,  1781. 

Observations  on  Priestley’s  Doctrine.  1787. 

Thomas  Cooper.  Sketch  of  the  Controversy  on  Materialism.  1789. 

B.  C.  Sims.  An  Essay  on  tho  Nature  and  Constitution  of  Man,  etc.  Lond.,  1793. 

John  Ferriar.  An  Argument  against  tho  Doctrines  of  Materialism  (in  tho  Memoirs  of  the  Lit.  and  PhiL 
Boo.  of  Manchester,  1793). 

James  Purves.  Observations  on  Dr.  Priestley’s  Doctrines  of  Philosophical  Necessity  and  Materialism 
Philadelphia,  1797. 


Ebasmds  Dabwin. 

§ 23.  Closely  allied  to  Hartley  and  Priestley  was  Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.,  1731- 
1802,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  University ; physician  at 
Northampton,  Lichfield,  and  Derby ; botanist,  philosopher,  and  poet.  He  published 
Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  Lond,  1794-90,  2 vols.  4to;  3d  ed,  1801, 
4 vols.  8vo ; 1st  Am.  ed.  1802  ; 4th,  1818.  The  positions  laid  down  in  this  work  are  as 
follows  Nature  is  made  up  of  two  substances,  spirit  and  matter;  the  first  produces 
motion,  the  second  receives  and  communicates  it.  Of  the  motions  of  matter  there  are 
three  ; those  of  gravitation,  chemistry,  and  life.  The  last  includes  the  motions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  those  of  tho  organs  of  sense,  icliich  are  ideas.  An 
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idea  is  “a  contraction  or  motion  or  configuration  of  tbc  fibres,  which  constitute  the 
immediate  organ  of  sense.”  “Perception  includes  the  action  of  the  organ  of  sense  in 
consequence  of  the  impact  of  external  objects  and  our  attention  to  that  action;  that 
is,  it  expresses  both  the  motion  of  the  organ  of  sense,  or  idea,  and  the  pain  or  plea- 
sure that  succeeds  or  accompanies  it.”  Association  is  variously  applied.  When 
fibrous  contractions  succeed  other  fibrous  contractions  the  connection  is  termed  asso- 
ciation ; when  fibrous  contractions  succeed  sensorial  motions  the  connection  is  termed 
causation;  when  fibrous  and  sensorial  motions  reciprocally  introduce  each  other  in 
progressive  traces  it  is  termed  catenation." 

Ideas  are  received  by  us  in  tribes  or  companies — never  alone.  In  like  manner  they 
are  excited  in  larger  or  smaller  companies : those  that  are  more  complex  than  as  given 
in  nature  are  compounded  ideas;  those  that  are  less  complex  are  abstract  ideas.  Ideas 
highly  abstracted  are  simple.  All  ideas  are  derived  from  perception  ; consequently, 
there  are  no  ideas  of  reflection.  Ideas  of  memory  and  imagination  differ  in  this, 
that  ideas  recalled  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received  constitute  memorj' ; 
ideas  received  in  any  other  order  constitute  imagination. 

Perceptions  are  those  ideas  which  are  preceded  by  irritation  and  succeeded  by 
pleasure  or  pain.  “ Reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the  sensorium  by  which  we  excite 
two  or  many  tribes  of  ideas,  and  these  re-excite  the  ideas  in  which  they  differ  or  corre- 
spond. If  we  determine  the  difference  it  is  called  judgment.”  “ If  we  re-excite  the 
ideas  in  which  they  differ  it  is  called  distinguishing.  If  we  rc-excite  those  in  which 
they  correspond  it  is  called  comparing.”  “We  are  conscious  when  we  excite  abstracted 
ideas  of  our  principal  pleasures  and  pains,  etc.,  or  of  the  figure,  solidity,  etc.,  of  our 
bodies,  and  call  that  act  of  the  sensorium  a consciousness  of  our  existence.”  “ Our 
identity  is  known  by  our  acquired  habits  or  catenated  trams  of  ideas  and  muscular 
motions.” 

The  spirit  or  principle  of  animation  has  four  different  modes  of  action : irritatwn^ 
sensation,  volition,  and  association. 

Abr^uiam  Tucker  and  Williasi  Palet. 

§ 27.  We  may  not  omit  to  notice,  in  connection  with  the  school  of  Hartley,  the 
name  and  the  writings  of  Abraham  Tucker,  1705-1774,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
He  is  best  kno\vn  by  the  “ Light  of  Nature  Pursued,”  by  Edward  Search  (a  pseudo- 
nym), of  which  parts  1-5  were  published  1708,  and  parts  0-9  were  published  after  his 
death,  1778.  The  entire  work  has  often  been  republished  in  England  and  America. 
The  author  published  excerpts  of  the  same,  imder  the  title  of  “ Free-will,  Foreknowl- 
edge and  Fate,  a Fragment,”  1703  ; also,  “Man  in  Quest  of  Himself ; or,  a Defence 
of  the  Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind,  or  Self,”  etc.,  etc.,  by  Cuthbert  Comment, 
Gent.,  1703.  The  whole  work  was  abridged  by  the  author  of  “An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Action  ” (William  Hazlitt),  1807. 

Tucker  is  connected  with  Hartley  and  the  Associationalists  by  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  the  phenomena  of  association.  But  he  does  not  follow  them  in  the 
wride  application  which  they  make  of  this  single  law.  In  fact,  he  agrees  more  nearly 
wth  the  school  of  Reid  than  with  that  of  Hartley.  His  diffuseness  of  stylo  and  su- 
perabundance of  practical  illustrations,  and  his  want  of  exactness  in  statement  and  of 
method  and  closeness  in  reasoning,  have  made  him  a popular  writer  with  the  masses, 
but  less  influential  with  philosophers  than  his  merits  would  justify.  Paley  says  of 
him  : “I  have  found  in  this  wTiter  more  original  thinking  and  observations  upon  the 
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several  subjects  that  be  has  taken  in  hand  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say  than  in  all 
others  put  together.”  This  remark,  when  coupled  with  the  almost  undisputed  sway 
which  was  held  by  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy  in  England  for  nearly  50  yearn,  may  justify 
us  in  t.nViTic  Tucker  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  style  of  thinking  on  sub 
jects  of  this  kind  among  Enghsbmen,  and  especially  of  the  English  universities  and 
the  English  Church  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Although  Paley  was  not  in  form  an  adherent  of  the  associational  school, 
he  sympathized  with  it  in  the  tendeney  to  explain  the  moral  sentiments  by  cu-cum- 
stances.  He  was  not  eminent  for  philosophical  analysis,  and  his  tastes  were  the  op- 
posite of  metaphysical.  But  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  was  so  long  an  accepted 
text-book  in  the  Universities  and  higher  schools  of  learning,  and  was  so  long  acknowl- 
edged as  the  ultimate  authority  in  ethical  and  political  science,  as  to  deserve  careful 
attention  by  the  hLstorian. 

William  Paley,  1743— 1805  ; grad.  17G3  at  Christ’s,  Camb.  ; Fellow,  17GG;  Preb. 
Carlisle,  1780;  Archd.,1782;  Rector  of  Bishop  Wcarmouth,  1795  till  death ; published 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  PhUosophy,  1785  ; with  Dissert,  and  Notes  by  Alex. 
Bain,  1853;  Annot.  by  Richd.  MTiately,  1859.  He  defines  moral  philosophy  as  “ the 
science  which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.”  Such  a science  required 
to  supplement  the  ordinary  standards,  viz. , the  Law  of  Honor,  the  Law  of  the  Land, 
and  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  moral  sense  because  there  are  no  moral  judgments 
which  are  uniform,  and  if  there  were,  such  uniformity  could  be  accounted  for  without 
the  theory  of  a moral  sense.  Moreover,  all  moral  rules  bend  to  circumstances.  A 
Moral  Instinct  would  bring  ideas  wth  itself,  but  instincts  alone  have  no  authority. 
Happiness  is  the  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  Pleasures  differ  only  in  continuance 
and  intensity,  not  in  kind;  one  is  not  higher  in  quality  than  another.  “Virtue  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  sind  for  the  sake  of  everlasting 
happiness.”  “ Obligation  is  a violent  motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another.” 
In  answer  to  the  question,  ‘ ‘ VTiy  am  I obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? ” he  answers,  private 
happiness  is  the  motive,  the  will  of  God  is  the  rule.  In  discussing  utility  he  distin  • 
guishes  between  the  particular  and  general  consequences  of  action,  and  enforces  the 
necessity  of  General  Rules.  The  ^itile  stands  for  the  immediate  consequences,  the 
lioncstum  for  the  remote. 

Paley  does  not  provide  for  the  will  and  voluntary  action,  nor  for  any  disinterested 
emotion,  though  he  recognizes  pity  as  an  instinct  indicating  the  divine  intention  and 
our  duty.  But  Paley  is  anything  but  rigid  and  systematic. 

Although  Paley’s  treatise  was  for  half  a century  the  text-book  on  morals,  it  did 
not  escape  frequent  criticism  and  earnest  protests.  Oonf . Dugald  Stewart  in  Elements, 
etc.,  Vol.  II.;  and  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.  Gisborne, 
Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1789.  Edward  Pearson,  Remarks  on  the  Theory  of 
Morals,  1800.  Mackintosh,  Prelim.  Dissertation,  1833.  Dymond’s  Essays  on  Morality, 
1839.  Robert  HaU,  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidehty.  Adam  Sedgwick,  Discourse  on 
the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1834.  Francis  Wayland,  Elements  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  1836.  T.  Dwight,  Sermon  99,  and  many  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paley  has  been  defended  by  Rev.  Latham  Wainwright,  in  “ A Vindication  of 
Dr.  Paley’s  Theory  of  Morals,”  etc.,  etc.,  1830  ; and  by  most  of  the  Utilitarians  of  tho 
later  school  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  with  many  divergencies  from  special  doctrines. 


CHAPTER  V. — Trn?  Scornsn  Scnoor^. 


Francis  Hutcheson;  Adam  Smith,  and  Thojus  Reid.  Jaimes 
Oswald.  James  Beattie. 

§ 27. — Tlie  Scottish  School  of  Metaphysics  began,  in  the  judgment  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,*  ■with  Gerschom  Carmichael,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  immediately  before  Hutcheson.  He 
published  about  1720  an  edition  of  Puffendorf,  de  Officio  Hoininis  et 
Civis,  with  comments.  The  first  well-known  writer  of  this  school 
is  Francis  Hutcheson,  1694-174:7,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
educated  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Glasgow,  a licentiate  of  divinity,  and 
many  years  a popular  teacher  in  Dublin.  In  1729  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univemity  of  Glasgow.  His 
works  are:  An  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty, 
Loud.,  1725.  An  Essay  on  the  Passions  and  Affections,  Bond.,  1728. 
Metaphysics  Synopsis,  etc.,  etc.,  1742.  System  of  Moral  Pliilosophy, 
with  Life,  etc.,  Glasgow,  1755.  Letters  on  Virtue,  1772. 

Hutcheson  is  best  known  by  his  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions  are 
apprehended  directly  by  means  or  as  the  consequence  of  a special  capacity  of  the  soul, 
designated  as  the  moral  sense.  ‘ ‘ Moral  goodness  denotes  an  idea  of  some  quality  appre- 
hended in  actions  which  procures  approbation  and  love  toward  the  actor  from  those 
who  receive  no  advantage  by  the  action.”  “ Moral  evil,  our  idea  of  a contrary  quality, 
which  excites  aversion  and  dislike  towards  the  actor,  even  from  persons  unconcerned  in 
its  natural  tendency.  ” 

As  the  bodily  senses  give  us  their  appropriate  “sensitive  perceptions,”  and  furnish 
the  mind  with  the  simple  ideas  proper  to  each,  so  there  is  a capacity  for  that  idea 
called  Beauty,  and  another  for  the  idea  called  Harmony.  These  are  properly  called 
internal  senses,  and  also  reflex  and  secondary  senses,  because  they  presuppose  objects 
furnished  by  the  external  senses.  These  superior  powers  of  perception  are  also  called 
senses,  because  the  pleasure  does  not  arise  from  any  kno-ndedge  of  principles,  proper 
tions,  causes,  or  the  usefulness  of  the  object,  but  is  directly  imparted.  In  addition  to 
the  Sense  of  Society,  we  have  a moral  sense  to  direct  our  actions  and  to  give  us  nobler 
pleasures.  This  moral  sense  does  not  suppose  any  innate  ideas,  knowledge,  or  prac- 
tical proposition,  but  is  only  a “determination  of  our  minds  to  receive  amiable  or  dis- 
agreeable ideas  of  actions,  antecedent  to  any  opinion  of  advantage  or  loss  to  redovmd 
to  ourselves  from  them.”  The  universal  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  actions  which 
arc  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense  is  benevolent  intention,  i.  e.  aU  the  actions  which  are 
approved  by  the  moral  sense  as  virtuous  are  disinterestedly  benevolent  actions. 

The  metaphysical  doctrines  w'hich  connect  Hutcheson  with  the  so-called  Scottish 
school,  and  which  justify  hLs  being  considered  the  precursor  of  Eeid,  are  the  circum- 
stance that  he  anticipated  Reid  in  his  dissent  from  Locke,  and  used  the  term  suggestion 
in  the  same  import  in  which  Reid  employs  it  in  his  Inquiry,  etc.  Vide  Met.  Syn.  P.  I.  c.  1, 
qucB  cmnia  perspecta  suggerunt,  rationis  aut  liahitudinis  quae  inter  res  iniercedit,  notuh 
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nem.  Ilis  dissent  from  Locke’s  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is  as  decided  as  is 
that  of  Reid.  Essay  on  the  Origin,  etc.,  etc.,  II.  c.  12.  “ Every  sensation  is  accom- 

j>anic.d  with  the  idea  of  duration,  and  yet  duration  is  not  a sensible  idea,  since  it  also 
accomijanies  ideas  of  internal  consciousness  or  reflection.”  “ Extension,  figure,  motion 
or  rest  seem  therefore  to  be  more  properly  called  ideas  accompavying  the  sensations  of 
sight  and  touch,  than  the  sensations  of  either  of  these  senses.”  Vide  also  Essay 
on  the  Passions,  Sec.  I.,  note.  Mor.  Phil.,  B.  I.  c.  i.  § 3.  “ These  latter  for  distinction 

we  may  call  concomitant  ideas  of  sensation,”  etc.  ‘ ‘ But  none  therefore  imagines  that  it 
is  reason,  and  not  sense,  which  discovers  these  concomitant  ideas,  or  primary  qualities." 
lUus.  of  Moral  Sense,  Sec.  4.  The  merit  and  relative  originality  of  Hutcheson  are 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Price.  Review,  ch.  p.  56,  ed.  1.  PhU.  Essays  I.  ch.  III.  Cf. 
also  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Works  of  _Rcid,  p.  124,  n.  Royer  CoUard,  (Euvres  de  Reid,  Tom. 
iii.  p.  430. 

Hutcheson  also  shows  his  independence  of  Locke  in  his  doctrines  of  axioms.  Blet. 
P.  I.  c.  iii.  of  Consciousness ; Met.  P.  II.  c.  i. , ns  well  as  in  his  doctrine  of  the  secondary 
or  reflex  senses  of  Beauty  and  Moral  qualities.  He  contends  that  in  a proper  sense  of 
the  term,^li??Pi  not  in  that  rejected  by  Locke,  certain  ideas  are  innate,  and  holds 
that  we  accept  them  not  on  grounds  of  experience,  but  by  an  independent  power, 
which  is  menu  congenita  inteUigendi  ris 

§ 28.  Adam  Smith,  1723-1790,  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  Scotland  ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1737-10,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  1740-1747.  Lecturer  at  Edinburgh,  1748-57.  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1751-2,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  1752-1703.  Travelled  on  the  continent,  1764-1706.  Com- 
posed his  “Wealth  of  ISTations”  at  Kirkaldy,  1766-78.  Eesided  at 
London,  1776-78.  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Edinburgh,  1770-1790. 
In  1787,  Kector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Adam  Smith  is  best  ImouTi  by  his  “ Wealth  of. Nations,”  Lend.,  1776.  Additions 
and  coiTcctions  to  first  and  second  editions,  1784.  Third  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  1784,  and  many  subsequent  editions  in  England  and  America.  The  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,  1792,  was  his  most  important  contribution  to  Ethical  Philosophy, 
and  is  oharaoterized  by  consummate  ingenuity  in  its  analyses  of  ethical  phenomena, ' 
and  by  the  aflluenee  of  its  interesting  illustrations,  and  the  elegance  of  its  somewhat 
elaborate  diction.  The  theory  of  Smith  is  an  offshoot  of  the  theory  of  Hume. 

David  Hume,  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  had  agreed 
with  Hutcheson— in  this  differing  from  Hobbes,  with  whom  ho  affiliates  in  so  many 
particulars  in  holding  that  man  is  capable  of  a disinterested  regard  for  others.  He 
had  also  discriminated  in  ethical  experiences  between  the  functions  of  reason  and  senti- 
ment—m this  malting  an  important  advance  upon  Hutcheson,  who  did  not  assign  to 
reason  a distinct  and  special  office.  He  emphasized  with  great  earnestness  the  doctrine 
that  utility  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  virtuous  actions.  Hume  had  also 
insisted,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  paradox,  that  virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  demerit, 
»are  as  properly  affirmed  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  even  of  any 
pleasing  or  displeasing  corporeal  or  personal  qualities,  as  of  the  sentiments  or  acts 
in  which  there  is  a voluntary  element.  That  which  leads  us  to  approve  or  disapprove 
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moral  excellences  and  defects  he  calls  Benevolence  in  the  Enquiry,  and  Sympathy 
in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  Hume  had  suggested,  was  accepted  by  Smith, 
then  established  a fundamental  and  aU-comprehensive  principle,  and  expanded  into 
an  elaborate  theory.  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  is  devoted  especially  to  the 
analyses  of  those  ethical  experiences  which  are  subjective,  rather  than  to  the  definition 
of  the  objective  conceptions  which  are  the  material  of  moral  science.  The  sense  of 
Propriety,  of  Merit  and  Demerit,  and  the  sense  of  Approbation  and  Disapprobation,  are 
the  prominent  topics  of  discussion  in  the  first  three  parts  of  the  Essay.  All  these  are 
resolved  into  an  original  capacity  in  man  to  sympathize  with  the  real  or  supposed  sen- 
timents of  his  fellow-men.  To  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  another,  in  the  view 
of  Adam  Smith,  is  to  approve  them.  All  those  actions  with  which  we  entirely  sjunpa- 
thize  we  judge  to  be  morally  proper.  As  we  must  alternately  lower  or  elevate  our  feelings 
to  the  tone  of  those  which  we  suppose  to  be  entertained  by  our  fellow-men,  we  have  the 
feeling  of  the  morally  beautiful  and  the  morally  sublime.  This  sympathy  is  sometimes 
divided  between  two  classes  of  actions  which  conflict.  In  the  benevolent  affections 
there  is  a double  motive,  in  our  sympathy  with  those  who  feel  these  affections  and  with 
those  who  are  the  objectives  of  these  affections. 

Merit  and  demerit  arise  from  our  sympathy  with  the  supposed  gratitude  of  those 
who  are  benefited,  and  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  injured.  The  sentiment  is  com- 
pound, being  made  up  of  a direct  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  agent,  and 
an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  the  recipient.  Our  sentiments  of  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation  depend  on  our  sympathy  with  the  supposed  approbation 
of  our  fellow-men  in  general.  “ AVe  suppose  ourselves  the  spectators  of  our  own  behavior, 
and  endeavor  to  imagine  what  effect  it  would  in  this  light  produce  in  us.’*  Man  could 
no  more  originate  nor  apply  the  conception  of  the  law  of  duty,  except  in  society, 
t.hnn  he  could  judge  of  his  own  face  without  the  aid  of  a mirror.  The  rules  of 
morality  are  all  derived  from,  and  constituted  by,  these  supposed  opinions  of  society. 
They  coincide  with  what  Locke  calls  the  philosophical  law  of  right  and  wrong,  or  the 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  Essay,  B.  II.,  c.  xxviii.,  § 10. 

Other  elements  which  are  secondary  come  in  subsequently  to  modify  and  en- 
force the  sentiments  which  originate  in  sympathy.  “ AVhen  we  approve  of  any  char- 
acter or  action,  our  sentiments  are  derived  from  four  sources : first,  we  sympathize 
mth  the  motives  of  the  agent ; secondly,  we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
been  benefited  by  his  actions ; thirdly,  we  observe  that  his  conduct  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  by  which  these  two  sympathies  generally  act ; and,  last  of  all, 
when  we  consider  such  actions  as  forming  parts  of  a system  of  behavior  which  tends 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  individual  or  of  society,  they  appear  to  derive  a beauty 
from  this  utility  not  unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to  any  well-contrived  machine.” 

It  hardly  need  be  added  that  Smith  agrees  with  Hume  in  attaching  great  import- 
ance to  custom,  i.  e. , in  impliedly  recognizing  the  operation  of  association  as  supreme. 
His  theory  in  its  fundamental  assumptions  in  a certain  sense  brings  him  back  to  this  as 
the  principle  which  is  formative  of  the  entire  structure  of  our  moral  judgments  and 
emotions. 

§ 29.  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  1710-179G,  was  anative  of  Strachan,  Scot- 
land ; Student  and  subscqiTently  Librarian  of  Marisdial  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1737 ; Pastor  of  New  Macliar,  1752  ; Professor  of  King  s 
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College,  Aberdeen,  in  17G3;  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  as  successor  of  Adam  Smith,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1787. 

Dr.  Keid  was  effectually  aroused  to  philosophical  activity,  as  Kant 
was  somewhat  later,  by  the  speculations  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
Both  had  assumed  and  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions  the  scholas- 
tic doctrine  of  Kcpresentative  Perception,  or  perception  by  means  of 
intermediate  ideas,  so  far  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  Locke,  and  Locke’s 
definition  of  Knowledge,  as  the  agreement  of  two  ideas  with  one 
another,  or  an  idea  with  its  object. 

Berkeley  had  shown  that  these  assumptions  involved  the  reduction 
of  matter  to  ideas,  and  the  universe  of  matter  to  a universe  of  ideas, 
permanently  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  occasionally  discerned  by 
the  finite  mind.  Hume  had  as  logically  concluded  that  the  mind  it- 
self is  no  more  than  a bundle  of  ideas,  and  its  phenomena  are  but  a 
series  of  impressions. 

Besides  reducing  matter  to  sensations  and  mind  or  spirit  to  ideas, 
Hume  had  resolved  the  connections  between  both  into  custom  or  sub- 
jective habits  of  experience.  Custom  he  had  explained  by  association. 
He  had  also  formally  called  in  question  the  ^oniversality  of  the 
relation  of  causation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on  experience,  and 
had  denied  impliedly  its  necessity  dyyriori.  He  had  challenged  the  cus- 
tomary methods  of  reasoning  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe.  He  had  also  formally 
called  in  question  the  trustworthiness  of  all  philosophical  speculations 
whatever,  by  arguments  in  support  of  philosophical  skepticism  as  the 
only  possible  position  which  reason  could  accept.  Singularly  enough, 
he  had  used  positive  arguments  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  miracles  and  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  history,  which 
were  founded  on  the  very  doctrine  of  causation  which  he  had  resolved 
into  customary  associations,  and  on  the  experience  which  his  philosophi- 
cal skepticism  would  compel  him  to  distrust. 

Beid  was  first  aroused  by  these  ajDparently  legitimate  conclusions 
from  the  received  philosophy  to  reconsider  the  fundamental  principles 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

Against  the  special  principles  and  inferences  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  and  against  the  pronounced  skepticism  of  Hume,  he  protested 
in  the  name  of  Common  Sense.  Many  of  the  arguments  of  both  he 
subjected  to  a critical  revision.  His  conception  of  common-sense 
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was  indefinite  and  inconsistently  conceived,  and  his  criticisms  were 
applied  with  unequal  acuteness  and  varied  success.  Common-sense 
was  at  one  time  conceived  and  appealed  to  as  the  power  of  knowledge 
in  general,  as  it  is  possessed  and  employed  by  a man  of  ordinary  devel- 
opment and  opportunities.  At  another  it  was  treated  as  the  Faculty 
of  Eeason — or  the  Source  of  Principles,  the  Light  of  Nature,  etc.,  etc. 
Percej)tion  was  at  one  time  defined  as  the  power  to  know  the  external 
world  and  its  relations,  on  occasion  of  some  of  the  bodily  senses ; at 
another  it  was  resolved  into  the  capacity  to  suggest  (following  in 
this  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Hutcheson)  an  existing  world  of 
matter  as  the  cause  of  some  or  all  of  these  sensations.  Eeid’s  analy- 
sis of  the  processes  of  sensation  is,  however,  sometimes  very  acute,  and 
his  Enquiry  into  the  Unman  Mind  is  a valuable  contribution  to  this 
much  vexed  subject.  lie  successfully  exposed  the  groundlessness,  in- 
consistency and  contradictions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  theories  of 
representative  perception.  He  contended  that  the  mind  is  active  in 
sense-perception — that  every  act  of  sense-perception  is  an  act  of  judg- 
ment. In  his  later  writings,  he  attempted  a more  accurate  statement 
of  the  nature  of  common  sense,  and  its  functions  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation, as  Buflier  in  his  Premieres  Verites  had  done  before  him,  and 
not  a few  other  philosophei's  * — making  common  sense  a capacity  for 
certain  original  and  intuitive  judgments  which  may  be  used  as  the  foun- 
dations of  deductive  reasoning.  These  first  principles  he  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  contingent  and  necessai’y  truths.  He  cited  twelve 
examples  of  the  first,  and  divided  the  latter  into  grammatical,  logical, 
mathematical,  msthetical,  ethical,  and  metaphysical.  Of  the  last 
he  made  three — the  i:>rinciple  of  inherence,  of  causation,  and  design. 
He  also  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  consequent  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  soul  are  discerned  by  intuition. 

lu  1718  ho  published  an  Efsay  ou  Quantity,  in  which  ho  combated  the  application  by  Hutcheson  o£  math- 
ematic to  morals.  In  1703,  Lond.  8vo,  he  pnbiishod  an  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Hind  on  the  principles  of 
Common  Sense.  In  1773,  an  Analysis  of  ArLstotlc’s  Logic,  as  an  Appendix  to  Lord  Karnes’  Sketches  of  Man ; 
also,  an  Examination  of  Prie.stlcy’3  Opinions  concerning  Matter  and  Mind,  and  other  papers.  In  1785, 
Edin.,  4to,  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and  in  1788,  4to,  Es-siiys  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man. 
The  two  together  in  Dublin,  171K),  3 vols.  8vo.  The  Inquiry  has  been  published.  Lend.,  17C3,  8vo ; 17CD,  8vo; 
1785,  4th  ed.  8vo ; 1801  ed.  1804,  Glasgow,  1817,  8vo ; 1818,  ed.  Svo ; 1819,  ed.  8vo ; 1821,  8vo ; 1853,  Lond.  8vo. 

The  Essays  on  the  IntcUcctual  Powers  wore  published  separately,  1827,  Lond.,  Svo ; 1813,  Svo.  (Abridged  by 
Prof.  J.  Walker,  Cambridge,  Mas.s.,  1850.)  1853,  ed.  Svo;  1805,  Land.,  cr.,  Svo.  Essays  on  the  Active 
Powers,  separately,  with  Essay  on  Quantity,  etc.,  Lond.,1343,  Svo.  Es-says  on  Intellectual  and  AcUvo  Powers, 

• This  treatise  was  transiated  into  English  and  published  in  1781,  under  the  title,  “First  Truths  and 
the  origin  of  our  opinions  explained ; with  an  Enquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  Moral  Philosophers  rcladvo  to 
our  primary  notions  of  things.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a detection  of  the  plagiarism,  concealment  and  ingrati- 
tude of  Doctors  Reid,  Beattie  and  Oswald.” 

How  unjust  these  insinuations  of  thotransl.'itorare,  may  bo  learned  from  Hamilton’s  Works  of  Reid,  pp.  77S-9. 
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etc.  ISOO,  eel.  Svo ; 3 void.,  1808,  do.  1S12,  do.  1813  do.  1810  do.  1820  do.  1822  do.  1813,  Lond.  2 vols.  GSuvres  Com- 
plfitcs  dc  Thomas  Reid,  par  M.  Th.  JoiilEroy,  avee  des  Fragments  de  il.  Royer  Collard,  Paris,  1828-9.  6 tomes. 

The  works  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  now  fully  collected,  with  selections  from  his  unpublished  letters.  Pre- 
face, Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertations,  by  Sir  'William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  etc.,  etc.,  ending  abruptly  at  p. 
91-1.  ■ 1817,  5th  cd.  1858.  The  supplementary  part  was  published  in  1SC3,  aiid  with  the  earlier  portion  was 
published  as  Gth  edition  iu  2 vols. 


§ 30.  The  first  published  workof  Reid’s  was  the  briefEssayonQuantity,  1748,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  It  was  designed  as  a Protest  against 
the  application  of  mathematical  relations  to  ethical  conceptions,  such  as  had  been 
made  by  Hutcheson  in  his  Ethical  Treatises,  as  the  grovmd  of  determining  the  excel- 
lence and  merit  of  a virtuous  action.  It  consists  of  a brief  statement  of  the  kind  of 
objects  to  which  mathematical  relations  are  appheable.  Mathematics  is  defined  as 
the  science  of  measure.  It  is  applicable  to  Quantity,  or  that  which  is  measurable. 
Quantity  is  subdivided  into  the  proper  and  the  improper.  Proper  Quantity  is  that 
which  is  measured  by  its  own  kind.  Improper  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
its  kind.  Proper  Quantity  is  of  four  species:  Extension,  Duration,  Number  and 
Proportion.  Improper  Quantity  includes  Velocity,  Quantity  of  Motion,  Density, 
Elasticity,  vis  insita  et  impressa,  centripetal  forces  of  all  kinds,  and  the  different 
orders  of  fluxions.  Every  kind  of  improper  Quantity  which  is  admitted  into  mathe- 
mathics  must  first  admit  of  degrees  of  greater  and  less,  and  second,  must  be  associat- 
ed with  or  related  to  something  which  has  proper  quantity,  so  that  the  one  must  be 
increased  and  diminished  with  the  other.  It  follows  that  intellectual  and  moral 
activities,  not  being  capable  of  being  thus  associated,  or  of  being  associated  -with  that 
which  is  measurable,  do  not  admit  the  relations  of  quantity. 

§ 31.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  principles  of  Common  Sense  was 
published  in  1763.  It  was  designed,  as  appears  from  the  dedication,  to  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it,  with 
the  inference  that  we  do  not  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but  only  certain  images 
of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind,  which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas.  The  intro- 
duction treats  (1)  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  it ; (3) 
of  the  impediments  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind ; (3)  of  the  present  state  of  this 
part  of  philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  R.  ascribes  the  skepticism  of  the  times  to  the 
ideal  system  of  Descartes.  Ho  proceeds  to  the  analysis  of  the  special  sensations,  begin- 
ning with  smell,  which  he  finds  to  be  a pure  subjective  sensation,  not  involving  the  re- 
lations of  figure  or  extension,  and  only  known  as  proceeding  from  some  cause  other 
than  the  subject  of  it.  In  this  connection  he  explains  the  difference  between  a sensa- 
tion, and  the  remembrance  and  imagination  of  an  object ; the  one  being  a knowledge 
of  the  present  existence  of  areal  object;  the  second,  of  its  past  excitence ; and  the 
third,  a simple  apprehension  of  it  without  belief.  He  next  interposes  the  position  that 
judgment  or  belief  may  occur  without  a preceding  simple  apprehension,  in  this  dis- 
senting from  Locke’s  definition  of  knowledge  as  an  agreement  between  ideas.  He  next 
attacks  the  doctrine  of  Hume  that  there  can  be  a sensation  without  a sentient.  He 
adds  that  the  conception  or  belief  of  a sentient  being  is  suggested  by  our  constitution 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  commons-ense, — a doctrine  which  had  been  in  a sense  already 
taught  by  Berkeley  and  Hutcheson,  though  not  in  the  same  application  which  Reid 
makes  of  it  when  he  says,  that  it  is  a power  “to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple 
notions,”  “ as  well  as  many  original  principles  of  belief.”  He  next  discusses  the  point 
whether  the  mind  is  active  or  only  passive  in  sensation,  and  in.sists  that  it  is  active,  as 
against  the  learned  philosophers,  in  di.scussing  Touch,  he  returns  again  to  his  doctrine 
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of  suggestion,  under  the  head  natural  signs,  and  distinguishes  the  quality  as  of  hardness 
in  the  body  from  the  corresponding  sensation  by  making  the  one  to  bo  interpreted  or 
suggested  by  the  other  as  its  natural  sign.  In  the  same  way  extension  is  suggested  by 
most  of  the  tactual  sensations ; and  the  reality  of  the  external  world  is  made  known 
to  the  mind  as  a first  principle  of  common-sense.  In  discussing  vision,  he  contends 
that  color  is  not  the  name  of  a sensation,  bat  of  a secondary  quality,  and  proceeds  to 
argue,  as  against  Locke,  that  none  of  our  sensations  are  resemblances  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies.  Following  Berkeley,  Reid  distinguishes  visible  figure  and  extension  from  tan- 
gible figure  and  extension,  and  presents  an  ingenious  discussion  of  what  he  calls  the 
geometry  of  visibles,  i.e.  a system  of  geometry  such  as  might  be  constructed  by  the 
eye  only  if  it  were  unaided  by  touch.  After  a careful  statement  of  the  physiological 
conditions  of  vision  as  known  in  his  time,  he  proceeds  to  distinguish  sensation  from 
perception,  describing  the  one  as  a state  of  feeling  and  the  other  as  an  act  of  knowing, 
and  distinguishing  perception  as  original  and  acquired,  the  first  being  determined  by 
the  constitution  or  capacity  of  man,  and  the  second  being  an  act  of  judgment  by  signs. 
He  proceeds  next  to  trace  the  analogy  between  our  confidence  in  the  operations  of  the 
two  kinds  of  perception  and  our  confidence  in  human  testimony,  there  being  an  origi- 
nal tendency  or  necessity  to  an  enlargement  and  improvement  by  experience.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  introduces  here  another  principle  of  common-sense  as  neces- 
sary to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  natural  powers,  viz.  : a confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
nature  analogous  to  a similar  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  men,  called  by  Reid  '■Hhe 
inductive  principley 

In  1774  Dr.  Reid  published,  in  the  appendix  to  Lord  Karnes’  Sketches  of  Man,  a 
brief  account  of  Aristotle’s  Logic.  It  was  designed  to  abate  what  the  author  con- 
ceived to  be  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  logical  process  as  a source  of  knowledge,  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  other  sources  of  knowledge.  It  contains  many  super- 
ficial and  incorrect  representations  of  Aristotle’s  real  opinions,  although  it  rendered  an 
important  service  at  the  time  when  it  was  originally  composed.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  philosophical  and  critical  annotations  by  the  eminent  Aristotelian  Sir  IVilliam  Ham- 
ilton, in  his  edition  of  Reid’s  works. 

Cf.  George  Campbell,  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  I.,  Ch.  6. 

§ 33.  The  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  published  in  1785,  contain  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  which  Reid  had  delivered  for  more  than  twenty  years.  We  find 
in  them  substantially  the  same  principles  which  were  more  briefly  stated  in  the  Inquiry. 
The  Preliminary  Chapter  in  Essay  I.  contains  a series  of  definitions  or  explanations  of 
terms  which  give  a transcript  of  the  philosophical  views  which  were  held  in  his  time. 
Chapter  II.  gives  the  principles  taken  for  granted.  These  are  the  existence  of  a subject 
of  psychical  operations — the  existence  of  any  present  psychical  state  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious— the  agency  of  attention — the  identity  of  the  subject  of  our  mental  states — the 
reality  of  inherence  or  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute— the  distinction  of  subject 
and  object  in  mental  operations — the  truth  of  those  principles  in  which  there  is  common 
agreement  of  competent  judges  in  all  generations — the  trustworthiness  of  the  faculties 
of  sane  men.  Chapter  VII.  treats  of  the  division  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind.  Reid  fol- 
lows the  prevalent  twofold  division  into  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  powers  of 
the  wUl.  He  criticises  and  sets  aside  the  division  in  books  of  logic  of  the  intellectual 
powers  into  simple  apprehension,  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  proposes,  as  an  incom- 
plete division,  the  Powers  we  have  by  the  External  Senses— Memory — Conception 
Abstraction — Judgment — Reasoning — Taste — Moral  Perception  and  Consciousness. 
To  these  he  subjoins  the  Social  operations  of  tho  mind.  In  treating  of  the  External 
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Senses,  he  sharply  distinguishes  the  impressions  on  the  brain  and  nerves  froin  the 
pereeptions  of  which  they  are  the  condition— more  sharply  than  from  the  sensations ; 
he  analyzes  the  act  of  perception  into  the  attaining  or  having  a notion  of  the  object, 
and  an  irresistible  belief  of  its  present  existence,  which  is  also  independent  of  reasoning, 
i.e.,  is  immediate.  After  an  extended  statement  and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  repre- 
sentative perception  he  treats  of  sensation  in  chapter  XVI.,  asserting  that  sensations 
and  perceptions  are  known  by  the  sanle  names,  and  yet  are  distinguishable  in 
thought.  The  sensations  are  confined  to  the  soul,  are  painful,  pleasant,  or  indiflerent, 
and  are  distinguishable  from  the  desires.  In  this  analysis,  however,  sensations  are 
confounded  by  Eeid  with  emotions.  The  primary  and  secondaiy  qualities  are  dis- 
tinguished thus ; of  the  first  wo  have  a direct  notion,  of  the  second  a relative  and 
obscure  notion.  Neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  resemble  any  sensation,  as 
Locke  asserted  of  the  primary  qualities.  Passing  next  to  matter,  he  teaches  that  the 
existence  of  a material  substance,  in  addition  to-  the  sensible  qualities,  is  directly  dis- 
cerned by  the  mind,  though  its  relation  to  its  qualities  can  only  be  obscurely  appre- 
hended. The  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  must  also  be  received  as  an  axiom,  and 
there  are  other  axioms  concerning  its  relations  to  space  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  senses.  Spaco  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  concerning  its  existence  and  its 
relations,  are  known  directly  in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  but  not 
as  objects  of  these  senses.  Returning  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  belief  which 
rests  upon  it,  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  evidence  of  reasoning  and  from  the  evidence 
of  what  are  technically  called  axioms,  though  it  is  analogous  to  the  latter. 

The  senses  can  be  improved  in  respect  to  the  acuteness  of  the  sensations  and  the  range 
and  variety  of  the  perceptions.  The  sensations  as  such  are  not  fallacious,  but  only  the 
acquired  perceptions  and  other  conclusions  arising  from  rashness,  or  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Memory  Reid  treats  as  an  original  faculty,  which  inv  olves  a belief  of  past  duration 
and  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of  objects  in  the  past.  The  know- 
ledge of  limited  duration  involves  the  belief  of  a duration  which  is  unlimited,  just  as 
limited  extension  involves  unlimited  space.  Both  time  and  space  are  objects  sui  genevis. 
They  are  not  things,  but  rather  the  receptacles  of  things,  without  which  these  could  not 
possibly  have  existed.  Memory  involves  a belief  of  past  identity  as  well  as  of  past 
duration,  and  identity  is  known  directly.  Identity  has  dilTerent  senses  as  applied  to 
different  objects.  The  discussion  of  time,  space,  etc.,  introduces  an  extended  criticism 
of  Locke’s  account  of  the  origin  of  these  notions  by  means  of  sensation  and  reflection, 
in  which  Reid  implies  that  he  considers  these  two  sources  of  knowledge,  as  they  are  de- 
fined by  INIr.  Locke,  to  be  inadequate. 

Conception,  Reid  calls  also  simjile  apprehension,  in  this  confounding  the  repre- 
sentation of  individual  and  general  ideas  or  notions,  and  this  confusion  runs  through 
the  entire  discussion  of  the  subject.  Our  conceptions  are  of  three  kinds  : of  indi- 
vidual things,  of  the  meaning  of  general  words  and  the  creations  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion. The  term  imagination,  when  distinguished  from  conception,  he  limits  to 
mental  pictures  of  visible  objects.  The  relation  of  conceptions  to  their  originals  leads 
Reid  to  discuss  again  the  falseness  of  the  theory  of  representative  ideas.  A chapter 
on  mistakes  concerning  conception  strikingly  illustrates  the  confused  and  equivocal 
senses  in  which  the  author  uses  the  term.  The  power  and  laws  of  association  he  ad- 
verts to  under  the  title  of  the  train  of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  but  professes  to  add 
nothing  to  what  Ilurae  and  Lord  Karnes  had  written,  to  whom  he  refers  for  a full  ex- 
position of  the  subicct. 
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In  Essay  V.,  Of  Abstraction,  Reid  treats  first  of  General  Words,  in  which  he  notices 
and  explains  their  extension  and  comprehension  and  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
lie  next  discusses  general  conceptions,  and  shows  that  such  arc  possible  of  the  attri- 
butes of  things  and  the  genera  and  species  of  things.  In  treating  Chapter  III,,  of  Ab- 
straction and  Generalization,  he  observes  that  the  general  conceptions  which  are  formed 
by  compounding  objects  do  not  become  simple  by  blending  their  constituents  into  one. 
In  other  words,  the  compounds  of  nature  and  those  formed  by  the  mind  are  strikingly 
contrasted.  In  the  formation  and  application  of  these  universals  we  impliedly  assume 
the  orderly  procedure  and  arrangements  of  nature.  Of  the  nature  of  universals,  as 
discussed  by  Nominalists,  ConceptuaUsts,  and  Realists,  Reid  expresses  the  following  opi- 
nion : — Universals  have  no  real  existence  except  in  the  mind.  They  are  not  objects  of 
the  imagination  proper.  Locke,  who  represents  the  Conceptualists,  and  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  who  represent  the  Nominalists,  divide  the  truth  between  themselves. 

Of  Judgment,  in  Essay  VI.,  Reid’s  doctrine  is  summed  in  the  three  propositions  : 1. 
It  is  an  act  specifically  distinct  from  simple  apprehension.  3.  There  are  notions  which 
should  be  referred  to  the  faculty  of  judgment  as  their  source,  as  those  of  affirmation, 
negation,  truth,  falsehood,  knowledge  and  belief,  indeed  of  relations  of  every  kind. 
3.  In  mature  persons,  judgment  accompanies  sensation,  consciousness  and  memory  ; 
as  also  in  the  formation  of  abstract  and  general  conceptions.  Judgment,  so  far  from  sup- 
posing simple  apprehension  or  ideas  as  the  material  with  which  it  operates,  is  necessary 
to  provide  ideas  and  simple  apprehensions.  This  is  true  of  the  natural  judgments  of 
sensation,  consciousness,  as  wcU  as  of  the  relations  which  are  involved  in  the  act  of 
judgment  itself.  That  Common  sense  is  a particular  description  of  judgment,  is  ob- 
vious from  the  use  of  the  term  by  many  writers.  It  follows  from  this  corrected  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  judgment,  that  all  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas.  Immediate  knowledge  cannot  bo  thus  defined.  Some  judg- 
ments are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  intuitions.  Such  are  termed  axioms,  first 
principles,  principles  of  common  sense,  self-evident  truths.  All  knowledge  obtained  by 
reasoning  must  be  built  upon  first  principles.  Some  of  these  are  certain,  others  are 
probable  only.  It  is  important  and  practicable  to  determine  these  principles — for,  first, 
every  man  is  a competent  judge  of  them ; second,  opinions  which  contradict  first 
principles  are  not  merely  false,  they  are  also  absurd.  The  consent  of  men  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  is  of  great  authority  in  establishing  them.  Opinions  that  appear  very 
early  and  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life  are  to  bo  received  as  first 
principles.  These  first  principles  are  of  two  classes  : the  first  principles  of  contingent 
truths,  and  the  first  principles  of  necessary  truths.'  Reid  enumerates  twelve  of  the  fir.«t 
class,  viz.  : Everything  exists  of  which  wc  are  conscious.  The  thoughts  of  which  I am 
conscious  are  the  thoughts  of  a being  called  myself,  etc.  The  things  which  I remem- 
ber did  really  happen.  Wc  may  be  certain  of  our  identity  as  far  as  wc  remember. 
The  things  which  we  perceive  exist,  and  are  what  we  perceive  them  to  be.  We  have 
some  power  over  our  actions  and  the  determinations  of  our  uiUs.  The  natural  faculties 
by  which  we  discriminate  truth  from  error  are  not  fallacious.  There  is  life  and  intel- 
ligence in  our  fellow-men.  Certain  features  and  gestures  indicate  certain  thoughts 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Human  testimony  naturally  awakens  confidence.  In 
respect  to  events  depending  on  human  volition,  there  is  a self-evident  probability, 
greater  or  less.  In  the  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  be  will  probably  bo  like  to 
what  has  been  in  similar  circumstances.  Necessary  truths  arc  grammatical,  logical, 
mathematical,  maxims  of  taste,  first  principles  of  morals  and  metaphysical  truths.  Of 
the  last,  three  are  conspicuous.  (1)  The  qualities  which  we  perceive  belong  to  a sub- 
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jcct  which  we  call  body;  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  belong  to  a subject  which 
we  call  mind.  (2)  Whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a cause  which  produced  it. 
(3)  Design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  marks 
or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect.  Next  follows  a brief  statement  of  criticism  of  the  received 
doctrines  in  respect  to  first  principles  ; also  a chapter  on  prejudices  and  the  causes  of 
error. 

, Essay  IV.  is  of  Reasoning,  which  is  allied  to  judgment  and  is  divided  into  probable 
and  demonstrative,  the  first  being  limited  to  truths  which  are  probable,  and  the 
second,  to  those  which  are  necessary.  So  far  as  in  morality  there  are  truths  which  arc 
neccssaiy  or  intuitive,  so  far  is  morality  capable  of  demonstration.  The  skeptical  dis- 
trust of  Reason  can  only  apply  to  Reasoning,  but  the  belief  in  first  principles  is  not  an 
act  of  the  reasoning  power.  Hume  is  in  error  in  asserting  that  our  reasonings  of 
causes  and  effects  are  derived  from  custom,  and  are  acts  of  the  sensitive  rather  than  the 
cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 

Of  Taste,  Essay  VIIL , Reid’s  doctrine  is  that,  like  one  of  the  senses,  it  is  founded  on 
an  internal  capacity  to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  coupled  with  the  pmver  of  judgment. 
The  qualities  in  objects  which  affect  this  sensibility  are  grouped  under  novelty,  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  Each  of  these  are  illustrated  at  length. 

§ 34.  The  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man  commence  with  an  Essay  on  Active 
Power  in  general.  The  conception  of  power,  like  other  original  conceptions,  cannot  bo 
defined,  but  we  may  assert  that  power  is  not  an  object  of  sense  or  consciousness,  as 
Locke  contends  and  Hume  denies.  W’e  have  only  a relative  notion  of  it.  It  requires  a 
subject  in  which  it  inheres.  Power  may  exist  and  not  be  exerted.  The  notion  of 
power  has  no  contrary.  After  criticizing  Locke’s  and  Hume’s  explanation  of  the  notion 
and  of  our  belief  in  it,  Reid  contends  that  ■powei  probably  belongs  only  to  beings  pos- 
sessed of  understanding  and  will ; aU  that  the  science  of  nature  investigates  is  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  powers  of  man  are  limited. 

The  will  is  appropriate  to  the  power  and  act  of  determining.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sensations,  affections  and  desries.  Every  act  of  will  must  have  an 
object.  It  must  concern  itself  immediately  with  some  act  of  a man’s  own,  believed  to 
be  within  our  power.  The  will  affects  the  acts  of  the  understanding  in  Attention,  De- 
liberation, and  Resolution  or  Purpose.  Some  acts  of  will  are  transient  and  others  per- 
manent. Nothing  is  virtuous  or  immoral  which  is  not  voluntary.  Virtue  in  habit 
consists  in  the  purpose. 

Principles  of  action  are  whatever  excites  to  action.  They  are  threefold : mechan- 
ical, animal  and  rational.  The  mechanical  principles  are  twofold : instincts  and  habits. 
Besides  the  commonly  accepted  instincts  there  are  instincts  of  belief,  as  in  testimony, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Habit  is  a facility  acquired  by  repetition. 
The  animal  principles  are  the  appetites  which  are  corporeal  in  their  occasion  and  are 
neither  social  nor  selfish — the  desires,  of  which  there  are  three  : the  desire  of  esteem,  of 
power  and  of  knowledge,  all  which  are  social ; the  benevolent  affections,  general  and 
special,  the  last  comprising  the  domestic,  the  grateful,  the  pitiful,  the  respectful,  the 
friendly  and  the  sexual,  and  public  spirit.  Of  the  malevolent  affections,  there  are 
two  : emulation  and  resentment.  All  these  become  passions  when  excessively  excited. 
Disposition  describes  a permanent  subjective  tendency  to  the  excitement  of  certain  of 
these  principles. 

The  Rational  Principles  of  action  are  such  as  imply  judgment.  There  are  two  ; a 
regard  for  our  good  upon  the  whole,  and  a regard  to  duty.  The  last  of  these  is 
groimded  ou  the  possession  of  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  the  Moral 
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Faculty,  by  which  we  distinguish  actions  as  right  and  wrong,  and  discern  the  First 
Principles  of  Morals,  attendant  upon  which  are  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and 
disapprobation.  Conscience  comes  into  maturity  by  gradual  growth.  It  is  peculiar  to 
man ; it  is  intended  as  a guide  ; it  is  both  an  active  and  an  intellectual  power. 

The  liberty  of  a moral  agent  is  a power  over  the  determinations  of  the  wiU.  It  sup- 
poses some  practical  judgment  or  Reason.  Necessity  is  the  want  of  such  moral  liberty. 
Liberty  is  used  in  three  senses;  1,  of  confinement  of  the  body  ; 3,  of  obligation  from 
law ; 3,  as  opposed  to  necessity  as  defined.  This  is  conceivable  because  every  man 
knows  that  he  possesses  it.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  action  and  active  power,  are 
used  in  more  than  one  meaning,  and  hence  are  used  ambiguously  when  applied  to 
material  and  spiritual  agents. 

Necessity  is  not  proved  by  the  influence  of  motives,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  existence  of  motives  compels  to  n particular  determination.  The  arguments  for  the 
fact  of  Liberty  are  : (1)  We  are  naturally  convinced  that  we  act  freely.  (2)  The  fact 
of  moral  responsibility  implies  it.  (3)  Liberty  is  essential  to  the  deliberate  choice 
and  execution  of  plans  that  are  ddiberatdy  chosen.  Against  Liberty  it  is  urged.  A, 
that  liberty  of  determination  is  impossible,  because,  (1)  there  must  be  a sufficient  rea- 
son for  every  existence  and  every  event ; and  (3)  because  it  would  imply  that  an  event 
may  occur  without  a cause.  B.  It  would  be  hurtful  to  man.  C.  Man  has  no  such 
liberty,  because  every  human  action  is  foreseen.  But  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
does  not  involve  necessity.  It  should  be  granted  that  foreknowledge  of  contingent 
events  is  impossible  for  man,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  impossible  for  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  scheme  of  necessity  God  is  made  the  author  of  sin. 

The  first  Principles  of  Morals  relate.  A,  to  virtue  in  general.  B,  to  the  different 
branches  of  virtue.  C,  to  the  comparison  of  vii-tues.  The  first  are,  some  things  in 
human  conduct  meri  t approbation  and  praise,  others  blame  and  punishment.  That  which 
is  involuntary  deserves  neither.  What  is  necessary  cannot  be  the  object  of  praise  or 
blame.  Men  are  culpable  for  omitting  as  well  as  for  performing  acts.  We  ought  to 
use  the  best  means  to  learn  our  duty.  We  ought  to  fortify  ourselves  against  temptation. 
The  second  are,  we  ought  to  prefer  a greater  to  a less  good.  We  should  follow  the  in- 
tuitions of  nature.  No  man  is  bom  for  himself  only.  AVe  ought  to  act  towards 
another  as  we  should  wish  him  to  act  towards  us.  Veneration  and  submission  to  God 
are  obligatory  on  all.  Of  the  third  class  are,  unmerited  generosity  should  be  secondary 
to  gratitude,  and  both  to  justice.  Unmerited  beneficence  should  yield  to  compassion 
to  the  miserable.  External  acts  of  piety  to  works  of  mercy.  An  act  deserving  moral 
approbation  must  be  believed  by  the  agent  to  be  morally  good.  Justice  and  its  obli- 
gations are  naturally  approved  as  morally  good — and  are  not  the  results  of  artificial 
arrangements.  These  positions  are  against  Hume.  Moral  approbation  is  an  act  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  feeling. 

P.  S.  Associated  with  Reid’s  name  and  influence  were  James  Oswald  and  James 
Beattie.  The  writings  of  both  were  popular  rather  than  phflosophical,  but  they  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  against  the  religious  and  philosophical  skepticism  of  the 
times. 

James  Osw'ald,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Dunnet,  Scotland,  where  he  was  established  as  a 
clergyman  in  1727.  Removed  to  Methven,  in  Perthshire,  1750.  Died  in  1793.  He 
published  An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Religion — 2d  ed.  17G8,  and  also 
some  theological  works. 

James  Beattie,  LL.D.,  1735-1803.  Marisch.  CoU.,  Aberdeen,  1760,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic.  1770,  published  Essay  on  Truth,  which  was  immensely 
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popular,  goiiig  tiirougb  four  editions  in  five  years.  In  1790,  Elements  of  Moral  Science, 
Vol.  I.,  and  1793,  Vol.  II.  of  the  same. 

The  Essay  on  Truth  was  ^vritten  with  great  spirit,  not  to  say  with  some  asperity  of 
criticism.  It  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  defence  of  a Moral  Faculty.  It  fails  in  the 
highest  accuracy  of  discrimination  and  statement.  Both  Beattie  and  Oswald  were  as- 
sociated mth  Reid  in  Priestley’s  “ Examination  of  Dr.  Reid’s  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  Dr.  Beattie’s  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Os- 
wald’s Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Religion.  Lend.,  1774.” 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice  two  English  writers  who  expressed  their  decided 
dissent  from  the  principles  of  Locke,  viz.  : Richard  Price  and  James  Harris.  Richard 
Price,  D.D. , 1723-1791,  was  theologian,  publicist,  and  metaphysician,  and  in  each  of  these 
capacities  was  a man  of  distinguished  ability  and  commanding  influence.  He  published, 
in  1758,  A Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  DiflSculties  in  Morals,  in  which  he 
reviews  the  intellectual  or  intuitional  theory  of  moral  obligation,  and  in  so  doing  ex- 
pressed his  positive  dissent  from  the  fundamental  position  of  Locke,  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  that  time,  viz.,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection. 
In  this  ho  anticipates  Reid  and  Kant.  His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  Mate- 
rialism and  Philosophical  Necessity  was  published  in  1778,  and  is  in  every  respect  sig- 
nificant. 

James  Harris,  1709-1780.  Anephew  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Wad.  Coll.,  Oxford,  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  also  Secretary  of  the  Queen,  published 
several  treatises,  and  in  1750,  Hermes ; or,  a Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Lan- 
guage and  Universal  Grammar,  in  which  the  most  decided  dissent  is  expressed  from 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  Locke.  This  treatise  passed  through  several  editions — 
1751,  ’71,  ’75,  1806.  Harris’  collected  works  were  published  in  1801,  2 vols.  4to ; 1803, 
5 vols.  8vo. 

We  should  not  wholly  overlook  James  Burnet,  Lord  Monboddo,  1714-1799,  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  Groningen,  in  Holland  ; published  Ancient  Metaphysics  or  the 
Science  of  Universals,  with  an  examination  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Philosophy. 
Edin.,  1779-99,  6 vols.  4to,  which  found  only  here  and  there  a reader. 

With  Burnet  may  be  connected  also  Thomas  Taylor,  “ the  Platonist,”  1758-1835, 
who  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  other  philosophers  so  painfully  for 
himself  and  his  readers. 


CHAPTER  VI. — The  Scottish  School,  Continhed. 


DUGALD  STEWART,  THOMAS  BROWN,  AND  SIR  .TAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

§ 35.  Dugald  Stewart,  son  of  Rev.  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Edinburgh,  horn  ISTovember  22,  1753  ; 
educated  at  University  of  Edinburgh,  also  at  Glasgow,  1771-2  ; elected 
suceessor  to  his  father,  1785,  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  as 
successor  to  Adam  Ferguson ; * in  1810  relinquished  active  duties  ; 
died  June  11, 1828. 


• ProL  Adam  Ferguson,  172'I-1816.  Professor  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  17(H ; Author  of  An 
on  tho  History  of  Civil  Society,  Edinburgh,  1707— sovoral  editions.  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy 
Edinburgh,  1709.  History  of  tho  lloiuan  Republic,  17ba.  ’ 
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Dugald  Stewavt  followed  Reid  very  closely  in  his  methods  of 
analysis  and  his  accumulation  of  the  discriminated  facts  of  experience, 
but  went  far  beyond  lain  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  his  philosophi- 
cal principles  and  method.  lie  illustrated  his  opinions  from  a very 
wide  range  of  reading,  which,  if  it  was  not  in 'the  eminent  sense 
learned  and  profound,  was  careful  and  comprehensive,  and  never  failed 
to  set  them  forth  in  an  elaborate  and  elegant  diction.  In  his  lectures  he 
is  said  to  have  been  eminently  attractive  and  eloquent.  These  lectures 
attracted  many  pupils  from  the  Continent  and  America,  and  excited 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  philosophical  investigations,  and  did  much 
to  awaken  nobler  ideals  and  a more  spiritual  and  ethical  faith  in  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  The  reaction  which  was  awakened  in  France 
by  the  influence  of  Reid  upon  Royer-Collard  was  furthered  by  the 
influence  of  Stewart’s  writings  upon  Prevost  and  JoufFroy.  Indeed, 
we  may  confldently  assert  that  the  so-called  eclectic  school  of  Cousin 
rests  upon  the  elements  and  influences  which  were  largely  furnished  by 
the  Scottish  philosophers.  Says  Lord  Cockburn : “ Dugald  Stewart 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  didactic  orators.  Flad  he  lived  in  ancient 
times,  his  memory  would  have  descended  to  us  as  that  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  eloquent  sages.  Flourishing  in  an  age  which  re- 
qirired  all  the  dignity  of  morals  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  physi- 
cal pursuits  and  political  convulsions,  he  has  exalted  the  character  of 
his  countiy  and  generation.  No  intelligent  pupil  of  his  ever  ceased 
to  respect  philosophy  or  was  ever  false  to  his  principles  without  feel- 
ing the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  the  morality  which 
Stewart  taught  him.” 

Prof.  Veitch  says  of  him:  “Among  Scottish  philosophers  Mr. 

Stewart  stands  pi-e-eminently  out  as  a psychological  observer.  On 
questions  properly  metaphysical  he  has  left  little  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  his  own.  The  field  within  wliich  he  labored  u as 
that  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  intellectual,  moral,  and  cestheti- 
cal,  as  these  appear  under  the  modifications  imposed  on  them  by  the 
general  circumstances  of  human  life — education  and  society.  In 
careful,  delicate,  and  original  observations  within  this  sphere  he  has 
seldom  been  equalled.” 

Stewart’s  contributions  to  psychology  are  abundant  and  various, 
and  they  give  the  principal  charm  and  value  to  his  writings.  The  value 
and  extent  of  his  contributions  of  this  description  is  less  obvious,  from 
the  circumstance  that  his  psychological  writings  appear  more  fre- 
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quently  in  tlie  form  of  comments  on  the  opinions  of  others  than  as  liis 
o^vn  observations  and  conclusions. 

He  recognizes  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  Association  far  more 
distinctly  than  Eeid  had  done,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  resolve  our  belief 
in  the  extension  of  colored  visibilia  into  “ an  inseparable  association.” 
In  this  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  extended  application  of  the 
associational  power  to  the  solution  of  psychical  phenomena  which  was 
adopted  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

In  metaphysics,  while  Stewart  followed  Eeid  in  general,  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  phrases,  “ the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,”  and  “ Meta- 
physical Axioms  ;”  “ the  F undamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,”  and 
“ the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.”  Among  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  material  bodies  he  distinguishes  (Phil.  Essays)  the  “ mathemati- 
cal affections,”  and  recognizes  the  truth  that  these  imply  the  existence 
of  space  and  time. 

In  respect  to  causation  and  the  principle  of  causality  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  relation  or  notion, 
he  agrees  with  Hume,  though  he  dissents  from  the  conclusions  which 
Hume  derives  from  this  deflnition.  In  this  he  prepares  the  way  for 
the  more  explicit  adoption  of  the  views  of  Hume  by  Dr.  Brown,  cf.  pp. 
409-411,  below.  (The  Hews  of  Stewart  may  be  foimd  in  Elements^ 
vol.  I.,  ch.  1,  § 2,  and  Hote  c.  Yol  II.,  ch.  4,_§  1,  and  Hote  o.  Also 
App.,  p.  417,  sqq.  Yol.  III.  of  Collected  Works.  Compare  in  contrast 
the  views  of  Eeid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  iv.,  chap,  ix.) 

As  an  historian  of  pliilosophy  Stewart  is  elegant  rather  than  erudite, 
although  his  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
contains  many  just  observations  and  much  curious  knowledge.  He 
barely  recognized  the  existence  of  the  School  of  Kant,  the  terminol- 
ogy of  which  offended  his  taste,  if  it  did  not  somewhat  perplex  his 
understanding. 

§ 30.  In  1792  Stewait  published  Elements  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol. 
1 ; vol.  2,  in  1814;  both  in  several  editions  ; vol.  3,  with  additions  to  vol.  1,  in  1827  ; 
Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1793  he  published  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in 
many  editions,  in  1795,  Dr.  Adam  Smith’s  Essays,  with  account  of  his  life  and  writings ; 
in  1801,  Account  of  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Robertson,  D.D.  ; in  1803,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D. ; in  1805,  A Short  Statement  of  Some  Important 
Facts  relative  to  the  late  Election  of  a Mathematical  Professor  [Leslie] , etc. ; in  1806, 
Postscript  to  the  same  ; in  1810,  Philosophical  Essays;  in  1812,  Some  Account  of  a 
Boy  Born  Bh'nd ; in  1815,  Part  I.  of  A General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe; 
(Part  II.,  1821),  prefixed  to 'the  supplement  to  the  4th  and  5th  edition  of  the  Ency- 
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clopedia  Britannica,  also  separately,  Edin.  1821,  Bost.  1822;  in  1828,  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  2 vols.,  8vo,  Edin.,  Bost.,  1828,  2 vols.  in  French, 
by  Dr.  L.  Simon,  1834.  Complete  works,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  7 vols.,  1829,  also  1831. 
The  collected  works  with  additions  and  memoir  by  Sir  WUlam  Hamilton,  10  vols. 
11th  in  preparation.  1854-58,  Edin. 

The  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vols.  1,  2,  3 (II. , III. , IV. , Collected  works) — pub- 
lished respectively  in  1792, 1814,  1827 — contain  Stewart’s  most  important  psychological 
observations,  and  to  a large  extent  his  ablest  metaphysical  disquisitions.  As  these  vol- 
umes appeared  at  intervals  somewhat  remote  from  one  another,  they  also  furnish  much 
instructive  information  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  psychology  and  philosophy  during 
Stewart’s  lifetime.  The  Introduction,  Vol.  I. , discusses  philosophy  in  general,  from  the 
Baconian  stand-point,  and  vindicates  the  application  of  the  experimental  or  inductive 
method  to  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  It  might  properly  be  called  an  apol- 
ogy for  philosophical  and  psychological  studies,  from  the  charge  of  being  necessarily 
metaphysical.  Stewart  contends  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  is  relative 
only  and  limited  to  their  so-called  attributes,  while  yet  a reflective  examination  of  the 
processes  and  principles  which  are  fundamental  to  aU  inductive  inquiries  must  be  of 
eminent  service  in  studying  the  laws  of  spirit.  His  treatment  of  ‘ ‘ External  Percep- 
tion ” is  limited  to  a few  comments  upon  the  errors  which  have  prevailed  among  phi- 
losophers and  the  explanation  of  these  errors.  His  own  doctrine  is  stated  almost 
within  a single  page,  and  seems  to  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  analy- 
ses of  Reid,  which  Stewart  implies  that  he  accepts  as  altogether  satisfactory.  Attention 
is  assumed  to  be  a familiar  experience  without  being  explained,  and  its  relations  to 
memory  only  are  discussed.  The  possibility  that  voluntary  actions  should  become  au- 
tomatic is  explained  by  the  law  of  association,  and  the  doctrine  is  advanced  that  we 
can  attend  to  no  more  than  one  object  at  a time.  Conception  is  employed  by  Stewart 
to  designate  the  object  of  the  representative  power  or  phantasy,  and  Stewart  main- 
tains that  there  never  can  be  such  an  object  without  the  momentary  belief  of  its  real 
existence.  Under  Abstraction,  Stewart  treats  of  the  formation  and  nature  of  general 
conceptions,  which  are  often  called  by  him  ideas,  and  treated  as  the  equivalent  to  the 
ideas  of  the  ancient  schools.  Stewart  is  himself  a concept! onalist.  In  Chapter  V.  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  Stewart  goes  far  beyond  Reid,  finding  in  Hume  the  ablest  ex- 
pounder of  the  laws  of  association,  but  notices  that  our  associations  are  not  confined 
to  the  three  relations  recognized  by  Hume,  but  rest  upon  every  possible  relation.  He 
discusses  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  its  trains  of  association,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain,  by  means  of  prevalent  association,  the  phenomena  of  wit,  rhyming, 
poetical  fancy,  invention,  dreaming,  and  adds  an  extended  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  habits  of  association  upon  speculative  conclusions,  judgments  of  taste,  and  morality. 
Memory  and  imagination  are  both  treated  with  great  fulness  of  practical  illustration. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Elements  treats  of  three  principal  topics : Reason  and  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,  Reasoning  and  Deductive  Evidence,  and  The  Ex- 
perimental or  Inductive  Logic.  In  these  discussions  Stewart  proves  himself  to  bo  an 
able  and  acute  metaphysician  in  spite  of  himself,  treating  as  he  does,  of  the  d priori 
elements  or  conditions  of  all  scientific  knowledge.  The  views  expressed  are  in  general 
the  same  as  those  of  Reid,  but  with  greater  exactness  of  statement  and  nicety  of  discri- 
mination. The  essential  differences  between  several  classes  of  the  so-called  principles 
of  common  sense,  the  ambiguity  and  consequent  infelicity  of  the  appellation,  and  the 
great  variety  of  distinct  processes  which  are  indiscriminately  huddled  together,  not 
only  by  popular  writers,  but  by  the  most  careful  philosophers,  under  the  designations 
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of  reason  and  reasoning,  these  are  all  commented  on  mth  no  little  acuteness,  making 
the  volume  a valuable  contribution  to  philosophy.  One  serious  defect  in  it  is  not  to 
be  disguised  or  overlooked:  Stewart  had  not  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He  had  not 
the  confidence  in  the  distinctions  which  he  made,  and  m the  principles  on  which  he 
proposed  to  build  them  up  into  a consistent  system,  nor  did  he  follow  them  out  in  their 
minute  and  ramified  applications.  He  was  characteristically  cautious  of  what  he 
considered  excessive  refinement  and  broad  generalizations.  For  a metaphysical  phi- 
losopher he  was  afraid  of  what  he  styled  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics  when  stated 
into  forms  too  refined  to  be  readily  apprehended  by  men  of  general  culture  in  the  scho- 
lastic language  of  absttact  terminology.  He  preferred  to  concern  himself  -ttuth  the 
application  of  his  principles  to  special  cases,  and  the  illustration  of  them  by  concrete 
examples.  The  third  volume  of  the  Elements  consists  of  a disquisition  upon  language 
in  general,  and  its  relations  to  thought,  upon  the  Principle  or  Law  of  Sympathetic  Imi- 
tation, and  upon  the  several  varieties  of  intellectual  character  as  exemplified  in  the 
metaphysician,  the  mathematician,  the  poet,  and  the  sexes ; also  a comparison  between 
the  faculties  of  man  and  those  of  the  lower  animals,  with  a very  curious  and  valuable 
Appendix  concerning  James  Mitchell,  a boy  bom  deaf  and  blind. 

§37.  The  Philosophical  Essays,  originally  published  in  1810,  4to,  afterwards  1816, 
1818,  8vo,  are  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  of  Stewart  to  philosophy  proper. 
The  Preliminary  Dissertation  treats  of  prevalent  errors  in  respect  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  among  which  he  criticises  the  physiological  theories  of  Hartley,  Bentham, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin  (the  elder),  and  vindicates  for  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  a place 
among  investigations  properly  philosophical.  The  first  essay.  Part  I. , treats  with  great 
critical  ability  of  the  defects  in  Locke’s  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  sho^ving 
that  the  applications  made  of  his  theory  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  were  entirely  legitimate 
and  logical.  The  second  essay  treats  with  equal  ability  of  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  material  world.  In  this  essay  Stewart  introduces  his 
\-iew  of  the  mathematical  affections  of  matter.  In  the  third  he  treats  of  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  Locke’s  authority  upon  the  French  illuminati  and  encyclopedists.  In  the 
fourth  he  discusses  the  theories  of  Hartley,  Priestley  and  Darwin  ; and  in  the  fifth  he 
treats  of  the  argument  for  materialism  supposed  by  Home  Tooke  to  be  furnished  from 
the  etymological  significations  of  many  words.  Part  II.  contains  four  essays  relative 
to  matters  of  taste  ; 1.  On  the  beautiful ; 2.  On  the  sublime ; 3.  On  the  [faculty  or  habit] 
of  taste  ; 4.  On  the  culture  of  certain  intellectual  habits  connected  with  the  first  ele- 
ments of  taste.  These  essays  in  respect  to  principle  and  illustrations  follow  in  the 
line  of  Burke,  Price  and  Alison,  the  last  of  whom  explains  the  Eesthethic  emotions  by 
the  operation  of  the  associative  power. 

§ 38.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  first  published  in  1828, 
contains  a psychological  analysis  of  the  emotions,  Stewart’s  theory  of  the  moral  faculty 
!ind  of  the  wiU,  wth  some  contributions  to  natural  theology.  He  follows  the  views 
of  Held  very  closely  upon  all  these  topics,  although  his  analysis  is  more  refined  and 
exact,  and  his  critical  and  philosophical  discussions  of  metaphysical  questions  are  more 
various  and  learned.  The  treatise  deserves  greater  consideration  because  there  are  so 
few  treatises  in  the  English  language  that  treat  of  the  emotions.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  defect  that  is  universal  in  the  writings  of  Stewart,  rather  discoursing  of  the 
opinions  of  others  than  defining  and  defending  his  own.  It  abounds  in  interesting 
matter,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Stewart’s  works.  The  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy  since  the  Revival  of  Letters 
in  Europe,  Part  I.,  1815— Part  II.,  1821 — is  very  incomplete  .and  unequal.  The  portion 
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most  thoroughly  elaborated  is  that  on  Locke  and  Leibnitz.  His  remarks  on  the  Scot- 
tish school  of  metaphysicians  are  acute  and  valuable.  His  notice  of  Kant’s  philosophy 
is  chiefly  instructive  as  it  shows  how  inadequately  the  reach  and  import  of  the  critical 
philosophy  was  appreciated  by  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  and  critics  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1855  in  the 
Collected  Works  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  were  printed  from  the  earlier  MS. 
notes  of  the  author,  with  additions  from  the  notes  of  those  of  his  pupils.  They  fill  two 
volumes  and  foUow  in  general  the  topics  and  modes  of  discussion  of  the  school  of  Adam 
Smith.  The  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  and  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  have  been  extensively  used  as  text-books  in  their  original 
and  abridged  forms  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

P.  S. — A critic  of  Stewart  in  particular,  and  of  the  other  Scottish  philosophers  in 
general,  deserves  to  be  named — John  Feam,  resident  in  London  for  some  years,  and  a 
man  of  much  acuteness  and  orig^ality,  though  his  life  remains  to  be  written. 
His  works  are  as  follows  : An  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,  1811,  4to;  An  Essay 
on  Immortality,  1814 ; A Eeview  of  the  First  Principles  of  Berkeley,  Reid,  and 
Stewart,  1813,  4to ; An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Faith,  1815 ; On  Primary  Vision, 
1815,  8vo ; A Letter  to  Professor  Stewart  on  the  Objects  of  General  Terms,  1817 ; First 
Lines  of  the  Human  Mind,  1820,  8vo,  cf.  Monthly  Review,  Feb.,  1822  ; Rationale  of 
Laws  of  Cerebral  Vision,  uulh  supplements,  1830,  ’32. 

§ 39.  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  born  at  Kirkmabreck,  Scotland,  1778. 
Student  of  Law,  then  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  M.D.,  1803.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  with  Dugald  Stewart  in  Moral  Philosophy,  1810.  Died 
1820. 

He  w^as  distinguished  as  an  author  in  other  departments  than  phi- 
losophy. At  the  age  of  18  he  published  an  able  criticism,  or  “ Obser- 
vations on  the  Zoonomia  of  E.  Darwin,”  and  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  various  poetical  compositions.  In  1804,  Edinburgh,  he  gave  to 
the  public  An  Inquiry  into  the  Eelation  of  Cause  and  Effect.  2d  ed., 
1806.  3d,  with  additions,  1818.  After  his  death.  Lectures  on  the 
Philosoiffiy  of  the  Human  Mind.  1820,  4 vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh. 
Compare  Accounts  of  the  Life  and  Writiugs  of  Thomas  Bro^vn,  M.D., 
by  David  Welch,  Edinburgh,  1825. 

Dr.  Brown  was  distinguished  for  acute  and  subtle  analysis  and 
eloquent  exposition.  Ilis  “ Inquiry,”  etc.,  was  his  most  elaborate  work, 
and  is  mitten  in  an  eloquent  but  sober  diction.  His  Lectures  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered  to 
his  classes.  They  were  designed  for  a somewhat  miscellaneous  and 
susceptible  audience,  which  was  ready  to  respond  to  brilliant  rhetori- 
cal cj^ibitions.  Being  composed  by  a miter  distinguished  for  a lux- 
uriant imagination  no  less  than  for  philosophical  acuteness,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  tlieir  diction  should  be  diffuse  and  ornate,  and  that 
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they  abound  in  original  passages  of  splendid  declamation  as  well  as 
111  copious  extracts  from  eminent  writers.  The  effect  of  these  lectures 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  author  was  very  decided,  and  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  subsequent  speculation  of  some  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  set  forth  so  impressively  has  been  most  manifest. 
Brown  retains  the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  that  there 
are  certain  original  intuitions  which  in  a system  of  knowledge  take 
the  place  of  unproved  first  principles.  Such  are  the  belief  in  causa- 
tion and  “the  irresistible  feeling  of  identity”  of  the  self,  or  soul.  He  con- 
tends that  the  Scottish  philosophers  extended  far  too  widely  the  num- 
ber of  their  first  principles,  and  he  followed  the  example  of  Stewart, 
of  resolving  into  frequent  and  inseparable  associations  many  beliefs 
which  had  been  considered  as  original  and  incapable  of  analysis.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  consciousness  which  had  been  accepted  by  Reid 
and  Stewart,  and  in  this  was  followed  by  Hamilton,  at  least  in  part.  He 
contemplates  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  successive  states,  which  he 
usually  designates  as  feelings,  and  by  introducing  this  appellation  he 
practically  set  aside  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  belief  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sensation  and  emotion  on  the  other.  The  term  sug- 
gestion, which  had  been  used  by  Berkeley  and  Reid  in  a special  meta- 
physical meaning  of  d priori  atfirmation,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  association,  he  first  limits  to  the  last  in  what  he  calls  simjylc 
suggestion,  and  then  enlarges  it  as  relative  suggestion,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  processes  in  wliicli  comparison  or  judgment  is  involved,  and  thus 
provides,  in  a way  of  his  own,  for  the  suggestion — i.  e.,  the  relative  sug- 
gestion, of  Toeing,  self,  space,  and  time.  But  comparison  and  all  the 
forms  of  relative  suggestion  are  &i\W  feelings  of  likeness  and  unlikeness, 
etc.,  etc.  Brown’s  analysis  of  the  processes  of  sense-perception  is  acute 
and  subtle ; and  he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  muscular  sense, 
not  only  for  the  special  sensations  which  it  gives,  but  also  for  its  sup- 
posed significance  in  the  generation  of  the  relations  of  externality  and  of 
extension.  His  views  of  the  generation  or  origination  of  the  relations 
of  space  by  the  means  of  relations  of  time,  and  of  externality  as  the 
joint  products  of  the  muscular  sensations  and  causality — i.  e.,  of  uni- 
fonn  succession — are  not  unlike  those  of  the  school  of  Herbart.  and 
have  been  reproduced  in  part  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

In  respect  to  causation,  he  agrees  with  Hume,  that  the  relation 
itself  is  resolved  into  invariable  succession,  but  resists  entirely  his 
resolution  of  our  belief  in  its  universal  presence  into  customary  asso- 
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ciations,  contending  that  the  belief  is  a first  truth  or  intuitive  belief. 
In  his  analyses  of  psychological  phenomena,  he  makes  a more  liberal  use 
than  Stewart  of  the  associative  power ; and  the  influence  of  Brown’s 
terminology  and  of  his  methods  and  conclusions  has  been  potent  in  the 
formation  and  consolidation  of  the  Associational  Psychology — repre- 
sented by  J.  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill,  Alexander  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Brown’s  philosophy  is  characterized  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  as  “ an 
open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Reid.”  He  openly  disputed  the 
merit  of  Reid  as  to  his  supposed  exi^osure  and  refutation  of  the  ideal 
theories  of  sense-perception ; he  limited  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
association,  in  evohdng  apparently  simple  and  indecomposable  j)roducts 
from  manifold  elements  of  experience  and  feeling.  In  these  particulars, 
his  teachings  and  influence  differ  from  those  of  Reid — cf.  Hamilton’s 
Discussions,  etc.,  II.,  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  Edinburgh  Be- 
vieio,  Vol.  53,  Ho.  103. 

§ 40.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  appears  in  its  modified  and 
completed  form  in  the  third  edition  in  1818.  The  first  edition,  1804,  was  Mmited  to  an 
examination  into  the  theory  of  Hume.  The  second,  1800,  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  the  correct  theory  and  its  applications.  The  third  edition  is  divided  into  4 Parts  : 
1st,  On  the  Real  Import  of  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  in  which  a cause  is  defined 
as  “ that  which  immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  which  existing  at  any  time  in 
similar  circumstances  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always,  immediately  followed  by  a 
similar  change.”  Bro\vn  justifies  this  definition  by  considering  all  the  classes  of 
events  to  which  the  appellation  is  applied,  whether  these  events  are  bodily  or  mentaL 
Among  the  latter,  special  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  volitions,  and  Brown  in 
analyzing  the  volitions  is  led  to  resolve  them  into  permanent  and  prevailing  desires 
consequent  upon  deliberation.  Part  2d  treats  of  the  sources  of  delusion  with 
respect  to  this  relation.  The  author  first  asserts  that  substances  are  nothing  diverse 
from  their  qualities,  although  we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  two  as  diverse.  Language 
by  its  metaphors  increases  the  illusion,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  hand  of  connection 
between  cause  and  effect.  The  conception  of  power  as  latent  is  next  noticed. 
The  exercise  of  power  is,  in  fact,  only  a name  for  the  presence  of  certain  antecedent 
circumstances.  Our  senses  are  so  imperfect  as  to  fail  to  reveal  many  of  these  circum- 
stances. Part  3 discusses  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  belief  of  the  relation  arises. 
Experience  is  the  first  named,  the  author  contending  that  only  after  the  experi- 
ence of  an  antecedence  and  succession  of  two  events  does  the  belief  occur — that  one 
event  is  the  cause  of  another.  This  belief  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning,  nor  does  it 
proceed  from  the  d priori  axiom  of  the  mifficient  reason  or  any  other  axiom  which  ex- 
presses independent  certainty  concerning  the  physical  forces.  Part  4 is  devoted 
to  Mr.  Hume’s  theory  of  our  belief  of  this  relation.  He  notices  first  the  relation  of 
Hume’s  special  theory  of  causation  to  his  general  theory  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to 
impressions.  He  next  inquires  why  frequent  experiences  seem  to  be  necessary  to  ground 
the  belief  in  a special  connection  of  two  events  as  emrse  and  effect.  To  this  question 
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he  replies  that  they  are  necessary  only  to  enable  us  to  separate  tho  events  from  all 
superfluous  circumstances  ; and  that  customary  occurrence,  which  Hume  contends  is  the 
only  explanation  of  the  belief,  is  only  necessary  to  enable  us  to  effect  this  separation. 
But  the  way  in  which  this  customary  occurrence  contributes  to  this  belief  is  not 
by  effecting  a ready  transition  from  one  idea  to  another,  as  Hume  contends. 

Next,  Dr.  Brown  seeks  to  show  that  Dr.  Eeid  errs  in  accepting  Hume’s  idea 
of  power,  viz. , that  of  invariable  antecedence ; while  Dr.  Eeid  is  right  in  ascribing 
the  belief  in  this  necessary  connection  to  an  intuitive  principle.  He  concludes  with  an 
argument  and  with  notes,  to  show  that  his  own  doctrine  of  causation  is  entirely  con- 
sistent mth  that  belief  in  God  and  the  possibility  of  miraculous  events,  both  of  which 
Hume  denies. 

§ 41.  The  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  hlind  contain  Dr.  Brown’s  psychological 
analyses,  as  given  in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Brown  was  a physician,  and  he  contemplated 
writing  a treatise  on  the  physiology  of  the  mind.  He  devotes  several  preliminary  lec- 
tures to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  appropriate  to  physical  inquiry.  He  then 
proceeds  to  inquire  how  far  the  same  methods  are  applicable  to  the  mind.  To  this 
question  he  answers : Of  mind  and  matter  our  knowledge  is  only  relative — i.e.,  we 
know  only  the  phenomena  of  either  ; of  the  essence  and  possible  capacities  of  either  we 
know  nothing.  “ Of  the  essence  of  the  mind  we  know  nothing  but  in  relation  to  Ihe 
states  or  feelings  that  form  or  have  formed  our  momentary  consciousness.”  But  yet 
“ it  is  the  same  individual  mind  which  in  intellectual  investigation  is  at  once  the  ob- 
ject and  the  observer.”  “ But  the  noble  endownnent  of  memory  with  which  the  Cre- 
ator has  blessed  us  solves  aU  the  mystery  of  this  singular  paradox”  By  this 
faculty  philosophy  is  possible  ; the  mind,  though  simple,  is  extended  and  multiplied,  the 
relation  of  thought  to  thought  becomes  possible,  and  we  class  the  phenomena  of  spirit 
as  we  do  tho  phenomena  of  matter.  In  Lecture  10,  the  author  observes,  that  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  we  ascribe  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  mind  to  one 
l^ermanent  subject.  Our  business  is  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  we  analyze 
the  phenomena  of  matter  ; but  there  is  a difference,  in  that  what  we  call  a complex 
phenomenon  of  the  mind  is  in  itself  indivisible.  In  Lecture  12  he  treats  of  con- 
sciousness as  equivalent  “ to  the  whole  series  of  states  of  the  mind,  whatever  the  in- 
dividual momentary  states  may  be,”  and  denies  that  there  is  a power  by  which  the 
mind  knows  its  owm  states,  or  that  to  this  power  the  name  of  consciousness  is  applied, 
as  is  implicitly  held  by  Locke  and  explicitly  by  Eeid  and  Stewart.  Tho  direct  ex- 
perience of  any  mental  state  again  does  not  imply  the  self  as  its  subject.  This 
comes  only  after  the  remembrance  of  several  states  “by  that  irresistible  law  of  our 
nature  which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity.”  This  belief  in  mental 
identity  is  defended  against  objections,  and  in  this  connection  the  doctrine  of  first 
truths,  or  truths  of  intuition  generally,  is  distinctly  emphasized.  Lecture  16  he  de- 
votes to  the  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  After  considering  and  criticising 
that  commonly  received,  viz.,  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  understanding 
and  will,  he  proposes  a division  into  external  and  internal  affections,  i.e.,  the  affections 
occasioned  by  external  agents  and  those  which  spring  from  th3  minds  over  activity. 
The  internal  affections  he  again  subdivides  into  the  intellectual  states  and  the  emo- 
tions. The  external  affections  also  include  those  which  are  commonly  termed  sensations. 
These  sensations  he  subjects  to  a special  analysis,  more  extended  and  apparently 
more  subtle  than  any  to  be  found  in  any  previous  English  psychology.  He  begins 
with  smell,  which  gives  sensation  only,  or  at  the  utmost,  a sensation,  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  a cause,  but  nothing  further — neither  externality  nor  extension.  The  same  is 
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true  of  hearing  and  taste.  The  belief  of  the  external  and  the  extended  world  he  limits 
to  touch  only.  In  analyzing  the  phenomena  of  this  sense,  he  groups  its  affections  into 
the  two  classes  of  resistance  and  extension. 

The  experience  of  resistance  he  ascribes,  not  to  the  tactual  experiences,  but  to  those 
of  the  muscular  sense.  But  even  these  would  be  regarded  as  purely  subjective,  did 
they  not  occur  in  a different  causal  (i.e.,  time)  order.  Such  a different  order  of  cause 
and  effects  might  be  conceived  in  the  act  of  stretching  the  arm,  with  or  without  pres- 
sure against  a resisting  object,  and  this  would  suggest  the  existence  of  an  object  differ- 
ing from  the  mind  itself — i.e.,  as  external.  Extension  is  analyzed  by  a resort  to  the 
relations  of  time — i.e.,  to  the  successive  experiences  of  the  muscular  and  other  sensa- 
tions. In  connection  with  this  analysis  he  considers — Lectures  2G,  7,— Reid’s  supposed 
confutation  of  the  Ideal  system  in  which  he  charges  him  with  ignorance  of  the  system 
as  originally  held  and  with  ignorance  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  (Of.  Hamilton’s 
refutation  of  this  critique.  Ed.  Review,  vol.  52,  No.  103.  Discussions,  II.)  Lectures 
27-8  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  Feelings  ascribed  to  Vision,  in  which  Brown  de- 
nies that  the  experience  of  visual  sensations  necessarily  suggests  extension  in  any  of  its 
relations,  but  contends  that  the  internal  and  apparently  inseparable  connection  of  the 
two  is  to  be  explained  by  the  process  of  association. 

I'he  Internal  Intellectual  states  of  the  mind.  Brown  holds,  are  “all  referable  to 
two  generic  susceptibilities — those  of  simple  suggestion  and  relative  suggestion.” 
Simple  suggestion  is  equivalent  to  association  as  usually  conceded.  Relative  sugges- 
tion occurs  on  the  perception  of  two  objects,  when  wo  have  a feeling  of  any  relation 
between  them.  The  laws  of  simple  suggestion  are  of  two  classes,  primary  and  second- 
ary. The  primary  laws  are  three,  viz. , Resemblance,  Contrast,  and  nearness  of  Place 
and  Time.  The  secondary  laws  are  those  which  respect  the  circumstances  which 
modify  the  action  of  the  simple  laws.  Of  these  there  arc  nine,  as  the  original  feel- 
ings are  (1)  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  (2)  more  or  less  lively,  (3)  more  or  Ic.ss 
often  present,  (4)  more  or  less  recent,  (5)  more  or  less  pure  from  mixture,  (6)  variable 
with  original  constitution,  7 do.  mth  temporary  emotion,  8 do.  with  changes  in  the 
body,  9 do.  with  previous  habits.  To  simple  suggestion  are  reduced  certain  supposed 
Faculties  of  the  mind,  as  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit. 

The  feelings  of  Edative  Suggestion  are  excited  by  objects  which  are  coexisting  and 
successive.  Objects  arc  really  co-existent  ns  those  which  arc  material,  and  seemingly 
such  as  the  mental.  To  both  belong  the  relations  of  position,  resemblance,  or  differ- 
ence, proportion,  degree,  and  compehension.  The  relation  of  resemblanco  explains 
the  possibility  of  general  notions,  and  of  classification,  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
Reasoning.  Bro'wn  professes  to  be  himself  a Conceptualist,  though  he  prefers  the  appella- 
tions Notionist  or  Relationist,  and  charges  against  the  Nominalist  that  he  overlooks  the 
relation  of  resemblance.  The  syllogistic  method  he  criticises  as  setting  up  what  is  a 
form  of  successful  proof  to  others  as  the  method  of  universal  investigation.  Reasoning 
is  but  a succession  of  judgments.  The  process  is  but  a series  of  relative  suggestions,  of 
which  the  subjects  are  mutually  related.  We  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars, 
when  these  mutual  relations  are  discerned,  as  truly  as  from  generals  to  particulars. 

The  Relations  of  succession,  when  they  are  invariable,  comprehend  all  that  wo  usually 
recognize  as  the  relations  of  causes  and  effects.  They  provide  for  all  the  judgments 
of  causality.  The  exclusive  occupation  of  the  mind  with  certain  relative  suggestions, 
is  the  same  with  the  process  usually  called  abstraction. 

The  next  class  of  internal  states  of  mind  are  the  emotions.  These  differ  from  the 
intellectual  feelings  “by  that  peculiar  vividness  of  feeling  which  every  one  under- 
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stands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  any  verbal  definition,”  etc.  The 
Emotions  are  classed  as  Immediate,  Retrospective,  and  Prospective.  The  immediate 
emotions  are  subdivided  into  those  which  do  not,  and  those  which  do,  involve  moral 
affections.  Under  the  first  arc  Cheerfulness  and  Melancholy,  Wonder  at  what  is  strange. 
Languor  at  what  is  tedious.  Beauty  and  Deformity,  Sublimity,  Ludicrousness.  Under 
the  second  are  feelings  distinctive  of  Vice  and  Virtue,  Love  and  Hate,  Sympathy,  Pride, 
and  Humility.  The  Retrospective  Emotions  having  relations  to  others  are  Anger  and 
Gratitude.  The  Retrospective  Emotions  which  have  reference  to  ourselves  are  Regret 
and  its  opposite,  and  Remorse  and  its  opposite. 

The  Prospective  Emotions  comprehend  the  desire  for  Continued  Existence,  the  de- 
sire of  Pleasure,  the  desire  of  Action,  the  desire  of  Society,  the  desire  of  Knowledge, 
the  desire  of  Power  in  the  two  forms  of  Ambition  and  of  Pow'er,  the  desire  of  the 
Affection  of  others,  the  desire  of  Glory,  the  desire  of  the  Happiness  of  others,  the  de- 
sire of  Evil  to  others. 

The  ethical  theory  of  Brown  starts  with  the  principle  that  moral  distinctions  are 
original — i.e.,  that  there  are  certain  feelings  which  are  followed  by  approbation  and 
the  opposite.  The  foresight  of  certain  actions  not  yet  performed  as  respectively  ap- 
provable  and  the  contrary  explains  the  sense  of  obligation ; when  we  think  of  such 
.actions  as  already  past,  we  conceive  of  them  as  having  merit. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Brown,  iucluding  his  original  classification  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  has  had  extensive  currency  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  George  Payne’s  Ele- 
ments of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  etc.,  London,  1828,  follows  Brown  very  closely.  John 
Young,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Mor.  Phil,  in  Belfast  (now  Queens)  College,  in  lectures  on  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy,  Glasgow,  1835,  conforms  somewhat  to  Brown’s  classification  and 
method  with  frequent  dissent.  Brown’s  lectures  at  one  time  were  very  extensively 
employed  as  a text-book  in  the  United  States,  in  an  extended  and  an  abridged  form 
(by  Prof.  Levi  Hodge  of  Harvard  University.  Bost.,  1827).  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  etc. , Portland,  1839,  and  many  subsequent  editions 
follow  in  part  Brown’s  classification.  The  influence  of  Brown  has  been  again  revived 
in  the  Associational  School,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 

Sir  James  Macldntosh,  17G5-1832,  was  distinguished  as  a publicist,  legislator, 
statesman,  historian,  critic,  essayist,  as  well  as  philosopher.  In  philosophy,  he  pub- 
lished a Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  chiefly  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries — first  iuEncyc.  Brit.,  1830,  and  subsequently  in  a separate  volume.  Am. 
cd.,  Phil.,  1832.  Also  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  1799.  Also,  two 
papers  in  the  Edinhurgh  Eei'ieic,  vols.  27  and  36,  on  Stewart’s  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion in  Encyc.  Brit. 

In  general,  Mackintosh  adopts  the  principles  and  accepts  the  analyses  of  the  Scot- 
tish school.  In  his  ethical  theory,  however,  he  was  largely  influenced  by  the  school  of 
Hartley.  UnlOre  Hartley,  however,  and  all  the  Utilitarians,  he  emphasizes  the  will  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  moral  sentiments,  and  ascribes  the 
universality  and  authority  of  these  sentiments  to  the  circumstance  that  these  senti- 
ments are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  will,  or  the  voluntary  dispositions  and  de- 
sires. With  this  as  a datum,  he  proceeds  to  build  up  the  conscience  as  a natural  and 
necessary  product  of  the  development  of  man’s  nature  as  trained  in  society,  and  as 
capable  of  forming  associations  so  inseparable  that  the  elements  united  shculd  give  no 
trace  of  their  origin  or  presence  in  the  new  formation.  He  insists  on  the  authority  of 
conscience  with  the  emphasis  of  Butler  and  of  Kant.  He  contends  that  Benevolence 
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is  the  universal  characteristic  of  human  virtue,  and  that  the  tendency  to  happiness  is 
the  foundation  of  its  excellence,  although  not  in  all  cases  the  criterion  by  which  wo 
may  judge  of  particular  actions. 

The  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  suggests  that  of  the  inimitable  Samuel  Parr, 
D.D.,  1747-1825,  whose  Spital  Sermon,  to  which  are  added  Notes— 1804,  4to— is  of 
some  speculative  and  critical  interest  in  the  history  of  ethics.  Dr.  Parr  also  prepared  for 
tho  press  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philosophers  of  the  last  Century,  which 
were  published  in  1837. 

CHAPTEE  VII. — ScoTTisn  Philosophy  Sull  PuimiEB  Modified. 

SIR  WHLIAM  HA^HLTON.  JAMES  FREDERICK  FERRIER. 

§ 4:3.  Sir  Williaivi  Hamilton,  Bart.,  born  at  Glasgow,  1788.  Ed.  at 
Glasgow  and  Oxford.  Called  to  the  Bar  1813.  Professor  of  Universal 
History  in  Edinburgh,  1821 — of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  1836.  Died 
in  1856.  Published  Essays  in  Edinburgh  lieview  on  Philosophy,  viz. : 
On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  October,  1829,  vol,  60. 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  October,  1830,  vol.  53.  On  Logic, 
recent  English  Treatises,  October  1832,  vol.  66.  On  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  July,  1835,  vol.  61 ; On  Idealism,  Arthur  Collier,  April,  1839, 
vol.  68.  As  Articles  on  Literature  and  Education,  collected  with 
notes  and  appendixes,  1852,  2d  ed.  1853.  Many  of  these  essays  have 
been  translated  into  French,  Math  biographical  and  critical  introduction 
by  W.  Peisse ; also  into  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto.  A selection  from  these 
discussions  v^as  republished  in  America,  -with  introduction  by  Robert 
Turnbull,  D.D.,  Hew  York,  1855.  From  the  discussions  and  the  notes, 
etc.,  attached  to  the  worlcs  of  Reid,  O.  "W.  Wight  edited  a volume.  The 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton ; Hew  York,  1853  ; 3d  ed.  1855. 
In  1846 — London  and  Edinburgh — Hamilton  published  the  v'orhs  of 
Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  fully  collected,  with  abundant  notes  and  supple- 
mentary dissertations — edition  not  finished  till  after  his  death — and 
in  part  from  his  papers,  1853.  Also,  in  1854:,  he  began  to  edit  the 
works  of  Dugald  SteAvart  in  eleven  volumes  (edition  not  complete  at 
his  death),  llamilton’s  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  were 
edited  after  his  death  bv  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  since  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  John  Veitch,  since  Professor  in  Glasgow,  London, 
and  Edinburgh,  1859-60,  also  Boston,  1859-60. 

These  Avorks  have  been  abridged  and  edited  for  schools,  viz.: — The 
Metaphysics,  by  Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  Cambridge,  1861.  The  Logic, 
by  Prof,  Henry  H.  Day,  Cincinnati  1863.  An  Outline  of  Sir 
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William’s  Philosophy:  a text-book  for  students,  -was  prepared  by 
Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray,  Boston,  1870. 

Cf.  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinhurghe.  By  John  Veitch,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Ehetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
AVilliam  Blackwood  & Sons,  1869. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  English  Philosophy  within  the  present  century.  His  influence  has 
been  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  pei-son  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  a fresh  interest  in  the  profoundest 
problems  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  careful  study  of  its  erudition  and 
history.  He  was  confessedly  the  most  learned  student  of  his  time.  Ho 
writer  had  so  comjiletely  mastered  the  works  of  the  Aristotelian  com- 
mentators, of  the  schoolmen  and  their  successors.  Ilis  erudition  was 
more  than  a dry  accumulation  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  past 
thinkers.  He  uniformly  studied  the  philosophies  of  the  past  in  the 
light  of  the  discussions  of  the  present,  and  saw  with  clear  and  compre- 
hensive insight  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  dissertations 
appended  to  his  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Reid  are  eminent  ex- 
amples of  his  comprehensive  and  sagacious  learning.  , He  was  also  an 
acute  critic.  The  critical  reviews,  published  as  discussions,  etc.,  as  -well 
as  the  foot-notes  upon  Reid,  are  examples  of  his  critical  sagacity.  But 
he  was  pre-eminently  a logician,  delighting  in  the  forms  of  the 
syllogism  and  in  the  history  of  all  logical  doctrines.  He  -n-as  also  inter- 
ested in  psychological  observations  and  in  metaphysical  analysis,  and 
pre-eminently  able  in  both.  « , 

§ 44.  In  Logic,  Hamilton  introduced  wLat  he  called  the  Quantification  of  . the  Predi- 
cate, the  design  of  which  was  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  of  the  conversion 
of  propositions.  This  change  involved  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  logical  notation,  which 
was  perfected  by  Hamilton,  and  has  been  introduced  or  noticed^in  many  subsequent 
treatises  on  Formal  Logic.  George  Boole,  Mathematical  Analy.sis  of  Logic ; Cambridge, 
1847  ; also  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  etc.  Lohdon  and  Cambridge,  18fi4. 
Also,  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought,  etc.,  etc.  By  WiUiam  Thomson, 
PeUow  and  Tutor,  afterwards  Provost  of  Queen’s  CoUege,  Oxford— now  Archbishop  of 
York,  1843-1849-1853,  etc.,  etc. ; also  T.  Spencer  Bayne’s  New  Analytic. 

In  1846,  Professor  Augustus  De  Morgan,  author  of  Formal  Logic,  etc.,  published  a 
statement  in  answer  to  an  assertion  made  by  Sir  ‘Wmiarn  Hamilton,  in  respect  to  his 
own  (Sir  'William’s)  originality  in  this  respect — to  which  Hamilton  published  a letter 

reply.  See  articles  in  The  Atheneum  for  1847,  also  in  Contanp.  Review  for  April 
1873.  ^ ' 

In  Psychology,  Hamilton  follows  in  general  the  method  and  the  terminology  of  Eeid. 
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He  was,  however,  in  respect  to  some  points,  very  largely  influenced  by  Kant.  Kant’s 
influence  over  him,  however,  varied  in  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  occasioned  some 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  opinion  in  his  works. 

The  phenomena  of  the  soul  were  divided  by  him  into  the  phenomena  of  Knowledge, 
the  phenomena  of  Feeling,  and  the  phenomena  of  Conation,  which  included  those  of  will 
and  desire.  The  cognitive  Faculties  he  divided  into  the  Presentative,  the  Conservative, 
the  Keproductive,  the  Representative,  the  Elaborative,  and  the  Regulative.  Conscious- 
ness is  defined  as  the  recognition  by  the  thinking  subject  of  its  o-wn  acts  and  affections. 
As  such,  it  is  actual  and  not  potential  knowledge,  it  is  immediate  and  not  mediate,  it 
implies' contrast,  judgment  and  memory.  But  Hamilton  agrees  ufith  Brown,  and  differs 
from  Reid  and  Stewart,  in  holding  that  there  is  no  faculty  of  consciousness  coordinate 
with  the  other  intellectual  powers.  He  however  divides  the  Presentative  Faculty  into 
External  Perception  and  Internal  Perception  or  Self-consciousness.  The  ofidoe  of  self- 
consciousness  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  spirit.  These  phe- 
nomena it  apprehends  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  of  Self. 

Although  Hamilton  uses  the  term  self-consciousness,  he  denies  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  we  have  any  direct  consciousness  of  the  ego  or  self.  Our  knowledge  of 
mind,  as  of  matter,  is  limited  to  its  phenomena.  The  reality — a being  to  which  these 
pertain — would  be  “suggested,”  in  the  language  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  by  these 
phenomena,  and  Hamilton  would  seem  to  agree  •nfith  them  in  thought,  if  not  in  termi- 
nology. 

By  External  Perception  we  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  or  of  the 
non-ego  under  the  form  of  Space.  External  Perception  consists  of  two  elements,  viz. , 
Sensation  and  Perception  proper,  which  are  contrasted  with  one  another  respectively  as 
feeling  and  knowledge,  and  which  coexist  and  energize  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other. 
By  the  first,  we  are  aware  of  certain  special  affections  of  the  soul  as  an  animated  or- 
ganism—by  the  second,  of  general  relations  under  which  this  organism  exists  as  ma- 
terial. The  direct  objects  of  perception  proper  are  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  the 
material  organism.  These  are  subdivided  into  the  three  classes  of  qualities  or  attri- 
butes of  matter,  viz. , the  primary,  the  secundo-primary,  and  the  secondary ; the  first 
being  percepts  proper,  the  second  being  percepts  proper  and  sensations  proper,  the 
third  being  sensations  proper.  By  the  first,  we  apprehend  matter  as  occupying  space 
and  contained  in  space,  involving  divisibility,  size  and  shape,  mobility  and  place.  The 
second  class  are  contained  under  the  category  of  resistance  or  pressure,  and  include 
gravity,  cohesion,  the  compressible  clastic,  and  relatively  movable  or  immovable.  The 
third  are  the  powers  to  produce  sensations  in  us. 

Of  this  Non-ego  we  have  a direct,  and  not  a representative  knowledge.  The  doctrine 
of  Representative  Perception  is  the  special  subject  of  criticism  and  refutation  by  Ham- 
ilton. The  various  forms  in  which  this  theory  has  been  held  were  collected  by  him 
with  exhaustive  erudition  and  arranged  in  a subtle  and  comprehensive  classification. 
Cf.  Ed.  Review,  No.  103 — Art.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  Discussions,  etc. 
Wojiks  of  Reid,  Dissertation  C,  Appendix,  also  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lectures  31-26. 
As  to  what  this  Non-ego  is,  whether  it  consists  of  phenomena  with  their  relations,  giv- 
ing the  so-called  Qualities  of  matter  only,  or  whether  it  also  includes  matter  as  a Being, 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  followers,  interpreters,  and  critics  of  Hamil- 
ton. His  most  friendly  interpreters  must  confess  that  his  language  has  been  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  principles  of  Kant,  and  usually  teaches  that  matter  is  in  itself 
nnlmmvn,  and  that,  BO  far  as  it  is  perceived,  it  is  perceived  only  in  its  relations 
to  the  sentient  and  percipient  mind.  Sec  Discussions,  App.  I.  B.  Phil,  of  Pcrcep- 
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tion.  Metaphysics,  Lectures  8-25.  Works  of  Keid,  Dissertation,  3.,  II.,  p.  8GG. 
C£.  Fichte  Zeitschrift,  vol.  27,  pp.  59-97.  Cf.  Burton  Scoto-Oxonian  Philosophy. 

The  Conservative  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  retention,  is  treated  by  Hamilton  as  a 
special  faculty,  for  the  reason  that  it,  as  he  asserts,  is  governed  by  laws  of  its  own, 
and  is  exerted  by  different  individuals  with  differing  energy.  Its  activity  is  out  of  con- 
sciousness, and  may  be  analogous  to  other  latent  modifications  of  the  soul’s  energy,  such 
as  must  be  assumed  to  explain  the  sense-perceptions.  These  modifications  do  not, 
however,  pertain  to  any  physical  or  physiologfioal  organ  of  memory.  The  reproductive 
or  resuscitative  faculty  is  the  power  by  which  one  thought  suggests  another  under  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  association.  These  laws  are  subjected  by  Hamilton  to  special 
historical  research  and  scientific  criticism.  Works  of  Reid,  Note  D**  and  D***  Met. 
Lees.  31-32.  All  these  laws  are  reduced  to  a single  law  or  principle,  viz.,  the  law  of  re- 
dintegration, according  to  which  parts  of  the  same  mental  state  tend  to  recall  one 
another.  To  this  law  Hamilton,  in  the  Dissertations,  adds  certain  relations  of  similar- 
ity and  contrast  as  not  covered  by  the  law  of  redintegration.  The  Representative 
power  is  not  clearly  defined  as  a third  generic  faculty,  but  is  treated  under  that  special 
modification  usually  recognized  as  the  Imagination,  the  creative  function  of  which  is 
limited  to  the  capacity  of  selection  and  combination,  and  the  dignity  of  which  is  made 
dependent  on  the  presence  and  interfusion  of  the  thought-power,  or  the  faculty  of  re- 
lations. Of  the  representative  power,  pure  and  simple,  he  treats  only  in  hazarding  the 
remark  that  to  every  representation  of  a sense-percept  the  activity  of  the  appropri- 
ate sense  organ  is  required  as  a condition. 

The  Elaborativo  Faculty  is  called  by  Hamilton  the  Faculty  of  Relations,  the 
Faculty  of  Comparison,  the  Discursive  Faculty,  and  the  Faculty  of  Thought.  It  begins 
with  comparison,  involving  a judgment  of  existence,  of  discrimination,  of  similarity, 
and  a collection  of  several  like  attributes ; upon  this,  classification  is  superinduced, 
giving  two  kinds  of  notions,  the  collective  and  the  abstract,  the  last  involving  two 
relations,  viz. , of  extension  and  comprehension.  The  product  is  the  Concept.  In 
respect  to  the  nature  of  this  product  Hamilton  ranks  himself  against  the  Realists  and 
the  extreme  Conceptualists  and  with  the  moderate  Nominalists,  such  as  Berkeley. 
Judgment  enters  into  all  the  cognitive  faculties,  but,  as  proper  to  the  Elaborative 
faculty,  it  involves  the  comparison  of  a partial  with  a total  conception  and  may  be  in  the 
line  of  extension  or  comprehension.  Reasoning  is  a double  comparison,  ig  which  two 
parts  and  wholes  mutually  related  are  compared.  It  is  either  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  is  respectively  Deduction  and  Induction. 
It  may  be  in  the  line  of  either  comprehension  or  extension.  The  only  Induction  which 
Hamilton  recognizes  is  what  he  calls  purely  logical  That  which  is  ordinarily  so  called 
he  rejects  as  Ulogical. 

The  Regulative  Faculty  is  the  faculty  of  d prwj'i  principles  or  relations.  It  is  called 
a faculty  by  courte^,  not  as  “a  proximate  cause  of  a definite  energy,  but  as  the 
source  of  necessary  cogmtions.  ” It  is  designated  by  various  names,  among  others  by 
the  appellation  common  sense.  To  the  justification  of  the  use  of  this  term  and  to  the 
vindication  of  common  sense  as  an  authority  in  Philosophy,  Hamilton  devotes  one  of 
the  ablest  and  the  most  learned  of  his  dissertations  in.  the  Appendix  to  the  works  of 
Deid  A.  The  essential  characters  of  the  original  cognitions  are  Incomprehensibility, 
Simplicity,  Neces.sity,and  absolute  Universality  and  comparative  Evidence  and  Certainty. 
The  characteristics  of  all  positive  knowledge  moreover  arc  two — Non-contradiction  and 
Relativity . By  this  last  it  appears  that  the  mind  can  conceive  only  the  limited  and  the 
conditionally  limited.  lYc  cannot  therefore  conceive  an  absolute  whole  nor  an  ah- 
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solute  part : neither  an  infinite  whole  nor  an  infinite  part.  The  conditioned  is  the 
mean  between  two  extremes,  both  unconditioned,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceived  as 
possible,  and  }’et  one  must  be  assumed  as  necessary.  Relativity  is  not  a law  of  things, 
but  a law  of  thought.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  existence  are  concerned  they  are 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic.  The  intrinsic  relations  are  those  of  substance  and  quality 
involving  one  another,  but  neither  thinkable  apart.  The  Extrinsic  are  the  relations  of 
time,  space,  and  degree.  These  three  are  absolutely  inconceivable  and  but  relatively  con- 
ceivable. Things  in  time  and  space  and  degree  are  likewise  conceivable  relatively  to 
one  another. 

Causation  is  subjected  by  Hamilton  to  a special  analysis.  Eight  theories  in  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  relation  and  of  our  belief  in  it  are  proposed  and  criticized— 4 d 
postoiori  and  4 d priori.  Met.  Lee.  39,  40.  Subsequently  causation  is  explained  as  a 
special  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  as  follows: — The  mind  is  unable  to 
conceive  of  anything  except  under  the  forms  of  existence  and  of  time.  Whenever  a 
phenomenon  is  apprehended  as  a fact,  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  non-existent,  but  it  can 
be  conceived  as  existing  at  another  time  under  another  form.  The  same  being  neces- 
gnjily  conceived  as  existing  in  two  forms  at  different  times  is  reciprocally  cause  or 
causes  and  effect.  We  believe  this  relation  not  in  the  exercise  of  a power  or  positive 


capacity  of  our  nature,  but  under  the  constraint  of  a powerlessncss  of  our  nature  to 
t.tii'TiV  otherwise.  The  same  is  true  of  our  belief  in  God  and  Free-Will.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  an  uncaused  or  self-existent  Being,  but  we  can  believe  that  such  a Being 
exists.  Similarly,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a free  act,  i.e.,  an  absolute  commencement,  but 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  it.  We  rise  above  the  autonomies  that  must  necessarily 
attend  the  effort  to  conceive  Time,  Space,  Freedom,  and  God,  and  affirm  that  all  these 
in  some  sense  are.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  H.  Calderwood,  Met.  App.  No.  V. , Hamilton  asserts . 
“ When  I deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  known,  I am  far  from  denying  that  by  us 
it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed.”  For  a fuller  explanation  of  Hamilton’s 
philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  see  Ed.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1829,  Discussions  Art.  in  which  Cousin 
and  Schelling  are  especially  criticized ; also  Met.  Lectures,  39-40 ; also  Appendix,  IV. , V. , 
VI.  Hamilton’s  influence  has  been  more  efficient  in  exciting  an  interest  in,  and  a taste 
for.  Philosophical  researches  than  in  founding  a school  or  giving  currency  to  a system. 
His  vast  erudition,  acute  criticism,  catholic  spirit,  and  his  devotion  to  truth,  have 
brought  blessings  to  the  English-speaking  people  which  they  will  be  slow  to  forget. 

8 45.  Among  the  disciples  and  adherents  of  Hamilton  the  most  conspicuous 
is  Henry  Lon<meville  Mansel,  1820-1871,  FeU.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Oxford,  1842 ; Wayn- 
flete  Prof,  in  Magdalen,  1859;  1867,  Prof,  of  Eccles.  History;  1868,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  • Edited  Aldrich’s  Logic,  1849 ; Prolegomena  Logica,  1851  ; Philosophy  of  Kant, 
1856;  Metaphysics,  for  Encyc.  Brit.,  1857,  published  separately  in  1860;  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,  Bampton  Lecture,  1858 ; Examination  of  Maurice’s  Stricture, 
etc. , 1859 ; Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  1866.  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Papers,  1873. 

The  principles  of  Mansel’s  system  are  exhibited  in  the  Prolegomena  Logiifc^and 
Metaphysics.  He  sharply  distinguishes  Thought  from  the  other  and  lower  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  insists  on  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ego,  or  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance, in  contradistinction  from  Kant  and  Hamilton.  Mansel  also  dissents  altogether 
from  Hamilton’s  explanation  of  the  nature  of  causation  and  the  grounds  of  our  belief 
in  its  universal  appUcabflity.  He  makes  the  ultimate  test  of  conditioned  m the  con- 
cept and  judgment  to  be  the  possible  combination  of  the  elements  of  each  m a sing  e 
presentative  object.  He  makes  the  unit  of  knowledge  to  bo  an  act  of  jud^ent.  Ho 
contends  that  thought  knowledge  and  presentative  knowledge  ai-e  both  limited  to  con- 
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ditioned,  i.e.,  to  finite  objects.  '^Vbcn  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to  tbe  unconditioned 
we  fall  into  contradiction  of  both  thought  and  language.  The  unconditioned  we  cannot 
know  by  positive  thinking,  but  only  by  that  which  is  negative.  We  can  only  know  it 
by  “ negative  thinking,”  which  negative  thinking  is  an  exercise  of  activity  to  which  wo 
are  compelled,  but  the  products  of  which  we  cannot  bring  under  the  limits  of  positive 
knowledge.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  so-called  natural  attributes  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute,  but  it  is  true  of  his  moral  attributes  as  well.  As  we  cannot  measure  the  first 
by  any  capacities  of  ours  to  limit  or  define  them,  so  we  may  not  test  the  latter  by  any 
standard  derived  from  human  morality.  These  applications  of  his  principles  to  theol- 
ogy are  draw  out  in  detail  and  with  abundant  confidence  in  the  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought.  The  Bampton  Lectures,  with  this  title,  excited  very  general  attention  at 
the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  and  have  been  the  occasion  of  active  discussion 
between  those  who  accepted  and  those  who  rejected  their  teachings.  The  adherents 
of  Mansel  contend  that  these  principles  furnish  the  only  solid  and  tenable  basis  for 
rational  belief  in  Theism  and  a revealed  Theology,  and  also  the  only  relief  from  the 
philosophical  and  ethical  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Vigorous  re- 
plies were  written  to  these  Lectures.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  foUomng  : What 
is  Revelation  ? Cambridge,  1859 ; Sequel  to  the  inquiry.  What  is  Revelation  ? Cam- 
bridge, 18G0 ; to  which  Mansel  replied  in  the  Examination  of  Maurice’s  Strictures, 
already  noticed;  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Chretien,  A Letter  to  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Maurice,  etc., 
etc.;  by  Prof . Gold  win  Smith,  in  Rational  Religion,  etc.,  1801  ; by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Examiuation  of  Sir  Wfiliam  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  etc. , 1804,  Chapter  VII. . to  which 
Mansel  replied  in  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  1800  ; by  John  Young,  Reason 
and  Faith  ; by  Henry  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  1854,  2d  ed.  1801  ; 
by  James  McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  1800 ; also,  The  Supernatural  in  relation  to 
the  Hatiu’al,  1802  ; Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1800.  Last  of  all,  we  name  Her- 
bert Spencer,  First  Principles,  etc.,  who  maintains  that  we  are  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  finite  and  conditioned  thinking  to  assume  an  Absolute  and  Infinite,  and 
also  compelled  to  form  some  definite  notions  of  the  same,  although  these  of  necessity 
are  only  approximative  and  therefore  doomed  to  be  set  aside  by  those  which  shall  be 
subsequently  evolved. 

Among  these  criticisms,  those  of  Henry  Caldenvood,  since  Prof,  of  Mor.  Phil. , Univ. 
of  Edin. , are  especially  significant,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  were  published 
in  the  lifetime  of  Hamilton,  and  reeeived  a brief  notice  in  a letter  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Appendix  V.  {d).  This  letter 
was  written  on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Calderwood’s 
treatise,  with  title.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  with  special  reference  to  the 
theories  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin,  by  Henry  Calderwood,  Edinburgh, 
1854.  The  second  edition  is  greatly  enlarged,  aud  was  pubhshed  under  the  following 
title  .j^]S)iilosophy  of  the  Infinite : A Treatise  on  Man’s  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
answer  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel.  By  Rev.  Henry  Calder- 
woSw  Cambridge  and  London,  1801.  In  the  appendix  to  this  edition,  Calderwood 
■ replies  to  Hamilton’s  letter.  In  this  review  Calderwood  controverts  every  one  of  the 
peculiar  positions  of  Hamilton’s  doctrines  respecting  the  Infinite,  including  those  pecu- 
liar to  Mansel.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  positive  Theism  as  a necessary  condition  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  finite,  and  therefore  in  all  which  it  involves  as  possible  human 
knowledge  ; Faith,  in  Calderwood’s  theory,  being  not  opposed  to  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  his  position  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  positions  taken  by  John  Stuart 
5Iill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
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§ 46.  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  1808-1864 ; born  in  Edinburgh ; Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  Ualiol  Coll.,  Oxford,  1825-1831 ; Professor  of 
Civil  Ilistory,  Edin.,  1842 ; Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  St.  Andrews,  1845,  contributed  various  articles  in  Black- 
wood’s Magazine : e.g.,  in  1838-9  a series  under  the  title  of  “ An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness iji  1847,  Reid  and  The 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense.  In  1854,  he  published  Institutes  of 
Metaphysics,  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,  2d  ed.  1856,  which 
provoked  sharp  replies,  viz. : ‘‘An  Examination  of  Professor  Perrier’s 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,”  by  Rev.  John  Cairns.  “ An  Exami- 
nation of  Cairns’  Examination  of  Professor  Perrier’s  Theory  of  Know- 
ing and  Being,”  by  Rev.  J.  Smith.  “The  Scottish  Philosophy,  a 
Vindication  and  Reply,”  by  Rev.  J.  Cairns.  “ Scottish  Philosophy, 
the  Old  and  Kew,”  by  Prof.  Ferrier. 

After  the  author’s  death  his  Remains  were  published,  viz.  “ Lectures 
on  Greek  Philosophy  and  other  Philosophical  Remains  of  James 
Frederick  Ferrier,”  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart., 
LL.D.,  and  E.  L.  Lushington,  M.A.  2 vols.  1866.  These  Remains 
consist  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  and 
other  philosophical  articles  from  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and  some 
other  controversial  and  explanatory  papers. 

^ 47.  Ferrier  took  from  the  first  a critical  and  polemic  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
current  philosophy  of  Reid  and  the  school  of  common  sense,  not  merely  in  many  points 
of  detail,  but  in  respect  of  its  fundamental  peculiarity,  as  he  viewed  it,  of  absorbing 
philosophy  into  psychology.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  his  starting-point  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  phenomena  and  fact  of  consciousness,  that  he  was  only  an  expounder  of 
psychology.  But  he  insisted  that  he  was  unfolding  a “theory  of  Icnowing  and 
being;  ” that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  observation  of  facts,  but  provided  for 
a statement  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  philosophy  and  the  deduction  of  au- 
thorized conclusions,  or  what  he  calls  ‘ ‘ a reasoned  philosophy.”  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  his  system  is  that  he  begins  with  the  fact  of  consciousness  as  involving  tho 
Ego  which  is  conscious  of  itself  and  its  acts,  and  which  recognizes  itself  as  present 
and  necessarily  entering  into  all  its  products,  so  that  we  can  neither  conceive  of  mat- 
ter, or  the  not  me,  except  as  made  up  also  of  the  me  as  perpetually  present,  and  aneces- 
sajy  constituent  of  the  conception  of  matter,  both  as  a whole  and  in  its  separate 
portions.  In  Ferrier’s  own  language  : “The  only  material  world  whieh  truly  exists 
is  one  which  either  actually  is  or  may  possibly  be  known.  But  tho  only  material 
world  which  either  actually  is  or  may  possibly  be  known,  is  one  along  with  whmh 
intelligence  is  and  must  be  also  known.  Therefore,  the  only  material  world  which 
truly  exists,  is  one  along  with  which  intelligence  also  exists.  Therefore  the  mere  ma- 
terial world  has  no  real  and  absolute  existence.  But  neither  is  it  a nonentity  (I  am  no 
idealist),  for  there  is  no  nonentity  any  more  than  there  is  entity  out  of  relation  to  mtel- 
ligencc.”  Remains,  Vol.  I.,  P-  307, 
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“ The  speculation  is  threefold.  First,  the  theory  of  knowing  (epistemology) ; sec- 
ondly, the  theory  of  ignorance  (agnoiology) ; thirdly,  the  theory  of  being  (ontology). 
The  theory  of  ignorance  is  that  which  merits  most  attention,  if  not  on  its  own  account, 
at  any  rate  on  account  of  its  consequences.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entire  novelty  in 
philosophy.” 

There  aro  two  kinds  of  ignorance,  but  only  one  of  them  is  ignorance  properly 
so  called.  There  is,  first,  an  igpnorance  which  is  incident  to  some  minds  as  compared 
with  others,  but  not  necessarily  incident  to  all  minds.” 

Secondly,  there  is  an  ignorance  or  nescience  which  is  of  necessity  incident  to  aU  in- 
telligence by  Us  very  nature,  and  which  is  no  defect  or  imperfection  or  limitation,  but 
rather  a perfection.”  “No  man  can  be  ignorant  that  two  and  two  make  five;  for 
this  is  a thing  not  to  be  known  on  any  terms  or  by  any  mind.  This  fixes  the  law  of  igno- 
rance, which  is,  that  we  can  bo  ignorant  only  of  what  can  (possibly)  be  known,”  or  in 
barbarous  locution,  “ the  knowable  alone  is  the  ignorable.” 

What  then  is  the  knowable  alone,  the  only  possibly  knowable  * * * The  Epis- 

temology answers  this  question,  and  fixes  thiny  mecum,  object  plus  subject,  matter  plus 
mind,  as  the  only  knowable. 

But  what  becomes  of  “ Thing  minus  me"  “Object  by  itself,"  “Matter  perse," 
Kant’s  “ Ding  an  sich.”  “It  is,”  says  Kant,  “that  of  which  we  aro  ignorant  ” * * 

It  is  not  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  because  it  is  not  that  which  can  possibly  be 
kno^vn  by  any  intelligence  on  any  terms.  To  know  thing  per  se  or  sine  me,  is  as  im- 
possible and  contradictory  as  it  is  to  know  two  straight  lines  enclosing  a space  ; be- 
cause mind  by  its  very  law  and  nature  must  know  the  thing  cum  alio,  i.e.,  along  with 
itself  knowing  it.  Therefore  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  us  to  be  ignoraat  of  raattra: 
per  se,  thing  minus  me,  ‘ Ding  an  sich,'  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  this.” 

“Now  for  a glimpse  of  Ontology.  In  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  real 

and  absolute  Being  ? we  must  either  reply.  It  is  that  which  we  know,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  object  plus  subject,  because  this  is  the  only  knowable;  or  we  must  reply.  It 
is  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  in  which  case,  also,  it  will  be  object  plus  subject."  Ile- 
mains,  I.,  pp.  483,  ’4,  ’5. 

Eerrier  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  philosophy  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  in  his  method  of  rea- 
soning. Among  all  English  ■writers  he  has  a rare  pre-eminence  for  the  clearness  and 
liveliness,  the  elegance  and  force  of  his  style.  He  has  called  attention  to  many  single 
principles  which  are  often  overlooked ; but  his  system  has  found  few'  if  any  disciples. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Tue  Revived  Associational  Psychology  and 

Philosophy. 

§ 48.  The  Associational  Pyscliology  or  Philosophy,  as  held  by  Hart- 
ley and  Priestley  and  Dr.  Darwin,  seemed  to  have  exliausted  its  re- 
sources as  an  independent  and  self-sufficing  system.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
left  a distinct  and  definite  impress  upon  the  teachings  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, and  one  that  was  more  decided  upon  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
It  was  made  the  basis  of  a theory  of  taste  by  Archibald  Alison,  1757- 
1839,  ill  his  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  1790.  It 
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was  accepted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  1765-1832,  as  largely  modi- 
fying our  ethical  judgments  and  emotions.  Dissertation  exhibiting  a 
general  view  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc.  Encyc.  Brit, 
and  published  separately  1 830.  By  none  of  these  writers,  however,  was 
the  principle  of  association  made  the  sole  explanation  of  psychical 
phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for  James  Mill  to  reassert  this  in  a form 
more  decided,  if  possible,  than  it  was  propounded  by  Hartley,  strip- 
ped, however,  of  the  materialistic  adjuncts  which  Hartley  attached 
to  it.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  accepted  the 
system  of  his  father  with  filial  fondness  and  devotion,  although  with 
concessions  and  criticisms,  which  often  threaten  its  integrity  and  con- 
sistency. Alexander  Bain  has  also  illustrated  it  in  the  main,  with  a 
large  accession  of  phenomena  pm-ely  physiological,  and  some  indepen- 
dent suggestions.  George  Grote,  the  illustrious  historian  in  the  fields 
of  general  and  philosophical  history,  has  criticized  the  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  from  the  same  point  of  view.  George  Henry 
Lewes  has  written  a General  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  same 
standpoint,  in  the  metaphysical  spirit  of  Comte,  which  is  shared  by  all 
the  Associationalists.  The  doctrine  that  psychical  states  are  developed 
by  inveterate  and  inseparable,  association  prepared  some  of  this  school 
to  accept  the  more  general  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  species  in  the 
sphere  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  was  suggested  by  Lamarck 
and  subsequently  revived  by  the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation,  on  grounds  of  analogy  drawn  from  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supposed  successful  experiments  of 
producing  organic  germs  from  inorganic  matter  on  the  other,  and  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  observations  and  speculations  of  Charles  Dar- 
Avin,  and  the  undecided  and  doubtfiil  allegiance  of  Eichard  Huxley  the 
physiologist.  The  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces  has  been  used 
as  furnishing  decisive  analogies  in  the  same  direction.  Eepresenting 
all  these  tendencies  and  doctrines,  Herbert  Spencer  has  aimed  to  widen 
the  psychological  principles  of  the  Associational  psychology  into  a uni- 
versal doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  should  not  only  provide  for  the 
evolution  of  all  forms  of  Being,  material  and  spiritual,  but  should  also 
provide  for  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy 
itself. 

One  characteristic  of  the  revAed  Associational  school  is  deserving  of 
notice,  viz.,  that  it  has  sensibly  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  Scottish  and 
German  systems,  and  has  in  consequence  been  modified  in  important 
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particiilai-s  by  its  new  expounders.  Under  the  pressure  of  new  dis- 
cussions of  old  questions,  its  advocates  have  extended  the  range  of  their 
inquiries  and  made  concessions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  antago- 
nists, are  fatal  to  the  consistency  and  exclusiveness  of  their  own  theories. 
In  tlie  hands  of  its  various  expounders  the  Associational  psychology 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  its  critics,  changed  some  of  its  fundamental  po- 
sitions, and  has  constantly  widened  the  range  of  its  inquiries.  ISTo  two 
writers  teach  the  same  doctrines,  although  they  all  agree  in  the  spirit 
and  attitude  with  which  they  approach  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  hold  a common  relation  to  ethics  and  theology. 

These  views  have  been  earnestly  controverted  by  many  writers,  the 
most  or  all  of  whom  are  known  to  a larger  or  smaller  number  of 
readers. 

§ 49.  James  Mill,  1773-1836,  bom  in  Montrose,  Scotland.  Educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  for  the  ministiy,  but  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  After  writing  his  History  of  British  India,  appointed,  in  1819, 
Second  Examiner  for  the  East  India  Company.  In  1831,  Chief  Examiner  of  the  East 
India  Correspondence.  Published  History  of  British  India  in  1818 ; Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  1821 ; Essays  on  Government,  etc.,  etc.,  1828  ; Analysis  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  Human  Mind,  1829  ; Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  1st  ed.,  {anon.),  1835,  2d 
cd.,  1870.  Mr.  MiU  exerted  great  influence  in  his  lifetime  as  a publicist  and  politician. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Liberal  party  in  politics  and  sociology,  which  has  become  so 
influential  as  represented  by  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  many  other  able  men. 
His  principal  contribution  to  philosophy  was  the  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind,  1829  ; a new  edition,  1869,  with  notes  illustrative  and  critical,  by 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlater,  and  George  Grote,  -with  additional  notes  by  John 
Stuart  Mfll. 

The  doctrines  of  James  Mfll  are  largely  a compound  of  the  doctrines  of  Hartley  and 
of  Hume.  Sensations  are  a kind  of  feeling.  Of  these  there  are  the  ordinary  five 
classes — those  of  the  muscles,  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  such  as  attend  disorgan- 
ization. Ideas  are  what  remains  after  the  sensations  are  gone.  As  we  use  sensation  to 
designate  the  general  faculty  of  sensations,  so  we  may  use  ideation  to  designate  the 
faculty  or  capacity  for  ideas. 

As  our  sensations  occur  either  in  the  synchronous  or  successive  order,  so  our  ideas 
present  themselves  in  either  of  the  two.  The  preceding  is  called  the  suggesting,  the 
succeeding  is  called  the  suggested  idea.  The  antecedent  may  be  either  a sensation  or 
an  idea,  the  consequent  is  always  an  idea.  The  causes  of  strength  in  an  association  are 
vividness  and  frequency  of  repetition.  When  two  ideas  are  repeated  and  the  associa- 
tion is  very  strong,  the  two  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable. “ Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous.  For  example,  when  a wheel,  on 
the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven  prismatic  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  it  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color,  white.  . . . 
Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined  that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind 
the  others  immediately  exist  along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one  another — to  coalesce, 
as  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea,  which  idea,  however  in  reality  complex, 
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appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of  which  it  is  compounded.”  This  is 
the  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  “ inseparable  association”  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  originated  by  James  Mill,  and  which  has  been  applied  with  such  confidence 
by  his  son  to  the  solution  of  so  many  philosophical  problems. 

Consciousness  is  a generic  term  for  all  mental  states.  We  feel — we  do  not  also  know 
that  we  feel ; for  to  feel  and  to  be  conscious  that  1 feel  expresses  the  same  conception. 
Consciousness  is  applied  to  both  sensations  and  ideas — conception  to  ideas  only — but  each 
is  an  abstract  term  for  collective  states.  A general  term  is  “ a word  calling  up  an  in- 
definite number  of  ideas  by  association.”  The  idea  may  call  up  the  name,  or  the  namo 
the  idea.  Resemblance  is  casually  recognized  by  IVIill  as  that  principle  of  association 
“ which  is  mainly  concerned  in  classification,  and  by  which  we  are  rendered  capable  of 
that  mighty  operation  on  which,  as  its  basis,  the  whole  of  our  intellectual  structure  is 
reared.”  “ Similarity,  or  resemblance,  we  must  regard  as  an  idea  familiar  and  suffi- 
ciently understood  for  the  illustration  at  present  required.”  Under  abstraction,  the 
author  distinguishes  terms  as  notaiive  when  they  suggest  certain  sensations  only,  and 
connotative  when  they  also  suggest  such  clusters  of  ideas  as  are  associated  with  these 
sensations.  Black  notes  a sensation,  and  connotes  the  clusters  of  ideas,  such  as  are 
called  Tnan,  horse,  respectively ; when  the  connotation  is  dropped,  i.  e. , when  the  term 
notes  no  connotation,  we  add  ness,  etc.,  and  have  blackwess,  breadf/t,  etc. 

Memory  implies  an  idea  called  up  by  a sensation,  or  an  idea  representing  a sensation 
called  up  by  an  idea.  Rut  the  calling  up  the  idea  is  not  all.  It  must  be  believed  to 
have  been  witnessed  or  experienced  by  myself.  This  involves  two  elements— the  idea 
of  my  present  self,  i.e.,  the  remembering  self,  and  the  idea  of  my  past  self,  or  the 
remembered  self.  But  the  last  implies  a belief  in  what  is  remembered.  IVhat  then 
is  belief?  Belief  of  every  land;  e.g.,  1.  Belief  in  events,  i.e.,  real  existences;  2.  Be- 
lief in  testimony ; 3.  Belief  in  the  truth  of  propositions — including  belief  in  cause  and 
effect,  i.e.,  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  in  substance,  and  in  personal  identity— is 
resolved  into  some  form  of  inseparable  association.  The  same  is  true  of  ratiocination . 

In  the  chapter  on  Relative  Terms  the  author  gives  us  the  elements  of  his  metaphy- 
sical theory.  To  know  that  we  have  a sensation  is  the  same  as  to  have  the  sensation  ; 
to  know  that  two  sensations  are  different  is  the  same  as  to  have  two  sensations  in  suc- 
cession ; to  know  that  the  two  are  alilre  is  to  have  two  that  are  very  slightly  unlike  ; 
“for  undoubtedly  the  disting^uishing  differences  and  similarities  is  the  same  thing; 
a similarity  being  nothing  but  a slight  difference.”  By  the  relative  terms  dijf ev- 
ent, like,  and  unlike,  we  name  the  sensations  in  pairs.  The  same  is  true  of  ideas.  In 
applying  these  names,  “there  is  nothing  whatsoever  but  having  the  sensations,  having 
the  ideas,  and  making  marks  for  them.” 

Antecedent  and  consequent  arc  thus  applied  : When  sensation  A precedes  B we 
mean  that  when  B is  present  as  a sensation  A is  suggested  as  an  idea,  and  so  on  through 
a long  series,  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  sensations  occurred,  the  last  being  a 
sensation,  but  the  synchronous  order  involves  the  relations  of  space.  The  synchronous 
order  is  much  more  complex  than  the  successive.  The  successive  order  is  all,  m it 
were,  in  one  direction,  but  the  synchronous  is  in  every  possible  direction.  Take  a single 
particle  of  matter  as  a centre,  and  let  other  particles  of  matter  be  aggregated  to  it  in 
the  line  of  every  possible  radius.  “ Every  one  of  the  particles  in  this  aggregate  has 
a certain  order  ; first  with  respect  to  the  centre  particle,  next  with  re.spect  to  every 
other  particle.  This  order  is  also  called  the  'position  of  the  particle."  “As  after  cer- 
tain repetitions  of  a particular  sensation  of  sight,  a particular  sensation  of  smell,  or  a 
particular  sensation  of  touch,  and  so  on,  is  received  in  a certain  order,  I give  to  the  com- 
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bined  ideas  of  them  the  name  rose,  the  name  apple,  the  name  fire,  and  the  like ; in 
the  same  manner,  after  certain  repetitions  of  particular  tactual  sensations,  and  par- 
ticular muscular  sensations,  received  in  a certain  order,  I give  to  the  combined  idea  of 
them  the  name  line.  But  when  I have  got  my  idea  of  a line,  I have  also  got  my  idea 
of  extension.  For  what  is  extension  but  lines  in  every  direction  ? — physical  lines  if 
real,  tactual  extension ; mathematical  lines  if  mathematical,  that  is,  abstract,  ex- 
tension.” 

Successions  arc  of  two  classes — successions  which  are  fortuitous,  and  successions 
which  are  constant.  These  last  are  usually  known  as  cause  and  effect. 

Relations  of  quantity  are  resolved  into  the  different  sensations  of  touch  and  mus- 
cular resistance  which  we  experience  in  tracing  a line,  in  stopping  or  continuing  the 
act,  etc.,  etc. ; so  of  a plane,  which  is  made  up  of  lines ; so  of  mass  or  bulk  ; so  of 
pressure  or  resistance  and  motion. 

The  relations  of  quality  are  thus  explained : “ The  qualities  of  an  object  are  the 
whole  of  the  object.  What  is  there  beside  the  qualities  ? In  fact,  they  are  convertible 
terms ; the  qualities  are  the  object,  and  the  object  is  the  qualities.  But  then  what 
are  the  qualities  ? Why,  sensations,  wth  the  association  of  the  object  or  the  cause.  And 
what  is  the  association  of  the  object  or  the  cause  ? IVhy,  the  association  of  other 
sensations  as  antecedent.” 

Infinite  space  is  thus  explained  : “We  know  no  infinite  line,  but  we  know  a longer 

and  a longer.  A line  is  lengthened,  as  number  is  increased  by  continual  additions, 
etc.”  “ In  the  process,  then,  by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a line,  the  idea 
of  one  portion  more  is  continually  associated  with  the  preceding  length,  and  to  what 
extent  soever  it  is  carried,  the  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
irresistible.  This  is  what  we  call  the  idea  of  infinite  extension,  and  what  some  people 
call  the  idea.”  The  idea  of  a portion  more,  adhering  by  indissoluble  asso- 

ciation to  the  idea  of  every  increase  in  any  or  in  all  directions,  is  the  idea  of  “in- 
finitely extended,”  and  the  idea  of  “infinitely  extended,”  with  the  connotation 
dropped,  is  the  idea  of  Infinite  Space.” 

Of  motion  we  have  the  following  explanation  : “The  ideas  of  the  sensations  on 

account  of  which  he  calls  it  [the  hand]  moved  are  easily  raised,  easily  form  themselves 
into  combination,  and  easily  associate  themselves  with  the  object.  Hand.”  “ 'When 
he  [one]  has  become  familiar  ■with  the  application  of  moved,  as  a connotative  term, 
to  various  objects,  it  is  easy  in  this  as  in  other  oases  to  drop  the  connotation ; and  then 
he  has  the  abstract  motion." 

A desire  is  the  idea  of  a pleasure  associated  -with  the  future : an  aversion,  the  idea 
of  a pain  associated  ■with  the  future.  ‘ ‘ When  a pleasurable  sensation  is  contemplated 
as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is  called  hope.  When  a pain- 
ful sensation  is  contemplated  as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is 
called  fear.”  The  causes  of  sensations  can  be  contemplated  as  past  and  future,  as 
truly  as  the  sensations  themselves.  The  idea  of  a cause  of  our  pleasures  enters  as  a 
main  ingredient  into  three  states  of  consciousness,  viz.  : “ (1)  The  mere  contemplation 
of  it  as  a cause,  past  or  future,  which  is  called  the  Affection  ; (2)  The  association 
of  an  act  of  ours  as  the  cause  of  the  cause,  which  is  called  the  Motive  ; (3)  A readi- 
ness to  obey  this  motive,  which'  is  called  the  Disposition.” 

The  moral  sentiments  begin  with  associating  the  pleasure  to  ourselves  [or  pain]  which 
is  connected  -with  certain  acts— with  the  ideas  of  such  acts.  To  this  we  add  the  pleas- 
ure [or  pain]  which  comes  from  being  praised  by  others  [or  dispraise].  Finally,  by  a 
secondary  association,  we  reach  the  idea  of  praise  and  blameworthiness.  These  last, 
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in  their  nature  and  origin,  are  strikingly  analogous  “to  the  love  of  posthumous  praise 
and  the  dread  of  posthumous  blame.” 

Voluntary  states  of  mind  are  thus  accovmted  for.  Actions  are  in  some  instances 
preceded  by  mere  sensations  ; in  others  by  ideas.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  action  is 
said  to  be  willed,  it  is  desired  as  a means  to  an  end;  “or,  in  more  accurate  language, 
is  associated  as  cause  with  pleasure  as  effect.”  “The  power  over  our  associations, 
when  fully  analyzed,  means  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  certain  interesting  ideas, 
originating  in  interesting  sensations,  and  formed  into  strength  by  association.” 

§ 50.  Intimately  connected  wth  James  Mill  was  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  distinguished 
.advocate  of  Political  and  Legal  Reform,  and  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  so-called 
modem  Utilitarian  school  in  Ethics.  He  was  bom  1747,  and  died  1832.  His  system 
of  Morals  and  Legislation  was  published  in  1780,  and  Deontology,  or  the  Science  of 
Morality,  as  arranged  from  his  MSS.  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  1834.  The  phrase,  the 
Greatest  Happiness  principle,*  orig^inated  with  Bentham,  and  was  made  the  foundation 
of  his  system. 

Bentham  defines  utility  as  the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to 
prevent  the  misery,  of  the  party  under  consideration,  which  party  is  usually  the 
community.  The  two  other  principles  supposable  are  ascetism,  or  the  approval  of 
an  action  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  diminish  happineas,  or,  again,  synijMthy  and 
antipat?iy,  or  the  unreasoning  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  the  individual.  There 
are  four  sanctions  that  stimulate  men  to  act  rightly : physical,  political,  moral,  i.  e. , public 
opinion — and  rdigious.  In  estimating  actions  as  right  or  wrong  we  should  consider 
the  act,  the  circumstances,  the  intention,  and  the  consciousness.  Of  motives  to  action. 
Benevolence,  or  Good-will,  taken  in  a general  view,  is  surest  to  coincide  with  utility. 
Next  in  order  is  Love  of  lieputation  ; next  is  the  desire  of  Amity,  or  of  close  personal 
affections ; and  next,  the  Dictates  of  Religion.  Ethics  is  the  art  of  directing  men’s 
actions  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness,  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  interest  is  in  view.  Pmdence  is  the  discharge  of  one’s  duties  to  himself. 
Prohity  and  Beneficence  are  the  discharge  of  one’s  duties  to  others,  in  the  two  forms  of 
forbearing  to  diminish  it  and  studying  to  increase  it. 

Bentham  distinguishes  actions  as  voluntary  and  free,  only  so  far  as  these  terms  are 
opposed  to  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 

John  Austin,  1790-1859,  published  in  1832,  “ The  Province  of  Jurispmdence  Deter- 
mined,” in  which  he  developed  and  applied  the  principles  of  Bentham  to  the  defimtions 
and  maxims  of  that  science.  The  work  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  profoundest  treatises 
in  all  Bnglisb  literature  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  law. 

§ 51.  John  Stuart  Mill,  born  1806 — 1873,  son  of  James  Mill,  distin- 
guished as  a publicist  and  political  leader ; clerk  in  the  India  House, 
1823  ; chief  examiner  of  East  India  con-espondence,  1856  ; joint  editor 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  1835-1840  ; copious  contributor  to  many 
'ournals  of  articles  on  political  and  philosophical  topics.  Published 
System  of  Logic,  Eatiocinative  and  Inductive,  being  a Connected  View 
of  the  principles  of  Evidence  and  the  methods  of  Scientific  Investiga- 

* J.  S.  Mill  OBSerta  that  ho  has  reason  for  believing  himseU  to  bo  the  first  person  who  brought  the  word 
“ utilitarian”  into  use.  VUlUarlanism,  chap.  II.,  note. 
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tion.  2 vols.  8vo,  1843.  Eighth  edition  (1873),  First  American  edition, 
1846,  1 vol.  8vo.  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,  1844.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their 
AiDplications  to  Social  Philosophy,  1848.  2 vols.  8vo.  Am.  ed.,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1848.  Essay  on  Liberty,  1859.  Considerations  on  Repre- 
sentative Government.  2d  ed.,  1861.  An  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical 
Questions  discussed  in  his  -writings,  1865.  3d  ed.,  1867.  Am.  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1865.  The  Subjection  of  Woman.  2d  ed.,  1869.  Utilitarian- 
ism, 1863.  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  2d  ed.,  1867.  Am.  ed., 
1867. 

A collection  of  Dissertations  and  Discussions  was  published  in 
1859,  and  republished  in  America  with  the  tract  on  Utilitarianism 
and  a few  additional  papers,  in  3 volumes,  1864,  to  which  was  added 
a fourth  volume  of  other  papers,  Boston,  1867. 

The  works  by  which  J.  S.  Mill  is  known  as  a philosopher  are : 
the  System  of  Logic ; the  Examination  of  Sir  William  liamilton’s 
Philosophy,  and  his  Editorial  corrections  and  comments  on  James 
Mill’s  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  psychological  foundation  on 
which  he  builds  is  the  system  of  James  Mill  modified  by  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bro-wn.  He  carefully  insists,  however,  that  he  neither  accej)ts 
nor  inculcates  any  system  of  metaphysics.  But  the  system  of  meta- 
physics which  he  usually  applies  is  substantially  that  of  Hobbes, 
Hume,  and  Comte.  He  does  not  rigidly  adhere,  however,  either  to 
the  psychology  or  the  philosophy  which  characterize  and  control  his 
conclusions.  He  differs  from  his  father  in  holding  the  act  of  belief  to 
be  something  more  than  an  inseparable  association  of  one  object  with 
another  (cf.  James  Mill’s  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  chap,  xi.,  note) ; that  causa- 
tion is  a term  which  it  is  indispensable  we  should  use  in  our  analysis 
of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind ; and  that  certain  axioms  are 
the  necessary  foundations  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  but 
are  themselves  the  products  of  induction  (cf.  Logic,  jyasswn-). 

After  a long  and  laborious  analysis,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
matter  must  be  defined  as  “ a permanent  possibility  of  sensation,”  and 
that  mind  is  resolv'ed  into  a series  of  feelings  with  a background  of 
possibilities  of  feeling.”  He  concedes  that  in  adhering  to  this  defini- 
tion “we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or 
ego,  is  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of 
them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox  that  something  which,  ex  hyjpothesi, 
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is  but  a series  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a series.”  In  re- 
spect to  the  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  the  external  world,  he  con- 
cedes that  it  cannot  be  proved  philosophically,  and  can  only  be  justi- 
fied by  the  consideration  that  “ the  world  of  possible  sensations,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  according  to  laws,  is  as  much  in  other  beings  as 
it  is  in  me ; it  has  therefore  an  existence  outside  me ; it  is  an  ex- 
ternal world  ” (cf.  Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  Chaps.  11, 
12, 13.) 


§ 51.  The  System  of  Logic  is  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  the  English  language 
on  the  theory  and  methods  of  Induction.  In  the  illustration  of  these  methods,  the 
author  avails  himself  of  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modem  discover- 
ies in  physics.  The  Third  book,  which  treats  of  Induction,  is  indispensable  to  every 
philosophical  student  of  physical  science  ; and  the  Fourth,  on  operations  subsidiary  to 
Induction,  ranks  with  the  Third  Book  of  Locke’s  Essay  for  its  masterly  treatment  of 
Language. 

The  First  Book,  on  Names  and  Propositions,  gives  the  author’s  theory  of  generaliza- 
tion and  classification,  and  of  the  concept,  and  also,  notwithstanding  his  caveat,  oc- 
casional intimations  of  his  metaphysical  system.  In  Chapter  II.  of  Names,  he  follows 
closely  the  terminology  and  the  doctrines  of  James  Mill’s  Analysis ; in  Chapter  III.,  on 
Things  Denoted  by  Names,  he  groups  aU  these  under  five  heads : (1)  Feelings  or  states  of 
consciousness.  Feeling  is  generic,  including  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought— thought 
and  sensation  being  contrasted  as  are  idea  and  sensation  by  James  Mill  There  is  no 
distinction  between  sensation  »nd  perception,  each  being  properly  a state  of  conscious- 
ness ; the  belief  that  there  is  a cause  of  such  states  belonging  to  the  higher  or  transcen- 
dental metaphysics ; (2)  Substances,  bodily  and  mental.  Of  the  first,  all  we  know  is 
the  sensations  which  they  give  us  and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  these  sensations, 
i.  e. , it  is  the  hidden  cause  of  our  sensations.  Of  the  second,  that  it  is  the  unknomi 
recipient  of  them.  (3)  Attributes,  which,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  are  simply 
the  same  as  groups  of  sensations.  (4)  Relations  are  attributes  “grounded  upon  some 
fact  into  which  the  object  enters  jointly  with  some  other  object.”  “ There  is  no  part  of 
what  the  names  expressive  of  the  relation  imply  that  is  not  resolvable  into  states  of 
consciousness.”  Relations  of  resemblance  are  peculiar.  No  doubt  they  are  states  of 
consciousness,  but  whether  they  are  two  similar  states  of  consciousness,  or  involve  a 
third  feeling,  subsequent  tothe  two  which  are  experienced  by  the  mind,  is  undetermined. 
(5)  Quantity  is  a relation  of  a peculiar  kind  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  which  is  ulti- 
mate, but  in  the  last  analysis  is  a matter  of  sensations.  As  the  result  of  this  analysis, 
we  have  the  following  four  categories  : — (1)  Feelings  or  states  of  consciousness.  (2) 
The  minds  which  experience  them.  (3)  The  bodies  which  excite  them,  with  their 
qualities,  although  it  is  unphilosophical  to  recognize  the  latter.  (4)  The  successions 
and  coexistences,  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  between  feelings  or  states  of  eon- 

sciousness.  , , „ •,  i 

In  Chapter  V.,  on  the  Import  of  Propositions,  he  ooneludes  that  ^ possible  propo- 
sitions must  assert  or  deny  one  of  these  five,  viz. : Existence,  coexistence,  sequence, 

causation,  resemblance.  Causation  is  subsequently  explained  by  Mill,  as  an- 

tecedence. Book  Second  is  on  Reasoning,  and  first  that  which  is  deductive.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  author  in  respect  to  the  functions  or  logical  value  of  the  syUogism  arc  thus 
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stated : “All  inference  ifl  from  particulars  to  particulars ; general  propositions  are 

merely  registers  of  such  inferences  already  made,  etc.  Tlie  major  premise  of  a syllo- 
gism, consequently,  is  a formula  of  this  description,  etc. , the  real  logical  antecedent 
or  premise  being  the  particular  facts  from  which  the  general  proposition  was  collected  by 
induction.”  Chapter  V.  treats  of  Necessary  Truths.  The  definitions  of  geometry  do 
not  correspond  to  anything  which  we  observe  in  nattiro,  nor  to  anything  which  we  can 
conceive  in  our  mind,  but  to  a part  of  what  wo  experience.  They  are  the  rcsidts  of 
generalization.  The  same  is  true  of  the  axioms.  ‘ ‘ They  are  experimental  truths — 
generalizations  from  observation.”  “ The  proposition,  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose 

a space, is  an  induction  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  ” The  same 

is  held  to  be  true  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  number. 

In  the  Third  Book,  of  Induction,  Chap.  III.,  he  says;  “ The  proposition  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  uniform  is  the  fundamental  principle  or  general  axiom  of  induction. 
It  would  be  a great  error  to  offer  this  large  generalization  as  any  explanation  of  the 
inductive  process.  On  the  contrary,  I hold  it  to  bo  itself  an  instance  of  induction.” 
Chap.  III. , he  gives  the  reason  why,  believiug  with  Comte  as  he  does,  that  ‘ ‘ the  constant 
relations  of  succession  or  similarity  ” are  all  that  we  know  concerning  phenomena,  he 
yet  uses  the  term  causation,  which  is  : That  he  desires  a word  to  express  the  uncondition- 
al relations  of  succession.  In  Chapter  XXI. , he  contends  that  the  evidence  of  universal 
causation  has  only  been  furnished  gradually  to  man,  and  is  the  product  of  the  slow 
growth  of  human  experience.  But  as  this  experience  is  limited  in  its  range,  the  rea- 
sons for  relying  upon  this  law  “ do  not  hold  in  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and  be- 
yond the  possible  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions,  where 
the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would 
be  folly  to  affirm  that  this  general  law  prevails,”  etc.,  etc. 

In  Book  Sixth,  on  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  the  author  expounds  his  doctrine 
of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  which  is:  “ That  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same  strict 
sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena.”  He  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine 
of  Fatalism  and  that  of  Necessity  thus : Fatalism  supposes  a desire  for  a change  of 

character  to  exist,  against  which  man  is  impotent  to  struggle,  and  which  he  cannot 
overcome.  Necessity  does  not  conceive  such  an  antagonism  to  be  conceivable  or  possi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the  desire  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  secures  its 
own  fulfilment.  The  existence  of  such  a desire  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
istence of  ample  precedent  occasions.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  motives 
which  immediately  determine  the  action  should  be  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  By  the  influence  of  association  we  form  habits,  and  act  from  the  force  of  our 
habit  after  its  original  occasion  has  ceased  to  exist  and  to  act.  “ A habit  of  -willing  is 
commonly  called  a purpose ;”  and  “ among  the  causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions 
which  flow  from  them,  must  be  reckoned  not  only  our  likings  and  aversions,  but  also 
purposes.” 

J.  S.  Mill’s  Ethical  principle.?  may  bo  foimd  in  the  treatise  entitled,  “ Utilitarian- 
ism,” and  a Review  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Discus.,  Vols.  II.  III., 
Am.  cd.  They  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  James  Mill  and  Bentham.  They 
are  presented  with  great  skill  and  plausibility,  and  argued  at  groat  length  against  ob- 
jections. 

Happiness,  according  to  him,  differs  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  and  the  capaci- 
ties for  its  several  kinds  are  higher  and  lower. 

Moral  judgments  and  feelings  are  tho  products  of  association.  The  innate  or 
ultimate  emotion  which  may  bo  allowed  to  exist,  if  there  is  any,  is  “that  of  regard  to 
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the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,”  or  “ the  desire  to  be  in  unity  with  our  fellow- 
creatures.”  But  moral  feelings  are  no  less  natural  if  they  are  acquired.  “ The  utilita- 
rian theory  admits  the  external  sanctions  to  morality,  as  the  hope  of  favor  and  the 
fear  of  displeasure  from  our  fellow-creatures,  or  from  the  Kuler  of  the  universe,  along 
\vith  whatever  we  may  have  of  sympathy  or  affection  for  them,  or  of  love  and  awe  of 
Him.”  “ The  internal  sanction  of  duty  is  a feeling  in  our  mind,  which,  when  disinter- 
ested and  connecting  itself  with  the  pure  idea  of  duty,  is  the  essence  of  conscience.” 
This  sentiment  is,  however,  of  external  origin,  and  a secondary  growth  from  cir- 
cumstances. In  like  manner,  its  transference  to  the  disposition  and  the  feelings, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  feelings  and  character  as  subject  to  it  are  the  products  of 
association. 

The  examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy  is  important  for  two  reasons : 
It  illustrates  the  strength  and  weakness  of  certain  of  Mill’s  own  positions  and  those  of 
Hamilton,  and  contains  important  concessions  which  are  fatal  to  some  of  his  own  doc- 
trines. For  these  other  reasons  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
instructive  of  recent  contributions  to  English  Philosophy. 

Of.  MUl,  Examination,  etc.,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  Am.  Theol.  18G6,  No.  1;  also 
Mr.  MiU  and  His  Critics,  by  Francis  Bowen,  Ibid.,  1869,  Nos.  2 and  3 ; also.  The  PhOoso- 
phy  of  the  Conditioned,  etc.,  by  H.  L.  ManseL  An  Examination  of  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill’s  Doctrine  of  Causation  in  Eelation  to  Moral  Freedom,  by  Patrick  P.  Alexander, 
M.A.  The  Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies,  by  an  Inquirer.  An  Examination  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill’s  Philosophy ; being  a defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  by  James  McCosh, 
D.D.  Moral  Causation,  or  Notes  on  Mr.  Mill’s  Notes  to  the  Chapter  on  Freedom  in 
the  Third  Edition  of  his  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  by  Patrick 
P.  Alexander,  M.A.  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,  addressed  to 
John  Stuart  MiU,  etc.,  etc.,  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Bost.,  1869.  Exploratio  Philo- 
sophica.  Rough  Notes  on  Modem  Intellectual  Science,  Part  I.,  by  John  Grote. 
Camb.,  1865.  An  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  PhUosophy,  by  the  late  John  Grote, 
B.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Camb.,  1870.  Four  Phases  of  Morals:  Socrates,  Aristotle,  ChristL 
anity,  Utilitarianism.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie.  Ediu. , 1871.  New  York,  1872. 

§ 52.  Alexander  Bain,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
published  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  1834,  2d  ed.  1864 ; The  Emo- 
tions and  the  Will,  2d  ed.  1865 ; also  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Bond.,  1868 ; New  York,  2 
Yols.  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  2 parts.  Loud.  1870,  N.  Y. 

These  treatises  are  an  elaborate  re-treatment  of  the  mental  phenomena  on  the  theory 
of  Hartley  and  James  MUl,  with  this  difference,  that  Bain  makes  much  of  the  discov- 
eries and  analyses  of  modern  Physiology,  and  applies  them  with  great  skUl  in  the 
analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  perception.  He  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a spiritual  principle  in  man  independently  of  a cerebral  organization,  nor  does  ho 
positively  affirm  it.  He  concedes  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  intellectual  functions 
consists  in  its  capacity  for  ideas  and  for  the  experiences  of  discrimination  and  of  simi- 
larity, but  in  the  explanation  of  psychical  experiences  he  professedly  and  in  fact  avails 
himself  of  the  power  of  association  alone.  Though  not  an  avowed  Materialist,  his  ex- 
planations all  rest  upon  materialistic  analogies.  Though  not  by  avowal  exclusively  an 
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Associationalisfc,  he  accepts  and  propounds  no  solution  from  any  other  power  or  law 
in  man. 

‘ ‘ There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  the  external  world  except  in  reference  to  our 
minds.  Knowledge  means  a state  of  mind ; the  notion  of  material  things  is  a mental 
thing.  We  are  incapable  of  discus.sing  the  existence  of  an  independent  material  world  ; 
the  very  act  is  a contradiction.”  “ Solidity,  extension  and  space — the  foundation  proper 
of  the  material  world — mean  certain  movements  and  energies  of  our  own  body,  and 
exist  in  our  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  force  allied  with  visible  and  tactile  and 
other  sensible  impressions.  The  sense  of  the  external  is  the  consciousness  of  particular 
energies  and  activities  of  our  ovm.”  “ Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of 
a given  effect  to  a given  antecedent,  and  the  effects  and  causes  are  our  own  various 
sensations  and  movements." 

‘ ‘ The  collective  ‘ I ’ or  ‘Self  can  be  nothing  different  from  the  Feelings,  Actions  and 
InteUigence  of  the  individual ; unless,  indeed,  the  threefold  classification  of  the  mind 
be  incomplete.  But  so  long  as  human  conduct  can  be  accounted  for  by  assigning  certain 
sensibilities  to  pleasure  and  pain,  an  active  machinery,  and  an  InteUigence,  we  need 
not  assume  anything  else  to  make  up  the  ‘ I’  or  ‘ Self.  ’ 'When  ‘I’  walk  the  fields, 
there  is  nothing  but  a certain  motive,  founded  in  my  feelings,  operating  upon  my  active 
organs ; the  sequence  of  these  two  portions  of  self  gives  the  whole  fact." 

Belief  is  thus  analyzed : “ (1)  The  mental  state  termed  Belief,  while  involving  the 
intellect  and  feelings,  is  in  its  essential  import  related  to  activity  or  the  wUl.  ” “ (2)  The 
second  source  of  BeUef  is  InteUectual  Association.”  “ (3)  The  third  source  or  foun- 
dation of  Belief  is  the  FeeUngs.” 

The  WUl,  according  to  Bain,  is  a coUective  term  for  aU  the  impulses  to  motion  or 
action.  It  is  absurd  to  ask  whether  such  a power  is  free. 

“ The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  sentiment  or  conscience  is  identified  with  our  educa- 
tion under  government  or  authority.”  Remorse  and  self -approbation  are  by  association 
transferred  from  the  experience  of  the  punishment  and  reward  which  accompany 
actions,  to  the  corresponding  dispositions  or  wishes  within.  The  reasons  given  are  : 
“ 1.  It  is  a fact  that  human  beings  living  in  society  are  placed  under  discipline  accom- 
panied by  punishment.  2.  When  moral  training  is  omitted  or  greatly  neglected,  there 
is  an  absence  of  security  for  virtuous  conduct.  3.  Whenever  an  action  is  associated 
with  disapprobation  and  punishment,  there  grows  up,  in  reference  to  it,  a state  of 
mind  undistinguishable  from  moral  sentiment.” 

§ 53.  Herbert  Spencer,  born  1820,  began  life  as  an  essayist  and 
writer  for  journals,  but  of  late  bas  given  himself  to  the  work  of  con- 
structing a General  System  of  Philosophy.  He  fii-st  pubhshed  Social 
Statics,  Lond.,  1850 ; Am.  Edition  1865.  In  1855,  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology ; Am.  edition,  enlarged  and  rewritten,  vol.  I.,  in  parts,  1869- 
70-71-72;  Vol.  II.,  1873 ; Essays  Scientific  and  Speculative,  First 
Series  1857 ; Second  Series,  1863 — published  in  America  with  a dif- 
ferent arrangement,  as  Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress,  1864 ; 
Essays,  Moral,  Political  and  .Esthetic,  1865  ; also  in  America,  18-61, 
Education ; Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical.  “ The  System  of  Phi- 
losophy,” which  in  1860  he  announced  his  intention  to  complete,  in- 
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eludes  tlie  following  subjects  : (1.)  First  Principles  ; (2.)  Principles  of 
Piology  ; (3.)  Principles  of  Psychology  ; (4.)  Principles  of  Sociology  ; 
(5.)  Principles  of  Morality.  The  works  published  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  plan  are : I.  First  Principles  of  a New  System  of  Philosophy, 
Lond.,  issued  in  parts,  1S60-61-G2,  and  New  York  1864;  2d  ed.,  re-, 
written  in  part,  1867  ; New  York,  1872.  II.  Principles  of  Biology, 
2 vols.,  issued  in  parts ; New  York,  Vol.  I.,  1866 ; Vol.  II.,  1867. 
III.  Principles  of  Psychology  (rewritten),  Vol.  I.,  New  York,  1872; 
Vol.  II.,  1873.  In  1864  Spencer  published  The  Classification  of 
the  Sciences,  in  which  he  explains  the  relations  of  his  system  to  that 
of  A.  Comte. 

The  starting-point  and  the  charaeteristic  of  Spencer’s  system  is  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Though  accepting  the  associational  psychology,  he  has  not  limited  him- 
self to  its  principles,  but  has  sought  to  apply  the  broader  law,  of  which  he  conceives 
association  to  be  but  a special  example,  to  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  all  types 
of  being,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  of  the  activities  of  all,  as  well  as  of  the  relations 
necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  all  and  of  any.  Association  is  development,  but  associa- 
tion is  not  the  whole  of  development ; hence  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

“ The  truth  which  Harvey’s  cmbryological  inquiries  first  dimly  indicated,  which  was 
more  clearly  indicated  by  WolfE  and  Goethe,  and  which  was  put  into  a definite  shape 
by  Von  Baer, — the  truth  that  all  organic  devdopment  is  a change  from  homogeneity  to 
heterogeneity, — this  it  is  from  which  very  many  of  the  conclusions  which  I now  hold 
have  indirectly  resulted.”  This  law  of  evolution,  although  assumed  as  universal,  is  not, 
however,  self-evident.  It  is  accepted  as  a principle  only  because  it  receives  such 
ample  and  varied  verification  from  experience.  Moreover,  the  belief  in  it  is  itself  a 
product  of  the  law  itself,  as  are  all  the  other  necessary  axioms  of  science,  includ- 
ing the  belief  in  time  and  space.  ‘ These  all  have  arisen  from  the  organized  and  con- 
solidated experiences  of  aU  antecedent  individuals  who  bequeathed  their  slowly- 
developed  nervous  organizations,  till  they  practically  became  forms  of  thought  ap- 
parently independent  of  experience.’  The  question  whether  they  are  more  than 
subjective  forms  of  thought — whether  they  have  objective  reality— is  answered  thus; 
They  exist  as  states  of  consciousness  perpetually  recurring  or  constantly  persistent, 
and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  reality.  Sometimes  other  language  is  used,  viz.,  that 
of  common  life ; i.  e.  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  products  of  area  clause. 

As  to  what  matter  and  mind  are,  he  replies  sometimes  that  we  can  know  it,  because 
a being  is  required  to  manifest  phenomena,  sometimes  because  persistence  in  con- 
sciousness supposes  correspondence  in  permanent  forces,  sometimes  because  the  two 
conceptions  are  the  same,  sometimes  that  matter  and  mind  are  simply  bimdles  or 
series  of  phenomena,  and  nothing  besides.  Sometimes  he  reasons  as  though  causality 
were  a direct  and  self-evident  relation,  and  sometimes  as  though  this  relation  were 
nothing  more  than  an  order  of  sensations,  and  our  belief  in  it  were  the  gro^vth  of  in- 
separable associations. 

The  persistence  of  force  is  assumed  to  be  a universal  and  necessary  axiom,  but  it  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  persistence  of  phenomenal  force,  of  which  the  quantum 
is  assumed  to  be  necessarily  the  same,  and  to  the  unknown  and  unknowable  being  or 
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force  which  is  behind  all  phenomena.  That  there  is  such  a being  or  something  is  evi- 
dent from  the  result  of  tho  generalizations  which  are  necessary  to  science.  Science 
and  religion,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  are  at  one  in  that  they  both  assume  a one — a cause 
— a permanent,  aU-permding  force.  But  revealed  religion  or  scientific  theology  is  im- 

possible, because,  under  the  law  of  evolution  and  development,  there  must  be  endless 
change  and  variation  in  the  conceptions  of  men  concerning  this  entity  which  their 
unformulated  consciousness  requires  them  to  believe,  but  which  the  formulating  con- 
sciousness of  each  generation  must  formulate  differently. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  would  seem  that  philosophy  itself,  or  a formulated  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  this  force,  in  terms  of  its  necessary  relations  to  the  phenomenal,  is 
equally  impossible,  inasmuch  as  metaphysics,  i.  e. , first  principles  of  a system  of  philosophy 
and — “the  consciousness  of  a universal  causal  agency  which  cannot  be  conceived  ” — are 
the  gradual  but  certain  growth  of  the  assimulated  groups  of  different  concrete  and  in- 
dividual causal  agencies.  As  these  groups  coalesce,  there  is  a concomitant  loss  of  individ- 
ual distinctness.  As  soon  as  universality  is  reached,  all  distinctness  of  conception  van- 
ishes, and  we  know  a universal,  unknowable,  and  unthinkable  cause.  Likewise,  “ when 
the  theological  idea  of  the  providential  action  of  our  being  is  developed  to  its  ultimate 
form  by  the  absorption  of  all  independent  secondary  agencies,  it  becomes  the  concep- 
tion of  being  immanent  in  all  phenomena ; and  the  reduction  to  this  state  implies  the 
fading  away  in  thought  of  ah  those  anthropomorphic  attributes  by  which  the  aboriginal 
idea  was  distinguished.”  “ The  consciousness  of  a single  source,  which,  in  coming  to  bo 
regarded  as  universal,  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  conceivable,  differs  in  nothing  but  name 
from  the  consciousness  of  one  being,  manifested  in  aU  phenomena.” 

“ The  object  of  reUgious  sentiment  will  ever  continue  to  be — that  which  it 
has  ever  been — the  unknown  source  of  things;  while  the  forms  under  which 
men  are  conscious  of  the  unknown  source  of  things  may  fade  away,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  consciousness  is  permanent.  Beginning  with  causal  agents,  conceived 
as  imperfectly  known ; progressing  to  causal  agents  conceived  as  less  known  and  less 
Imowable ; and  coming  at  last  to  a universal  causal  agent  posited  as  not  to  be 
kno^vn  at  all ; the  religious  sentiment  must  ever  continue  to  occupy  itself  with  this 
universal  causal  agent.  Having  in  the  course  of  evolution  come  to  have  for  its  object 
of  contemplation  the  Infinite  Unknowable,  the  religious  sentiment  can  never  again 
(unless  by  retrogression)  take  a finite  knowable,  like  Humanity,  for  its  object  of  con- 
templation.” 

I Ethical  truths  and  sentiments  are  thus  accounted  for : ‘ The  experiences  of  utility, 
organized  and  consolidated  through  aU  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been 
producing  corresponding  nervous  modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and 
accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain  emotions 
responding  to  right  and  wrong  conduct  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
experiences  of  utility.”  * 

* The  system  of  Spencer  is  still  under  criticism,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  been  fully  expounded  by  its 
author.  Possibly  it  has  not  yet  been  completely  developed.  Should  Spencer  continue  to  devote  to  philosophy 
his  active  energies  for  many  years,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  new  associations  may  toko  possession  of  that 
physiological  organization  which  ho  is  accustomed  to  call  himself,  and  perhaps  be  evolved  into  another 
system  of  first  principles  which  may  displace  those  which  he  has  taught  hithorta 
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CIIAPTEE.  IX. — Inelitence  OF  THE  Later  Ger^lvn  Philosophy. 

Recent  AVorks  and  AVriters  of  all  Schools. 

§ 54.  The  writings  of  Kant  were  first  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  j^eoj^le  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur}L  The 
Latin  translation  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  had  been  accessible 
from  the  first.  In  1796  Dr.  F.  A.  Nitszch  prepared  and  published  a 
General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant’s  Principles  con- 
cerning Man,  the  AVorld,  and  the  Deity,  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Learned.  In  1798  Dr.  A.  F.  M.  AVillich  published  Ele- 
ments of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  furnished  an 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  in  the  second  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  1803.  Thomas  AVirgman — esteemed  a lunatic  by  some — 
wi’ote  several  elaborate  articles  on  the  Kantian  Philosopliy  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis,  and  published  the  following  works : Science 
of  Philosophy,  Essay  on  Man,  Principles  of  the  Kantesian  or  Trans- 
cendental Philosophy,  1824 ; Divarication  of  the  Kew  Testament  into 
Doctrine,  The  AVord  of  God,  and  History,  The  AVord  of  Man.  Dugald 
Stewart  bestows  a few  occasional  criticisms  on  Kant’s  philosophy  in  his 
Dissertation,  Parts  1 and  2, 1815  and  1821. 

In  1836  J.  AY.  Semple,  Advocate,  published  in  Edinburgh  a trans- 
lation of  The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  with  an  Introduction,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason ; and  in  1838,  Religion  within 
the  Bounds  of  Pure  Reason. 

In  1844  F.  Haywood,  Escp,  published  Analysis  of  Kant’s  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  has  published  (incomplete  as  yet)  Kant’s  Criti- 
cal Philosophy  for  English  Readers.  Lond.,  1871-2-3. 

The  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  1772-1834,  exerted  a ver}'  effi- 
cient influence  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to 
the  modern  German  speculations  and  their  authors.  In  1798  he  went 
to  Germany  to  reside,  where  he  studied  the  Philosophy  of  Kant.  In 
1817  he  published  Biographia  Literaria,  in  which  are  some  fi-agmen- 
tary  attempts  to  exliibit  some  phases  of  the  philosojiliy  taught  by 
Schelling.  In  1825  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  text  and 
notes  of  which  he  uttered  many  earnest  protests  against  the  current 
philosophy  in  England,  and  insisted  on  the  distinction  between  the 
Reason  and  the  Understanding,  more,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Jacobi 
than  of  Kant.  In  nearly  all  his  prose  writings  he  took  an  attitude  of  ^ 
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contemptnons  hostility  towards  the  philosophical  writers  of  his  time,  and 
aroused  a belief  in  and  a longing  for  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  pi'o- 
fouuder  and  more  elevated  views  of  the  great  German  masters  of  specu- 
lation, as  well  as  directed  the  attention  backward  to  the  English  writers 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James.  The  slowly  awakening,  hut 
intensely  glowing,  interest  in  all  branches  of  German  literature,  which 
was  fostered  by  translations  from  German  literature,  and  criticisms  on 
the  same  by  Walter  Scott  and  others — pre-eminently  by  Thomas  Caidyle, 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Thomas  De  Quincey — the  residence  in  Germany, 
for  study,  of  an  increasing  mrmber  of  English  youth,  and  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  English  people  to  the  conviction  that  in  many  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  science  and  literature  they  were 
outstripped  by  the  Germans — prepared  the  minds  of  many  to  listen 
with  attention  and  respect  to  the  teacliings  of  German  philosophers. 
As  a cousecpience,  many  of  the  works  of  Kant  and  Fichte  have  been 
translated  into  English  with  more  or  less  success ; and  a very  large  num- 
ber of  English  philosophers  have  become  familiar  with  the  works  of  all 
those  Germans  who  have  attracted  general  attention.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  greatly  influenced  by  Kant  and  Jacobi.  Dean  Mansel 
was  in  many  points  a literal  follower  of  Kant.  ‘ Even  the  Associatioual 
school  has  been  forced  to  look  over  the  limits  within  which  it  would 
be  inclined  to  content  itself,  and  to  recognize  the  profounder  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  Germans,  and  the  wider  range  of 
thought  into  which  they  have  entered.  The  influence  of  Coleridge 
and  the  Kantian  writers  is  discernible  very  fi-equently  in  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  topics  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
J.  D.  Morell,  originally  an  intuitionalist  of  the  Scottish  or  Kantian 
school,  has  adopted  in  part  the  profounder  and  more  metaphysical 
Associationalism  of  the  German  J.  F.  Herbart,  which  have  been  ex- 
pounded in  “ An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy  on  the  Induc- 
tive Method!  Loud.,  1862. 

The  Eclectic  philosophy  of  the  late  Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples 
has  also  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  English  speculation.  The 
Scottish  school  had  originally  exerted  a powerful  influence  upon  the 
new  direction  which  French  specnlation  had  begun  to  take  in  the  lec- 
tures of  Boyer  Collard,  who  was  an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  Maine  de  Biran,  though  more  independent  in  his  specula- 
tions, had  contributed  an  additional  impulse  to  the  emancipation  from 
the  traditions  of  Condillac,  which  was  initiated  by  Collard.  Monsieur 
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P.  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  was  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  followed  him  very  closely  in  hia  philosophy.  Theodore 
Jouffroy  subsequently  translated  all  the  works  of  Reid.  The  critical 
lectures  of  Cousin  upon  Locke  had  extorted  admiration  from  Hamilton, 
while  his  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  had,  in  part,  provoked  Hamil- 
ton’s fii’st  critical  essay.  The  influence  of  Cousin  lent  its  aid  to  that  of 
the  new  German  philosophy  in  arousing  the  attention  of  separate 
thinkers  in  Great  Britain  to  look  beyond  their  traditionary  authori- 
ties, and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  own  speculations. 

As  a consequence  of  these  combined  influences,  many,  if  not  the 
most,  of  the  present  English  writei-s  show  the  influence  of  the  conti- 
nental philosophy.  The  treatises,  essays,  and  critical  articles  published 
■within  the  last  twenty  yeai-s,  discuss  with  more  or  less  ability  the 
distinctive  principles  of  all  the  leading  writers.  Among  the  wi’iters 
who  have  attracted  more  or  less  public  attention  since  the  new  move- 
ment began,  the  following  deserve  notice : 

§ 55.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1780-1847 ; Un.  of  St.  Andrews.  Pastor  at  Kil- 
many,  at  Glasgow  in  1824  ; Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  1828 ; Prof,  of 
Theology  at  Edinburgh,  resigned  in  1843  ; elected  Prof,  of  Theology  in  New  College. 
Published,  in  Philosophy,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  The 
Christian  Evidences,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  animated  with  the  genuine  philosophical  spirit,  and  infused  into  hia 
theological  teachings  the  spirit  of  independent  scientific  freedom  and  thoroughness. 
Butler  and  Leibnitz  were  his  favorite  authors.  Of  Butler  he  says,  “ I have  derived 
greater  aid  from  tie  views  of  Bp.  Butler  than  I have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  extant  authorship.”— Pref.  to  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Chalmers  was 
by  no  means  vigorous  or  coherent  in  his  Philosophy  or  his  Theology,  but  his  eloquence 
and  boldness  contributed  greatly  to  that  interest  in  philosophical  inquiries  which  was 
rekindled  and  promoted  in  Scotland  by  Hamilton,  Ferrier,  and  Kant. 

Isaac  Taylor,  1787-1865,  published  many  articles  of  a critical  character  in  the  Eclec- 
tic Review,  also  the  following  among  many  works,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  tho 
philosophical  history  of  religion  : Elements  of  Thought,  Lond.,  1823  ; many  editions; 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  Lond.,  1836  ; Essay  Introductory  to  Edwards  on  tho 
Freedom  of  the  Will -On  the  Application  of  Abstract  Reasoning  to  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  World  of  Mind,  N.  Y.,  1858.  Logic  in  Theology,  etc.,  Lond.,  1859. 

Isaac  Taylor  was  animated  by  a genume  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  essay  on  Ed- 
wards discussed  with  great  ability  the  reach  and  limits  of  Philosophy  as  applied  to 

Christian  Theology.  j < 

Richard  Whately,  D.D. , 1787-1863.  Student  and  FeUow  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  Prof, 
of  Pol.  Econ. ; Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Published  Elements  of  Logic,  1826,  numerous  edi- 
tions ; which  did  more  than  any  book  of  its  day  to  revive  and  make  practical  the  study 
of  logic  in  the  universities  and  elsewhere.  (Cf.  Sir  WUliam  HamUton’s  Lectures  on 
Logic°  P.;  also  Ed,  Rev.,  No.  57.)  Easy  Lessons  in  Reasoning,  1843 ; many  editions. 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Morals,  1860 ; do.  on  Mind,  1859 ; Bacon’s  Essays,  with  Anno- 
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tations,  1856 ; many  editions ; Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,  with  Annotations,  1859  ; with 
numerous  other  works.  Whately  rendered  the  most  important  service  to  free  thought 
in  his  generation,  and  contributed  largely  in  ways  direct  and  indirect  to  the  promotion 
of  speculative  activity. 

Eenn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.  Entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1810;  afterwards  Fel- 
low and  Tutor;  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  1833  ; White’s  Prof,  of  Mor.  PhU.,  1834 ; ' 
Regius  Prof,  of  Div.,  1836  ; Bp.  of  Hereford,  1847.  He  published  The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology,  Oxford,  1838.  Philosophical  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  1827  ; Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  ; also,  articles  on  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  also,  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

The  lectures  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  attracted  universal  attention,  and  ooca- 
’ sioned  a heated  controversy  and  the  publication  of  many  pamphlets. 

William  Whewell,  1795-1866.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1816 ; Fellow,  Tutor, 
Professor,  etc.  ; Master  of  Trinity  from  1841  tiU  his  death.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
mathematician  and  physicist.  His  contributions  to  ethics  and  philosophy  are  the  follow- 
ing; Four  Sermons  on  the  Foundations  of  Morals,  1837 ; Am.  ed.,  1839.  History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences,  etc.,  1837,  3 vols.  ; Am.  ed.,  1858,  2 vols.  In  German,  trans- 
lated by  Littrow,  1839-42.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  etc.,  1840.  Re- 
published, 3d  ed.,  1858,  with  large  additions,  in  4 parts,  viz.  : (1.)  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas.  (2.)  Novum  Organum  Renovatum.  (3.)  On  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery.  (4.) 
Indications  of  the  Creator ; the  last  published  separately,  1846.  Elements  of  Morality, 
including  Polity,  1845  ; N.  Y.,  1845.  Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality.  Lond.,  1846. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England.  Lond.,  1852  ; new  ed.  with 
14  additional  lectures,  1862.  The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers.  3 vols. 
Lond.,  1859-60-61.  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  adopts 
the  conceptions  and  terminology  of  the  Kantian  school,  and  seeks  to  apply  them  with 
rigor  to  physical  philosophy.  He  has  met  with  a sharp  critic  in  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell. 
WheweU’s  Treatise  is  frequently  referred  to  and  criticised  in  J.  S.  Mill’s  System  of  Logic. 

Joseph  Henry  Green,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L.,  1791-1863,  was  the  warm  friend  as  well 
as  ardent  admirer  and  literary  executor  ■ of  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge.  After  his  death  was 
published : Spiritual  Philosophy  ; founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Lond.  and  Camb. , 1865. 

This  work  contains  the  fullest  and  best  authorized  exposition  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  phi- 
losophical and  theological  views,  in  addition  to  the  fragments  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Coleridge’s  own  writings.  Mr.  Green  published  in  his  lifetime  : Vital  Dynamics, 

Lond.,  1840;  and  Mental  Dynamics,  Lond.,  1847.  These  works  remind  us  of 

Dr.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  b.  1812,  the  phUosophioal  expounder  of  Swedenborg’s 
System.  Outlines  of  a PhUosophioal  Argument  on  the  Infinite  and  Final  Cause  of 
Creation.  1847.  The  Human  Body  and  its  Connection  with  Man.  1851. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Intuitional  Morals,  in  two  parts.  Lond.,  1855;  Boston, 
P.  i.,  1859.  A work  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  ethics.  Darwinism 
in  Morals,  etc.  Lond.,  1872. 

Francis  W.  Newman,  b.  1805  : Worcester  Col.,  Oxford,  1826.  The  Soul,  Her 
Sorrows  and  Aspirations,  etc.,  etc.  1849.  Phases  of  Faith,  etc.  1850.  Theism, 
Doctrinal  and  Practical.  1858.  In  these  and  other  writings,  the  author  shows 
the  influence  of  .the  Kantian  phUosophy  on  his  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  possibility 
and  need  of  a revelation. 

WUliam  Thomson,  D.D.,  b.  1819.  Scholar,  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Provost  of  Queen’s 
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College,  Oxford ; Bp.  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1861 ; Archbp.  of  York,  1862.  A 
Disciple  of  Hamilton.  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought.  A Treatise  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  Lend., 1842.  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.  1869. 

Augustus  de  Morgan,  1806,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  College,  London 
University.  Formal  Logic,  n.  e.  1853,  a work  of  great  acuteness. 

Henry  Caldenvood,  b.  1830.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Infinite ; with  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Edin.,  1854;  second  edition  greatly  enlarged  imder  the  title.  Philosophy 
of  the  Infinite.  A Treatise  on  Man’s  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  answer 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel.  1861.  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
1872. 

Alexander  C.  Fraser.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Met.  in  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  Essays 
in  Philosophy.  1856.  Rational  Philosophy  in  History  and  System.  1858.  Life  and 
Works  of  Bp.  George  Berkeley,  4 vols.  1872.  Professor  Fraser  is  strongly  Berkeleian 
in  his  philosophical  sytapathies. 

John  Cairns,  D.D.  Article  on  Kant  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  edition.  Examination 
of  Professor  Perrier’s  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  1856.  The  Scottish  Philosophy 
Vindicated.  1856,  etc.,  etc. 

James  McCosh,  D.  D. , Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; 
President  College  of  New  Jersey,  1869.  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government, 
Physical  and  Moral,  ed.  1850 ; Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  wdth 
George  Dickie,  1856.  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated,  1860;  new 
and  revised  edition,  1866.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  Philosophy,  being  a 
Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1866.  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural, 
1862.  The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought ; a Text-book  of  Formal  Logic,  1870. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  the  avowed  and  able  critic  of  Hamilton  and  Kant  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  other.  He  claims  also  to  have  introduced 
some  important  additions  into  Formal  Logic. 

James  Martineau,  Professor  in  Owen’s  CoUege,  Manchester,  has  contributed  to  vari- 
ous reviews  and  periodicals  many  brilliant  and  able  papers  against  the  Positive  and 
Associational  school.  These  have  been  published  in  America  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Theological,  Boston,  1866,  ’68  ; the  two  volumes 
published  comprising  chiefly  those  that  are  philosophical. 

Thomas  E.  Webb.  The  InteUectualism  of  Locke.  Dublin  : W.  McGee  & Co.,  1857. 
A very  able  and  ingenious  defence  of  Locke  against  the  charge  of  empiricism. 

James  Hutchinson  Stirling  is  the  ardent  devotee  and  confident  expounder  of  tho 
Hegelian  Philosophy  to  the  English  mind.  He  has  published  The  Secret  of  Hegel : 
being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter ; London,  1865,  2 
vols.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  1865.  A Handbook 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Albert  Schwegler,  translated  and  annotated,  1867, 
2d  ed.  As  Regards  Protoplasm,  in  Relation  to  Professor  Huxley’s  Essay  on  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life,  Edinb. , 1869 ; new  and  improved  edition,  Lond. , 1872.  Materialism  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Study  of  Medicine.  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  1872. 

John  Grote,  B.D.,  Prof.  Mor.  PhU.,  Un.  of  Camb.,  1855,  d.  1866.  Exploratio  Phi- 
losophica:  Rough  Notes  on  Modem  Intellectual  Science,  Part  I.,  Camb.,  1865,  contains 
critical  discussions  on  special  subjects,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Prof.  Ferrier,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU,  and  Dr.  W.  WhewcU.  An  Examination  of  the  UtU- 
itarian  Philosophy,  edited  by  Joseph  B.  Mayer,  Camb.,  1870.  The  writings  of  Pro- 
fessor Grote  arc  singularly  comprehensive,  candid,  and  truth-loving. 
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J.  P.  Maliaily.  Kant’s  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers,  vol.  i. , p.  1.  A Critical 
Commentary  on  Kant’s  Esthetic,  vol.  i.,  p.  3.  The  Deduction  and  Schematism  of  the 
Categories,  vol.  iii.  Kant’s  Prolegomena  to  any  Puture  Metaphysic,  Lond.,  1871-2. 

William  Graham.  Idealism : An  Essay,  Metaphysical  and  Critical,  Lond. , 1872. 

John  Young,  LL.D.,  published  The  Christ  of  History,  London,  1855;  New  York, 
1850.  Evil  and  Good;  The  Mystery.  Lond.  1856,  2d  Am.  ed..  New  York,  1858. 
The  Province  of  Reason,  a Criticism  of  H.  L.  Mansel  and  Bampton  Lecture  “On  the 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,”  Lond.,  1800.  The  Creator  and  the  Creation  ; How  Re- 
lated. Lond.,  1870. 

Mr.  Young  discusses  with  great  ability  those  philosophical  questions  which  have  an 
immediate  and  fundamental  relation  to  theology. 

George  Ramsay.  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Human  Happiness  and  Human 
Duty,  1843.  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  1847.  Analysis  and  Theory  of  the  Emo- 
tions, 1848.  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  1853.  In  part  second  is  contained 
a Particular  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Value  of  the  Syllogism.  Principles  of 
Psychology,  1857.  Instinct  and  Reason,  1863.  Ingenious  and  Independent. 

Sir  B.  C.  Brodie.  Psychological  Inquiries,  etc.  Part  I.,  2d  edition,  Lond.,  1855. 
Part  II. , Lond. , 1863.  . ^ 

Sir  Henry  Holland.  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  2d  edition,  Lond.,  1858. 

The  works  of  both  these  writers  are  valuable  contributions  from  the  Physiological 
standpoint. 

Hughes  Fraser  HaUe.  Exact  Philosophy,  Parts  First  and  Second.  London,  1848. 
A fearless  critic  on  some  English  disciples  of  Comte. 

A.  S.  Farrar.  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. London,  1863. 

Samuel  Bailey,  b.  1787.  Review  of  Berkeley’s  Theory  of  Vision,  1841.  Theory  of 
Reasoning,  1853.  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  First  Series,  1855, 
Second  Series,  1858. 

Robert  Anchor  Thompson.  Christian  'Theism.  1st  Burnett  Prize  Essay.  Lond., 
1855  ; New  York,  1855. 

John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  b.  1823.  Theism.  2d  Burnett  Prize  Essay.  Lond.,  1855  ; New 
York,  1855. 

Both  these  treatises  discuss  many  philosophical  questions. 

P.  E.  Dove.  The  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  being  a Dissertation  on  Scepticism, 
Pantheism,  etc.  Edin.,  1856. 

Prof.  Baden  Powell.  The  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature.  2d  edition,  Lond.,  1857. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant.  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Lond.,  1857-8. 

G.  Boole.  An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  etc.  Lond.,  1854. 

Alexander  Smith.  Philosophy  of  Morals.  2 vols. , 1841. 

Samuel  Spalding.  Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals.  Lond.,  1843. 

B.  H.  Smart.  Outlines  of  Sematology,  1844.  Sequel  to  Somatology,  1844.  Way 
out  of  Metaphysics,  1844.  Beginnings  of  a New  School  of  Metaphysics.  Lond., 
1853.  Essay  on  Thought  and  Language.  Lond.,  1855. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  1805-1872.  Formerly  Professor  of  Eng.  Lit.  and  Mod. 
Hist,  in  King’s  CoUege  ; Prof.  Mor.  PhU.,  Un.  Camb.,  1866.  Published  History  of 
Philosophy  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  Systems  of  Philosophy  Anterior  to  the 
Time  of  Christ,  1850.  3.  Philosophy  of  the  First  Six  Centuries,  1853.  3.  Medieval 
Philosophy  from  the  Sixth  to  Twelfth  Century.  4.  Philosophy  of  the  Present  Day. 
Rewritten  and  published  as  a whole  under  the  title  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy, 
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3 vols.,  1871.  What  is  Revelation?  etc.,  a Letter  to  Dr.  H.  L.  Mansel.  The  Conscience. 
Lectures  on  Casuistry,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1868.  Social  Moral- 
ity. Twenty-one  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1869. 

William  Smith,  1871.  Discourse  on  the  Ethics  of  the  School  of  Paley,  1839. 
Thomdale  ; or.  The  Conflict  of  Opinions,  1857.  Gravenhurst ; or.  Thoughts  on  Good 
and  Evil,  1863.  These  works  are  eminently  thoughtful  in  sentiment  and  beautiful  for 
illustration  and  diction. 

W.  Adam.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Theory  of  History,  Chance,  Law,  WiU,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  Lond.,  AUen,  1863. 

E.  'V.  Neale.  The  Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature  Investigated.  Loud.,  Williams, 
1863. 

D.  Rowland.  Laws  of  Nature  the  Foundation  of  Morals.  Lond.,  Murray,  1864. 

G.  H.  Lewes.  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.  4 vols.,  1847.  1 vol.  re^vritten 

1857,  enlarged.  The  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte.  2 vols.,  8vo. 

Aristole:  A Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science.  London,  Smith,  1864. 

C.  Thomas.  The  Confirmation  of  the  Material  by  the  Spiritual.  Lond.,  ElHs,  1864. 

R.  Lowndes.  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Primary  Beliefs.  Lond. , Williams, 

1865. 

T.  Hughes.  The  Ideal  Theory  of  Berkeley  and  the  Real  World.  Free  Thoughts  on 
Berkeley,  Idealism,  and  Metaphysics.  Lond. , Hamilton,  1865. 

D.  Masson.  Recent  British  Philosophy : A Review,  with  Criticisms.  1865. 

P.  P.  Alexander.  Mfll  and  Carlyle.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill’s  Doc- 
trine of  Causation  in  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom,  etc.,  etc.  Lond.,  Nimmo,  1864. 

T.  Collyns  Symon.  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  External  World ; or.  Universal 
Immaterialism.  Lond.,  1863.  For  criticisms  and  replies  on  this  volume  see  Fichte 
andUlrici’s  Zeitschrift,  etc.,  Bd.  55  and  56;  Phil.  Monats-H.  Hefte.  Bd.  5 and  6. 
Hamilton  versus  Mill:  A Thorough  Discussion  of  each  chapter  in  J.  S.  Mill’s  Ex- 

amination of  Hamilton’s  Logic  and  Philosophy,  beginning  with  the  Logic.  Three  Parts. 
Lond.,  Simpkins,  1866  and  1868. 

H.  Travis.  Moral  Freedom  reconciled  with  Causation,  by  the  Analysis  of  the  Process 
of  Self-determination.  Lond.,  Longmans,  1865. 

F.  Wilson.  The  Philosophy  of  Classification,  etc.,  etc.  Lond.,  Pitman,  1866. 

W.  A.  Butler.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  3 vols.,  Lond.,  Mac- 
millan, 1866. 

S.  S.  Laurie.  The  Philosophy  of  Ethics.  An  Analytical  Essay.  Lond. , Hamilton, 

1866.  Notes  Expository  and  Critical  on  certain  British  Theories  of  Morals.  Lond. 

and  Edin.,  Edmonston,  1868. 

W.  Milroy.  The  Conscience.  Lond.,  Gardner,  1866. 

J.  Venn.  The  Logic  of  Chance,  etc.,  etc.  Lond.,  Macmillan,  1866. 

John  Hunt.  Essay  on  Pantheism.  Lond.,  1867. 

Argyll,  The  Duke  of.  The  Reign  of  Law.  Lond. , Strahan,  1867. 

M.  P.  W.  Bolton.  The  Scoto-Oxonian  Theory,  with  Replies  to  Objectors.  London, 
Chapman,  1867.  New  edition,  1869.  Inquisitio  Philosophica,  being  an  Examination 
of  the  Principles  of  Kant  and  Hamilton.  Lond.,  Chapman,  1869.  ^ 

J.  G.  Smith.  Faith  and  Philosophy.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Tendencies  of  the  Day. 

Lond.,  Longmans,  1866.  , - i.  ^ 

W Fleming.  A Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vnth  Quotations  and  References,  for  the 

Use  of  Students.  Lond. , Murray.  1867.  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  Mental  and  Moral. 
Lond.,  1856.  Republished,  enlarged,  etc.,  by  C.  P.  Krauth.  PhU.,  1860. 
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C.  Bray.  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  AfEections.  3d  ed.  Lend.,  Longmans,  1807. 
A Manual  of  Anthropology;  or,  Science  of  Man,  based  on  Modem  Research.  Lend., 


Longmans,  1871.  , _ » c ■ jj 

C St.  Wake.  Chapters  on  Man,  embracing  (inter  alia)  the  Outlmes  of  a Science  of 

Comparative  Psychology,  etc.  Lond.,  Triibner,  1868.  , ,,  , , 

J.  G.  Macvicar.  A Sketch  of  a Philosophy,  Part  L Part  II. , Matter  and  Molecular 
Morphology,  the  Elemental  Synthesis.  Lond.,  Williams,  1868. 

C F Winslow.  Force  and  Nature,  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  etc.,  etc.  Lond.,  Mac- 


millan, 1869. 

T.  Laycock.  Mind  and  Brain ; or,  the  Correlations  of  Consciousness  and  Organization. 
Second  ed.,  1869. 

J.  Haig.  The  Science  of  Trath.  Lond.  Symbolism  of  Mind  and  Matter.  Lond., 
Blackwood,  1869. 

J.  J.  Murphy.  Habits  and  Intelligence  in  their  Connexion  with  the  Laws  of  Matter 
and  Force.  2 vols.,  Lond.,  Macmillan,  1869.  The  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith.  London, 
Macmillan,  1872. 

S.  S.  Hennel.  Comparative  Metaphysics,  etc.  Lond.,  Triibner,  1870. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.  2 vols.,  Lond.,  1865.  History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne. 2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1869. 

R.  Willis.  Benedict  de  Spinoza : his  Ethics,  Life,  Letters,  and  Influence  on  Modem 
Religious  Thought.  Lond.,  Trubner,  1870. 

T.  Doubleday.  Matter  for  Materialists,  etc.  Lond. , Longmans,  1870. 

G.  Grote.  Plato’s  Doctrine  on  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  and  Aristotle’s  Comment 
upon  that  Doctrine.  Lond.,  1860.  Plato  and  other  Companions  of  Socrates.  3 vols., 
2d  ed.,  Lond.,  Murray,  1870.  Aristotle,  edited  by  A.  Bates  and  G.  C.  Robertson.  2 
vols.,  ibid.,  1872. 

S.  A.  Hodgson.  Time  and  Space.  Lond.,  1865.  The  Theory  of  Practice  ; an  Ethi- 
cal Enquiry.  2 vols.,  Lond.,  Longmans,  1870. 

C.  O.  G.  Napier.  The  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Man.  Lond.,  Hotten,  1870. 

T.  S.  Barrett.  Examination  of  the  d Argument.  Lond.,  Provost,  1872.  Phi- 
losophy of  Science.  Ibid. , 1872.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Causation.  Ibid. , 
1871. 

A.  E.  Finch.  On  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  including  a Parallel  between  Lord  Bacon 
and  Comte,  as  Inductive  Philosophers.  Longmans,  1872. 

J.  Lorimer.  The  Institutes  of  Law:  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Principles  of  Jurispm- 
dence  as  determined  by  Nature.  Edin.,  Clark,  1872. 

W.  H.  S.  Monck.  Space  and  Vision.  Lond.,  1872. 

H.  Maudsley.  Body  and  Mind,  etc.  Lond.,  Macmillan,  1871. 

T.  H.  Huxley.  Origin  of  Species.  N.  Y.,  1863.  Man’s  Place  in  Nature.  N.  T., 
1863.  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews.  N.  Y.,  1871.  More  Criticisms  on  Dar- 
win, etc.,  etc.  N.  Y.,  1872. 

J.  Tyndall.  Fragments  of  Science.  N.  Y.,  1871. 

B.  Jowett-  Plato’s  Dialogues.  Translated  into  English,  with  Analyses.  4 vols., 
Lond.,  1871. 

Charles  Darwin.  The  Origin  of  Species,  1859.  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection 
in  Relation  to  Sex.  Murray,  1871. 

J.  Rowland.  An  E.ssay  intended  to  Interpret  and  Develop  Unsolved  Ethical  Ques- 
tions in  Kant’s  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics.  Lond.,  Longmans,  1871, 
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J.  S.  Blackie.  Four  Phases  of  Morals ; Socrates,  Aristotle,  Christianity,  and  Utilitari- 
anism. Lond.,  Edmonston,  1871. 

E.  B.  Tylor.  Early  History  of  Mankind.  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1870.  Primitive  Culture. 
Eesearches  into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Eeligion,  Art,  and  Cul- 
ture. 2 vois.,  Lond.,  Murray,  1871. 

L.  Beale.  The  Mystery  of  Life,  etc.  Lond.,  Churchill,  1871.  Life  Theories  and 
Eeligious  Thought.  Ibid.,  1871. 

W.  Markley.  Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  Eeference  to  Principles  of  General 
Jurisprudence.  Lond.,  Macmillan,  1871. 

C.  Morel.  Authority  and  Conscience.  Lond.,  Longmans,  1871. 

J.  H.  Newman.  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a Grammar  of  Assent.  3d.  ed.,  Lond.,  Bums, 
Oates  & Co.,  1870. 

J.  AUanson  Picton.  The  Mystery  of  Matter  and  other  Essays.  Lond.,  1873. 


OIIAPTER  X. — Philosophy  in  Amekica. 

§ 56.  Philosophy  in  America,  as  in  England,  has  been  prosecuted 
chiefly  as  an  applied  science,  and  in  its  special  relations  to  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Theology.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
spirit  which  formed  American  culture  and  civilization  was  from  the 
fli-st  more  or  less  free  from  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  traditions,  and 
that  this  spirit  would  naturally  manifest  itself  in  every  form  of  inde- 
pendent philosophical  investigation.  Not  a few  of  the  influential  minds 
among  the  early  planters  of  the  American  colonies  were  men  of  decided 
speculative  tastes,  who  were  familiar  with  the  abstract  philosophy  of 
their  times,  and  w^ere  prepared  to  apply  it  with  boldness  to  every 
description  of  human  faiths  and  institutions.  As  the  country  became 
more  cultivated  its  studious  men  became  more  and  more  conscious 
of  this  vocation.  The  circumstances  which  led  some  of  the  colonies  to 
assert  political  independence  also  compelled  the  leaders  of  opinion  to 
fall  back  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  and  ethical 
science  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  The  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
associations  of  the  majority  of  the  people  were  originally  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a philosophical  theology.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  religious  zeal  has  been  associated  with  a pronounced 
taste  for  metaphysical  speculation,  and  has  to  a considerable  extent 
stimulated  and  fostered  such  a taste.  The  logical  habit  of  the  peo- 
ifle  in  following  data  to  their  inevitable  conclusions  has  insensibly 
led  the  thinkers  and  scholars  of  America  to  cherish  a taste  for  pure 
science,  and  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  truth,  and  the 
duty  of  acknowledging  its  authority  as  supreme.  As  a necessary  re- 
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suit,  speculative  studies  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a large  number 
of  the  educated  men  of  the  country,  and  have  lent  a special  fascina- 
tion to  some  of  its  most  eminent  writers  and  to  special  departments 
of  its  literature.  While  America  cannot  boast  of  many  writers  of 
pre-eminent  philosophical  ability  or  achievements,  it  can  show  a 
record  of  honorable  interest  on  the  part  of  not  a few  of  its  scholai-s 
in  speculative  studies,  both  pure  and  applied.  While  in  all  these 
studies  America,  as  was  natural,  has  followed  the  lead  of  England, 
her  mother  country,  she  has  sympathized  most  warmly  with  the  chang- 
ing aspects  of  philosophy  at  home,  and  has  in  some  cases  outrun  the 
scholai’S  of  England  in  a readiness  to  follow  the  processes  and  to  appro- 
priate the  results  of  speculation  on  the  Continent. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 

§ 5Y.  Jonathan  Edwards  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  name 
in  American  philosophy.  1703-1758.  Born  in  Windsor,  Conn. ; A.B., 
Yale  College,  1720;  Tutor,  1724;  Pastor,  Northampton,  Mass.,  172G  ; 
also  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1753 ; President,  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1757. 

Edwards  was  distinguished  for  the  early  development  of  his  meta- 
physical tastes  and  ability,  and  for  the  freedom,  even  to  audacity,  with 
which  he  attempted  to  adjust  the  Calvinist  theology  to  the  principles 
and  conclusions  of  a reasoned  philosophy.  As  a consequence  he  not 
only  established  a new  and  independent  school  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
which  has  been  known  as  the  New  England  or  the  Edwardian 
Theology,  but  contributed  very  largely  to  the  development  of  specu- 
lative tastes,  and  of  confidence  in  speculative  inquiries  among  the 
scholars  of  America.  The  influence  of  this  school  has  not  been  in- 
considerable upon  theology  and  philosophy  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
name  of  Edwards  has  been  familiarly  known  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  his  Treatise  on  the  Will.'  Dugald  Stewart  says  of  Edwards : 
“ There  is  one  metaphysician  of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who, 
in  logical  acuteness  and  subtility,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant 
bred  in  the  universities  of  Eimope.”  -{Diss.,  part  ii.,  sec.  7.)  The  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  the  speculations  of  Edwards  were  furnished 
by  Locke.  He  mastered  Locke’s  Essay  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
studying  it  with  a keener  delight  than  “ a miser  feels  when  gathering 
up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold.”  But  he  was  not  exclusively  a student 
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of  Locke,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  secluded  situation  and  limited 
opportunities.  He  was  a zealous  reader  of  most  of  the  writers  accessible 
in  the  English  language,  and  was  familiar  with  the  course  of  specula- 
tion in  the  mother  country,  reading  the  writei-s  of  all  schools  with  equal 
ardor,  and  never  abandoning  the  confident  belief  that  whatever  is  true 
in  theology  could  be  shown  to  be  both  true  and  reasonable  in  philo- 
sophy.  Edwards  was  at  once «a  scholastic  and  a mystic;  a scholastic 
in  the  subtlety  of  his  analysis  and  the  sustained  vigor  of  his  I’eason- 
ings,  and  a mystic  in  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  his  emotive  ten- 
derness and  the  idealistic  elevation  of  his  imaginative  creations, 
which  at  times  almost  transfigured  his  Christian  faith  into  the  beatific 
vision, 

''  § 58.  The  philosophical  speculations  of  Edwards  may  be  found  in  the  following  of 

his  works  : (1.)  Notes  On  the  Mind,  and  On  Natural  Science,  in  the  Appendix  to  S.  E. 
Dwight’s  Life  of  Edwards.  Vol.  i.  of  Divight’s  edition  of  Edwards’ works.  These  Notes 
are  simply  wonderful  for  a boy  of  sixteen,  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  the  topics  treated 
and  the  speculative  ability  vuth  which  they  are  discussed.  The  conclusions  of 
Berkeley  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Spinoza,  were  more  than  hazarded  under 
the  pressure  of  logical  necessity.  (2.)  Treatise  on  the  Keligious  Affections.  Boston, 
1746.  (3.)  A Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modem  Notion  of  that  Freedom  of 

Will  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and 
Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame.  Boston,  1854.  (4. ) The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of 

Original  Sin  Defended ; Evidences  of  its  Truth  Produced,  and  Arguments  to  the  contrary 
Answered,  etc.,  etc.  Boston,  1758.  (5.)  Dissertation  concerning  the  Nature  of  Trae 

Virtue.  Boston,  1788.  Also,  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World.  (6.)  Charity  and  its  Fruits.  New  York,  1852,  edited  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D. 
The  principal  editions  of  the  complete  works  are : Worcester,  Mass. , 1809,  Dr.  S.  Austin, 
8 vols. ; Lend.,  1817,  8 vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Williams  ; and  vols.  ix.,  x.,  Edin.,  1847  ; 
Lond.,  1834,  by  Edward  Hickman.  2 vols.,  imp.  8vo,  New  York,  1830;  by  S.  E.  Dwight, 
10  vols.,  vol.  i.,  containing  memoir,  etc.  ; New  York,  1844  ; 4 vols..  New  York,  1855, 
Worcester  edition  reprinted. 

§ 59.  The  Treatise  on  the  Will  is  the  work  on  which  Edwards’  reputation  chiefly  rests. 
The  design  of  the  author  in  writing  it  was  conceived  as  early  as  1748,  and  is  avowed 
in  a letter  to  Rev.  John  Erskine,  Life,  pp.  250-1,  and  more  fully  explained  in  another 
letter  to  the  same,  pp.  496-9,  “ endeavoring  also  to  bring  the  late  g^^eat  objections  and 
outcries  against  Calvini.stic  divinity  from  these  topics  [the  misconceptions  of  tho 
freedom  of  the  will]  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  reasoning  and  particularly  that  great 
objection  ....  viz.  : that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God’s  moral  government  are 
contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  manldnd.”  It  was  designed  as  a reply  to  the  philosophi- 
cal assumptions  made  by  leading  Arminian  -writers,  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Whit- 
by, John  Taylor,  and  Fr.  Turnbull  (.Moral  Philosophy),  and  the  philosophical  con- 
cessions of  such  Calvinists  as  Isaac  Watts  and  Philip  Doddridge,  that  the  will  is  self- 
determined.  Against  this  position  Edwards  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  is  unphilosophical,  self-contradictory,  and  absurd,  and  that  the  essence 
of  -virtue  and  -vice,  as  they  exist  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and  are  manifested  in 
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the  acts  of  the  ^vill,  lies  not  in  their  cause  hvAmiheit  nature.'  The  great  strength 
of  Edwards’  argument  has  been  supposed  to  lie  in  the  demonstration  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a self-determining  power  in  the  will  is  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  This 
argument  is  drawn  out  at  great  length,  and  made  as  nearly  exhaustive  as  possible. 
Free  action  is  voluntary  action,  spontaneity  is  the  only  condition  of  liberty,  by  whom- 
soever the  liberty  or  spontaneity  is  caased.  Freedom,  as  involving  self-determination, 
would  involve  contingency  and  the  absence  of  certainty.  This  would  exclude  fore- 
knowledge in  God  and  every  description  of  Providence.  Edwards  distinguished,  in  fact, 
between  what  was  afterwards  sharply  and  familiarly  known  by  his  followers  as  natu- 
ral and  moral  inability,  insisting  upon  this  most  positively  as  early  as  1747.  See  letter 
to  Mr.  Gillespie,  Memoir,  p.  233.  The  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  supposed 
by  the  necessitarians  of  the  school  of  Antony  Collins  and  of  Henry  Home — Lord 
Kaimes,  to  teach  the  same  principles  of  philosophical  necessity  as  they  had  accepted. 
Against  this  construction  of  his  views,  and  particularly  against  the  private  doctrine  of 
Lord  Kaimes,  that  God  had  deceived  mankind  by  an  invincible  instinct  or  feeling 
which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  they  are  free,  Edwards  protested,  in  a “ Letter  to 
a Gentleman  in  Scotland,”  which  was  subsequently  appended  to  the  Treatise  on  the 
Will.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  he  insists  that  the  possession  of  the  sinful  disposi- 
tion by  which  men  are  unable  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  is  itself  their  worst  and 
most  inexcusable  sin.  The  doctrines  of  Edwards,  in  relation  to  the  will,  were  received 
by  a large  number  of  followers,  although  they  underwent  various  modifications. 
John  Smalley,  Berlin,  Conn.,  1734-1820,  in  two  Sermons,  1760,  on  Natural  and 
Moral  Inability,  made  the  contrast  between  these  two  conceptions  more  emphatic. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  1746-1801,  distinguished  between  natural  and  moral 
certainty,  the  one  admitting  the  opposition  of  the  will,  and  the  other,  implying  and 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  will. 

Dr.  Stephen  West,  1736-1819,  in  an  Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  1772,  taught  that 
volition  is  in  every  instance  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  God’s  immediate  agency. 
Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons,  1745-1840,  resolved  “ the  sinful  disposition,  or  heart,”  into  a 
series  of  voluntary  exercises,  of  which  God  is  the  direct  and  efficient  author.  “ God’s 
acting  on  their  hearts,  and  producing  all  their  free,  voluntary,  moral  exercises  is  so 
far  from  preventing  them  from  being  moral  agents  that  it  necessarily  makes  them 
moral  agents.”  Asa  Burton,  D.D.,  1752-1836,  contended,  Essays,  1824,  in  opposition 
to  Emmons,  for  a permanent,  spiritual  taste. 

Edwards’  treatise  did  not  escape  criticism  from  his  own  countrymen.  Dr.  James 
Dana,  D.D.,  1735-1812,  pastor  in  Wallingford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  published  anony- 
mously, Boston,  1770,  An  Examination  of  Edwards’  Inquiry,  and  a 2d  edition  of  the 
same  treatise  in  New  Haven,  1773.  Dr.  Samuel  West,  pastor  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
1730-1807,  published  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  part  1,  1793;  part  2,  1795. 
To  these  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  published  a reply  in  his  Essays  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity.  The  treatise  of  Edwards  has  also  been  subject  to  much  adverse 
criticism  from  professedly  anti-Calvinist  divines  and  metaphysicians.'  Prominent 
among  these  critics  are  : Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will, 
1846,  of.  Theodicy,  etc.,  D.  D.  MTiedon,  D.D.,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  a Basis  of 
Human  Eesponsibility,  and  a Divine  Government  Elucidated  and  Maintained  in  its 
Issue  with  the  Necessitarian  Theories  of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  the  Princeton  Essayists,  and 
other  leading  Advocates.  New  York  ■.  Carlton  & Porter,  1864  ; Kowland  G.  Hazard, 
Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing ; or.  Every  Being  that  WiUs  a Creative  First  Cause.’ 
New  York ; D.  Appleton  & Co.  1864.  Also,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom 
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Willing,  addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  an  Appendix,  etc.  Boston : Lee  & 
Shepard.  1869. 

Edwards’  treatise  has  also  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  some  writers  who  have 
professed  to  adhere  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  Henry  P. 
Tappan,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Mor.  and  Intel.  PhU.,  Un.  of  New  York,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  published : Review  of  Edwards’  Inquiry  into  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Win.  New  York,  1839  ; The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Determined  by  an  Ap- 
peal to  Consciousness,  1840  ; The  Doctrine  of  the  WiU  Applied  to  Moral  Agency  and 
Responsibility,  1841.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.D.,  1773-1867,  published  An  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  Self-determining  Power  of  the  Will  or.  Contingent  Volition.  New  Haven : 
Herrick  & Noyes.  1838.  3d  edition.  Day  & Fitch,  1847  ; Examination  of  Edwards 
on  the  WUl.  1841.  The  doctrine  of  the  will  and  Edwards’  views  were  abundantly 
discussed  and  criticised  in  the  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator.  New  Haven,  1839-1839. 
Also,  in  counter-papers  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Bevieic ; reprinted  as  Princeton 
Theological  Essays.  New  York,  1846-1847.  Cf.  Nathanael  W.  Taylor,  1786-1858. 
Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God.  2 vols.,  New  York,  1858. 

Henry  Carleton  published,  in  the  spirit  of  CoUios,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  etc.,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  Parry  & McMillan.  1857. 

§ 60.  The  Ethical  views  of  Edwards  are  given  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  a posthumous  work,  1788  ; and  his  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections, 
1746;  Sermons  on  Charity  and  its  Fruits,  1852.  In  composing  the  first  he  had 
Hutcheson  and  Hume  before  him.  While  he  accepts  the  defimtion  of  Hutcheson, 
etc.,  that  virtue  subjectively  viewed  is  Love  or  Benevolence,  he  qualifies  it  objectively 
by  insisting  that  it  should  be  fixed  on  Universal  Being,  or  being  in  general,  as  its  object. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  love  of  Benecolence  and  the  love  of  Complacence,  making 
the  first  to  be  generic  and  necessarily  virtuous,  and  the  second  specific,  limited,  and 
relative.  He  provides  that  true  virtue  should  be  necessarily  religious,  inasmuch  as  no 
virtue  can  be  genuine  which  does  not  embrace  Universal  Being  and  proportion  its 
selection  and  its  energies  to  the  quantity  of  Being  in  its  object.  He  provides  also  for 
the  inference  that  God  not  only  might,  but  should,  love  himself  better  than  aU  created 
beings,  inasmuch  as  He  is  infinite,  and  they  are  fimte  in  the  quantity  of  being.  He 
distinguishes  between  two  senses  of  self-love,  viz. , the  first,  which  is  the  same  as  lov- 
ing anything  that  is  grateful  or  pleasing,  and  which  supposes  natural  inclinations  of  a 
disinterested  and  a private  character,  because  “ the  being  of  inclinations  and  appetites 
is  prior  to  any  pleasTire  in  gratifying  these  appetites ; ” and  the  second,  which  is  “ love 
to  one’s  self,  with  respect  to  his  private  interest.”  This  distinction  he  illustrates 
at  great  length,  and  in  every  conceivable  jispect. 

As  in  love  we  make  the  object  one  with  ourselves,  virtuous  love  is  attended 
with  a sense  of  the  propriety  or  fitness  of  whatever  promotes  the  good  of  all, 
and  inasmuch  as  in  selfishness  wo  separate  ourselves  from  the  universe  of  being, 
there  is  a sense  of  its  unfitness  ; giving  the  moral  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert. 
This  moral  sense  does  not  merely  arise  from  the  subjective  constitution  of  the  soul, 
which  would  make  it  capable  of  change,  as  w'as  objected  against  Hutcheson  s Moral 
Sense,  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  what  excites  its  affections.  It  is  not  wholly  a 
Sentiment,  but  is  founded  in  Reason.  The  instinctive  or  natural  and  special  affec- 
tions are  not  necessarily  viituous,  unless  they  spring  from  the  unselfish  love  of  Being 
in  General,  i.e.,  unless  they  are  elevated  to,  and  hallowed  by  the  love  of  God,  The 
moral  or  spiritual  sense  of  that  which  is  excellent  does  not  imply  virtuous  affections 
or  spiritual  benevolence.  Indeed,  it  may  coexist  with  the  absence  of  these  affections. 
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‘ The  approbation  of  tbe  conscience  should  be  distinguished  from  the  approba- 
tion of  the  inclination,  the  heart  or  the  disposition.’  What  these  last  are,  Edwards 
answers  at  great  length  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Eeligious— i.  e. , the  truly  virtuous— Affec- 
tions. First  of  all,  such  affections  are  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
result  of  which  is  a new  perception  or  sensation  of  the  mind,  differing  in  nature  smd 
kind  from  any  previously  possessed.  This  is  not  a new  faculty , but  a new  principle 
which  is  ‘ that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature,  cither  old  or  new,  for  any  particular 
manner  or  kind  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.’  ‘ So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is 
not  a new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  a new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
soul  for  a new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding.  So  that  new, 
holy  disposition  of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not  a new  faculty  of  will,  but 
a foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a new  kind  of  exercise  of  the  same 
faculty  of  will.’  ‘ The  Spirit  of  God  only  acts  in  some  way  upon  natural  principles, 
but  gives  no  new  spiritual  principle.’ 

The  three  treatises  just  characterized  were  all  dictated  by  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  Edwards  to  find  a philosophical  definition  which  should  express  the  ethical 
character  of  Christian  virtue  or  holiness.  They  have  exercised  a powerful  influence, 
both  practical  and  speculative,  among  the  followers  of  Edwards.  They  have  trained 
a very  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pronounced  specula- 
tive tastes  and  habits,  by  the  force  of  their  religious  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  built 
up  a school  of  earnest  metaphysicians  among  men  not  otherwise  educated,  within  and 
without  the  Christian  Church. 

Some  of  the  principles  enumerated  above  were  still  further  developed  and  applied 
by  the  followers  of  Edwards,  either  to  their  legitimate  consequences  or  to  one-sided 
extremes.  The  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  interpreted  by  Samuel 
Hopkins,  1721-1803,  Pastor  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  again 
at  Newport,  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  that  a truly  benevolent  being  must  be  -willing 
to  perish  to  advance  the  glory  of  God.  The  doctrine  that  spiritual  excellence  does 
not  consist  in  a new  natural  faculty,  but  in  Borne  foundation  for  a special  exercise  of  a 
faculty  already  existing,  was  modified  by  Nathanael  Emmons,  who  taught  that  spiritual 
excellence  pertains  only  to  the  exercises  of  a spiritual  faculty,  and  that  the  heart  or  dis- 
position is  only  a certainty  provided  by  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  it 
creates  these  exercises.  The  extreme  of  Emmons  called  forth  the  counter-doctrine 
of  Asa  Burton,  1752-1836,  Pastor,  Thetford,  Vt.,  who  held  that  a taste  or  spiritual 
sense  was  the  foundation  required  by  Edwards  for  the  exercises  of  the  soul.  The  as- 
sertion that  “the  foundation ” is  not  a new  faculty  was  sharpened  by  SmaUey  into 
the  distinction  already  referred  to  between  Natural  and  Moral  Inability,  according  to 
which  man  in  his  fallen  state  has  aU  the  natural  faculties  which  qualify  him  to  obey 
the  will  of  God  ; but  inasmuch  as  he  lacks  the  disposition  to  do  this,  he  is  morally 
unable  to  be  holy. 

Edwards  taught  that  a right  disposition  or  regenerate  heart  is  essential  to  the  moral 
excellence  of  every  action.  All  actions  which  do  not  proceed  from  such  a disposition 
nro  essentially  defective.  The  commands  to  repent  and  believe  cannot  be  truly  obeyed 
while  this  heart  or  dispositiou  remains  unchanged.  Every  man  is  naturally  able,  but 
morally  unable,  to  obey  these  commands ; therefore,  all  actions  of  his  which  do  not  in- 
volve a new  disposition  must  be  sinful,  and  he  cannot  be  required  to  perform  them. 
From  these  premises  Eobert  Sandeman,  1718-1771,  derived  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
acts  of  natural  or  unregenerate  men  must  be  sinful  and  offensive  to  God,  and  that  all 
exhortations  to  repentance  or  faith,  or  any  acts  of  the  kind,  shoixld  be  withheld.  In 
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opposition  to  Sandeman,  Dr.  Hopkins  contended  that,  as  the  inability  of  men  is  simply 
moral  and  not  natural,  they  should  bo  exhorted  to  exercise  true  holiness,  that  is,  to 
have  the  new  disposition ; but  as  they  are  morally  unable  to  attain  this  of  them- 
selves, they  should  be  exhorted  to  attend  on  the  means  of  ^ace.  This  was  a promi- 
nent feature  of  the  so-called  Hopkinsian  divinity  or  the  form  of  Calvinism  named 
Uopkinsianism. 

In  the  treatise  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended,  etc.,  etc.,  1758, 
Edwards  contends  that  the  oneness  or  identity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  with  their 
progenitor  is  simply  a oneness  established  by  the  divine  constitution.  TTia  argument  on 
this  subject  is  more  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  ingenuity  and  pertinacity  than 
for  its  convincing  power. 

He  contends  at  great  length,  on  philosophical  grounds,  that  identity  or  unity  is  mani- 
fold in  its  import,  but  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  result  of  the  divine  constitution. 
The  conclusion  which  he  reaches  is  as  follows  : “ From  what  has  been  observed  it  may 
appear  there  is  no  sure  ground  to  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impossible 
thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  as 
that  this,  in,  reality  and  propriety,  shall  become  their  sin ; by  virtue  of  a real  union 
between  the  root  and  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  availing 
to  such  consequence)  established  by  the  Author  of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ; 
to  whose  establishment  is  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union  in  any  part  of  that 
system ; and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam’s  posterity  to  that 
first  apostasy ; and  therefore  the  siu  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God 
imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  imputes 
it  to  them.” 

The  Fall  of  our  first  Parents,  and  the  continuance  of  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  race 
were  not  occasioned  by  the  creation  or  infusion  of  any  positive  evil  or  sinful  quality, 
but  by  the  withdrawment  of  the  higher  spiritual  or  supernatural  impulses  or  influ- 
ences which  left  exclusive  sway  to  the  lower  principles  or  impulses. 

Moreover,  by  a law  of  natural  descent,  the  posterity  of  Adam  inherit  from  their  pro- 
genitor the  nature  which  he  possessed  after  his  original  transgression.  This  nature  con- 
sisted of  that  habitual  disposition  to  sin,  which  resulted  from  the  withdrawment  of  the 
higher  spiritual  influences.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  but  the 
habitual  disposition  to  sin  is  transmitted  to  them.  They  are  not  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  his  sin,  but  on  account  of  their  own  personal  sin.  The  sovereign  constitution 
by  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  constituted  one  with  himself  does  not  compel  them 
to  sin  actually,  although  it  makes  it  certain  they  will  sin  through  the  withdrawment 
of  the  superior  spiritual  influences  which  would  have  prevented  their  sinning,  had  these 
influences  been  operative  and  present. 

The  existence  of  moral  evil,  in  consistency  with  the  divine  perfections,  is  explained 
by  the  principles  enounced  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Will,  viz.  : that  the  Divine  Being  is 
not  the  author  of  sin,  but  only  disposes  things  in  such  a manner  that  sin  will  certainly 
ensue.  If  this  certainty  is  not  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  then  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  liberty  that  God  should  be  the  cause  of  this  certainty,  and  in  that  sense 
be  the  author  of  sin. 

In  the  treatise  on  God’s  Last  End  in  Creation,  a posthumous  work,  published  in 
connection  with  the  essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Edwards  contends  that  there  is  no 
incompatibility  between  the  happiness  of  created  beings  and  the  declarative  glory  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  these  two  ends  coincide  in  one.  The  creation,  as  happy  and  holy, 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  benevolent  love  of  the  Creator,  cannot  but  declare  his  glory. 
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The  Disciples  of  Edwakds. 

§ 61.  Wo  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  followers  of  Edwards.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these,  for  logical  and  philosophical  power,  was  his  son  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.,  1745-1801.  Cf.  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  late  President 
of  Union  College,  etc.,  by  Tiyon  Edwards.  Two  volumes.  Andover,  1843.  lie 
adopted  most  of  the  philosophical  principles  of  his  father,  except  that  in  his  Disserta- 
tion already  referred  to  on  the  Liberty  of  the  WiU,  in  reply  to  Dr.  West,  he  laid  far 
greater  stress  than  his  father  had  done  on  more  certainty,  and  less  on  the  grounds  of 
it.  His  sermons  on  the  Atonement,  1785,  are  an  elaborate  treatise  on  general  and 
special  justice  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  which  principles  similar  to  those  of 
of  Grotius,  in  his  treatise  Be  SatisfactioTie,  are  carefully  defined  and  applied.  The 
Younger  Edwards,  as  he  is  called,  is  best  known  by  the  development  of  what  is  called 
the  New  England  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  has  been  carefully  Avrought  out  as 
a philosophical  system  by  the  Avriters  whose  sermons  and  treatises  have  been  republish- 
ed by : — 

EdAvards  A.  Park,  in  the  volume.  The  Atonement , Discourses  and  Treatises,  by 
EdAvards,  Smalley,  Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge,  and  Weeks.  Boston,  1859. 

Cf.  Horace  Bushnell.  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  etc.  New  York,  1806.  Reviewed, 
New  Englander  and  Am.  Tlieol.  Bee.  and  Princeton  Bee.  for  I860. 

The  other  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Edwardian  school  of  Philosophy  and  Philo- 
sophical Theology  are  Joseph  Bellamy,  Stephen  West,  John  Smalley,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Nathanael  Emmons,  and  Timothy  Dwight. 

Joseph  Bellamy  Avas  a contemporary  of  Edwards,  pastor  in  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  1719- 
1790.  He  published  True  Religion  Delineated,  1750,  and  other  Avorks.  Cf.  CoUected 
AVorks,  2 vols.  Boston,  1850,  Stephen  AVest,  1736-1819.  John  Smalley,  1734-1830. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  1731-1803.  Collected  AA^orks,  Boston,  1853.  Nathanael  Emmons, 
1745-1840.  Cf.  Collected  Works  Avith  Memoirs,  etc.  6 vols.  1842.  Timothy  Dwight, 
1752-1817;  A.B.,  Yale  CoU.,  1769;  Tutor,  1771-1777;  Pastor  at  Greenfield,  Ct., 
1783-1795;  Pres.,  1795-1817.  Theology  Explained  and  Defended,  5 vols.,  and  4 vols. 
8vo,  0 V.  24mo,  and  1 imp.  8vo,  1818-’19,  ’23,  ’33,  ’24,  ’27,  ’28,  ’40,  ’46. 

Dr.  DAvight  was,  in  the  main,  a disciple  of  Edwards.  He  referred  to  him  as  an  authority 
which  was  decisive  and  final  upon  most  questions  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  dis- 
sented from  many  of  the  conclusions  which  were  adopted  by  some  of  his  disciples,  and 
mediated  betAveen  the  extremes  which  opposing  schools  among  them'had  reached.  Ho 
was  famihar  Avith  the  works  of  the  leading  English  and  Scottish  philosophers,  and  dis- 
cussed their  opinions  in  a popular  style.  Being  a man  of  decided  literary  tastes  and 
culture  he  studiously  avoided  scholastic  and  theological  nomenclature,  and  in  this  waj' 
kept  himself  free  from  many  frivolous  and  shadoAvy  distinctions  of  thought.  He  was 
also  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  rational  and  ethical  English  divines  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  influenced,  to  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  state- 
ment Avith  which  he  became  familiar  in  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  George  Campbell.  The 
phdosophical  and  ethical  elements  which  held  so  large  a place  in  the  theological  system 
of  Edwards  were  made  more  prominent  in  the  teachings  of  Dr.  DAvight.  As  a Avriter  and 
t inker  he  AA-as,  hoAvever,  far  more  distinguished  for  clearness  and  method  in  presenting 
t e thoughts  of  others  than  for  any  special  subtlety  of  analysis  or  profoundness  of 
prmciples  of  his  own.  The  text-books  which  he  employed  in  instruction  were  Mark 
Dimcan’s  Logic,  Locke’s  Essay,  and  Palcy’s  Mor.  and  Pol.  Philosophy. 

The  EdAVardian  metaphysics,  Avhich  Avero  popularized,  if  not  ameliorated,  by  Dr. 
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Dwight,  have  been  etill  farther  modified  by  several  of  his  pupils  and  other  writers, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  Moses  Stuart,  Lyman  Beecher,  Nathanael  AV.  Taylor, 
Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Edwards  A.  Park. 

These  writers  have  deviated  more  or  less  pronouncedly  from  the  doctrines  of 
Edwards  in  respect  to  the  Will,  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin,  the  Nature  and 
Authority  of  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  and  the  Atonement  and  Work  of  Christ, 
introducing  more  largely  modem  psychological  and  ethical  elements,  and  conforming 
the  method  and  nomenclature  of  theological  discussions  more  completely  to  the 
requirements  of  philosophy  and  the  results  of  the  new  school  of  grammatical  and  his- 
torical exegesis. 


PniLosopiiY  Subsequent  to  Edw.vrds. 

§ 62.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  disciples  were  not  the  only  philosophical  thinkers 
of  the  18th  century,  even  in  New  England.  The  Platonizing  Berkeley  left  his  impress 
on  here  and  there  a speculative  mind  in  tolerant  and  hopeful  Rhode  Island,  and 
through  one  ardent  admirer  occasioned  the  production  of  an  independent  treatise,  which 
deserves  a passing  notiee.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin  printed,  m Philadelphia,  Ele- 
menta  PJdlosopliica,  eontaining  chiefly  Noetica,  or  things  relating  to  the  Mind  or  Under- 
standing ; and  Ethica,  relating  to  the  Moral  Behavior.  Lond.,  1753.  The  work  is  anony- 
mous, but  the  author  was  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  First  President  of  the  College  in  New 
York,  now  known  as  Columbia  College.  Dr.  Johnson,  1696-1772,  had  been  a tutor  in 
Yale  College,  and  was  an  Episcopal  missionary  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  till  1754.  (See 
Life  by  Chandler,  1805,  Lend.,  1824.  Also  newly  written  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  not 
yet  published. ) During  Bishop  Berkeley’s  residence  at  Newport,  Johnson  made  his 
acquaintance  and  adopted  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  The  Elementa  Philosophic^ 
was  printed  two  years  before  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  work  is 
written  with  great  clearness  and  elevation  of  style,  and  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Malebranche  and  John  Norris,  except  that  the  distinctions  are  more  precise  and  the 
terminology  is  more  exact  than  with  these  writers.  It  is  positively  theistic,  but  with 
no  especial  theological  bias,  except  toward  what  was  known  as  the  Hutchinsonian 
theory. 

In  1765,  Thomas  Clapp,  D.D.,  1703-1767,  President  of  Yale  College,  published  a 
brief  essay  on  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Virtue  and  Obligation.  It  was  designed  as  a 
text-book,  but  displays  no  special  philosophical  ability,  and  no  originality  of  concep- 
tion or  style.  In  respect  of  reach  and  subtilty  of  thought  it  falls  immeasurably 
below  Edwards. 

§ 63.  The  war  for  the  indef)endence  of  the  American  colonies  was  unfavorable  to 
culture  of  every  description,  and  was  especially  unfriendly  to  speculation  upon  any 
other  than  questions  of  political  and  economical  science.  The  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded this  war  could  not  be  other  than  philosophical  and  ethical,  for  the  American 
people  wore  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  had  read  earnestly  the  best  philosophical 
treatises  upon  the  nature  and  obligations  of  government.  Locke  «n  Government  and 
Lord  Somers’  Tracts,  and  other  similar  treatises,  were  freely  circulated,  and  in  some 
cases  reprinted  in  cheap  editions.  Thomas  Paine’s  “Common  Sense,”  and  “The 
Crisis,”  were  serviceable  political  pamphlets  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  The 
“ Rights  of  Man,”  published  subsequently  to  the  war,  had  a European  reputation.  After 
the  new  government  was  organized  the  attention  of  the  American  people  was  occupied 
with  the  principles  of  political  philosophy,  tlrrough  the  disous.sions  which  attended  the 
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formation  of  their  own  Federal  Constitution,  such  as  were  furnished  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, James  Madison,  and  John  Jay  in  the  Federalist ; and  also  by  the  development  of 
two  opposing’  parties,  that  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Jefferson  and  his  associates  on  the  other  hand.  The  last  had  a positive  speculative 
character  and  was  eminently  theoretical  in  its  spirit.  Its  principles  were  those  of  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  1706-1790,  deserves  to  be  named  alone,  as  in  many  respects  a 
typical  American  of  that  period.  He  exemplified  the  frugal  and  sagacious  practical 
■wisdom  which  was  so  eminently  necessary  in  times  like  those  for  a people  generally 
educated,  but  chiefly  occupied  in  the  rude  employments  required  in  a new  country. 
Franklin  was  an  eminent  physicist,  but  for  speculation  proper,  either  in  ethics,  politics, 
or  theology,  he  had  neither  taste  nor  eminent  capacity.  But  Franklin  did  much  to 
excite  and  direct  the  activity  of  the  American  people  for  more  than  one  generation. 

The  Deistical  movement  excited  much  interest  in  America  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  18th  century,  and  stimulated  to  philosophical  discussion  and  inquiry.  The 
political  relations  of  the  freethinkers  of  England  and  France  made  many  friends 
in  America  for  their  writings.  In  consequence,  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith 
. were  forced  to  read  and  discuss  these  writings,  and  to  study  their  speculative  principles. 
The  awakening  of  a literary  spirit,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
also  involved  an  awakening  of  philosophical  life.  The  writings  of  Hume  began  to 
be  familiarly  known  and  freely  discussed.  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
was  for  a long  time  the  well-studied  text-book  in  the  instruction  of  the  youth  at  the 
most  important  of  the  American  colleges.  The  almost  exclusively  theological  and  legal 
direction  which  the  educational  and  professional  activity  of  the  country  had  taken 
now  began  to  be  shared  by  literature  and  physics.  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity 
took  the  lead  in  physics  and  mathematics,  and  was  for  a while  foremost  in  literature. 
Timothy  Dwight  and  his  associates  gave  a positive  impulse  to  the  culture  of  letters.  A 
few  years  later  both  Harvard  College  and  Boston  began  to  attain  that  pre-eminence  in 
classical  and  literary  culture  which  they  have  since  maintained.  Last  of  all.  New 
York  furnished  important  and  original  contributions  to  thought  and  letters.  The  new 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  geology,  with  the  related  sciences,  began  to  be  known  and 
cultivated  everywhere  vrith  enthusiastic  zeal.  All  these  new  influences  increased  the 
special  interest  in  speculative  studies  which  the  theological  and  poUtical  tastes  of  the 
people,  conjoined  -ndth  their  free  and  independent  spirit,  had  fostered  from  a very 
early  period. 

The  contributions  of  original  or  important  works  to  philosophy  have  been  few. 
America  has  followed  in  the  track  of  European  thinkers  \vith  prompt  and  acti-ve 
sympathy , and  has  often  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  her  readiness  to  respond  to  any 
new  movement  in  speculative  thought,  but  she  has  produced  few  works  of  independent 
originality.  But  in  no  country  are  new  principles  and  new  systems  more  quickly 
comprehended,  more  -widely  diffused,  and  more  boldly  applied. 

The  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  a wide-spread  influence  in  this  country.  The  works 
of  Reid  were  noj  so  generally  circulated  on  account  of  the  pre-occupations  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence  and  the  organization  of  the  new  political  union, 
1770-1800,  but  when  the  attention  of  thinking  men  was  aroused  to  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  theological  and  pohtical  philosophy  of  England  and  France, 
the  works  of  Reid  were  studied  for  a better  system.  As  soon  as  Dugald  Stewart  ap- 
peared upon  the  arena,  his  lectures  were  resorted  to  by  a few  favored  American 
pupils,  and  his  works  wero  reprinted  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  some  of  them  be- 
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came  the  favorite  text-books  in  our  leading  colleges.  The  newly  modified  philosophy 
of  Locke  began  to  affect  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  country,  and  to  excite  an  in- 
dependent spirit  of  research  and  criticism.  The  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals  of 
the  country  began  to  swarm  with  critical  and  controversial  articles  on  abstruse 
speculative  topics.  The  earliest  independent  treatise  which  we  notice  was  by  Rev. 
Frederic  Beasley,  1777-1845,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1813-1828,  and  Provost  of  the  same : A Search  of  Truth  in  the 
Science  of  the  Human  Mind.  Part  1.  Philadelphia,  1822,  8vo.  It  is  in  general  some- 
what antagonistic  to  the  claims  and  views  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  friendly  to  Locke, 
and  not  without  interest  and  ability.  The  work  was  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  was  his  treatise  on  the 
Active  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  1828,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  theological  and 
ethical  controversies  which  were  then  beginning  to  excite  general  attention.  The 
rhetorical  lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  were  many  times  reprinted,  and,  bulky  as 
they  were,  were  used  as  a text-book  in  some  of  our  colleges.  An  abridged  edition  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedge,  17G7-1843,  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Harvard 
University,  1801-1827.  * The  treatise  on  Cause  and  Effect  excited  a more  active  in- 
terest in  America,  if  possible,  than  in  Great  Britain. 

About  this  time,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  an  active  theological  controversy  had 
broken  out  among  the  disciples  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  which  was  stimulated  by  a 
serious  defection  from  their  ranks  among  the  theologians  and  litterateurs  of  Massa- 
chusetts. [See  Catastrophe  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Z.  Crocker,  1838.  A Half 
Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  by  Geo.  E.  EUis,  D.D.,  1859.  Pages  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  by  Bp.  George  Burgess,  D.D.]  The  philosoph- 
ical questions  involved  were  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  nature 
and  essential  principles  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions  made  necessary  a thorough  and  fearless  examination  of  the  principles  of 
philosophy.  Foremost  among  the  leaders  in  this  controversy  was  Nathanael  W.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  1786-1858,  Prof,  of  Theol.,  Yale  CoU.,  1822-1858.  His  lectures 
and  papers  were  characterized  by  boldness,  acumen,  and  logical  vigor.  AVhile  Dr. 
Taylor,  as  did  aU  his  disciples  and  all  who  sympathized  \vith  the  so-called  New  School 
Theology,  contended  that  he  was  a Calvinist  in  the  substance  of  his  theological  creed, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Theology  and  Calvinism  were  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provements in  their  philosophical  theories.  His  own  aim  was  to  introduce  a larger 
infusion  of  ethical  elements  into  Christian  theology,  while  he  retained  every  one  of  its 
distinctive  truths.  His  own  system  might  bo  philosophically  characterized  as  a product 
of  Edwards,  Leibnitz,  and  Butler.  See  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,  10  vols..  New 
Haven,  1829-39.  Also,  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  2 vols.,  1859. 
(Reviewed  in  New  Engtauder,  1859,  by  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin ; in  Princeton  lieview,  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  1859.  Answered  in  New  Englander,  I860,  by  Prof.  N.  Porter.) 
See  also  Memorial  of  N.  W.  T. , 1858.  Also,  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Yale  Coll.,  1872.  Associated  with  him  were  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Qu.  Christian 
Spectator,  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  Sin,  1826.  Inquiry  and  Reply,  1828.  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich,  Editor  of  Qu.  Chris.  - President  Jeremiah  Day,  1773-1867,  wrote 
in  a conciliatory  and  apologetic  spirit  defending  Edwards  : Examination  of  Edwards  on 
the  Will,  etc.  ; An  Inquiry  respecting  the  Self-determining  Power  of  the  Will,  etc.,  1838. 

* ProfcRsor  Hedge  «-ag  the  author  of  the  briefest  possible  treatise  on  logic,  1818.  Trofossor  Levi  Frisbie, 
1784-1892,  u-as  rrotessor  of  Moral  PhUosophy  in  Harvard,  1810.  Borne  of  his  lectures  and  critical  arUcles 
Were  published  1893,  after  his  death. 
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Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappnn,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Intell.  and  Moral  PhU. , New  York,  1852  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mich.,  published  a Review  of  Edwards’  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  N.  Y. , 1839 ; Doctrines  of  the  WiU  Determined  by  an  Appeal 
to  Consciousness,  1840  ; The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  appUed  to  Moral  Agency  and  Respon- 
sibility, 1841,  all  of  which  were  sharply  antagonistic  to  Edwards. 

Coincident  in  time  ivith  the  awakening  of  this  new  interest  in  philosophy  among  the 
theologians  of  the  Scottish  school  was  the  publication  of  the  text-books  and  treatises 
of  Professor  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D.,  1799-18G7.  Prof,  in  Bowdoin  CoU.  from  1824r- 
18G7.  He  published  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  2 vols.,  Portland,  1831,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions ; abridged  in  1848.  In  1834  he  published  a Philo- 
sophical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  WiU,  forming  the  third  volume  in  his  system. 
Also,  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action,  1840.  Also,  The  Absolute 
Religion  (posth.),  1872.  Prof.  Upham  drew  from  Stewart  and  Broivn,  taking  his  ter- 
minology from  Brown,  but  was  on  many  points  independent  and  original.*  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland,  Pres.  Brown  University,  179G-18G5,  published,  in  1835,  Elements  of 
Moral  Science,  w'hich  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  almost  entirely  displaced 
the  text-book  by  Paley.  Dr.  W.  followed  the  theories  of  Reid  and  Price.  Also,  the 
Limitations  of  Human  ResponsibUity,  1838 ; also.  Elements  of  InteUeotual  PhUosophy, 
1854 ; also  many  other  weU-known  works  on  Education,  Political  Economy,  and 
Theology.  See  Memoir,  by  his  sons,  2 vols. , 18G7. 

At  this  fermenting  period  of  interest  in  speculative  questions,  other  elements  were 
introduced  which  did  not  diminish  the  excitement.  The  writings  of  Coleridge  had 
been  hitherto  slightly  known  in  our  literature,  and  his  phUosophical  speculations  had 
made  little  or  no  impression ; his  Biographia  Literaria  was  republished  in  1817,  but 
apparently  aroused  no  response  except  of  wonder.  But  in  1829  the  phUosophy  of 
Coleridge  created  an  extensive  and  warm  excitement.  The  Aids  to  Reflection  was  re- 
published, with  an  elaborate  introduction  by  the  scholarly  James  Marsh,  D.D.,  then 
President  of  the  University  of  Vt.  Pres.  Marsh  was  tUl  then  known  only  as  a retired 
and  erudite  scholar,  who  dissented  somewhat  from  the  current  Edwardian  theology. 
In  this  introduction  he  made  a bold  assault  upon  the  current  phUosophy  of  England 
and  America,  and  proposed  as  a substitute  the  new  and  more  profound  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  Coleridge,  Kant,  and  Jacobi,  and  of  the  Platonizing  English  theologians  of  the 
17th  century.  This  essay  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  interest  in  the  German 
phUosophy  in  this  country,  and  in  the  German  phUosophical  theology.  The  exegetical 
theology  of  the  Germans  only  had  previously  been  made  somewhat  famUiar  to  American 
scholars  through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  and  others.  Dr.  Marsh,  1794- 
1842,  was  Pres,  of  the  University  of  Vt.,  182G-1833  ; and  Prof,  of  Int.  and  Moral  PhU. , 
1833-1842.  His  Remains,  with  Mem.,  1843,  contain  valuable  phUosophical  papers. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  adherents  of  this  school  is  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  b. 
1820,  who  edited  Coleridge’s  complete  works,  7 vols.,  1854,  but  has  devoted  himself 
cspeciaUy  to  Dogmatic  History  and  Theology. 

To  add  to  the  excitement.  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  subsequently  Professor  of  PhUosophy, 
etc.,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  published,  in  1834,  a translation  of  Victor  Cousin’s 
Lectures  upon  Locke,  under  the  title  Elements  of  Psychology,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  This  work  openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  fundamental  prin- 


♦Nathan  W.  Fiskc,  D.D.,  died  18-17.  Prof.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Amherst  Coll.  Contributed  also,  as 
an  Instructor  and  writer,  to  philosophical  activity  and  literature,  Cf.  his  Memoir  and  Miso.  Works,  edited  by 
II.  Uumphrey.  (?)  ■' 
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ciples  and  method  of  Locke’s  philosophy.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and 
gave  strength  and  impulse  to  the  movement  toward  the  continental  writers.  Professor 
Henry  afterwards  published  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays,  1839  ; also.  An  Epitome  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  etc.,  1845;  also 
many  critical  essays.  Professor  James  W.  Alexander  and  Albert  B.  Dod  controverted 
Henry  in  the  Pwiceton  Review  with  great  energy. 

In  the  Unitarian  body,  in  England  and  this  country,  the  leading  philosophers 
^ad  been  Belsham  and  Priestley,  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had  been  accepted 
in  its  extremest  form.  But  in  this  country,  after  the  Unitarians  became  a distinct  body, 
their  controlling  and  representative  spirit  was  William  EUery  Channing,  1780-1842, 
who,  though  not  severely  speculative  in  his  training  or  in  the  movements  of  his  mind, 
was  an  earnest  believer  in  a lofty  and  self-asserting  spiritual  philosophy,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  most  confident  assertions  in  respect  to  the  independence  and 
authority  of  reason  and  conscience.  The  spirit  of  his  teachings  was  caught  by 
a number  of  young  men  of  wider  reading  and  more  exact  scholarship,  and  it 
led  them  to  an  open  revolt  against  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  Unitarian 
body  in  philosophy  and  theology.  This  revolt  occasioned  a temporary  controversy. 
Conspicuous  among  the  adherents  of  the  new  philosophy  were  George  Ripley, 
b.  1802 ; Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  b.  1803  ; W.  H.  Channing,  Margaret  Fuller,  J. 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  Theodore  Parker.  George  Ripley,  then  a clergyman  in  Boston, 
subsequently  associate  editor  of  the  Dial,  later,  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  co-editor  of  the  American  Cyclopaedia,  published  Discourses  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  1839  ; Letters  to  Andrews  Norton,  D.D. , 1840 ; and  edited  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  1838-42,  14  vols.,  some  of  which  contained 
translations  from  Cousin  and  Jouffroy.  Emerson  published  numerous  Essays,  highly 
philosophical  in  spirit,  but  belonging  rather  to  the  imaginative  than  the  scientific 
division  of  philosophy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  contributions  of  most  of  his  associates 
and  disciples,  of  whom  a large  number  are  wcU  known  as  accomplished  critics  and 
e&sayists.  Theodore  Parker,  1812-1860,  published,  in  1841,  a Discourse  on  the  Tran- 
sient and  Permanent  in  Christianity,  and  in  1842  his  celebrated  volume,  entitled 
Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion,  which,  with  many  of  his  numer- 
ous productions,  have  passed  through  many  editions  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  A collected  edition  of  his  works  was  issued  in  England,  1863-65,  in  14  vols. 
The  new  philosophy  among  the  Unitarians  began  by  denying  that  miracles  were  the 
chief  authority  for  a Supernatural  Revelation,  because  such  a revelation  must  be  self-evi- 
dencing and  authoritative  for  the  spiritual  reason.  While  it  led  many  to  deny  that  a reve- 
lation of  such  a character  was  required,  it  stimulated  a large  number  of  men  of  specu- 
lative tastes  to  a comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history. 
The  profound  and  scholarlike  interest  in  these  studies  which  have  been  thus 
awakened  still  remains,  and  promises  to  become  more  controlling  and  widespread 
in  the  future.  Among  able  writers  on  philosophical  subjects  who  are  suggested 
by  Harvard  University,  we  name  James  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1794,  Prof. 
Mor.  and  Int.  PhU.,  1838-1853,  and  President  from  1853-1860,  who  delivered,  but 
did  not  publish,  a course  of  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  has 
published  a selection  from  Reid’s  Essays,  Intellectual  Powers,  with  Notes,  for  College 
Use ; and  also  a similar  selection  from  D.  Stewart’s  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  with 
Notes,  etc. 

We  name,  also,  Francis  Bowen,  LL.D.,  b.  1811,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Religion  and  Mor. 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University ; who  has  published  Essays  on  Speculative  Philosophy , 
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Bost , 1843 ; and  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical 
Science  to  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  Bost.,  1849  ; also  an  able  and  exhaustive  Treatise 
on  Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thought ; comprising  both  the  Aristotelio  and  Hamil- 
tonian Analysis  of  Logical  Terms,  etc;,  etc.,  Camb.,  1864  ; also,  Dugald  Stewart’s  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  1854.  Also,  Charles  Carroll  Everett, 
now  Professor  in  the  Divinity  School,  Harvard  CoU.,  who,  in  18G9,  pubb'shed  The 
Science  of  Thought;  a System  of  Logic  after  the  Principles  of  the  Hegelian  School, 
as  expounded  by  Gabler,  of  Berlin.  We  name,  also.  Philosophy  as  an  Absolute 
Science,  by  E.  L.  and  A.  L.  Frothingham.  Boston,  1864.  Volume  i.,  the  only  one 
published,  upon  Ontology,  in  the  spirit  of  Swedenborg.  Henry  James,  Thcophilus 
Parsons,  and  Sampson  Reid  have  written,  with  great  ability , valuable  works  and  essays, 
more  or  less  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of  Swedenborg. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  just  described,  we  should  name  Orestes  A.  Brown- 
son,  Esq.,  b.  1803,  who  first  contributed  a series  of  philosophical  articles  to  the 
Christian  Examiner;  and,  in  1836,  published  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and 
the  Church.  Two  years  after  he  began  to  publish  the  Boston  Quarterly  Beview,  which 
contained  many  articles  of  his  own  on  Philosophy,  in  the  direction  of  Lco'oux,  of  whom 
he  was  then  a disciple.  This  periodical  was  intermitted,  and  subsequently  revived  in 
1844,  after  his  adhesion  to  the  Romish  Church,  under  the  title  of  Brownson' s Quarterly 
Beview,  which  abounded  in  philosophical  criticism.  It  was  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  sustained  for  many  years,  and  has  been  recently  revived. 

The  critical  articles  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  were  read  extensively  in  this  country 
as  they  were  successively  produced  ; and  his  vTitings  have  been  reprinted  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  are  everywhere  highly  esteemed. 

The  Associational  Philosophy  has  never  attained  the  predominance  in  this  country 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  people  in 
material  enterprises.  J.  S.  Mill’s  Logic,  and  the  writings  of  Bain  and  Spencer,  have 
however,  been  extensively  read.  The  interest  in  Spencer  has  been  largely  a sympathetic 
partiality  for  the  tendency  of  his  speculations,  rather  than  an  earnest  speculative  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  Prof.  John  W.  Fiske  has  lectured  publicly  on  the  spirit  of 
Spencer’s  doctrine  of  Evolution ; and  J.  W.  Draper  has  written  The  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  and  the  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  after 
the  speculative  assumptions  of  his  school.  There  are  few,  however,  who  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  Associationalists  or  the  Evolutionists  as  philosophical  truths  on  their 
philosophical  merits. 

Among  the  writers  in  America  who  have  attracted  more  or  less  attention  may  be 
named,  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  the  following : — 

Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D. , LL.D.,  bom  1798;  Pastor;  Professor  of  Philosophy  iu 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  of  Theology  in  Auburn,  New  York,  and  later,  of 
Phil,  in  Union  College.  Published  Rational  Psychology,  Auburn,  1848;  Moral  Science, 
Schenectady,  1853.  Empirical  Psychology.  New  York,  1854.  Rational  Cosmology, 
1858.  Creator  and  Creation  ; or,  the  Bmowledge  in  the  Reason  of  God  and  His  Work. 
New  York,  1873.  Humanity  Immortal ; or,  Man  Tried,  Fallen,  and  Redeemed.  Bos- 
ton, 1873. 

Dr.  Hickok  has  labored  with  the  devotion  of  many  years  in  the  field  of  Speculative 
Philosophy.  He  writes  with  subtilty  and  occasional  eloquence,  using  somewhat  of  the 
terminology  and  the  classification  of  Kant  and  Jacobi.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  classification  of  Kant,  and  has  perseveringly  adhered  to  it,  and  has  trained  a consid- 
erable school  of  disciples  and  imitators.  He  is  a pronounced  Theist  and  Supernaturalist. 
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Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born  1802;  M.D.,  1828;  Professor  Moral  Philosophy, 
etc.,  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  1830-3G;  President,  1836-1872.  Published, 
besides  papers  in  Bib.  Sacra,  etc. , Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Boston,  1840.  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews,  1847.  Lowell  Lectures  on  Moral 
Science.  Boston,  1862.  Lowell  Lectures,  2d  series ; or.  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as 
a Law,  a Moral  Science,  Theoretical' and  Practical.  New  York,  1869.  3d  ed,  1871, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  strictures  by  Dr.  McCosh,  with  replies.  This  Appendix 
is  very  instructive,  as  exhibiting  the  author’s  theory,  which  may  bo  described  as  a 
combination  of  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  that  of  Th.  Jouffroy,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  Reid  and  Price,  as  defended  by  Dr.  McCosh.  President  Hopkins  is  singularly 
independent  and  individual  in  his  methods  of  thinking  and  -writing,  and  has  shown  a 
sincere  love  of  truth  in  altering  his  ethical  starting-point  {vide  Preface  to  Lectures 
on  Moral  Science). 

James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  See  list  of  his  works,  chap.  9.  Some  of  these  works 
have  been  written  in  America,  in  all  of  which,  and  in  some  able  papers  in  our  peri- 
odicals, the  author  has  exhibited  a lively  interest  in,  and  a warm  appreciation  of,  phi- 
losophy in  the  United  States. 

Charles  G.  Pinney,  D.D.,  b.  1792,  Preacher,  President  and  Professor  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
has  founded  a somewhat  distinctive  school,  -with  some  deviations  from  Edwards,  and 
published  lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  new  ed.,  1851,  in  which  his  speculative  and 
ethical  system  are  fully  developed. 

James  H.  Fairchild,  D.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  published  in  1869,  New 
York,  Moral  Philosophy ; or,  The  Science  of  Obligation,  in  which  he  follows  Finney 
closely. 

Asa  Mahan,  D.D.,  Professor  and  President  of  College  at  Oberlin,  published  System  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  1845.  A Treatise  on  the  WUl.  The  Science  of  Logic ; or, 
An  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.  New  York,  1857.  The  Science  of  Natural  The- 
ology, Boston,  1867.  Dr.  Mahan  is  a thinker  of  great  activity  and  enterprise.  He  has 
given  earnest  attention  to  aU  phases  of  modem  speculation,  especially  in  their  relations 
to  Ethics  and  Theology. 

Professor  Henry  N.  Day,  D.D.,  bom  1808;  Professor  West.  Re.s.  Coll.,  1840-1858; 
President  Ohio  Female  College,  1858-1804 ; Fundamental  Philosophy  from  Krug,  1848, 
lOmo,  pp.  59;  The  Logic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  1863,  12mo,  pp.  280;  Elements  of 
Logic,  1867,  12mo,  pp.  237 ; Logical  Praxis,  1872,  pp.  viii.,  148 ; The  Science  of  .Es- 
thetics, 1872,  pp.  x-viii.,  434;  also  articles  in  various  journals. 

John  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  College,  published,  New  York,  1869,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology;  also.  New  York,  1871,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion;  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  He  has  also  published  Treatises  on  Es- 
thetics and  Political  Economy ; also  various  papers  in  the  Bib.  Sac.  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Prof.  Bascom  is  a -vigorous  and  independent  critic.  He  is  in  some  sense  a pupil 
of  Dr.  Hickok. 

Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1825,  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
Amherst  College,  published.  New  York,  1850,  A Translation  of  Dr.  A.  Schwegler’s 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome ; also  various  critical  papers,  following,  in  general, 
Dr.  Hickok’s  philosophy  and  nomenclature. 

P.  A.  Chadbourne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Williams  College, 
and  President,  1872,  published  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  New  York,  1807  ; also. 
New  York,  1872,  Instinct : Its  Office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Higher  Powers  in  Man,  both  Lowell  Lectures. 
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Joseph  Haven,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  published 
in  1858,  Boston,  Mental  Philosophy,  including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will, 
which  has  been  very  extensively  used  as  a text-book ; also,  Moral  Philosophy,  including 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics,  1859,  also  very  popular ; also.  Studies  in  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  Andover,  1871. 

Professor  Haven  is  a critical  and  eclectic  follower  of  the  Scottish  school. 

Frederick  Augustus  Rauch,  D.D.,  1806-1841,  President  of  Marshall  College,  pub- 
lished in  1840  P^chology,  including  Anthropology,  4th  ed. 

Samuel  S.  Sohmucker,  D.D.,  bom  1799,  published,  1843,  Psychology;  or.  Elements 
of  a New  System  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D. , President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  published,  Phila- 
delphia, 1858,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  with  an  Outline  Treatise 
on  Logic. 

WiUiam  Dexter  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1816,  Professor  of  Logic,  etc.,  in  Hobart 
Free  College,  1850,  subsequently  in  Cornell  University,  published  in  New  York,  in 
1856,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic;  also,  Ithaca,  1871,  Lectures  on  the  Psychology 
of  Thought  and  Action,  Comparative  and  Human.  Professor  Wilson’s  logic  is  very 
comprehensive  and  exact. 

Samuel  Tyler,  LL.D.,  born  1809,  advocate,  published  Discourse  on  the  Baconian  Phi- 
losophy, Baltimore,  1844  ; 3d  ed..  New  York;  also.  The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Past  and  Future,  Philadelphia,  1858  ; 2d  ed. , 1868 ; also.  Critical  Articles  in  Prince- 
ton Bevieio  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  October,  1859 ; God  and  Revelation,  January, 
1863.  Dr.  Tyler  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Hamilton. 

Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  LL.D.,  Professor,  University  of  Virginia.  A Theodicy;  or. 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory,  as  Manifested  in  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  Moral  World.  New  York,  1854.  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  1846.  Bledsoe 
is  always  acute  and  vigorous. 

Henry  Carleton,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  in  Louisiana.  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in 
which  are  considered  the  Laws  of  Association  of  Ideas,  the  Meaning  of  the  word  WUl, 
and  the  Trae  Intent  of  Punishment.  Philadelphia,  1857.  Brief  and  clear,  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  doctrines  of  Antony  Collins. 

Daniel  D.  'Whedon,  D.D.,  bom  1808.  The  Freedom  of  the  Wm,  etc.  (already  referred 
to,  1864. 

On  Moral  Philosophy,  besides  the  writers  already  named,  we  add  John  Witherspoon, 
D.D.,  President  of  Princeton  College,  1733-1794.  Lectures  on  Moral  PhOosophv' 
Edin.,  1813. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D,  LL.D.,  successor  of  Witherspoon,  also  published 
Lectures  on  Political  Philosophy.  Trenton,  1813,  2 vols. 

Jasper  Adams,  President  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  published  Elements 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  New  York,  1837. 

William  Adams,  S.T.P.,  Presbyter  Prot.  Episc.  Church  in  Wisconsin.  The  Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Science,  a Treatise  upon  Moral  Philosophy  and  Practice.  PhiL , 1850. 
An  interesting  and  well-written  treatise,  not  severely  scientific. 

James  R.  Boyd.  Eclectic  Moral  PhUosophy,  prepariJd  for  literary  institutions  and 
general  use.  N.  Y.,  1849. 

J.  W.  French,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  U.  S.  Mil.  Academy.  Published,  N.  Y. 
1865,  3d  edition.  Practical  Ethics,  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  at  the  Military  A^emy’ 

Richard  Hildreth,  LL.D.  Theory  of  Morals.  Dost.,  1844. 
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Simon  Nash.  Morality  and  the  State.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1859. 

Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  1772-1851.  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Prince- 
ton, 1812-1851.  Outlines  of  Moral  Science,  a brief  text-book,  remarkable  for  neatness 
and  comprehensiveness.  (Posthumous.)  N.  Y.,  1852. 

David  Metcalf.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Foundation,  and  Extent  of  Moral  Obli- 
gation, involving  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin ; being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Moral  Science  in  all  its  Branches,  including  the  Legal,  Theological,  and  Govern- 
mental. Boston,  18G0. 

Written  in  question  and  answer.  Maintains  the  theory  of  benevolent  utility. 

J.  Alden,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Williams  College.  Christian  Ethics.  N.  Y.,  18G6. 


Hubbard  Winslow,  D.  D. , 1800-18G4.  Pastor  in  Boston  and  elsewhere ; also,  Teacher. 
Published,  1851,  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy ; 10th  edition,  18G3;  also,  in  185G, 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.  8th  ed. , 1862. 

James  T.  Champlin,  D.D.,  President  of  Waterville  College,  published  in  Boston, 
1860,  Text-book  in  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1811 ; Prof.  Mor.  Phil,  etc.,  at  Yale  College,  184G- 
1871  ; Pres.,  1871.  In  1868,  published  The  Human  Intellect,  ■with  an  Introduction 
on  Psychology  and  the  Soul.  In  1871,  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,  and  The 
Sciences  of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of  Man. 

OUver  S.  Munsell,  D.D.,  President  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  A Text-book 
in  Psychology.  N.  Y.,  1871. 

James  Bush,  M.D.,  1786-1869,  published,  in  1865,  A Brief  Outline  of  an  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Intellect,  intended  to  Rectify  the  Scholastic  and  Vulgar  Perversions  of  the 
Natural  Purpose  and  Method  of  Thinking  by  Rejecting  altogether  the  Theoretic  Confu- 
sion, the  Unmeaning  Arrangement,  and  the  Indefinite  Nomenclature  of  the  Meta- 
physician. 1865,  2 vols.,  8vo.  In  this  work  the  author  teaches,  that  in  connection 
with  every  action  of  the  intellect  there  is  a physical  action  of  the  senses  and  the  brain. 

D.  H.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  published,  Bost.,  1873,  an  elaborate  treatise  entitled.  Auto- 
logy  : an  Inductive  System  of  Mental  Science  whose  Centre  is  the  Will  and  whose  Com- 
pletion is  the  Personality ; a Vindication  of  the  Manhood  of  Man,  the  Godhood  of  God, 
and  the  Divine  Authorship  of  Nature. 

Martyn  Paine,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  published,  N.  Y.,  1872,  in  a completed  form.  Physi- 
ology of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  as  distinguished  from  Materialism,  etc. , etc. 

We  have  adverted  already  to  the  influence  of  Berkeley.  It  would  seem  that  the  spirit 
of  the  idealist  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  beautiful  shores  of  Rhode  Island.  AVhat- 
ever  be  the  cause,  a speculative  tendency  has  never  ceased  to  animate  its  gifted  men. 
Job  Durfee,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  who  died  in  1847,  ■wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
in  the  spirit  of  Malebranche  and  John  Nonas,  entitled.  The  Pan-Idea;  and  Rowland 
G.  Hazard,  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  cares  of  an  active  business,  published, 
Prov.,  1836,  Language  : its  Connection  with  the  Present  Constitution  and  Future 
Prospects  of  Man ; and  subsequently  repubhshed,  with  other  papers  of  the  writer ; 
and  in  1864,  New  York,  Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing  ; or.  Every  Being  that  AViUs  a 
creative  First  Cause  ; in  1869,  Bost.,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Will- 
ing, addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existence  of  Matter  and 
our  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.  All  Mr.  Hazard’s  ■writings  are  eminently  fresh,  acute, 
and  original. 
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Francis  Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Theism  and  Scepticism,  1859— A series  of  spir- 
ited essays  against  Comte.  Horace  B.  WaUace,  1817-1852,  contributed  to  the  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Bedieio  articles  of  remarkable  ability,  which  were  republished  185G, 
with  literary  criticisms  and  other  papers. 

Horace  Bushnell,  b.  1804.  Among  many  other  interesting  essays  and  discourses  of 
a speculative  cast,  published  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  as  together  constituting 
one  System  of  God.  N.  Y.,  18G0.  This  is  an  important  contribution  to  ethical  and 
theological  speculation. 

George  Taylor,  published,  N.  Y.,  1851,  Indications  of  a Creator;  or.  The  NaturH 
Evidences  of  a Final  Cause. 

Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1815  ; Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Amherst  College,  1847-50;  Prof,  of  Eccles.  Hist,  in  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New  York, 
1850-54 ; since  Prof,  of  Syst.  Theol. ; has  contributed  many  able  critical  articles  on 
topics  in  speculative  philosophy  to  encyclopasdias  and  periodicals,  particularly  to  the 
American  Theological  Beview,  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  editor. 

Lyman  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Philosophy,  and  since  Prof,  of  Logic 
and  Political  Economy,  Princeton,  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Princeton 
Beview  and  the  Am.  Theol.  Bevieic,  of  both  which,  now  united,  he  has  been  and  still  is 
co-editor,  and  also  published,  18G7,  a Manual  of  Elementary  Logic. 

Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1798,  Professor  in  Theol.  Sem.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1822,  published  various  Ethical  and  Philosophical  Papers  in  the  Princeton  Beview,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  40  years  the  editor.  Also,  A System  of  Theology. 
3 vols.,  1871,  ’72,  '73,  including  many  philosophical  discussions. 

James  Henry  Thomwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  d.  18G3,  Prof,  of  Ethics  and  Pres,  of  S.  Car. 
University,  and  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Columbia,  published  many  able  and  important 
discussions  on  Philosophical  Theology  and  Ethics,  which  are  republished  in  a posthu- 
mous edition  of  his  works,  in  G vols. 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1808;  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Amherst,  1834-3G  ; since  Prof,  in  Theol.  Sem.  at  Andover,  besides  giving  lectures  on 
speculative  topics  has  contributed  critical  articles  to  the  Bib.  Bepositm'y  and  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra. 

Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  b.  1802,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
1838,  and  1849  in  Union  College,  pubUshed,  besides  many  papers,  in  1845,  Plato  contra 
Atheos,  mth  Critical  Notes,  etc.  Largely  speculative. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Students  at  Law.  . . . Part  I.,  Book  I.  Ethics  General  and  Political. 
Book  II.  The  State.  Part  II.  Political  Ethics  Proper.  Boston,  1838-39,  2 vols. , 8vo. 
(2d  ed.,  1847,  and  repub.  Lond.,  1839).  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics,  or  Princi- 
ples of  Interpretation  and  Construction  in  Law  and  Politics,  with  Remarks  on  Prece- 
dents and  Authorities.  Enlarged  edition.  Boston,  1839,  12mo.  On  Civil  Liberty  and 
Self  Government.  Phila. , 1853,  2 vols.,  12mo.  Essays  on  Property  and  Labour 
as  connected  with  Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Society.  New  York,  1841, 
IGmo. 

E.  Mulford.  The  Nation:  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in 
the  United  States.  New  York,  1870,  8vo. 

B.  F.  Cocker,  D.D.,  Prof.  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, published,  N.  Y.,  1870,  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy;  or.  The  Relation  be- 
tween Spontaneous  and  Reflective  Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  volume  treats  abundantly  of  modern  speculation,  and 
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with  much  vigor.  The  second  series,  on  Christianity  and  Modem  Thought,  is  not  yet 
published. 

The  contributions  to  periodicals  and  papers  on  speculative  subjects  have  been  very 
numerous.  Among  the  journals  most  distinguished  for  papers  of  this  description  may 
be  named . Ths  Novtli  A.vnci'iccin  It&oiew,  The  GhTistian  Ezcmiiner,  Browns(yn's  Quav- 
terly  Review,  The  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,  The  Christian  Review,  The  Prince- 
ton Review,  The  Ameiican  Theologial  Review,  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Mercers- 
burg  Review,  also  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  and  others.  A single  journal  is 

entirely  devoted  to  discussions  of  this  kind — The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 

which  was  commenced  in  1807,  in  St.  Louis,  under  the  editorship  of  William  T. 
Harris  aided  by  a corps  of  able  associates  and  contributors,  largely  familiar  with 
German  and  French  Philosophy. 


APPENDIX  II. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  PHlLOSOPIiy  IN 

ITALY. 

By  VINCENZO  BOTTA,  Pn.D., 

LATE  PBOFESSOE  OP  PETLOSOPIIY  IN  THE  EOYAL  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNIYEIISITY  OP  TDHIN. 


The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  rise  of  modern  philosophy  in  Italy  is  contemporary  with  the 
Revival  of  Letters,  when  the  habit  of  independent  thought,  gi-adually 
developing,  asserted  itself  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism.  The  early 
establishment  of  the  Italian  Republics,  the  growth  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  wealth,  the  increasing  communication  with  the  East,  the 
propagation  of  Arabic  science,  the  influence  of  the  Schools  of  Roman 
Jm-isprudence,  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
above  all,  the  growing  passion  for  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
all  combined  to  stimulate  the  human  mind  to  Hee  itself  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  prevailing  methods  and  ideas.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Catharists  appeared  in  Lombardy,  and  extending  throughout 
the  Peninsula  under  various  names,  such  as  Paterini,  Templari,  Albi- 
gesi.  Publican!  and  others,  remained  for  three  centuries  the  uncon- 
quered champions  of  intellectual  liberty.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a numerous  and  poweiTul  School  of  philosophers,  em- 
bracing the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  Ghibelline  party, 
labored  so  persistently  for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  that  it 
was  denounced  by  the  Chiu’ch  as  a School  of  Epiciu’eans  and  Atheists. 
Foremost  among  these,  according  to  Dante,  himself  a Ghibelline,  was 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  patron  of  the  Arabian  scholars,  a poet, 
a statesman  and  a philosopher ; his  friend.  Cardinal  Ubaldini ; Farinata 
degli  Uberti,  a hero  in  war  and  peace ; Brunetto  Latini,  the  teacher  of 
Dante  j and  Guido  de’  Cavalcanti,  “ the  physicist,  the  logician  and 
Epicurean,”  as  a contemporary  biographer  calls  him.  Meanwhile 
Arualdo  da  Brescia  strove  to  extend  to  the  field  of  politics  the  philo- 
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sopliical  revolution  which  had  so  early  begun,  and  which  was  now 
sustained  by  secret  societies  widely  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
alluded  to  in  the  early  poem  of  St.  Paul’s  Descent  to  the  Infernal 
Regions.  To  the  same  object  of  intellectual  emancipation  were 
directed  the  religious  and  social  movements,  which  distinguished  the 
history  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  headed  by  such  Reform- 
ers as  Giovanni  da  Parma,  Gerardo  di  San  Donnino,  Marsiglio  di 
Padova,  Ubertino  di  Casale,  Valdo,  and  Fra  Dolcmo. 

But  as  a promoter  of  freedom  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  political 
science,  Dante  (1265-1321)  stands  preeminent  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  lie  was  the  first  to  construct  a philosophical  theory  of  the 
separation  of  the  State  from  the  Chui’ch  in  his  De  Monarchia,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  independence  of  the  civil  power  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal control ; he  also  opposed  the  Papal  power  in  immortal  strains  in 
the  Divina  Commedia ; and,  under  the  popular  symbols  of  the  age, 
strove  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  Christianity  far  beyond  the  limits,  to 
which  it  was  confined  by  the  Scholastics.  Petrarch  (1304-74:)  boldly 
attacked  Scholasticism  in  every  form,  denounced  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  “ the  impious  Babylon  which  has  lost  all  shame  and  all  truth,” 
with  his  fi’iend  Boccaccio  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  ancient 
MSS.,  and  labored  throughout  his  life  to  excite  among  his  contempo- 
raries an  enthusiasm  for  Classic  Literature.  Ilis  works  De  Vera 
Sajyientiaj  De  Demediis  Utriusque  DorttoncB  ^ De  Vita  Solitaria^ 
De  Conteinptu  hfundi,  blending  Platonic  ideas  with  the  doctrines  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  were  the  first  philosophical  protest  against  the 
metaphysical  subtilties  of  his  age.  Thus  the  fathers  of  Italian  litei- 
ature  were  also  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  wdiich  gave  birth  to 
modern  philosophy. 

The  study  of  the  original  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  an  independent  exegesis  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  soon 
produced  a still  more  decided  opposition  to  Scholasticism;  a move- 
ment aided  by  the  arrival  of  Greek  scholars  in  Italy  before,  and  aftei 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Prominent  among  these,  were  the  Plato- 
nists  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  and  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  the  Aris- 
totelians Theodorus  Gaza  and  Georgius  of  Trebizond,  who  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  philosophical  revival  in  Italy.  While  Plato- 
nism became  predominant  in  Tuscany  under  the  patronage  of  Cosimo 
de’  Medici,  the  influence  of  Marsiglio  Ficino,  and  the  Platonic  Academy 
founded  by  the  former  in  Florence,  Aristotclianism  extended  to  the 
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Universities  of  Northern  Italy  and  particularly  to  those  of  Padna  and 
Bologna,  taking  two  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  intei-pretation  of  Aristotle  was  derived.  The  Averroists  followed 
the  great  commentaiy  of  Averroes,  and  the  Hellenists,  or  the  Alexan- 
drians, sought  the  spirit  of  the  Stagirite  in  the  original,  or  in  his  Greek 
commentators,  chief  among  whom  was  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  The 
Averroistic  School,  mainly  composed  of  physicists  and  naturalists,  was 
tlie  most  decided  opponent  of  the  Scholastic  system  in  its  relation  to 
theology.  Indeed,  medicine,  Arabic  philosophy,  Averroism,  astrology, 
and  infidelity,  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  become  synonymous  terms. 
Pietro  d’  Abano,  who  fiourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  who  may  he  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Averroistic 
School  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  fii-st  who  asserted,  under  astrological 
forms,  that  religion  had  only  a relative  value  in  accordance  with  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  people.  lie  was  arrested  by  tlie  order 
of  the  Inquisition ; biit  he  died  before  sentence  was  passed  uj)on  him ; 
his  body  was  burnt,  and  his  memory  transmitted  to  posterity  as 
connected  with  infernal  machinations.  In  1324  Cecco  d’  Ascoli,  a 
professor  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Bologna  and  a friend  of  Petrarch,  was 
condemned  to  burn  all  his  books  on  astrology,  and  to  listen  every  Sun- 
day to  the  sermons  preached  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Later 
he  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  his  iDicture  appears  in  one  of  the  many 
Infenios  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Italian  churches  by  Orcagna. 
The  eternity  of  matter  and  the  unity  of  human  intellect  were  the  two 
great  principles  of  the  Averroistic  doctidne ; hence  the  negation  of 
creation,  of  permanent  personality  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
became  its  principal  characteristics.  Although  some  of  the  writers 
of  this  School  endeavored  to  reconcile  its  doctrines  with  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  others  accepted  the  consequences  of  its  philosophy, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  universe  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  personality  at  death.  Fra  Urbano  di  Bologna,  Paolo  of  Ven- 
ice, Nicola  da  Foligno,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  many  others,  were 
among  the  fij.’st;  among  the  second  maybe  mentioned  Nicoletto  Ver- 
nia»s,  Tommaso  Cajetano  and  above  all  Pietro  Pomponacci  (1462- 
1530),  with  whom  began  a new  period  in  the  development  of  Anti- 
Scholastic  philosophy. 

Hitherto  the  followers  of  Averroism  had  confined  their  teaching  to 
commentaries  upon  the  great  Arabian  philosopher ; but  with  Pompo- 
nacci philosophy  assumed  a more  positive  and  independent  character, 
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and  became  the  living  organ  of  contemporaiy  thought.  Indeed, 
while  he  adhered  to  the  Averroists  in  his  earnest  opposition  to  Scholas- 
ticism, he  was  a follower  of  the  Alexandrians  in  certain  specific 
doctrines.  Thus  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  whicli 
so  agitated  the  mind  of  the  age,  while  the  Averroists  asserted  that  the 
intellect  after  death  returned  to  God  and  in  time  lost  its  individuality, 
Pomponacci  witli  the  Alexandrians  rejected  that  compromise,  and 
openly  denied  all  future  existence.  lie  held  that  the  origin  of  man 
was  due  to  the  same  causes  winch  produced  other  things  in  nature ; 
that  miracles  were  but  illusions,  and  that  the  rise  and  the  decadence 
of  religion  depended  on  the  influence  of  the  stars.  It  is  true  that 
he  insisted  on  the  opposition  of  philosophy  and  faith,  and  thought 
that  what  was  true  in  the  former  might  be  false  in  the  latter,  and 
vice  versa;  a subterfuge,  into  which  many  philosophers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  forced  by  the  dangers,  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Pomponacci  was  the  autlior  of  many  works,  one  of  which,  De  Immor- 
talitate  AnimoB,  was  burnt  in  public.  Ilis  most  celebrated  disciples 
were  Ercole  Gonzaga,  Paolo  Giovio,  Simone  Porta,  and  Grattarolo. 
Ilis  opponents  were  Achillini,  Nifo,  Castellani  and  Gaspare  Con- 
tarini,  all  moderate  Averroists,  who  strove  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  natural  philosophy;  an  effort,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Zimara,  Zabarella,  Pendasio  and  Cremonini.  Among  the  Hellenists, 
wdio  maintained  in  part  the  opinions  of  Pomponacci,  was  Leonico 
Thomeo  (1456-1531),  a physician,  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  who,  on  accoimt  of  the  vivacity  of  his  polemic  against 
Scholasticism,  the  Hippocratic  character  of  his  doctrines,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Hellenic 
criticism  and  naturalism  in  the  Age  of  the  Penaissance.  To  the  same 
class  of  writers,  although  neither  pure  Hellenists  nor  Averroists,  belong 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  (1463—94)  and  Cardano  (1501—76),  who 
strove  to  substitute  in  place  of  Scholasticism  philosopliic  systems  found- 
ed partly  on  Christianity,  and  partly  on  Platonic  ideas,  or  on  doctrines 
derived  from  the  Cabala  and  astrology ; Cesalpino  (1509-1603),  who 
constructed  a pantheistic  philosophy  on  Averroistic  ideas,  and  Vanini 
(1585-1619),  who  for  advocating  a system  of  naturalism  was  -burnt 
at  the  stake.  Other  writers  opposed  contemporary  philosophy  chiefly 
for  the  barbarous  form,  in  which  it  was  expressed,  such  as  Lorenzo 
Valla,  Poliziano,  Barbaro,  Nizolio,  and  Ludovico  Viyes. 

But  a more  effectual  opposition  to  Scholasticism  was  duo  to 
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the  introduction  of  the  experimental  method  into  scientific  inves- 
tigations, which  was  first  inaugurated  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452 
-1519),  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  mathematician  and  the  philosopher, 
who,  as  Hallam  says,  “ within  the  compass  of  a few  pages  anticipated 
almost  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  science,  fi'om  Gali- 
leo to  the  contemporary  geologists.”  Nizolio,  Acouzio,  Erizzo,  Moceni- 
go  and  Alessandro  Piccolomini  contmued  the  work  of  da  Vinci  in 
insisting  on  the  application  of  the  experimental  method  in  philosophy. 
This  application  was  partially  at  least  attempted  by  Telesio  (1508-88), 
and  by  Patrizi  (1529-76),  who  opposed  Scholasticism  by  striving  to 
create  a philosophy  founded  on  nature.  Giordano  Bruno  (1548-1600) 
boldly  undertook  the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  Mind  and  ISTature 
on  the  basis  of  the  unity  and  the  imiversality  of  substance;  while 
Tommaso  Campanella  (1568-1639)  established  his  philosophy  on  ex- 
perience and  consciousness.  To  promote  this  scientific  movement 
learned  associations  everywhere  arose;  the  “Academia  Sccretorum 
Natm-ae”  was  instituted  at  Naples  by  G.  B.  Porta  in  1560;. the 
Telesiana  was  established  by  Telesio  in  the  same  city;  the  Lyn- 
chean  was  founded  in  Kome  by  Prince  Frederick  Oesi  in  1609, 
and  the  Academia  del  Cimento  in  Florence  in  1637.  Meantime 
the  opposition  to  Scholasticism  extended  to  the  field  of  politics, 
where  Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  established  the  principles  of  that  poli- 
cy, which  in  less  than  four  centimes  was  destined  to  triumph  in  the 
establishment  of  Italian  unity  on  the  ruins  of  papal  sovereignty, 
a policy  which  found  a powerful  impulse  in  the  religious  revolution 
attempted  by  Savonarola  (1452-98),  a stiU  more  effectual  aid  in 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  a pledge  of  its  final  triumph 
in  the  great  Eeformation  of  the  16th  century.  In  vain  the  sacerdotal 
caste  pereecuted  and  imprisoned  the  philosophers  and  reformers,  and 
burnt  them  at  the  stake ; in  vain  it  strove  to  drown  philosophical  liberty 
in  blood.  The  opposition  increased  and  reappeared  in  the  writings  of 
Guicciardini  the  historian  (1482-1560),  and  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (1552-1623), 
the  bold  defender  of  the  Kepublic  of  Venice  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Papal  See,  the  philosopher  and  the  naturalist,  to  whom 
many  discoveries  in  science  are  attributed.  The  political  writings 
of  Donato  Giannoti,  of  Paolo  Paruta,  and  Giovanni  Bottero,  in 
the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  devoted  to  the 
emancipation  of  society  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  close 
tlie  period  which  had  opened  with  the  aspirations  of  Dante  and 
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Petrarch,  and  ■was  now  croivned  by  the  inartyi’doni  of  Giordano 
Prnno  and  Lncilio  Vanini. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Ueherweg’s  statements,  pp.  5-14  and  19-31  of  this  volume.  See 
further : Tiedemann,  Geist  der  Specidativen  Philosophie;  John  G.  Biihle,  Gescli.  ckr  neu- 
cren  Philos.  ; W.  G.  Tennemann,  GcscMchte  dcr  Philosophie  ; H.  Ritter,  Geschichte  der 
Philos. ; Supplementi  aUa  Storia  ddla  Filosojia  di  Tennemann,  by  G.  D.  Romagnosi  and  B. 
Poli ; T.  Mamiani,  Pinnovamento  ddla  Filosofia  antica  Italiana ; B.  Spaventa,  Caraitere  e 
sviluppo  deVa  Filosojia  Italiana  dal  Secolo  16“  Jino  al  nostro  tempo,  1860.  On  the  philo- 
sophy of  Dante,  see  A.  F.  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  Philosophie  Catholique  au  SUde.  1845, 
transl.  by  Boissard,  Bond.  1854 ; N.  Tommas6o,  La  Gommedia  di  Dante,  1854 ; G.  Frap- 
porti,  Sulla  Filosojia  di  Dante,  1855 ; Ugo  Foscolo,  Discorso  sul  testo  del  Posma  di  Dante, 
1825;  G.  Rossetti,  Commento  analitieo  della  Divina  Gommedia,  1827;  H.  C.  Barlow, 
Gritical,  Historical,  and  Philosophical  Gontributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Divina  Gommedia, 
1864 ; V.  Botta,  Dante  as  Philosopher,  Patriot  and  Poet,  New  York,  1865 ; Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti,  A Shadaie  of  Dante,  Boston,  1872,  and  the  valuable  works  written 
on  the  Italian  poet  by  Schlosser,  Kopish,  Wegele,  Blanc,  Goschel,  Karl  Witte,  and 
Philalothes  (the  present  King  John  of  Saxony).  On  Petrarch,  see  T.  Bonifas,  De 
Petrarca  Philosopho,  1863,  and  Maggiolo,  De  la  PhUosoj)hie  morale  de  Petrarque,  1864 
On  the  opposition  of  Petrarch  to  Scholasticism  cf.  Renan’s  Avetroes  et  VAvcrroisme, 
1852,  2”  Partie,  ch.  III.  3. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  were  introduced 
into  the  Peninsula  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  where  appeared  the  first  •translations  of  the 
commentary  of  the  Arabian  philosopher.  They  soon  became  naturalized  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  and  the  absorbing  subject  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions for  three  or  four  centuries.  The  principal  lecturers  belonging  to  this  School 
were  Pietro  d’ Abano  (d.  1315),  the  author  of  Goneiliator  differentiarum  Philosophonan 
et  Medicorum ; Giovanni  di  Gonduno  (11.  in  1328),  whose  Queestiones  et  Gommenta  on 
Aristotle,  Averroes,  and  Pietro  d’ Abano  are  extant  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  Venice,  1488, 1496,  and  1501 ; Fra  Urbane  da  Bologna 
(fl.  1334),  who  wrote  a voluminous  commentary  of  the  work  of  Averroes  on  the  book  of 
Aristotle,  De  Physko  Auditu ; it  was  published  in  Venice,  1492,  with  a preface  of 
Nicoletto  Vemias ; Paolo  di  Venezia  (d.  1429),  the  author  of  Summa  totius  Philosophies, 
who  defended  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  in  the  presence  of  eight  hundred  Augustinians 
against  Nicola  Fava,  the  Hellenist ; Gaetano  Tiene  (fl.  1436),  Tiberio  Bazflieri,  Nicola  di 
Foligno,  Ugo  di  Siena,  Marsiglio  di  Santa  Sofia,  Giacomo  di  Forli,  Tommaso  de  Vio 
Oajetano,  Nicoletto  Vemias  and  many  others  have  left  voluminous  MSS.  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  as  witnesses  of  their  devotion  to  the  ideas  of  the 
great  Arabian  philosopher.  Cassandra  Fedele,  a learned  lady  of  Venice,  defended  in 
1480  a series  of  Averroistic  theses  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Pomponacci  may  be  classed  among  the  Averroists,  as  far  as  he  believed  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a radical  antithesis  between  religion  and  philosophy  ; he,  however,  rejected 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Averroism,  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  and  in  this  respect 
he  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  School.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  : De  Im  mor- 
talitatc  Animee ; De  Fato;  DeLvberoArhitrio ; DePreedestinatione ; De  ProvidentiaDd; 
and  De  naturalium  ejfectuum  admirandorum  causis,  scilicet  de  Incantationibus.  Alessan- 
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dro  AcMllini  was  one  o£  his  opponents,  and  the  School  of  Padua  has  left  no  record  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  the  public  discussions  held  by  those  two  philosophers.  Achil- 
lini’s  worto  were  published  in  Venice,  1508.  In  1509  the  two  adversaries  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  Padua,  established  themselves  in  Bologna,  where  they  contmued  their 
disputations  tiU  the  occurrence  of  their  death,  about  1520.  Agostino  Nifo  (1473-1640) 
was  another  opponent  of  Pomponacci ; at  the  request  of  pope  Leo  X.  he  ivrote  his  Do 
Anima;  which  gave  occasion  to  Pomponacci  to  publish  his  Defeiworium  contra 
Niphum  ; Nifo  was  also  the  author  of  DUucidarium  Metwphyskaruvi  Disputationum. 
I.  A.  Marta  in  his  Apologia  do  Animm  ImrrwrtaUtate,  Cardinal  Gaspare  Contarini  in  his 
Do  Immortalitate  Animce,  and  several  others  strove  to  confute  the  doctrines  of  Pom- 
ponacci on  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  He  was  defended  by  several  of  his  pupils,  and 
particularly  by  Simon  Porta  (d.  1555)  in  his  Do  Anima,  do  Speciebiis  intelUgibUibus. 
S.  Porta  was  also  the  author  of  Do  Humana  Mente  Disputatio,  1551 ; Do  Iterum 
Naturalium  Principiis,  1561 ; Do  Ddore;  An  homo  bonus  vd  inalus  volens  fiat,  1551. 
In  1512  the  Lateran  Council  condemned  both  those,  who  taught  that  the  human  soul 
was  not  immortal,  and  those  who  asserted  that  the  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men. 
It  condemned  also  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  that  those  opinions,  although  con- 
trary to  faith,  were  philosophically  true.  It  enjoined  professors  of  philosophy  to 
refute  all  heretical  doctrines  to  which  they  might  allude,  and  prohibited  the  clergy  to 
study  philosophy  for  a course  longer  than  five  years.  Indeed,  Averroism  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  had  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  in  1271, 
and  again  in  1277,  it  was  condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  in  distinct  propositions.  Among  these  were  the 
following : Quod  sermoncs  theologici  suntfundati  infabvlis.  Quod  nihUplus  scitur  prrop- 
ter  scire  thekogiam.  Quod  fabulce  and  falsa  sunt  in  lege  Christiana,  sicut  et  in  aliis. 
Quod  lex  Christiana  impedit  addiscere.  Quod  sapientes  mundi  sunt  philosophi  tantum. 
Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  those  ideas  seemed  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  age,  and  long  contmued  to  find  favor  among 
teachers  and  students.  There  were,  however,  philosophers  who,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes,  strove  to  blend  them  with  the  standard  of  an  orthodox  creed. 
Among  them  Marc-Antonio  Zimara  (d.  1552)  in  his  Solutiones  contradictUmum  in  dicta 
Aristotdis  et  Averrois,  Antonio  Posi  di  MonseUce,  Giulio  Palamede,  Bemandino  Tomi- 
tano  di  Feltre  and  several  others  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mean- 
time new  translations  and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Averroes,  more  correct  and 
more  complete,  appeared,  due  to  the  labors  of  G.  B.  Bagolini  of  Verona,  Marco  Oddo, 
Giacobbe  Mantino,  Abramo  de  Balmes,  Gian  Francesco  Burana  and  others.  Giacomo 
ZabarcUa,  from  1564  to  1589,  followed  Averroes  in  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  found  an  opponent  in  Giovanni  Francesco  Picoolomini  ; Federico  Pendasio  strove  to 
blend  Averroism  with  Alexandrianism,  and  Cesare  Cremonini  (1552-1631),  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  Averroism  in  Italy,  gave  new  forms  and  new  tendencies  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  master.  His  lectures  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Marc  in  Venice,  and  form 
twenty -four  large  volumes.  Cf.  Pietro  Pomponacci,  Studi  Storici  sidla  Scuola  di  Bologna 
e di  Padua  by  Francesco  Fiorcntino,  1868 ; P.  Pomponacci  by  B.  Podesta ; and  P. 
Pomponacci  e let  Sciema  by  Luigi  Fcrri,  published  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano, 
1871. 

Hellenic  Aristotelianism,  not  less  than  Averroism,  was  a step  toward  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  intellect.  The  same  object  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  School  of 
Humanists,  represented  by  L.  Valla,  PoUziano  and  L.  Vivos,  and  by  the  Platonic  revival 
through  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  the  translations  and  tho  works  of  Marsiglio 
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Ficino;  cf.  Tirabosdu’s  Storia  deOa  Lctteratura  Italiana;  Heeren’s  GcscMchte  dea 
Studiums  der  dcmischen  Literatur  scit  dem  Wiederauflcben  der  Wmenschaften,  1797- 
1802 ; Renan’s  op.  c.  ; I.  Burckhardt’s  Die  GuUiir  der  Renamanee  in  ItMien,  1869 ; 
Von  Alfred  von  Reumont’s  Oeschichte  der  Stadt  Rome  1869 ; I.  Zeller’s  Ralie  et  la 
Renamanee  1869 ; and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1872 : llie  Popes  and  the  Italian 
Humanists.  The  Humanist  revival,  properly  speaking,  commenced  ^vith  the  advent  to 
Florence  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras  in  1396 ; and  it  was  promoted  and  illustrated  by  the 
researches  and  the  writings  of  many  scholars,  such  as  Poggio,  Filelfo,  Aretino,  VaUa, 
Traversari,  Vegio,  and  Tommaso  di  Sarzana,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V,  The  Council  of  Constance,  1414r-18,  contained  among  its  mem- 
bers several  of  the  most  learned  humanists  of  the  age,  and  for  a time  the  Papal  See 
was  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of  classical  litcratui-e. 
Prominent  among  the  popes  who  promoted  that  revival  were  Nicholas  V.,  already 
mentioned,  Martin  V.,  Eugene  IV.,  Pius  II.,  known  under  the  name  of  Enea  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  and  Leo  X.  To  this  revival  may  also  be  referred  the  origin  of  the 
Academical  bodies  and  literary  associations  which  formed  so  characteristic  a fea- 
ture of  the  literary  life  of  Italy  of  that  time.  Of  these  associations,  those  which  held 
their  meetings  in  Florence,  at  the  Camaldolese  Convent  degli  Angeli  and  at  the 
Augustine  Convent  dello  Spirito,  were  the  most  celebrated.  The  controversy  between 
the  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  of  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  is  described  in  Be 
Oeorgii's  Diatriba  by  Leo  AUatius  in  Script.  Bizant. ; in  Boivin’s  QuereUe  des  Philo- 
sophes  du  iKV.  Sibde  (Memoires  de  litterature  de  I’Academie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  II.), 
and  in  Gennadiua  and  Pletho,  Aristotelimius  und  Platonismm  in  der  Grieeliischen  Kirche, 
by  W.  Gass,  1844. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  L.  Thomeo,  the  Hellenist : Aristotdis  Stagiritce  parea 
quoB  meant  naturaUa,  1530.  Dialogi  de  Divinatione ; Be  Animorum  ImmortaUtate ; 
Be  Tribus  Animorum  Vehiculis;  Be  Nominum  Inventione;  De  Precibus;  Be  Com- 
pescendo  Luctu ; Be  jHtatum  Moribus ; De  Rdativorum  Natura ; Be  Animorum 
Essentia,  1530.  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  wrote  Be  Ente  et  TJno  : Twelve  books 
against  Judiciary  Astrology;  Heptaplon,  ora  treatise  on  Mosaic  Philosophy;  Rcgulee 
dirigentis  hominem  in  pugna  spirituali,  and  Nine  hundred  Theses  on  Dialectics,  moral, 
physical,  and  mathematical  sciences,  which  he  defended  in  public  in  Rome.  His  ne- 
phew, Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  held  the  same  doctrines,  and  ■wrote  in  defence  of  the 
book  De  Ente  et  TJno.  Gf.  Bas  System  des  John  Pico  mn  Mirandola,  by  Georg  Drey- 
dorff,  1858.  Girolam©  Cardano  •wrote  many  works,  which  were  published  in  ten  vol- 
umes in  quarto  in  1663 ; the  principal  ones  are  : De  Subtilitate  libri  xx. ; De  Rerum 
Varietate.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  Formula  for  solving  equations  of  the  third  degree. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  an  autobiography.  His  doctrines  were  refuted  by  Scaligero  in 
his  Exercitationes  exoteriem,  and  defended  by  himself  in  his  Apologia.  Gf.  RLxner’s  and 
Siber’s  Beitrdge  zur  Gesehichte  der  Physiohgie  im  weiteren  und  engeren  Sinne  (Leben  und. 
Meinungen  beruhmter  Piiysikerim  16.  und  11.  Jahrh.,  1819-26).  Andrea  Cesalpino  is 
the  author  of  several  works  on  physiology  and  medicine,  Peripateticarum  Qumtionum 
libri  quinque,  and  Bcemonum  Investigatio  Peripatetica.  Lorenzo  Valla  -wrote  Elegan- 
tiarum  libri  sex,  Dialecticce  BisputaUones,  and  Be  Vero  Bono.  He  translated  also  the  Iliad, 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides.  Angelo  Poliziano,  poet  and  philosopher,  translated  the  Man- 
ual of  Epictectus,  the  Questions  and  Problems  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  Aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  and  Sayings  and  the  Deeds  of  Xenophon  ; he  -uTote  also  Parepisto- 
menon,  in  which  he  proposed  to  describe  the  tree  of  human  knowledge.  Ermolao 
Barbaro  ^vrote  on  Themktius,  and  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  soul ; Ludovico 
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Vives  Be  Causis  corruptarum  ariium,  1531 ; Be  Liitiis,  Sectis  et  Laudibits  F7iUosop7d(c, 
id;  Be  Anima  et  Vita,  1558.  Of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  the 
greater  part  still  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  They  are 
•written  from  right  to  left,  and  in  such  manner  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
glass  in  order  to  decipher  them.  Extracts  from  his  MSS.  'were  published  in  Paris  by 
Venturi,  1797.  Giacomo  Nizolio  wrote  the  Anti7)arharus,  sen  de  veris  pnnoipiis  et  vera 
ratione  p7iilosop7iandi  contra  Pseudo-P7iUosop7ios,  1553 ; Giacomo  Aconzio,  Met7iodus, 
scilicet  recta  investigandarum  tradendarumque  artium  ac  scientiarum  ratio,  1558. 
Giacomo  Sadoleto,  P7imdnis,  seu  de  laudibits  Piiilosophics,  1607 ; Sebastiano  Erizzo, 
BdH  Istriimento  e Via  imentrice  degli  AnticTii,  1554 ; M.  Antonio  Mocenigo,  Be  eo  quod 
cst  paradoxa,  1559  ; Alessandro  Piccolomini,  L'Istrumento  ddla  Filosofla,  1565  ; Filo- 
sojia  naturale,  1563,  and  Istituzione  morale.  According  to  Tiraboschi,  A.  Piccolomini 
was  the  first  philosopher  who  used  the  Italian  language  in  his  -writings.  He  was,  how- 
ever, preceded  by  T.  Goiferani,  who  long  before  wrote  a treatise  in  that  language, 
Bella  Memoria  locale,  1340.  Giovanni  Francesco  Piccolomini,  a nephew  of  Alessandro, 
■wrote  Be  Rerum  Befinitionibus,  1600  ; and  Universa  de  Moribus  PhiU)Sop7iia.  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  G.  B.  Porta,  the  author  of  Be  Humaria  P7iysiognomia,  1586 ; and  Be  oc- 
cullis  literarum  notis,  seu  Be  A rte  animi  sensi  occulta  aliis  significandi,  1593 ; G.  Brisiani, 
Mct7u)dus  Scientiarum,  1587 ; Y.  Giorgio  Veneto,  Be  Harmonia  Murtdi,  1525  ; N.  Con- 
tarini.  Be  Pet'fectione  rerum,  libri  sex,  1576  ; G.  Mazzoni,  Be  Triplici  Hominum  Vita, 
1577 ; Be  Consensu  Aristotdis  et  Platonis,  and  In  Aristotelis  et  Platonis  universam  P7iiloso- 
phiam  Prceludia,  1597;  and  Valerio  die’  Valerii,  Opus  aureum  in  quo  omnia  explicantur, 
qum  Scientiarum  omnium  parens  Raymundus  I/uUus  tarn  in  Scientiarum  arbore,  quam 
arte  generali,  tradit,  1589. 

Bemandino  Telesio  -wrote  Be  Rerum  Fatura  juxta  propria  prineipia,  1586  ; Varii 
de  naturalibus  rebus  libelli,  1590  ; Be  7iis  qum  in  aere  jiunt  et  de  terrm-motibus.  Quod 
animal  unixersum  ab  unica  animm  substantia  gubernatur,  adxersus  Oalenum,  1590.  Cf. 
Rixter’s  and  Siber’s  op.  c. ; also  B.  Telesio  by  Fiorentino,  1872.  The  method  pursued  by 
Telesio  he  himself  thus  describes  : Sensum  videlicet  et  nos  et  naturam,  aliud  prmterea 
nihil  scquuti  sumus,  qum  summe  sibi  ipsm  concors  idem  semper,  et  eodem  agit  modo,  atque 
idem  semper  operatur.  Of  the  origin  of  the  world  he  says  : Remotissimam  scilicet  obscu- 
rissimamque  rem  et  minime  naturali  rations  afferendam;  cujus  cognitio  omnis  a sensu 
pendet,  et  de  qua  nUdl  omnino  asserendum  sit  unquam,  quod  vel  non  ipso,  vel  ipsius  simile 
perceperit  sensu.  Francesco  Patrizi  -wrote  Biscussiones  Peripateticm,  1571 ; Nova  de 
Universis  P7idosop7da,  in  qua  Aiistotelica  met7iodo  non  per  motum,  sed  per  lucem  ad 
primam  causam  ascenditur,  1591 ; BeUa  Poetica  o la  Bcca  istoriale,  1586.  Cf.  Risner 
and  Siber  op.  cit. 

Of  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  some  are  written  in  Latin  and  some  in  Italian. 
The  former  were  edited  by  A.  Wagner,  Leipzic,  1839  ; the  latter  (only  in  part)  by  A. 
F.  Gefrorer,  Stuttgart,  1834.  The  following  is  the  complete  catalogue  of  his  "writings, 
classified  according  to  their  chronological  order : L'Arca  di  Noi,  1570  (unpublished 
and  lost) ; Be  Sphmra,  1576  (id.) ; Bei  Segni  dei  tempi,  1576  (published  and  lost) ; Be 
Anima,  1577  (unpublished  and  lost) ; Glacis  magna,  1578 ; Bei  Predicamenti  di  Bio, 
1579 ; Be  Umbris  Idearum,  1583 ; Be  Compendiosa  Arcidtectura,  1583  ; II  Gandelajo, 
a Comedy,  1583 ; Purgatorio  deW  Inferno,  1583  (unpublished  and  lost) ; Fjplicatio  tri- 
ginta  Sigillorum,  1583  ; La  Gena  deUe  Gencri,  five  dialogues,  1584 ; BeUa  Gausa,  Princi- 
pio  et  Uno,  1584 ; Be  r Infinite  Gniverso  e Mondi,  1584 ; Spaccio  della  besiia  trionfante, 
1584;  Cabala  del  cavallo  Pegaseo  con  Vaggiunta  deW  asino  GiUenico,  1585  ; Begli  7icroici 
Furori,  1585 ; FiguratioAristoteliciAuditusp7njs.,  1586 ; Bialogiduode  Fabridimorden- 
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tis  Salernitani  prope  divina  adinventione  ad  perfectam  CosmimetruB  praxim,  1580 ; Jord. 
Bruni  imamnium,  1586 ; Be  Lampade  comhinatoria  LxtUiana,  1587 ; Be  Progresm  et 
Lamjmde  venatoria  Logicorum,  1587 ; Acrotwmis,  seu  rationes  articulonim  physicorum 
adversus  AiistoUlicos,  1587;  Oratvo  Valedictorki  Vitembergw  habita,  1583;  Be  Specie- 
rum  Scrutinio  et  Lampade  Mmbinatoria  Baymondi  LuUM,  1588 ; Centum  et  Sexaginta 
Articuli  adversus  hujus  tempestatis  Mathetnaticos  atque  PMlosoplws,  1588 ; Oratio  conso- 
latoria  habita  in  obitu  Principis  Julii  Brunsvicensium  Bitcis,  1589 ; Be  Imaginum,  Signo- 
Tum  et  Idearum  Gompositione,  1591 ; Be  Triplice  Minima  et  Mensura,  1591 ; Be  Monade, 
Numero  et  Figura,  1591 ; Be  rerum  Imaginibus,  1591  (unpublished  and  lost) ; Libra  delle 
sette  arti  liberali,  1591  (unpublished) ; Liber  triginta  Statuarum,  1591 ; Templum 
Mnemanidis,  1591 ; Be  Multipliei  Mundi  Vita,  1591  (unpublished  and  lost) ; Be  Natures 
gestibus  {id.) ; Be  Principiis  Veri{id.);  Be  Astrdogia  {id.);  Be  Magia  physica ; Be 
Physica;  Libretto  di  congiurazioni  ; Summa  terminarum  metaphysicorum,  pu\>\.  1609; 
Artificmm  pererrandi,  publ.  1013.  Cf.  Bmna  ader  uber  das  naturUche  und  gottlkJie 
Pnncip  der  Binge,  by  ScheUing,  1803.  Also  the  introduction  of  T.  hlamiani  to  the 
translation  of  ScheUing’s  dialogue  by  the  Marchioness  M.  Florenzi  Waddington ; Rix- 
tcr’s  and  Siber’s  op.  cit.  Bruckerii  Histaria  PhilasaphicB,  1744.  I.  G.  Biihle,  Gommenlatw 
de  Ortu  et  Pragressu  Pantheismi  inde  a Xenaplwne  Galofanio  prime  ejus  author e usque 
ad  Spinazam  ; Niceron,  Mimairespeyur  servir  a Vhistaire  des  hammes  illustres ; C.  Steph. 
Jordan,  Bisquisitio  de  Jardana  Bruno  Nolano  ; Guil.  F.  Christiani,  Be  Studiis  Jordani 
Bruni  mathonaticis  ; Kindervater,  Beitrdgezur  Lebensgeschichte  des  Jord.  Bruno,  1788; 
D.  Lcssman,  Giordano  Bruno  in  Cisalpinische  Blatter,  Tom.  1 ; Fiillebom,  Beitrdge 
mir  Gcschiehte  der  PhilosopJi.,  1700;  F.  I.  Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Nicholaus 
von  Cusa,  1847 ; John  A.  Scartazzini,  Bin  Blutzeuge  des  Wissens,  1807 ; Ch.  Bar- 
tholmes,  Jordano  Bruno,  1846-47 ; George  Henry  Lewes,  Ilistory  of  Philosophy,  1808 ; 
Sigwart,  Spinoza's  neucntdeckter  Tractat  von  Gott,  1866;  A.  Debs,  Jordani  Bruni  Vita 
et  Scripta,  1844 ; Lange,  Geschichte  des  Mateinalismus,  1806 ; Domenico  Berti,  Vita 
di  Giordano  Bruno,  1808,  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  Bruno’s  trial  before  the 
Inquisition  of  Venice,  recently  discovered  in  the  archives  of  that  city. 

Tommaso  CampaneUa’s  principal  works  are  as  follows:  Universes  Phtlosophim  seu 
Metaphysicarum  Rerum  juxta  propria  dogmata,  partes  tres,  1038 ; Philosophia  semibus 
demomtrata  et  in  octo  disputationes  distincta,  adversus  eos  qui  propria  arbitratu, 
non  autetn  semata  duce  natura,  pldlosoplMti  sunt,  1591 ; Bealis  PhUosophim  epHogisticm 
partes  quatuor,  hoc  est  de  rerum  natura,  hominum,  moj'ibus,  etc.  His  Cities  Solis, 
a kind  of  Utopian  romance,  forms  part  of  the  latter  work.  Be  libris  qmopriis  et  recta 
ratione  studendi  Syntagma,  1043 ; Be  Semu  rerum  et  Magia,  1030 ; Be  GenUlesimo 
non  retinendo;  Atheimus  triumphatus;  Apologia  pro  Galilmo;  Be  Monorchia  Hispam- 
ca  • Bisputationum  in  quatueo'  partes  PhUosophim  Bealis  libri  quatuor ; several  philo- 
sophical poems  in  Latin  and  ItaUan.  Cf.  Baldachini,  Vita  e FOosofia  di  T.  CampaneUa, 
1840  ; A.  D.  Ancona,  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Campanella’s  works,  Turin, 
1854  • S.  Centofanti,  an  essay  published  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,18G6  ; Spavente 
andMamiani,  op.  cit. ; also  Sigwart,  Th.  CampaneUa  und  seine  politischen  ^ 

the  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  1866;  Mile.  Louise  Colet,  GSuvres  choisies  de  CamparuMa, 

Pierre  Leroux,  Encyclopedic  nouvdU,  and  G.  Ferrari,  Gorso  sugli  Scritton  poUtici 

L.  Vanini  is  the  author  of  Amphitheatrum  ^lernm  Providentm,  lOlo ; Be  aami- 
randis  Natures,  Eeginm  Beesque  mortalium,  arcanis,  1610 ; Be  Vera  Sapientia;  P lysico- 
Magicum;  Be  Contemnenda  Gloria;  Apologia  pro  Mosaica  et  ^ • ' , 

YvMimv.vm,LebenundSc7dclcsale,CharakterundMemungendesL.  Tfm»»,1800.  Lm  o 
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Waisse,  L.  Vanini,  aa  'me,  aa  doctrine,  et  aamort;  Extrait  des  mcmoires  de  1’  Acaddmie 
dea  Sciences  de  Toulose.  Arpe,  Bayle,  and  Voltaire  in  several  of  their  works  undertake 
the  defence  of  Vanini  Of.  also  LaVie  et  lea  SenUmenta  de  L.  Vanini  by  David  Durand, 
1717,  and  Eousselot  CEmrea  PJdloaapldquea  de  L.  Vanini,  1841. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  Machiavelli’s  works,  that  of  Florence,  1813,  in  8 vols.  8vo.  is  the 
fullest  and  the  best.  A new  edition  has  been  recently  published  in  Florence  partly  by 
Lemmonier  and  partly  by  G.  Barbera.  Of  his  writings,  11  Principe,  ’ivritten  in  1514  and 
published  in  1532, 1 Discorsi  auMe  Beclie  di  T.  Lvoio,  and  Le  Storie  Fiorentine  are  the 
most  celebrated.  Of.  Qeackichte  der  Staataieiaaenachaften,  by  E.  von  Mohl,  1858; 
Eanke’s  zur  Kritik  neuerer  Geachielitalicreiber,  1834 ; Macaulay’s  Essay  on  MachiavelU  in 
his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays ; G.  Ferrari  in  his  Gorao  angli  Scrittori  politici  Italiani, 
and  Pasguale  St.  Mancini,  BeUa  Bottrma  poUtica  del  Hachiaveljli,  1852.  See  also  the  life 
of  Machiavelli  published  in  the  Florentine  edition  of  his  works,  1793.  The  principal 
work  of  Francesco  Guicciardini  is  La  Stona  cP Italia,  extending  from  1490  to  1534.  Its 
best  edition  is  that  of  Pisa,  1819,  in  10  vols.  An  edition  of  his  unpublished  works  has 
recently  appeared  in  Florence,  under  the  editorship  of  G.  Canestrini.  This  valuable 
pubhcatlon  oontains  Le  Gonaiderazioni  intorno  al  Diacorso  di  Nicold  MachiavcUi 
aopra  laprima  Deca  di  T.  Livio  ; I Bieordi  politici  e civUi  ; IDiacoraipoUtici ; II  Trattato 
ei  Diacorai  aitUa  Goatitvziane  ddla  BepttMica  Fiorentina  eavUariforma  ddauo  governo  ; 
La  Storia  di  Firenze;  Sedta  daHa  corriapondema  ufficiale  tenuta  dal  Guicciardini dxurante 
le  diverae  aue  Legazioni ; and  il  Garteggio,  or  his  correspondence  with  Princes,  Popes, 
Cardinals,  Ambassadors,  and  Statesmen  of  his  time.  Cf.  Eanke’s  op.  cit. ; Thiers’  Hia- 
toirc  dll  Gonaulatet  de  V Empire — Acertiaaement ; the  Preface  by  G.  Canestrini  to  the 
Opere  inedite  di  Fr.  Guicciardini,  1857,  and  Staria  deUa  Letteratura  Italiana,  by  Paolo 
EmUiano  Guidioi,  1855,  vol.  3.  For  the  works  of  G.  Savonarola,  Paolo  Sarpi,  D.  Gian- 
noti,  P.  Pamta,  and  G.  Bottero,  cf.  G.  Ferrari,  op.  cit.  Savonarola  was  the  author 
of  Gompendium  totiua  pMhaophice  tarn  naturaiia  quammoralia,  and  of  Trattato  circa  il 
reggimento  e il  governo  deda  cittd  di  Firenze,  1643 ; cf.  Storia  di  G.  Savonarola  by  Pas- 
quale  VUlari,  1808.  Paolo  Sarpi  wrote  La  Storia  del  GoncUio  Tridentino,  a work  which 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English ; also,  Opinione  come 
debba  govemarai  la  Bepublica  Veneziana,  1680,  and  many  other  works,  of  which  a full 
catalogue  maybe  found  in  the  Biograjia di Frd  Paolo  Sa’rpi hy  A.  Bianchi-Giovini,  1846. 
The  principal  writings  of  D.  Giannoti  are  Bella  Bepublica  di  Venezia,  1540 ; BcUa  Be- 
publica Fiorentina  and  Gpuacoli ; of  P.  Parata,  Perfezione  deRa  uila  pditica,  1579. 
Biacorai  pditici,  1600 ; of  G.  Bottero,  La  Bagione  di  State,  1589 . Bepublica  Veneziana, 
1005;  Gaxiae  della  grandezza  delle  Cittd,  and  I Principi. 

The  Seventeenth  and  the  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

The  sun  of  modem  philosophy  in  Italy  rose  at  last  with  Galileo 
Galilei  (1564-1G41),  a native  of  Pisa,  and  the  chief  of  the  School,  winch 
a century  before  had  begun  with  Leonardo  da  VincL  At  an  early  age 
Galileo  was  a professor  in  the  Universities  of  Pisa  and  Padua,  and 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  mathematician  and  philosopher  at  the 
Court  of  Tuscany.  He  is  the  true  foimder  of  inductive  philosophy. 
Regarding  nature  as  the  great  object  of  science,  the  autograph  book  of 
the  Creator,  he  held  that  it  cannot  be  read  by  authority,  nor  by  any  pro- 
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cess  d j^riori,  but  only  by  means  of  observation,  experiment,  measure 
and  calculation.  While,  to  aid  his  investigations,  ho  invented  the 
hyili’ostatic  balance,  the  proportional  compass,  the  thermoscope,  the 
compound  microscope  and  the  telescope,  he  borrowed  from  mathema- 
tics the  formulas,  the  analyses,  the  transformation  and  development 
of  his  discoveries.  Applying  this  method  to  ten-estrial  and  celestial 
mechanics,  he  made  important  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  physical 
science,  and  placed  the  heliocentric  system  on  a scientific  basis.  Ilav- 
ing  thus  given  the  death-blow  to  Scholasticism,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition,  forced  publicly  to  recant,  and  to  remain  under  its  sur- 
veillance for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Speaking  of  the  comparative  merit 
of  Galileo  and  Bacon,  Sir  David  Brewster  says : “ Had  Bacon  never 
lived,  the  student  of  nature  would  have  foimd  in  the  writings  and  the 
works  of  Galileo  not  ofily  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  but 
also  its  practical  application  to  the  noblest  efforts  of  invention  and 
discovery.”  The  eminent  scientist  Biot,  while  asserting  the  uselessness 
of  the  Baconian  method,  insists  upon  the  permanent  validity  of  that  of 
Galileo;  and  Trouessart  declares  that  in  science  we  are  all  his 
pupils.  Galileo  founded  a School  honored  by  the  names  of 
Torricelli,  Viviani,  Castelh,  Borelli,  Cavalieri,  Malpighi,  Spallanzani, 
IVIorgani,  Galvani,  Yolta  and  other  eminent  scientific  men,  who,  follow- 
ing his  method  successively,  took  the  lead  in  the  scientific  progress  of 
Europe.  It  was  due  to  this  actiAuty  in  science,  that  the  Italian  mind 
was  enabled  to  resist  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical servitude,  under  which  Italy  labored  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centiu’ies ; and  it  was  through  the  example  of  Galileo,  that 
physical  science  never  became  so  predominant,  as  to  exclude  the  study 
of  philosophy.  Thi'oughout  his  works  he  loses  no  occasion  to  insist  on 
efficient  and  final  causes,  and  on  the  infinite  difference  which  exists 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  intelligence ; and  while  he  depre- 
cates the  scepticism,  which  denies  the  legitimate  power  of  reason,  ho 
rejects  pure  rationalism,  which  Icnows  no  limit  for  human  Icnowledge. 
He  asserts  that  beyond  all  second  causes,  there  must  necessarily  exist  a 
First  Cause,  whose  omnipotent  and  all  wise  creative  energy  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  world ; and  he  professes  faith  in  that  Di^dne  Pro- 
vidence which  embraces  the  universe  as  well  as  its  atoms,  like  the  sun 
which  diffuses  light  and  heat  through  all  our  planetary  system,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  matirres  a gram  of  wheat  as  perfectly,  as  if  that 
were  the  only  object  of  its  action. 
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The  works  of  Galileo  have  recently  been  published  in  a complete  edition,  16  yols., 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Eugenio  Alberi ; Le  Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei,  prima  edizione 
completa,  condutta  sugli  autentici  Manoscritti  Palatini,  Firenze,  1842^6.^  This  edition 
contains  the  life  of  Galileo,  written  by  his  pupil  Viviani.  Among  his  biographers  and 
critics  may  be  mentioned  Ghilini  in  his  Teatro  di  uomini  letterati,  1047 ; G.  V.  Kossi  in 
his  Pinacotheca  Idustrium  Virffrum,  1643-48 ; P.  Frisi,  Ehgio  di  GalUco,  1775,  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  inserted  in  the  Supplement  de  VEncychpedie  de  Diderot 
and  D.  Alembert ; J.  Andres  in  his  history  of  literature  and  in  Saggio  (feto  Filosojia  di 
Galileo,  1776 ; L.  Brenna,  Vita  di  Galileo,  1778,  which  was  inserted'  in  the  work  of 
Fabroni : Vitw  Italorum  doctrirux,  eaceUentium  quiSacnlw  xvii.  et  xviii.  Jloruerunt,  1778- 
1805 ; T.  Tozzetti,  inhisiVofew  degli  aggrandimenti  delle  Sciemefisiche  in  Toscana,  1780, 
in  which  he  published  the  life  of  Galileo  written  by  Gherardini,  his  contemporary  ; C. 
Nelli,  Vita  e Commercio  Utterario  di  Galileo,  1797;  Bailly,  Histoire  de  V Astronomic 
modeme;  G.  Tiraboschi,  Storia  ddla  Letteratura  Italiana,  1826-36;  Montucla,  Histoire 
des  Mathematiques,  1799 ; Libes,  Histoire  PhilosopMque  de  Progris  de  la  Physique,  1810 ; 
M.  T.  Biot,  Article  Galileo  in  Biographie  universelle,  published  by  Michaud ; A.  Barbier 
in  his  Examen  critique  et  complement  des  Bictionnaires  Historiques  lesplus  ropandus,  1820 ; 
Lord  Brougham,  Life  of  Galileo,  1829 ; M.  Salfi,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Histoire 
litteraire  (Vltalie  de  GinguenS,  1834 ; G.  Cuvier,  Histoire  des  Sciences  NaturcUes,  1841 ; 
M.  Libri,  Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathematiques  en  Italie,  1841 ; Sir  David  Brewster, 
Lives  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  {Edinburgh  Heview,  1830),  Life  of  Newton,  1855,  and  the 
Martyrs  of  Science,  1846 ; B.  Boncompagni,  Intarno  ad  akuni  avamamenti  ddla  Fisica  in 
Italia  nei  Seeoli  1(1“  elT , 1846;  'Whewell,  History  ofthe  Inductive  Sciences,  M.  Ma- 

rini, Galileo  e ITnquisizione,  1850;  D.  Kezzi,  in  the  Atti  ddT  Academia  Pontifkia  del  nuovi 
Lined,  Dicembre,  1851 ; A.  de  Reumont,  Galild  und  Bom,  published  in  his  Beitrage  zur 
Italienischen  Gesehichte,  1853;  Ph.  Chasles,  GalUeo  Galilei,  sa  Vie,  son  P races  etsesGontem- 
porains,  1861 ; Madden,  Galiko  and  the  Inquisition,  1803  ; J.  Bertrand,  in  his  Les  Fon- 
dateurs  de  V Astronomic  moderne,  1805;  Trouessart,  in  Ms  Galilee,  sa  Mission  scientifique, 
sa  Vie  et  son  Prods,  1805 ; Panhappe,  Galilee,  sa  Vie,  ses  Becouvertes  et  ses  Travaux,  1806 ; 
Henry  de  I’Epinois,  Galilee,  son  Prods,  sa  Condamnation,  dlapris  des  documents  inedits, 
1807,  in  the  Bovue  des  Sciences  Historiques;  M.  L.  de  la  Rallaye,  Galilee,  la  Science  et 
VEglise,  1867,  in  the  Bevue  da  Monde  Gatholique ; Chr.  J.  Jagemann,  Gesehichte  des 
Lebens  und  der  Schriften  des  Galileo  Galilei,  1784;  Drinkwater,  Life  of  Galileo;  Selmi, 
NelTrecentesimoNataliziodi  Galileo  in  Pisa,  1804;  P.  Felioiam  Filosojia  Positiva  di  Gali- 
leo, 1868;  E.Wohlwill,  Ber  Inquisition — Process  des  G.  G',,1870;  Galileo andhis  Condem- 
TJrtiw/i,  Rambler  (Lend,),  Jan.  1852;  Case  of  Galileo,  BuFlin  Beview,  Oct.  1805 — specially 
worthy  of  consultation;  The  Martyrdom  of  Galileo,  North  British  Beview,  Nov.  1860, 
in  reply  to  Biot  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1858 ; Abb6  Castelnau,  Vie,  Travaux,  Prods, 
etc.  de  Galil.,  Paris,  1870.  Th.  Henry  Martin,  Galilee  et  lesBroits  de  la  Science,  1868. 
Galileo’s  “ System  of  the  "World  ” was  translated  into  EngUsh  by  Thomas  Salusbury, 
fol.  Lond.,  1041. 

Giovanni  Battista  Yico,  as  the  foimder  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
(1668-1744)  stands  foremost  among  the  philosophers  of  modern  times. 
He  was  born  in  Naples,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
philosophy,  philology  and  history.  Living  in  an  age  when  the  pliiloso- 
phy  of  Descartes  had  become  popular  in  Italy,  he  attacked  the  psycho- 
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logical  method  as  the  exclusive  process  of  philosophic  investigation, 
maintained  the  validity  of  common  sense,  and  upheld  the  import- 
ance of  historic  and  philological  studies,  Ilis  witiugs,  De  Ratione 
Studiorum,  1708,  De  Antiquissima  Italoruni  Sapientia,  1710,  and 
Jus  Unwersale,  1720,  containing  his  De  Uiw  et  Universi  Juris  Priru- 
cipio  et  Fine,  his  De  Constantia  PhilosophioB  and  De  Constantia  Phi- 
lologioB,  form  a sort  of  introduction  to  his  Prinoipii  di  Sciema  Nuova, 
1722,  in  which  he  develops  his  theory  of  the  history  of  civilization. 
Of  this  work,  twice  re-written,  he  published  two  editions,  one  in  1730, 
and  another  in  1744,  In  his  introductory  wiatings  he  discusses  the 
question  of  method,  particularly  as  applied  to  moral  and  juridical 
science,  and  strives  to  evolve  a metaphysical  theory  from  the  analysis 
of  the  roots  of  the  Latin  language  and  from  the  general  study  of  philo- 
logy, which,  according  to  liim,  embraces  all  the  facts  of  historical  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  consists  essentially  in  a relation  of  causality  be- 
tween the  knowing  principle  and  the  laiowable ; since  the  mind  can 
only  know  that,  which  it  can  produce  through  its  own  activity ; that  is 
to  say,  the  mind  can  only  know  those  data  of  experience,  which  it  can 
convert  into  truth  by  a process  of  reason.  This  conversion,  in  which, 
according  to  Vico,  lies  the  principle  of  all  science,  neither  the  psycho- 
logical method,  nor  the  geometrical  process  introduced  by  Descartes, 
can  effect ; it  can  only  be  produced  by  a method  in  which  certainty 
and  truth,  authority  and  reason,  philology  and  philosophy  become 
united  and  harmonized,  so  as  to  embrace  the  necessary  principles  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  contingent  productions  of  human  activity.  To 
establish  a fact  which  may  be  converted  into  truth,  to  find  a principle 
which  has  its  basis  in  experience  and  common  sense,  yet  is  in  hai-mony 
with  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  problem  of  metaphysics. 
This  fact  or  this  principle,  according  to  Vico,  is  to  be  found  in  God  alone, 
the  only  tnie  “ Ens,”  who,  being  an  infinite  cause,  contains  in  himself 
all  facts  and  all  intelligence.  Thus  Divine  Providence,  acting  in  no 
mysterious  way,  but  thi'ough  the  spontaneous  development  of  hiunan 
activity,  is  the  basis  of  all  history,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  evolution 
of  language,  mythology,  religion,  law  and  government. 

'Wliether  we  accept  the  Mosaic  account,  which  points  out  a state  of 
degradation  as  a consequence  of  the  Fall,  or  admit  a primitive  condition 
of  barbarism,  it  is  certain  that  at  a remote  period  the  human  race  was 
in  a condition  not  far  above  that  of  the  brutes.  Gigantic  in  stature, 
tlieir  bodies  covered  with  hair,  men  roamed  thi'ough  the  forests  which 
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covered  die  earth,  vothoiit  family,  language,  laws,  or  gods.  Yet  within 
them,  though  latent,  there  were  the  principles  of  humanity,  sympathy, 
sociability,  pudor,  honor  and  liberty,  which,  called  forth  by  extraordi- 
nary events,  gradually  raised  them  from  animahty  to  the  first  condition 
of  human  beings.  This  awakening  was  caused  by  terrific  phenomena 
of  nature,  which,  stimulating  the  mind  to  consciousness,  brought  a 
portion  of  mankind  luider  the  infinence  of  a supernatural  power,  and 
induced  a number  of  individuals,  male  and  female,  to  take  refuge  in 
caverns  and  to  commence  the  formation  of  families.  From  this  point 
the  dynamic  process  of  civilization  was  subject  to  certain  laws,  which 
have  presided  over  the  development  of  all  history.  Prominent  among 
these  laws  is  that  which  has  produced  the  universal  belief  of  all  people 
in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  marriage  and  burial,  which  from 
the  first  became  the  irwefoedera  humanitatis.  This  law  manifests  itseK 
in  all  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  is  diidded  into  three  different 
ages,  the  cliiine,  the  heroic,  and  the  human.  The  divine  age  is  the 
first  stage  of  civilization,  when  the  chief  of  the  family  is  king  and 
priest,  ruhng  over  liis  subordinates  as  the  delegate  of  heaven.  It  is 
the  age  of  the  origin  of  language,  rude  and  concrete ; the  age  of  sacred 
or  hieroglyphic  characters ; of  right  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  of  a jurisprudence  identified  with  theology, — the  age  of 
idolatry,  divination,  mythology,  auspices  and  oracles.  The  heroic  age 
has  its  birth  when  that  portion  of  mankind  which  had  remained  in  a 
savage  condition,  seeks  refuge  fr-om  the  violence  of  their  companions, 
still  more  degraded  than  themselves,  in  the  homes  of  those  families  al- 
ready established,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars  erected  on  the  heights. 
The  new-comers  are  admitted  into  the  family  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing servants,  of  their  defenders,  who  now  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  gods,  and  heroes  by  right  of  birth  and  power.  Thus  the  primitive 
families  are  the  rulers  of  the  community,  enjoying  rights  which  are 
not  accorded  to  slaves — such  as  the  solemnity  of  marriage,  the  pos- 
session of  land,  etc.  Gradually  the  number  of  slaves  increases ; they 
become  restless  under  the  domination  of  their  masters,  who  after  long 
struggle  are  finally  constrained  to  grant  them  some  of  their  rights. 
Hence  the  origin  of  agrarian  laws,  patronages,  serfs,  patricians,  vas- 
sals, and  plebeians,  and  with  them  the  rise  of  cities,  subject  to  aristo- 
cratic government.  Meanti  me  language,  losing  some  of  its  primitive 
rudeness,  becomes  imaginative  and  inythologic ; its  charactei’s  become 
more  fantastic  and  universal ; law  is  no  longer  from  the  gods,  but  from 
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the  heroes,  though  still  identified  with  force ; and  the  duel  and  retalia- 
. tion  take  place  of  sacerdotal  justice.  In  this  period  the  predominance 
of  imagination  is  so  great,  that  general  types  become  represented  by 
pioper  names,  and  accepted  as  historical  characters.  Thus  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  Egyptians  finds  a personification  in  Hermes,  the  heroism 
of  ancient  (rreece  in  Hercules,  and  its  poetry  in  Homer.  So  Romulus 
and  the  other  kings  of  ancient  Rome,  in  whom  periods  of  ciHlization 
have  been  personified,  descend  to  posterity  as  historical  characters. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  democracy  the  human  age  appeare ; 
and  with  it  aristocratic  or  democratic  republics  and  modeni  monarchies, 
established  more  or  less  on  the  equahty  of  the  people.  Language  be- 
comes more  and  more  positive,  and  prose  and  poetry  more  natural  and 
more  philosophic  ; religion  loses  a great  part  of  its  mythological  charac- 
ter, and  tends  to  morality  and  to  refinement.  Ciwl  and  political 
equality  is  extended,  natural  right  is  considered  superior  to  ci\ul  legali- 
ty, and  private  right  becomes  distinguished  from  public.  In  the  per- 
fection of  democratic  governments  there  is  only  one  exception  to  equali- 
ty, and  that  is  wealth.  But  Avealth  is  the  cause  of  corruption  in  those 
who  possess  it,  and  of  em^  and  passion  in  those  who  desire  it.  Hence 
abuse  of  power,  discords,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars,  fi-om  which 
monarchy  often  arises  as  a guarantee  of  public  order.  Monarchy 
failing,  the  country  which  is  rent  by  corruption  and  anarchy  Avill 
finally  fall  by  conquest,  or,  in  the  absence  of  conquest,  it  will  relapse 
into  a state  of  barbarism  equal  to  that  which  preceded  the  divine  age, 
with  the  only  difference  that  the  first  was  a barbarism  of  nature,  the 
second  will  be  a barbarism  of  reflection ; the  one  is  ferocious  and 
beastly,  the  other  is  perfidious  and  base.  Only  after  a long  period  of 
decadence  will  that  nation  again  begin  the  coui’se  of  civihzation,  pass- 
ing through  its  different  stages,  liable  again  to  fall  and  rise,  thus  re- 
volving in  an  indefinite  series  of  “ Corsi  ” and  “ Ricorsi,”  which  ex- 
press the  static  and  the  dynamic  conditions  of  human  society. 

This  theory  was  eA^olved  by  Yico  from  the  history  of  Rome, 
making  that  the  typical  lustory  of  mankind,  whose  principal  fea- 
tm’es  are  repeated  .n  the  histories  of  all  nations.  Thus  the  same 
law  manifests  itself  again  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
in  the  dark,  the  middle  ages,  and  modern  times,  the  divine,  the 
heroic,  and  the  human  ages  reappear.  Civilization  therefore  in  a 
given  people,  that  is  to  say,  their  progress  fi’om  brutal  force  to 
right,  from  authority  to  reason,  and  from  selfishness  to  justice,  is 
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not  the  -work  of  legislatoi-s  and  philosophei-s,  not  the  result  of  com- 
munication with  other  communities ; but  it  is  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  their  own  activity  working  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
terior circumstances.  The  primitive  elements  of  their  civilization 
are  found  only  in  the  structure  of  their  language  and  mythology,  their 
poetry  and  traditions.  The  “ Scienza  Nuova,”  according  to  Vico,  may 
be  regarded  as  a natm’al  theology,  for  it  shows  the  permanent  action 
of  Divine  Providence  in  human  history  ; and  as  a philosophy,  for  it 
establishes  the  basis  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  hiunan 
society,  points  out  the  origin  of  its  fundamental  ideas,  and  distinguishes 
the  real  from  the  mythical  in  the  history  of  nations.  This  distinction, 
so  far  as  it  regards  the  history  of  Rome,  has  been  fully  confliTued  by 
the  more  recent  researches  of  Niebuhr,  Schwegler,  and  Mommsen. 
The  book  of  Vico  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  natural  history  of 
mankind  and  a philosophy  of  law,  for  it  gives  the  principles  of  all 
historical  development  and  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  iiatmul  right,  as 
deduced  from  the  common  ^visdom  of  the  people. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vico  in  6 vols.  was  published  in  Milan,  1852-54 
(Second  Edition),  under  the  editorship  of  (J.  Ferrari,  the  author  of  La  Mente  di  O.  B. 
Vico,  1834,  an  important  work  on  the  New  Science.  G.  Del  Giudice  published  in 
1862,  Sentti  inediti  di  Vico.  Vico’s  philosophy  gave  birth  to  a considerable  branch  of 
literature  containing  writings  of  criticism  and  exegesis.  Among  his  contemporary 
opponents  may  be  mentioned  Damiano  Komano  in  his  Difesa  Storica  deUe  Leggi  Orecht 
venute  a Boma,  contro  Vopinione  modcma  del  Signor  Vico,  1736,  and  in  his  Lettere  sid 
terzo  principio  ddXa  Scienza  Nuova,  1749,  in  which  he  defends  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
laws  contained  in  the  xri.  Tables,  and  opposes  the  theory  on  spontaneous  formation  of 
language  and  civilization.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Scienza  del  Diritto  Publico,  of  the 
Ongine  della  Societd  and  other  works,  in  which  he  holds  doctrines  antagonistic  to  those 
of  Vico.  Finetti  in  his  Be  Principiis  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  adversus  Hohbesium, 
Pufendorjium,  Wdjium  et  alios,  1777,  and  in  his  Sommario  delP  opposizione  ddsistcma 
ferino,  e la  falsitd  dello  stato  ferino  attacks  the  doctrines  of  Vico  on  the  origin  of  civiliza- 
tion. His  defense  was  undertaken  by  Emanuele  Duni  in  his  Origine  e progressi  dd  cit- 
tadino,  e del  gocemo  civile  di  Roma,  1763,  and  in  his  La  Scienza  dd  Costume  ossia  Sistema 
del  Diritto  Universale,  1775 ; also  by  Ganassoni  in  his  Memoida  in  difesa  dd  Principio 
dd  Vico  sud’  origine  deUe  xii.  3’avole  ; and  Eogadei  in  his  DeW  antieo  stato  dei  popoli 
cP Italia  Cistibenna.  Among  Vico’s  followers  and  imitators  may  be  mentioned  Giacomo 
Stellini,  in  his  De  Ortu  et  Progressu  morum,  1740,  and  in  his  Ethica,  1764 ; Mario 
Pagano,  the  patriot  who  suffered  death  for  his  adhesion  to  the  Parthenopean  Republic, 
in  his  Saggi  poUtici  dd  Principii,  Progresso  e Decadenza  ddlo  Societd,  1785 ; Vincenzo 
Cuoco,  in  his  Platone  in  Italia,  1804 ; Gaetano  Filangeri,  in  his  Scienza  della  legislazione, 
1780-8o,  who  adopts  many  of  the  principles  of  Vico,  and  particularly  that  of  the  origi- 
nal incommunicability  of  primitive  myths  among  different  people,  and  spontaneous 
origin  of  historical  manifestations ; and  Melchiore  Dclfico  who,  in  his  BicercJie  sul  tero 
caraUere  deUa  Giurispnidenza  Eomana  e de'  suoicultori,  1796,  exaggerates  , the  princi- 
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pies  of  Vico  and  falls  into  a system  of  liistorical  scepticism.  Ugo  Foscolo  in  his  Dis- 
corso  dfW  Ovigine  e dcW  Ufflzio  deUa  Letter atura  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Vico  on  the 
origin  and  the  nature  of  language  as  well  as  society  and  civil  government.  Cataido 
Janelli,  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  Vico,  in  his  SuMa  Natura  e Necemtd  della 
Sciema  deUe  Cose  e deUe  Storie  umane,  1817,  gives  the  critical  analysis  of  the  historical 
Synthesis,  as  expressed  in  the  Sdema  Nuova,  of  the  original  and  spontaneous  growth 
of  different  civilizations.  He  introduces  the  three  ages  of  the  senses,  imagination  and 
reason  in  history,  corresponding  to  the  divine,  heroic,  and  human  ages  of  Vico,  and  char- 
acterizes the  last  age  by  the  development  of  Tehsofia  and  Etialogia^  the  former  the 
science  of  finalities,  the  latter  that  of  causalities.  G.  D.  Romagnosi  in  his  Ossertazioni 
suUa  Scienza  Nuova,  1821,  and  other  works,  examines  the  doctrines  of  Vico  from  a criti- 
cal point  of  view,  and  while  he  accepts  some  of  his  principles  he  rejects  his  fundsj- 
mental  idea  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  growth  of  civulization,  and  holds  that  this 
is  always  the  result  of  a derivation  from  another  people.  Luigi  Tonti  in  his  Saggio 
sopra  la  Seiema  Nnova,  1835,  makes  a philosophical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Vico,  and  dwells  particularly  on  the  relations  existing  between  Vico,  MachiaveUi,  Gra- 
vina,  Herder,  and  other  jurists  and  philosophers.  F.  Predari  undertook  the  edition  of 
Vico’s  works  in  1835,  but  he  published  only  one  volume,  in  which  he  gave  an  historical 
analysis  of  Vico’s  mind  in  relation  to  the  science  of  civilization.  C.  Cattaneo,  in 
his  Vico  e V Italia,  1862  (in  the  Politecnico),  holds  that  Vico  succeeded  in  fusing  to- 
gether MachiaveUi’s  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  self-interest  with  that  of  the  supre- 
macy of  reason,  as  defined  by  Grotius.  N.  Tommaseo,  in  Studi  critiei,  1843,  main- 
tains that  the  idea  of  progress  is  apparent  in  the  in  which,  although 

the  course  of  history  is  fixed  within  the  limits  of  a certain  orbit  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  Cord  and  Sicorsi,  this  orbit  is  not  limited,  and  may  become  wider  and  wider  in 
the  progress  of  time.  T.  Mamiani,  in  his  Rinnotamento  della  Eilosofia  antiea  Italiana, 
1834,  adopted  the  criterium  of  the  conversion  of  fact  into  truth  as  expressed  by  Vico, 
his  doctrine  on  the  unity,  identity,  and  continuity  of  force,  the  spontaneity  of  motion 
as  belonging  to  a principle  inherent  to  every  atom  independently  of  the  mass,  and  the 
idea  of  the  indivisible,  indefinite,  and  immovable,  as  evolved  from  phenomenical  reality. 
And  so  Rosmini  and  Gioberti  have  in  their  various  works  endeavored  to  bring  his 
authority  to  the  support  of  their  theories,  while  S.  Centofanti,  in  his  Eomiola  logica 
deUa  Filosqfia  della  Storia,  1845,  foUows  Vico  in  considering  historical  reahty  in  its  ideal 
genesis,  in  ascending  from  experience  to  the  philosophical  idea  of  history , and  in  con- 
necting under  one  principle  the  cosmic,  psychologic,  and  social  orders.  F. 
Carmignani,  in  his  Storia  deW  Origini  e dei  Progresd  deUa  Fihsofia  del  Diritto,  1851, 
attributes  to  him  the  origin  of  a true  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  E.  Amari, 
in  his  Critica  di  una  Sdensa  delle  Icgislazioni  comparate,  1857,  gives  a complete  analysis 
of  his  doctrines  having  relation  to  the  philosophical  and  historical  department  of  com- 
parative legislation.  A.  De  Carlo,  in  his  Filosofia  seeondo  i Principii  di  Vico  and  La 
Mente  d'LtaUa  e G.  B.  Vico,  1855 ; Vito  Fomari,  in  his  Della  Tita  di  CrMo,  1869 ; G. 
Zocchi,  in  his  Studi  sopra  T.  Rossi,  1865 ; A.  Galasso,  in  his  Del  Sistenm  Hegeliano, 
1867,  and  Dd  Metodo  Storico  dd  Vico,  1868 ; B.  Spaventa,  Fiorentino,  Vera,  Bertim, 
Conti,  Franchi,  Mazzarella  and  others  have  either  adopted  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Vico,  or  subjected  his  doctrine  to  critical^  examination.  More  recently 
P.  Siciliani,  in  his  Sul  Rinnovamento  deUa  Filosofia  p>ositiva  in  Ltalki,  1871,  having  exa- 
mined all  the  principal  systems  of  phUosophy,  rejects  them  all,  and  contends  that  the 
reconciliation  of  modem  positivism  with  ancient  idealism  can  only  be  effected  throng 

tho  doctrines  of  Vico,  from  which  he  strives  to  develop  not  only  a historical  philosophy, 
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but  a logical  and  metaphysical  doctrine.  Siciliani  is  also  the  author  of  Dante,  OalUoo 
e Vico,  1805.  Other  works  of  criticism  on  the  philosophy  of  Vico  ore  Colangelo’s 
Gohsiderazioni  suUa.  Scienza  JVuova,  1831 ; G.  De  Cesare’s  Soenmarw  ddae  dottrine  del 
Vico,  1820 ; S.  Gallotti’s  Principii  di  una  Scienza  Nuova  di  O.  B.  Vico,  1830 ; P.  Jola  s 
Slud’io  sulVico,  1841 ; P.  S.  IVIancini’s  Iniorno  aUaFOosofia  dd Diritto,  1841 ; DeUa  Valle’s 
Saggi  suUa  Scienza  ddia  Storia,  1844;  G.  Rocco’s  Elogio  Starico  di  G.  B.  Vico,  1844; 
D.  D’Ondes  Reggio’ s Introduzione  ai  Principii  deUe  Umane  Sooietd,  1851 ; C.  Marini’s  G. 
B Vico  al  cospetto  dd  Secolo  19°,  1853 ; C.  Giani’s  BelT  Unko.Pri-ncipio  e deW  UniM  Fine 
deW  Universo  Biritlo,  1855  ; E.  Fagnani’s  Della  necessitd  e deW  uso  ddia  Divinazione 
testificatadaUa Scienza  Euova  diVico,  1857 ; B.  Fontana’s  La  Fiiosofia  neUa Storia,  1808  ; 
J.  Marietta’s  G.  B.  Vico  e la  Sapienza  antichissima  degli  Italiani,  1809  ; G.  De  Luca’s 
Saggio  ontologico  suUe  dottrine  ddii  Ajpainate  e dd  Vico,  1870  ; C.  Cantoni  s G.  B,  Vico, 
1807.  In  Germany  the  philosophy  of  Vico  found  interpreters  in  F.  K.  Savigny  in  his 
Mebuhr,  1843;  E.  Gans  miua  preface  to  Eegefs  Philosophy  of  Bistorg  ; G.  Jacoby  in  his 
Cantoni  iiber  Vico,  1809 ; F.  A.  Wolff  in  the  Museum  dcr  AUcrthuinswissenschaft,  1807 ; 
G.  Orelli  in  hSsVico  and  Niebuhr,  1810;  G.  Weber,  the  translator  of  the  Scienza  Nuova, 
1833  ; Goschel  in  the  Zerstreute  Blatter,  1837 ; Cauer  in  the  Germanic  Museum,  1857 ; 
and  0.  E.  Muller,  the  translator  of  Vico’s  minor  works,  1854.  In  France,  M.  Michelet  has 
interpreted  his  doctrines  in  his  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  de  VBistoire,  1837 ; Ballanche, 
in  his  Prole gomAnes  d la  Palingenesie  Sociale,  and  in  his  Orphee,  1830  ; V.  Cousin,  in  his 
Introduction  d VIJistoire  de  la  PhUosophic,  1831 ; Lerminior,  in  his  Introduction  generate 
d VBistoire  du  Droit,  1829  ; Jouffroy,  in  his  Melanges  Philosophiques,  1834 ; Bouchez, 
in  his  Introduction  d la  Science  de  VBistoire,  1844 ; the  anonymous  author  of  la  Science 
Nouvellepar  Vico,  1844  ; Adam  Franck,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1807 ; H.  de  Ferron, 
in  his  Theorie  du  Progres,  1809 ; Vacherot,  in  his  Science  et  Conscience,  1870;  F.  Lau- 
rent, in  his  Etudes  sur  VBistoire  de  V Bumanite,  vol.  xviii.,  1870;  Barthlomess,  in  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques,  vol.  vi ; F.  BouUier  in  his  Bistoire  de  la  Philosophic 
Cartesienne,  1854 ; C.  Renouvier,  in  his  Manud  de  la  Philosophie  Moderne,  1842 ; and  A. 
Comte  in  his  letter  to  John  St.  Mill.  Cf.  Littre,  A.  Comte  et  la  Philosophie  Positive,  1801. 
Among  the  English  philosophers,  John  Stuart  Mill  has  given  attention  to  the  historical 
principles  of  Vico  in  his  System  of  Logic.  Cf.  Vico’s  “ New  Science  and  Ancient  Wisdomof 
Italians f in  Foreign  Review,  Lond.,  voL  v.,  p.  380 ; Foreign  (Quarterly  Review,  xxxiv., 
289. 

The  philosophic  revolution  which  began  with  Descartes  in  France, 
soon  extended  to  Italy  and  manifested  itself  in  the  two  forms  of  Psycho- 
logism (or  Idealism),  and  Sensualism, — represented  by  Descartes  and 
Malebrauche  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Locke  and  Condillac  on  the  other. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Psychologism  of  Descartes  were  Tommaso  Comelio  (d. 
1684),  who  in  his  Progymnasmata  Physica,  1633,  tried  to  blend  the  doctrines  of  Te- 
lesio with  the  method  of  the  French  philosopher;  Michelangelo  FardeUa  (b.  1650),  the 
friend  of  Amauld  and  Malebrauche,  and  the  author  of  Universm  Philosophice  Systema, 
1691 ; Paolo  Doria,  who  in  his  Difesa  della  Metafisica,  1733,  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Locke ; Constantino  Grimaldi,  who  in  his  Disctissioni  Istoriche,  Teologiche  e Filosofiche, 
1735,  vindicated  the  Cartesian  philosophy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Aristotelians  of 
his  age  ; and  Fortunate  da  Brescia,  the  author  of  Phdosophia  Mentis  methodioe  tractata, 
1749.  Among  the  opponents  of  Aristotle  may  also  bo  mentioned  S.  Basso,  Philosophies 
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Naturalis  adversus  Arisiotelem,  libri  12,  1621.  Tho  following  writers  belong  to  the 
school  of  Descartes  through  their  affinities  with  Malebranche : Cardinal  GerdU  (1718- 
1802),  who  held  to  the  vision  of  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  and  opposed  the  Sensualism 
of  Locke,  the  Ontologism  of  Wolff,  and  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  Among  his  numerous 
works  the  following  relate  to  philosophical  subjects : LHmmaterialite  de  V&me  demontre 
contre  Locke  ; Defense  du  sentiment  du  P.  Makbi'anche — sur  la  nature  et  Vorigine  des 
idees  contre  I'examen  de  Mr.  Locke;  Anti- Emile,  or,  Deflexions  sur  la  theorie  et  la  pra- 
tique de  V education  contre  les  principes  de  Dousseau  ; Traite  des  combats  singuliers ; 
Discours  philosophiqucs  sur  Vhomme;  Dimostrazione  matematica  contro  Veternitd  ddla 
materia  ; Dell'  inflnito  Assoluto  oonsiderato  neUa  grandezza ; Esame  e confutazione  dei 
'principii  delta  Filosofla  Wolflaiia;  Introduzione  aUo  Studio  ddla  JMigione : Tommaso 
Rossi,  contemporary  of  Vico,  and  author  of  La  Mente  Sovrana ; Vincenzo  Miceli,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  strove  to  reconcile  Christian  idealism  with 
the  Eleatic  doctrines,  and  whose  system  may  be  foimd  in  V.  Di  Gioanni’s  work ; Micdi, 
omero  delV  Ente  Uno  e Beale,  1864;  V.  Palmieri,  who  defended  Christianity  against  the 
materialistic  doctrines  of  FrerSt  and  other  French  writers ; Carli,  who  in  his  E lementi 
di  Morale..  1741,  attempted  a philosophical  confutation  of  Rousseau  on  the  inequality 
of  men ; T.  V.  Falletti,  who,  in  his  work  on  Condillac,  established  tho  principle  of  know- 
ledge on  the  idea  of  being  as  evolved  from  the  Ego;  Draghetti,  who  founded  his 
Psychology  on  moral  instinct  and  reason ; G.  Torelli,  in  his  treatise  De  Nilido,  1758 ; 
V.  Chiavacci  in  his  Saggio  suUa  grandezza  di  Dio ; C.  Degli  Orazi  in  his  Metodo  uni- 
versale di  fllosofare,  1788  ; E.  Pini  (1750-1815),  author  of  the  Protologia,  a Latin  work, 
in  which  he  established  aU  principles  of  knowledge  and  morality  on  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature ; P.  Giovenale,  who  in  his  Solis  intdUgentiw,  cui  non  succedit  nox,  lumen 
indeflciens  ac  inextinguibUe  iUuminans  omnem  liominem,  1746,  sought  in  divine  illumina- 
tion the  source  of  all  science ; Tellino,  who  in  his  Theses  Philosophic^  de  Lflnito,  1660, 
ascended  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  as  tho  principle  of  all  knowledge  ; a principle  which 
was  also  regarded  as  transcendental  by  Pasqualigo  in  Disputationes  Metaphysics,  1616, 
by  M.  Terrolavoro  in  Mctaphysica,  1672,  and  by  R.  G.  Boschovich  in  SuHa  Lcgge  di  Con- 
tinuitd,  1750. 

While  the  preceding  writers  were  characterized  by  a Platonic  tendency,  the  follow- 
ing professed  themselves  disciples  of  Aristotle  : J.  Liceto,  in  hisDc  Ortu  Animas  Humans, 
1592 ; De  InteUectu  Agente,  1627.  De  Lucernis  antiquorum  reconditis;^  De  Annulis  anU- 
guis;  Apologia  pi-o  Aristotele  Atheismi  accusato;  De  Dictate  Aristotelis  ; ^ G.  PoUzzo,  m 
Ms  Philosophies  Disputationes,  1673 ; A.  Andrioli,  in  his  Phdosophia  ExpenmenMw,  17()3 ; 
F Lano-hi,  in  his  Hovissima  PhUosophia,  1679  ; G.  Morandi,  in  his  Cursus  Philosophic, 
1667  • A Maso.  in  his  Theatrum  Philosophicum,  1653  ; S.  SerbeUoni,  in  his  Ph^oplm, 
1657  • S.  Spinola,  in  his  Novissima  PhUosophia,  1673 ; G.  Ambrosini,  m his  Methodus 
inventiva,  1625  ; G.  B.  De  Bencdetti,  in  his  PhUosophia  Peripatetica,  1688;  A.  ^cco,  m 
his  Escrcitazionifllosofiche,  1633.  As  Empiricists  more  independent  of  schdastio  mQuence 
may  be  mentioned  G.  A.  BoreUi,  the  eminent  scientist,  in  his  great  wwk,  DeMotu  Antma- 
lium  1630,  in  which  animal  mechanics  were  cstabUshed  on  scientific  prmciples ; L.  Maga- 
lotti,’  in  his  Letters  famigliari  against  Atheism,  1637;  G.  Grtmdi,  ° “ 

which  he  opposed  Scholasticism,  1695,  and  of  in  which  he  refuted  the  doc- 

trines of  P.  Ceva,  as  expressed  in  his  PhUosophia  Hovo- Antigua,  1726,  aworkwritt- 
Latin  verses,  intended  as  a confutation  of  Gassendi,  Descartes,  and  5 ^ • 

Severino,  whojn^^ 

“ZLrrTZophy  in  his  Democritus  reviviscens,  and  in  De  Bcstauratione  Philosoplm 
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IMia.  Epicurem,  1G48  ; G.  M.  Ciassi  anticipated  Leibnitz  in  the  doctrine  of  Monadcs,  in 
his  Intorno  aUe  Fone  Vive,  1678,  and  F.  Algarotti  called  the  attention  of  his  contem- 
poraries to  the  works  of  Newton  in  his  Newtoniarmmo,  1733.  The  philosophy  of  Wolff 
found  an  exponent  in  the  author  of  Imtitutiones  Philosophuje  Woljiana,  1754,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz  was  interpreted  in  the  works  of  B.  Trevisani  and  T.  Cattaneo. 
Meanwhile  the  questions  as  to  the  soul  of  animals,  and  the  union  of  the  soul  -with  the 
body,  were  treated  by  G.  Cadonici  in  Dmertazione  qnstolare,  1708 ; P.  Fassoni,  in  Libro 
suW  anima  d<Mo  bestie;  L.  Barbini,  Nuovo  Sietema  intorno  aW  anima  dei  bruti,  1750; 
J.  H.  Sbaragli,  FntdecJda,  seu  anima  sensitiva  bnttonm  demonstrata  contra  Caricsium, 
1710 ; P.  D.  Pino,  Trattato  sopra  Vessenza  deW  anima  deUe  bestie,  1700 ; C.  Vitale, 
L’unione  delV  anima  col  corpo,  1775 ; P.  Papi,  SiiW  anima  delle  bestie,  1706 ; G.  P.  Monti, 
Anima  brutorum,  1742  ; B.  Corte,  Sul  tempo  in  cni  si  infonde  Vanima  nd  feto,  1702. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centniy,  Empiricism  -was 
greatly  extended.  At  fii-st  it  remained  independent,  but  it  soon  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Condillac. 

Among  the  early  Empiricists  of  that  age  may  be  mentioned  De  Martini,  Logica  seu 
Ars  cogitandi,  1728;  A.  Fuginelli,  Principia  Metaphysics  geometricamcihodopertr aetata, 
1755 ; A.  Visconti,  Theses  ex  Universa  PhUosophia,  1741 ; A.  Sanctis,  BeUepassioni  e vizi 
dcU’  inteUetto;  C.  Fromond,  JVova  Introductio  ad  PhUosopldam,  1718  ; N.  Spedalieri,  Bci 
Biritti  deW  Uomo,  1791 ; F.  M.  Zanotti,  philosophical  works,  1703 ; F.  Longano,  BelV 
Homo  naturale,  1764 ; G.  Boccalossi,  SuUa  Bijlessione,  1788 ; I.  M.  Amati,  Etldca  ex  tem- 
pore concinnata,  1721;  P.  Verri,  philosophical  works,  1788 ; C.  Baldinotti,  Tentaminum 
Metaphysicorum,  Libri  3,  and  Be  Recta  Humans  Mentis  Bistitutione,  1787 ; G.  Tettoni, 
Principii  del  Biritto  naturale,  1771 ; G.  Capocasale,  Cursis  PhilosopJdcus,  1792;  I.  Bian- 
chi,  Meditazioni;  L.  A.  Muratori,  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Italy,  and  of  Belle  Forze 
deW  Intendimenio,  1745,  Bella  Forza  della  Fantasia,  and  La  Filosofia  Morale,  1735  ; G.V. 
Gravina,  the  author  of  Be  Origine  Juris  Romani,  1700,  and  La  Ragione  poetica,  1704. 
The  influence  of  the  Sensualistic  School  of  France  was  chiefly  introduced  into  Italy 
through  the  translation  of  Locke’s  “ Essay  on  the  Understanding  ” by  Francesco  Soavc, 
a member  of  the  Order  of  the  Somaschi,  and  the  author  of  Instituzioni  di  Logiea, 
Metajmea  e Morale,  1810,  and  of  many  other  philosophical  works,  all  moulded  on  the 
philosophy  of  Locke.  His  Instituzioni  have  long  been  the  text-book  of . philosophical 
instruction  in  the  Colleges  of  Northern  Italy.  The  translations  of  the  writings  of 
Bonnet,  D’Alembert,  Eousseau,  Helvetius,  Holbach,  Do  Tracy,  and,  above  all,  the 
philosophical  works  of  Condillac  gave  a powerful  impulse  to  the  doctrine,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  senses  became  predominant  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  personal  influence  of  Condillac,  who  resided  for  ten  years  at  the  Court 
of  Parma  as  tutor  to  a Bourbon  prince,  greatly  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
philosophical  text-books  written  in  Latin  by  P.  Make  and  S.  Storcheneau,  both  German 
writers,  also  greatly  added  to  the  propagation  of  Sensualism  in  the  Italian  Schools. 
Among  the  representatives  of  this  philosophy  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Soave  already 
named,  G.  C.  Bini,  Lettere  Teologiche  c Metafisiche,  1746  ; Pavesi,  Eletnenta  Logices,  Metro 
physices,  et  Phil.  Moredis,  1793  ; F.  Barkovich,  Saggio sidle  passioni ; C.  Rezzonico,  SuUa 
Filosojia  dd  Secolo  18’,  1778 ; M.  De  Tomaso,  Instituzioni  di  Metajmea,  1804 ; I.  Valdas- 
tri,  Lezioni  di  analisi  ddle  Idee,  1807 ; T.  V.  Lomonaco,  Analisi  della  sensibilitd,  1809  ; 
P.  Schedoni,  Belle  morali  injluenze,  1810 ; Cestari,  Tentativo  secondo  deda  rigencraziono 
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umane,  1832,  and  L6ttcre  a Filomato  svMo  eredeme  primitive,  1835  ; and  Pasio,  Eltmer.ia 
Philosophic  Moralis.  On  the  same  basis  Oicognara  sought  to  estabhsh  iEsthetics,  in 
his  Bd  Bdk),  1816 ; M.  Cesarotti,  Philology,  in  his  HvXLa  Filosojia  ddle  Scieme,  1806 ; P. 
Costa,  Ehetorio,  in  his  Bd  modo  di  comporrele-idee,  and  P.  Borrelli,  under  the  name  of 
Lallebasque,  Psychology,  in  his  Principii  della  Genealogia  del  Pensiero,  1817. 

To  counteract  these  materialistic  tendencies,  some  writers  endeav- 
pred  to  construct  a philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Revelation,  w'hile  othei-s 
sought  refuge  in  a kind  of  Eclecticism. 

Among  the  first  may  be  mentioned  Premoli,  Be  existentia  Bei,  1754 ; G.  B.  Eiccioli, 
Be  distinctione  entiuin  in  Beo  et  in  creaturis,  1769  ; F.  M.  Sicco,  Logim  et  Metaph.  Insti- 
tutiones,  1741 ; P.  A Semery,  Triennium  Philosophicuin,  1708  ; G.  A.  Ferrari,  Philoso- 
phia  Peripatetica  adversus  veteres  et  recensiorcs  prcesertim  PhUosoplws,  1748 ; and  G. 
Leti,  Nihil  sub  Sole  Novum,  and  Be  unico  rerum  naturalium  formali  principio,  seu  da 
Spiritu  Materiali,  1718.  Among  the  second  class  were  Ceva,  already  mentioned; 
Maria  C.  Agnesi,  ProposiiionesPhihsopliicm,  1738  ; E.  Oorsini,  Institutiones  PhUosophicm 
ac  MatematiVcB,  1731 ; G.  Gorini,  Antropologia,  1758 ; Luini,  Meditazione  FUosojica, 
1778 ; C.  I.  Ansaldi,  Biflessioni  sidki  Filosojia  Morale,  1738,  Be  traditione  principiorum 
legis  natui’olis,  1742,  and  Vindicim  Maupcrtuisiana,  1754 ; G.  B.  Scarella,  Elementa 
Logicm,  Ontohgic,  Psycologm  et  Teobgice  naturalis,  1762 ; and  above  aU,  Antonio  Geno- 
vesi  (1712-1769)  in  his  Elementa  Metaphysices,  1763  ; Elementomm  Artis  Logico-Criticai, 
1759;  Instituzioni  dMe  Scienze  Metajisiche ; Logica  pei  Oiovanetti;  Biccosina  or  raoraX 
science;  Meditazioni  Filosojiche  ; Elementi  di  Fisica  sperimentale  ; and  in  his  ieew/ij  di 
Commercio  e di  Economia  Civile,  which  work  contains  his  lectures  on  political  economy, 
delivered  from  the  chair  established  in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  1754,  by  his 
friend  Interi,  a wealthy  Florentine  who  resided  in  that  city.  To  this  same  School 
may  be  referred  J.  Gahani,  the  author  of  Trattato  deUa  moneia,  1750,  and  the 
Bialogues  sur  le  Commerce  de  hie,  1770 ; F.  Bianchini,  who,  in  his  Storia  Universale, 
1097,  strove  to  separate  history  from  its  legendary  elements  by  a philosophic  interpre- 
tation of  ancient  monuments ; P.  Giannone,  who,  in  his  Storia  civile  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,  1724,  put  in  evidence  the  usurpations  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  and  boldly 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  latter  ; and  Cesare  Beccaria,  the  author  of  Bei  Bditti 
e ddle  Pene,  1764 — a work  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  contributed  to  a radical  re- 
form of  penal  law  in  Europe.  Cf.  Storia  ddla  Letteratura  ItaHan-a  di  G.  Tiraboschi, 
1820-36 ; Bdla  Storia  e deW  Indole  dlogni  Filosojia  di  A.  Cromaziano  (Appiano  Buona- 
fede),  1782-84 ; Bdla  Rista/ura^ne  d'ogni  Filosojia  nei  Secoli  15°,  10°,  17°,  by  the  same 
writer,  1785-89 ; Bed'  Origine  e Progresso  diogni  Lettmatura,  by  G.  Andr6s ; I Secoli 
delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  di  G.  B.  Comiani  eontinuata  da  S.  Ticozzi  o C.  Ugoni,  1856 ; 
Stona  delta  Letteratura  Italiana  net  SecololQ",  di  A.  Lombardi,  1827 ; Ilistoire  Utteraire 
tl Italic,  par  P.  L.  GingviiinG—continueo  par  F.  Salfi,  1834;  Storia  ddla  Letteratura 
Italiana,  di  G.  Maflei,  1853  ; Storia  ddla  Letteratura  Italiana,  di  P.  Emiliani  Giudici, 
1855.  Cf.  also  Sujyplementi  aUa  Storia  delta  Filosojia  di  Tennemann,  by  Eomagnosi  and 
Poli,  1834.  On  Genovesi  cf.  Oenovesi  by  S.  Eacciopi,  1871,  and  on  Beccaria  Beccaria 
e il  Biritto  Penale  by  C.  Canth,  1863. 

Co nternjporary  Philosojohy. 

Tlio  predominance  of  Frencli  philosophy.  In  the  eighteenth  and  iu 
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the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  made  the  ideas  of  the  French 
encyclopiedists  and  sensualists  popular  among  the  more^  advanced 
thinkei-s  of  Italy.  The  progress  of  natm-al  science,  of  jui’isprudence 
and  political  economy  contributed  to  foster  the  habit  of  mental  inde- 
pendence, while  the  national  spirit  which  had  penetrated  Italian  litera- 
ture from  the  age  of  Dante,  became  more  powerful  than  ever,  especially 
through  the  writings  of  Vittorio  Alfieri,  who,  in  his  3fisogdllo,  earnestly 
opposed  the  prevailing  influence  of  French  thought,  and  in  his  trage- 
dies strove  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  noble  and  independent  deeds 
by  the  dramatic  representation  of  ancient  patriotism.  This  spirit 
was  afterwards  kept  alive  by  the  poetry  of  Ugo  Foscolo  and  Giacomo 
Leopardi,  the  satires  of  Parini  and  Giusti,  the  political  writings  of 
Mazzini,  the  historical  novels  of  Giierrazzi  and  .A^eglio,  the  tragedies 
of  Manzoni  and  Niccolini,  tind  the  historical  works  of  Carlo  Troya, 
Colletta,  Carlo  Botta,  and  Cesare  Balbo.  But  no  department  of  mental 
actiGty  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  advance  of  the  national  sen- 
timent as  philosophy,  which,  embodying  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 
aimed  to  ffive  them  a scientific  basis  and  a rational  direction.  In  its 

o 

development  it  passed  through  the  same  phases  as  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  adjusting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  yet  keeping 
on  the  whole  an  independent  character.  The  Itahan  contemporary 
philosophy  may  be  divided  as  follows : 1.  Empiricism.  2.  Criticism. 
3.  Ideahsm.  4.  Ontologism.  5.  Absolute  Ideahsm  or  Hegelianism. 
G.  Scholasticism.  7.  Positivism. 

I.  Empiiucism.  Of  this  School  Melchiorre  Gioja  (1767-1829)  is 
the  first  representative.  He  was  born  in  Piacenza,  and  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  national  independence.  With  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  he  entered  public  life,  and  advocated  a 
Rcpubhcan  govemment.  Under  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  and  director  of  national  statistics.  With  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  retired  from  office  ; and  twice  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  his  liberal  views.  Accepting  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
Condillac,  Gioja  strove  to  apply  them  to  the  social  and  economic 
sciences  in  the  defence  of  human  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  wealth, 
and  happiness  among  the  people.  In  his  Elementi  di  Filosofia,  1818, 
he  defines  the  nature  of  external  observation,  and  describes  its  methods 
its  instruments,  its  rales,  and  the  other  moans  through  which  its  sphere 
may  be  extended.  The  foundation  of  all  science,  according  to  him, 
lies  in  the  science  of  Statistics,  which  supplies  the  phenomena  of  scien- 
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tific  investigation,  classifies  them,  and  brings  them  under  general  laws. 
Thus  Statistic  embraces  nature  and  mind,  man  and  society ; it  origi- 
nates in  philosophy  and  ends  in  politics,  to  which  it  reveals  the  eco- 
nomic resom-ces  of  nations,  wealth,  poverty,  education,  ignorance,  virtue, 
and  vice.  This  process  he  follows  in  his  Filosqfia  della  Statistica,  182G, 
in  which  he  reduces  all  economic  and  political  phenomena  to  certain 
fundamental  categories,  the  bases  of  social  science,  and  the  criteria  of 
productive  forces  in  society.  He  follows  the  same  method  in  defining 
the  nature  of  social  merit  in  his  Del  Merito  e delle  Bicotripense,  1818  ; 
fixing  its  constituent  elements,  he  verifies  them  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  by  their  presence  or  absence  traces  the  different  degrees  of  their 
civilization.  A follower  of  Condillac  in  psychology,  Gioja  is  the  disci- 
ple of  Bacon  in  his  method,  and  of  Bentham  in  his  morals.  The  gen- 
eral good  constitutes  the  som-ce  of  duty,  right,  and  virtue  ; even  self- 
sacrifice  springs  fi'om  utility.  Imagination  and  illusion  play  a great 
part  in  human  life,  indeed  it  is  only  through  these  faculties  that  man 
excels  other  animals.  Thi’ough  them  he  loves  fame,  wealth,  and  power, 
his  greatest  motives  to  action.  Virtue  itself  finds  its  best  compensation 
in  illusion,  and  religion  has  in  the  eyes  of  a true  statesman  no  other 
value  than  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  people.  Gioja  wrote  also 
Teoria  Cwile  e Penaledel  Divorzio  ; Indole,  Estemioiu  e Vantaggi 
della  Statistica  ; Nuovo  Prosjpetto  delle  Sdeme  Economiche  ; Ideolo- 
gia,  1822  j and  11  Nuovo  Galateo.  Cf . P logio  Stovico  di  N.  Gioja, 
by  Komagnosi,  1829,  Discorso  su  Gioja,  hg  Falco,  1866,  and  Assai 

SUV  V Histoi/vedela  Philosophic e7i  Italic  au  Dix-Neuvieme  Siecle,\>y 

Louis  Fern,  1869. 

Gian  Domenico  Eomagnosi  (1761-1835),  the  eminent  jurist,  marks  a 
step  in  advance  in  the  empiric  philosophy.  He  was  boni  in  Piacenza, 
supported  the  goveniment  of  FTapoleon  in  Lombardy,  and  held  a pro- 
fessorship of  jurisprudence  in  Panna,  Pisa,  and  Milan.  In  1818  he 
was  tried  for  treason  against  Austria,  and  acquitted.  His  psychologic 
doctrines  are  contained  in  his  Che  Cosa  e la  Mente  Sana,  1827  , La> 
Suprema  Economia  delV  Umano  Sapere,l%^^  ; Vedutefondammtali 
sulP  Arte  logica,  1832 ; Dottrine  della  Bagione.  IVhile  he  adimts  the 
general  tenets  of  Condillac,  he  rejects  the  notion  that  our  ideas  are 
but  transformed  sensations.  He  recognizes  in  the  mind  a spcific 
sense,  the  logical,  to  which  he  attributes  the  formation  of  umversal 
ideas  and  ideal  sjmtheses.  It  is  this  faculty  which  perceives  differ- 
ences and  totalities,  as  well  as  all  relations  which  foim  the  chain  of 
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croatioii.  The  harmony  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the 
forces  of  nature  is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy.  It  is  through 
the  logical  sense  that  that  harmony  is  reached,  and  the  connection  and 
co-orchnation  of  mind  and  nature  are  effeeted.  Its  sphere,  however, 
is  limited  to  experience,  and  is  therefore  essentially  phenomenal.  The 
reality  of  nature,  cause,  substance  and  force  escapes  our  mind.  Moral 
obligation  arises  from  the  necessary  conjunction  of  our  actions  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  reference  to  our  own  perfection.  The  ideal  of 
this  perfection,  formed  from  experience  and  reason,  constitutes  the  ra- 
tional necessity  of  moral  order.  Right  is  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
is  in  accordance  with  that  order ; hence  right  is  subordinate  to  duty. 
Hence,  too,  human  rights  are  inalienable  and  immutable  ; they  are  not 
created  by  law,  but  originate  in  nature,  and  culminate  in  reason. 
Ciinl  society  is  the  child  of  natm-e  and  reason,  and  not  the  ofPspring  of 
an  arbitrary  contract,  as  Rousseau  believed.  Civilization  is  the  creation 
of  the  collective  intelligence,  in  the  pm-suit  of  the  ends  established  by 
nature.  It  is  both  internal  and  external ; the  first  is  the  result  of  the 
cu’cumstanccs  amidst  which  a nation  may  find  itself,  in  relation  to  its 
own  perfection ; the  second  is  transmitted  from  one  people  to  another, 
and  modified  by  local  causes.  As  a general  rule,  civilization  is  always 
exteriorly  transmitted  through  colonies  or  conquest,  or  communicated 
by  Thesmothetes  (law-givers),  foreign  or  native.  Romagnosi  develops 
these  ideas  in  his  Introduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Publico  Univer- 
sale, 1805  ; Prindjiii  della  Sdenza  del  Diritto,  1820  ; Della  Natura 
e dd  Fattod  delV  Indvilimento,  1832.  His  Della  Genesi  del  Diritto 
Penale,  1191,  in  which  he  limits  the  right  of  punishment  to  the  neces- 
sity of  social  defence,  has  contributed,  not  less  than  the  work  of  Bec- 
caria  on  crimes  and  punishments,  to  the  refonn  of  penal  law  in  Europe 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy.  A complete  edition  of  Ro- 
magnosi’s  works  was  published  in  Milan,  1840,  mider  the  editorship  of 
A.  De  Giorgi.  Cf.  La  Mente  di  G.  D.  Romagnosi  by  G.  Ferrari, 
1835,  his  Biografia  by  C.  Cantu,  1861,  and  Ferri,  op.  dt. 

2.  Criticism.  This  philosophic  scheme  proposes  to  establish  the 
validity  of  knowledge  by  the  analysis  of  thought.  Its  chief  Italian 
representative  is  Pasquale  Galuppi  (1770-1846).  He  was  bom  in 
Calabria,  and  held  a professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  Univeisity  of 
Naples.  A student  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Kant,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  chiefly  to  psycholog}q  which  in  connection  with 
ideology  constitutes,  according  to  him,  all  metaphysical  science.  Phi- 
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losophy  is  the  science  of  thought  in  its  relation  to  knowledge  and  to 
action ; hence  it  is  theoretical  or  practical.  The  former  embraces,  1. 
Pure  Logic,  which  occupies  itself  with  thought,  that  is,  with  the/<?r??i 
of  knowledge  which  is  independent  of  experience.  2.  Ideology  and 
Psychology,  the  science  of  thought  and  of  its  causes,  and,  3.  Mixed 
Logic,  which  considers  empiric  thoughts,  the  matter  of  knowledge,  and 
unites  the  principles  of  pure  reason  with  the  data  given  by  sensations. 
Practical  philosophy,  or  Etliics,  considers  thought  in  relation  to  the 
will,  the  motives  and  rules  of  its  actions.  To  tliis  Natural  Theology  is 
added,  which  from  the  conditional  evolves  the  unconditional  and  from 
the  relative  the  absolute.  Philosophy  from  another  point  of  view  may 
also  be  divided  into  subjective  and  objective,  as  its  object  is  the  mind 
itself,  or  the  relations  which  unite  it  to  the  external  world.  The  fun- 
damental problem  of  philosophy  is  found  in  the  question  of  the  reality 
of  knowledge.  Eejecting  the  solution  of  it  given  by  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac, he  accepts  the  distinction  of  Kant  betw’een  the  form  and  the 
matter,  the  pure  and  the  empiric  elements  in  human  thought ; but  he 
insists  that  by  making  the  former  the  product  of  the  mind,  the  philo- 
sopher of  Kdnigsberg  rendered  it  a merely  subjective  function,  made 
knowledge  entirely  subjective,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Scepticism 
of  Hume.  Realism  in  knowledge  can  only  be  obtahied  fi-om  the 
assumption  of  tw’^o  principles : 1st,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
Eyo  ; 2d,  the  objectivity  of  sensation.  The  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  Ego  is  inseparable  fi’om  the  modifications  of  our 
sensibility  ; at  the  same  time  sensation,  either  internal  or  external,  is 
not  merely  a modification  of  our  existence,  but  is  essentially  objective ; 
it  affects  the  subject  and  contains  the  object.  Our  mind  is  thus  in  di- 
rect communication  with  itself  and  the  external  world  through  a rela- 
tion which  is  not  arbitrary,  as  Reid  supposed,  but  essential,  necessary, 
and  direct.  This  relation  is  expressed  in  the  immediate  sentiment  of 
tlie  metaphysical  unity  of  the  Ego.^  which  thus  becomes  the  foundation 
of  knowledge.  From  the  primitive  consciousness  of  the  Ego,  and  of 
the  non-Ego,  the  mind  rises  to  distinct  ideas  through  reflection,  aided 
by  analysis  and  synthesis — the  analysis  preceding  the  synthesis — by  dis- 
tinguishing the  sensation  both  from  the  Ego,  and  the  object  which  pro- 
duced it.  Thus  an  idea  is  essentially  an  analytic  product,  although 
It  may  be  considered  as  sjTithetic,  in  relation  to  the  substantial  unity  of 
the  Ego  in  which  it  is  formed. 

Although  all  Imowledge  of  reality  is  developed  from  the  conscious- 
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11G83  of  exporiGiicCj  tlisro  is  a.  previous  element  in  tlie  iniiid  wliicli 
renders  that  development  possible.  This  element  is  subjective,  that  is, 
it  is  given  by  the  mind  itself  'in  its  own  activity,  and  consists  in  the 
immediate  perception  of  the  identity  of  our  ideas,  fiom  which  aiises 
metaphysical  evidence  or  logical  necessity,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  philosophical  reasoning  and  scientific  certainty.  Thus  every  judg- 
ment based  on  logical  necessity  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity, which  in  its  negative  form  becomes  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. It  is  therefore  analytical ; indeed  no  sjmthetic  judgment  d 
'pi'iovi  is  admissible,  and  those  which  were  held  as  such  by  Kant 
may  all  be  reduced  to  analytical  ones,  in  which  the  attribute  is 
contained  in  the  subject,  and  which  therefore  are  based  on  identity. 
General  ideas  are  all  the  product  of  comparison  and  abstraction ; none 
of  them  are  innate,  although  they  are  all  natural,  that  is  to  say,  the 
product  of  mental  activity.  Thus  from  the  perception  of  bodies  the 
mind  evolves  the  ideas  of  plurality,  extension,  and  solidity;  from 
these  the  idea  of  matter ; and  through  further  analysis,  those  of  sub- 
stance, causality,  time  and  space.  They  are  all  analytical,  subjective 
and  objective  ; analytic  because  derived  through  analysis  from  identity, 
subjective  because  elaborated  by  the  activity  of  the  mind  out  of 'its  owm 
consciousness,  and  objective  because  contained  in  the  objective  percep- 
tions of  sensibility. 

A spiritualist  in  psychology,  Galuppi  maintains  the  miity,  the 
simplicity,  the  indivisibility  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  which  he  considers  as  a substantial  force,  developing  into 
various  faculties  as  it  becomes  modified  by  diverse  surrounding  circum- 
stances, from  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego  and  of  the  non-Ego  rising 
to  abstract  and  universal  principles.  Kemaining,  however,  within  the 
bonds  of  empiricism,  though  he  places  the  human  mind  above  nature, 
yet  he  also  holds  that  it  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
essence,  or  of  the  essence  of  matter,  nor  understand  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  and  the  processes  of  its  development.  In  Ethics  he  rejects 
both  the  doctrine  of  Ilelvetius,  which  founds  morality  on  the  instinct 
of  pleasm-e,  and  that  of  Wolff  and  Romagnosi,  who  derive  its  essence 
from  our  natural  longing  for  perfection.  First  among  modern  philo- 
sophers of  Italy,  he  established  with  Kant  the  absolute  obligation  of 
moral  law,  and  its  pre-eminence  above  self-interest  and  self-perfection. 
Happiness  is  a motive  to  our  actions ; it  is  not  the  essence  of  moral 
obligation,  nor  the  source  of  virtue.  Absolute  imperatives,  or  practical 
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judgments  d priori,  such  as  “ Do  your  duty,”  are  at  the  foundation  of 
moral  law ; they  originate  from  the  very  nature  of  practical  reason, 
which  contains  also  the  principle  of  the  final  harmony  between  \drtue 
and  happiness — expressed  in  the  moral  axiom  “ Virtue  merits  reward, 
and  vice  punishment.”  From  this  principle, as  well  as  from  oar  own 
consciousness  he  demonstrates  the  freedom  of  the  will,  both  as  a psy- 
chological and  moral  fact.  Natural  religion  has  for  its  object  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  of  whom  wo  may  obtain  the  idea  by  rising  from  the  con- 
ditional to  the  imconditional,  fi-om  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  from 
the  relative  to  the  absolute.  This  idea  is  subjective : it  is  developed 
fi’ora  that  of  identity,  that  is,  the  one  is  included  in  the  other.  But  we 
reach  also  the  existence  of  infiuite  reality  through  the  principle  of 
causality,  and  in  this  sense  the  idea  of  God  is  objective.  Theism  alone 
can  reconcile  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  evil ; 
a reconciliation,  however,  which  is  imperfect,  from  the  very  fact  that 
hiunan  reason  cannot  understand  all  the  relations  which  exist  between 
all  beings.  God  is  incomprehensible,  creation  is  a mystery,  miracles 
are  a possibility,  and  revealed  religion  is  an  important  aid  to  our  edu- 
cation. Of.  L.  Ferri,  op.  cit.,  and  R.  Mariano,  La  Fhilosophie  Contem- 
poraine  en  Italic,  1868.  The  following  are  the  works  of  Galuppi : 
Saggio  Filosojico  sulla  Critica  della  Oonosceiiza,  1819—32 ; Lettcre 
Filosqfiche  sulle  Vicende  della  Filosojia  intorno  ai  Prinepii  della 
ConosceTisa  Uinanada  Cartesio  fino  a Fant,  1827;  Llementi  di  Li- 
losofia,  1820-27 ; Lezioni  di  Logica  e di  Metafisica,  1832-36  ; Filo- 
Sofia  della  Volontd,  1832-40 ; Considerazioni  sulV  Idealmno  trascen- 
dentale  e sxd  llazionalismo  assoluto,  1841. 

The  following  writers  may  be  referred  partly  to  Empiricism,  and  partly  to  Criticism  : 

p_  Tambnrini,  Introduzione  uUo  Studio  dcUa  Filosojia  Morale,  1821 ; MeinentaJuns  fia- 

turm  1815  • CennisvMa  PerfettMitd  deW  Umana  Famiglia,  1825 ; A.  Ceresa,  Principiie 
Leggigeneralidi  Filosojia  eMedicina,  1817;  F.  Zantedeschi,  MementidiPsi^giaEmpirica 
1832  • B.  Poll,  Saggio  Filosojico  sopra  la  Scuola  dei  modemijilosoji  naturalisti,  1827 ; Saggio 
Wun  'corso  di  Filosojia  ; and  Pnmi  Elonenti  di  Filosojia;  1833 ; G.  Bicci,  in  his  Cousinismo 
(Antologia  di  Firenze,  182G),  Eivato,  RicobeUi,  and  Devincenzi,  who  wrote  on  the  French 
Eclecticism  in  the  GommentarideW  Ateneodi  Brescia,  1828-31 ; G.  Lusverti,  Imtituziom 
Zogico-Metajisiche,  1828;  M.  GigU,  Analisi  deUe  Idee,  1814;  D.  Bim,  Lezioni  Logico-Meta- 
fisico  Mffrali  1818;  C.  A.  Pezzi,  Lezioni  di  Filosojia  ddlamentee  delcuore;  Accordmo, 
Elcmenti  di  'Filosojia,  1830.  ZeUi,  Elementi  di  Metajisica,  1830 ; G.  Alberi,  Bd  Nescibile, 
1824  • A Gatti,  Principii  di  Idoologia,  1827.  G.  Passcri,  Ddla  natura  umana  socicwU, 
1815  •’  DdT  umana  perfezione,  1823;  G.  Scaramnzza,  EsameanaliticodeOafacdtddi  sen- 
tire  1823  • Bonfadini,  Sidle  Categorie  di  Kant,  1831 ; BruscheUi,  Prdectioncs 
Metaphisi^,  1831.  BeUura,  La  Coscienza,  1820;  E.  Fagnani,  Storia  naturale  ddla 
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votenza  umana,  1833.  Belle  intime  rdazioni  in  cui  progrediscono  la  Filosofia,  la 
lldigione  e la  Libertd,  1863;  Be  Ochedo.,  Bella  Filosofia  degli  Antichi,  1831;  Pizzo- 
lato,  Introduzione  alio  Studio  deOa  Filosofia,  1833;  G.  L.  Domowski,  a Jesuit,  In- 
stitutiones  Philosophicce,  1841;  A.  Testa,  La  Filosofia  del  Sentimento,  ^ 1830; 
Filosofia  ddV  Intdligenza,  1836 ; Esame  e discussione  deUa  Critiea  deUa  Eagione  Pura  di 
Kant,  1843-49;  Critiea  del  Kuo^jp  Saggio  suW  Origine  delle  Idee  di  A.  Kosmini,  1843; 
V.  De  Grazia,  Saggio  suMa  realtd  deUa  conosccma  umana,  1847 ; A.  Cattara-Lettieri, 
Bialoghi  filosofici  suW  intuizione,  1860  ; Introduzione  alia  Filosojia  morale  e al  Biriito 
razionalc,  1863;  A.  Longo,  Pensieri  filosofici,  1846;  Tearia  della  cemoscenza,  1851; 
Bimostrazione  analitica  delle  facdltd  dell'  anima,  1853  ; V.  Tcdeschi,  Elementi  di  Filo- 
sojia, 1833 ; P.  S.  Mancini,  Elementi  di  Filosojia,  1836 ; Mantovani,  Traduziono  dcUa 
Critiea  dda  Eagione  Pura  di  Kant,  1833;  B.  MazzareUa,  Critiea  della  Scierna,\%m-, 
Bella  Critiea,  1867.  Empiricism  was  applied  to  Esthetics  by  M.  Delfico  in  his 
Kuove  Eieerehe  sul  Edlo,  1818 ; Talia,  Principib  di  Estetiea,  1837 ; Ermes  Visconti, 
Saggi  sul  Bdlo,  1835,  and  Eifiessioni  Ueologiche  intorno  al  linguaggio  grammaticale 
dei  popdi  colti;  G.  Venanzio,  CaUofilia,  1830 ; G.  Zuccala,  Principii  estetici, 
1835;  P.  Lichtenthal,  Estetiea;  G.  Longhi,  CaUografia,  1830;  and  L.  Pasqnali, 
Institvzioni  di  Estetiea,  1837.  Zuccala  and  Lichtenthal,  however,  separate  them- 
selves from  the  empirical  School,  and  strive  to  find  the  essence  of  beauty  in  the  idea. 
The  same  principles  of  Empiricism  were  followed  by  writers  who  undertook  to  con- 
struct a genealogy  of  sciences,  such  as  L.  Ferrarese  in  his  Saggio  di  una  nuova  classifi- 
cazione  delle  Soienze,  1828.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Belle  diverse  specie  di  follia,  1830 ; 
Eieerehe  intorno  all'  origine  delV  istinto,  1834,  Trattato  della  monomania  suicida,  1835. 
G.  De  Pamphihs  in  his  Qeografia  deSo  Scibile  considej'ato  neda  sua  unitd  di  utile  e di 
fine,  1830;  and  D.  Eossetti  in  MaBdlo  Scibile  e delsuo  insegnamento,  1833.  Among  the 
writers  on  Pedagogy  who  followed  empirical  doctrines  may  be  mentioned  Pasetti  in 
his  Saggio  suW  Educazione  fisieo-irun'ale,  1814.  S.  Eaffaele,  Opei'e  Pedagogiche, 
1826;  L.  Boneschi,  Precetti  di  Educazione;  A.  Fontana,  ManuaU  per  V Educa- 
zione umana,  1834 ; Parravicini  in  his  various  educational  works ; F.  Aporti, 
Manuale  di  Educazione  e di  Ammaestramento  per  le  Scuole  infantili,  1833;  P.  As- 
sarotti,  Istruzione  dei  Sordi-Muti ; Bazutti,  SuUo  state  fisico  intdlettuale  a morale 
dei  Sordi-Muti,  1828 ; S.  De  Kenzi,  SuU'  indole  dei  Ciechi,  1829 ; and  G.  B.  Fan- 
tonetti,  Bella  Pazzia,  1830.  Among  the  historians  who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
historical  criticism  may  be  named  F.  Eossi  in  his  Studi  Storici,  1835  ; Carlo  Denina  in  his 
Eivoluzioni  d' Italia,  1808;  Pietro  Verri  in  his/Sto?va  di  Milano,  1798  ; K.  di  Gregorio  in 
his  Considerazioni  sulla  Storia  di  Sicilia  ; P.  CoUetta  in  his  Storia  del  Eegno  di  Napoli, 
1830;  0.  Botta  in  his  Storia  della  Querra  deW  Indipendenza  Americana,  1809;  and 
Stos'ia  d' Italia,  continued  from  that  of  Guicciardini,  1824  ; N.  Palmieri  in  his  Saggio 
Stonco  e Bolilico  sulla  Costituzione  eld  Eegno  di  Sicilia,  1847 ; C.  Canth  in  his  Storia 
Universale,  1847 ; and  Storia  degli  Italiani,  1850.  Also  by  Micali  in  his  L'  Italia 
avanti  ilBominio  de'  Eomani,  1810;  A.  Mazzoldi  in  his  Belle  Origini  Italiche,  1840; 
Lamperdi  in  his  Filosojia  degli  Etruschi,  1873 ; Berchetti  in  his  Filosofia  degli  antichi 
popdi,  1813 ; D.  Sacchi  in  his  Storia  eleda  Filosofia  Oreca,  1830 ; G.  E.  Eoggero  in  his 
Storia  ddla  Filosofia  da  Cartesio  a Kant,  1868 ; Eagnisco,  Storia  ddle  Categoric  da 
Talctead  Hegd,  1871;  F.  Sclopis,  Storia  della  Legiskizione  Italiana-,  C.  Farini,  Stati 
Eomani,  1850 ; and  G.  La  Farina,  Storia  d' Italia  dal  1815  al  1848. 

3.  Idealism.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  psychological 
investigations  of  Galuppi,  and  the  seeming  “realism”  by  which  his 
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theoiyis  cliaracterized,  liis  doctrine,  founded  as  it  was  on  the  subjective 
activity  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  experience,  could  not  supply 
an  objective  foundation  for  science ; it  therefore  left  the  problem  of 
knowledge  unsolved.  To  establish  the  objectivity  of  human  thought 
on  an  independent  and  absolute  principle  .was  the  task  which  Antonio 
Eosmini  (1797-1855),  the  founder  of  modern  Idealism  in  Italy,  pro- 
posed to  himself.  He  was  born  in  Eovereto  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Padua.  In  1821  he  entered 
the  priesthood,  and  at  a later  period  founded  a religious  institute  of 
charity,  whose  membei*s  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth 
and  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  In  1848  he  was  charged  by  King 
Charles  Albert  with  a mission  to  Home,  the  object  of  which  Avas  to  in- 
duce Pius  IX.  to  join  the  Italian  Confederation,  and  to  alloAv  the  citizens 
of  the  Eoman  States  to  participate  in  the  War  of  National  IndeiDendence. 
Ilis  efforts  at  firet  promised  success ; he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Papal  Cabinet  and  was  eA’en  invited  to  the  honois  of  the  Cardinalate. 
But  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Church  having  become 
predominant,  the  Pope  AvithdreAV  from  the  liberal  path  on  which  he 
had  entered,  Eosmini’s  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  ambassador 
himself  dismissed  in  disgrace.  He  returned  to  his  retreat  at  Stresa 

O 

on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  he  again  devoted  himself  to  the  Avork  of 
the  restoration  of  philosophy,  for  Avhich  he  had  so  long  labored. 

Pliilosophy,  according  to  Eosmini,  is  the  science  of  the  ultimate  rea- 
sons ; the  product  of  highest  reflection,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  sciences 
in  the  uniA’’ersal  sphere  of  the  knowable,  embracing  ideality,  reality  and 
morality,  the  three  forms  under  wliich  Being  manifests  itself.  Hence 
there  are  three  classes  of  philosophical  sciences : 1st,  the  Sciences  of 
intuition,  of  Avhich  ideality  is  the  object,  such  as  Ideology  and  Logic ; 
2d,  the  Sciences  of  perception,  the  object  of  Avhich  is  reality,  as  giA’cn  in 
the  sensibility,  such  as  Psychology  and  Cosmology ; 3d,  the  Sciences  of 
reason,  whose  object  is  not  immediately  perceived,  but  is  found 
tlirough  the  inferences  of  reason,  such  as  Ontology  and  Deontology ; 
tlie  former  considering  Being  in  itself  and  in  its  three  intrinsic  rela- 
tions ; the  latter.  Being  in  its  ideal  perfection,  of  Avhich  morality  is  the 
highest  complement.  Ideology  is  the  first  science ; it  iiiA’estigates  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  validity  of  ideas,  and  with  Logic  establishes 
the  principle,  the  method,  and  the  object  of  philosophic  investigation. 
His  Ideologic  and  Logical  works,  containing  the  fundamental  principle 
of  his  system,  and  the  germ  of  all  his  doctrines,  are  as  folloAvs . Nuovo 
Saggio  suW  Originedelle  Id-ee,  1830;  11  liinnovamento  ddla  Fdosofia 
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in  Italia,  1830,  a polemical  work  directed  against  Mamiani ; Intro- 
duzione  alia  Filosofia,  1850,  and  La  Logica,  1853. 

Having  reduced  the  problem  of  knowledge  to  the  intellectual  per- 
ception of  reality,  Eosmini  examines  and  rejects  the  solutions  given 
by  the  principal  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  He  how- 
ever accepts  the  views  of  Kant  on  the  essence  of  that  perception,  and 
places  it  in  a synthetic  judgment  d priori,  the  subject  of  which  is  giveu^ 
by  our  sensibility,  and  the  attribute  by  our  mind ; the  one  being  furnished 
by  experience,  the  other  having  a transcendental  origin.  But  against 
Kant  he  contends,  that  this  transcendental  element  is  one  and  object- 
ive, not  plural  and  subjective ; it  is  not  evolved  by  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  but  although  essentially  imited  to  it,  it  has  an  absolute,  objective 
and  independent  existence.  This  element,  the  objective  form  of  the 
mind,  to  which  all  Kantian  forms  may  be  reduced,  is  Being  in  its 
ideahty  (Z’  Essere  ideale),  which  contains  no  real  or  ideal  determina- 
tions, but  is  ideal  activity  itself,  deprived  of  all  modes  and  outlines,  the 
potential  intelligibility  of  all  things,  native  to  the  mind,  the  light  of 
reason,  the  source  of  all  intelligence,  the  principle  of  all  objectivity, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  Essentially  simple,  one  and 
identical  for  all  minds,  universal,  necessary,  immutable  and  eternal, 
the  idea  of  being  is  the  condition  of  all  mental  acts ; it  cannot  originate 
from  reflection,  abstraction,  or  consciousness ; it  has  a divine  origin ; 
indeed  it  is  the  very  intelligence  of  God,  permanently  communicated  to 
the  human  mind  under  the  form  of  pime  ideality.  All  transcendental 
ideas,  logical  principles,  identity,  contradiction,  substance,  causality, 
the  very  idea  of  the  Absolute,  are  potentially  contained  witlun  it,  and 
become  distinct  through  the  process  of  reflection. 

It  is  only  through  the  sjmthesis  of  sensibility  and  ideality,  that 
man  intellectually  perceives  the  existence  of  realities.  To  think  is 
to  judge,  says  Eosmini,  and  to  tliink  of  reality  is  to  judge  that  it 
is  actually  existent.  To  this  judgment  sensibihty  gives  the  matter 
or  the  subject,  mind  the  form  or  the  attribute,  by  applying  to  the 
former  the  attribute  of  existence ; while  the  substantial  unity  of  our 
nature,  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent,  affords  the  basis  on  which  that 
s}mthesis  is  accomplished.  Thus  reality,  which  is  subjective,  that  is 
to  say,  is  essentially  connected  with  sensibility,  becomes  objectively 
knoAvn  through  the  affirmation  of  its  existence.  Thus  ideality  alone 
is  knowabley>e?’  se  ; while  reality  acting  on  our  sensibility  is  perceived 
only  through  ideality.  Thi-ough  the  faculty  of  universalizing,  se- 
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parating  the  possibility,  or  the  intelligibility,  or  the  essence  (these 
terms  have  the  same  meaning)  of  the  oiijects  so  perceived,  the  mind 
forms  universal  ideas,  which  are  thus  but  specific  determinations  of 
the  infinite  ideality. 

Loffic  establishes  the  truth  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  its 
certainty.  Xow  truth  is  a quality  of  knowledge ; that  is  to  say,  oiu- 
knowledge  is  true,  when  that  which  we  know  exists.  Truth  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  same  as  existence,  and  as  existence  is  the  fonn  of 
our  intelligence,  so  our  mind,  in  its  very  structui-e,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  truth.  hTo  error  is  possible  on  this  subject;  for  the  idea 
of  existence  is  atfinned  in  the  very  act  of  denying  it.  No  de- 
lusion is  possible  as  to  its  modes ; for  that  idea  has  no  mode,  or  deter- 
mination. So  all  specific  ideas  and  logical  principles  are  free  fi-om 
error ; for  they  represent  mere  possibilities,  considered  in  themselves 
and  without  relation  to  other  tilings.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
primitive  judgment,  in  which  the  existence  of  reality  is  affirmed. 
Confining  om-selves  to  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  object  as  it  is  given  in  sensibility,  we  cannot  err;  eiTor  begins  when 
we  undertake  to  affii-m  more  than  we  perceive,  or  when  we  assert  rela- 
tions between  ideas  which  do  not  exist.  Error,  therefore,  is  always 
voluntary,  although  not  always  a free  act ; it  may  occur  in  tlie  refiex, 
but  never  in  the  direct  or  primitive  knowledge.  On  these  principles, 
Rosmini  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Ilume  and  Berkeley  as  to  the  validity 
of  our  knowledge. 

Rosmini’s  psychological,  cosmological,  and  ontological  ideas  are  con- 
tained in  his  1846— 50,  1838,  Teodicea^  1828, 

and  Teosqfia,  1859.  Psychology  considei-s  the  human  soul  in  its  essence, 
development,  and  destiny.  A fundamental  sensibility  {Sentimento 
fondamentale),  substantial  and  primitive,  at  once  corporeal  and  spiri- 
tual, having  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  a force  acting  in  space,  the 
other  ideality  itself,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It  is  active  and 
passive;  it  is  united  with  internal  and  external  extension,  and  its  body 
has  double  relation  to  it,  of  subjectivity  and  of  extra-subjectivity.  It 
is  one,  simple  and  spiritual,  and  by  this  quality  it  is  essentially  distin 
o-uished  from  the  souls  of  mere  animals.  Having  for  its  aim  and  end 
the  potential  ideality  of  all  things,  it  mil  last  as  long  as  this  intuition; 
it  is  therefore  immortal,  although  its  term  of  extension  will  perish 
with  the  disorganization  of  the  body.  Life  consists  in  fundamental 
sensibifity,  the  result  of  that  double  hypostatic  relation,  in  which  the 
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body  partakes  of  the  subjective  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  infinite  ideal.  Cosmology  considers  the  totality  and  the 
order  of  the  universe,  its  parts  and  their  relations  to  the  whole.  As  real- 
ity is  essentially  connected  with  sensibility,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  one 
involves  the  idea  of  the  other,  Eosmini  admits  a primitive  sensibility 
in  matter,  and  holds,  with  Campanella,  that  chemical  atoms  are 
endowed  with  a principle  of  life.  Hence  a hierarchy  of  all  beings 
exists  in  natm-e,  from  the  primitive  elements  to  the  highest  organisms, 
a hierarchy  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  different  degrees  of  sensibility, 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  Hence,  also,  he  affirms  the  existence  of 
a univei-sal  soul  in  nature,  much  like  that  admitted  by  Giordano 
Bruno,  whose  sphere  is  indefinite  space ; a soul  one  in  itself,  yet  multi- 
plied and  individualized  in  the  numberless  existences  of  the  universe. 
Spontaneous  generation  is  a natural  consequence  of  the  theory  of 
universal  life.  Ontology  includes  Theology;  but  while  the  former 
considers  the  essence  of  Being,  its  imity  and  the  trinity  of  its  forms  in 
the  abstract,  the  latter  regards  it  in  its  substantial  existence,  as  the 
absolute  cause  and  finality  of  the  universe.  The  intelligibility  of 
things,  as  revealed  to  the  human  mind,  being  only  potential  and  ideal, 
cannot  properly  be  called  God,  who  is  the  absolute  realization  of  the 
infinite  essence  of  being,  and  therefore  contains  in  the  unity  of  his 
eternal  substance  an  infinite  intelligibility,  as  well  as  an  infinite  reality 
and  morality,  a reality  which  is  essentially  an  infinite  sensibility,  and 
a morality  which  is  essentially  an  infinite  love.  It  is  therefore  not 
through  a natm-al  intuition,  but  thi’ough  the  process  of  reasoning  that 
the  mind  acquires  a knowledge  of  an  existing  God.  It  is  by  refiecting 
on  the  logical  necessity  and  the  immutability  which  belong  to  ideality, 
on  the  conditions  required  by  the  existence  of  contingent  realities, 
and  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  that,  by  the  process  of  integration, 
our  reason  is  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  Hind,  the 
source  of  all  intelligibility,  reality,  and  morality.  Thus  the  idea  of 
God  is  essentially  negative,  that  is  to  say,  afiu’ms  his  existence,  but  it 
excludes  the  comprehension  of  his  nature. 

Creation  is  the  result  of  divine  love.  The  Absolute  Being  cannot 
but  love  being,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  all  the  possibilities  of  its  mani- 
festations. It  is  by  an  “ infinitely  wise  abstraction”  that  the  Divine  Mind 
separates  from  its  own  intelligibility  the  ideal  type  of  the  universe ; and 
it  is  by  an  “ infinitely  sublime  imagination  ” that  it  makes  it  blossom, 
as  a grand  reality  in  the  space.  Yet  the  universe  is  distinct  from  the 
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Creator,  because  it  is  necessarily  limited  and  finite ; and  as  such  it  cannot 
be  confounded  with  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute,  although  it  is  identi- 
fied with  it  in  its  ideal  type,  which  indeed  fiows  from  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  Thus  creation  in  its  ideal  essence  is  God ; but  it 
is  not  God  in  its  realization,  which  is  essentially  finite.  In  his  Teodicea, 
Dosmini  strives  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  does  not  stand  in 
contradiction  with  an  allwise  and  omnipotent  Providence.  Man  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  evil  is  a necessary  consequence  of  his  limita- 
tion. Perfect  wisdom  in  its  action  must  necessarily  follow  hnmutable 
laws,  which  in  their  intrinsic  development  will  come  in  antagonism 
with  partial  forces,  and  produce  discords  in  the  universal  harmony. 
Such  are  the  laws  “ of  the  inmimum  good  to  be  obtained  through  the 
minimum  of  action ; ” “ the  exclusion  of  all  superfluities ; ” “ the 
graduation  of  all  things  and  their  mutual  dependence ; ” “ the  univer- 
sal law  of  development ; ” “ the  existence  of  extremes  and  their  mutual 
antagonism ; ” finally,  “ the  unity  and  the  celerity  of  the  divine 
action,”  which  presides  over  the  government  of  the  universe.  The 
problem  of  the  possibility  of  a better  world  has  no  meaning : God  may 
create  niunberless  worlds,  but  each  of  them  will  always  be  best  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  object.  As  from  a box  full  of  golden  coins  we  can 
only  draw  golden  coins,  so  the  Creator  can  only  draw  from  his  owu 
mind  that  which  is  best. 

Deontology  considers  the  archetypes  of  perfection  in  all  spheres, 
and  the  means  through  which  they  may  be  realized.  Moral  science, 
including  the  philosophy  of  right,  is  one  of  its  principal  branches. 
This  is  treated  by  Posmini  in  the  following  works : I Princijyii  della 
Scienza Morale^  1831 ; Storia  Comjparativae  CidticadeiSistemiMorali, 
1837  ; Antrojyologia,  1838  ; Trattato  della  Coscienza  Morale,  1844 ; 
Filosofia  del  Diritto,  1841-43 ; O^uscoli  Morali,  1841.  ^ The  essence 
of  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  intrinsic  order  of 
being,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  our  mind;  hence  the  supreme  moral  jnin- 
ciple  is  expressed  in  the  formula : “ Recognize  practically  being  as  } on 
laiow  it ; ” or,  “ Adapt  your  reverence  and  love  to  the  degree  of  worth 
of  the  being,  and  act  accordingly.”  The  idea  of  being  giving  us  the 
standard  of  this  recognition,  implies  the  first  moral  law,  which  is  thus 
identified  with  the  ^rimum  notum,  the  firet  truth,  the  very  light  of 
reason.  Hence  moral  good  is  essentially  objective,  consisting  in  the 
relation  of  the  will  to  ideal  necessity.  Thus  morality  is  essentially 
distinct  from  utility,  the  former  being  the  cause,  the  latter  the  effect ; 
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hence  Euderaonology,  the  science  of  happiness,  cannot  he  confounded 
with  Ethics,  of  which  it  is  only  a corollary.  Tlie  relative  worth  of 
beings  arises  from  the  degree  of  their  participation  in  the  Infinite ; 
hence  man,  wlwse  mind  is  allied  with  an  infinite  ideality,  has  an  infi- 
nite worth.  It  is  through  this  union,  not  through  the  moral  autonomy 
of  the  will,  as  Kant  maintained,  that  man  is  a person  and  not  a thing ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  actions,  to  be  morally  good,  must  have  for 
their  obj  ect  an  intelligent  being.  Moral  categones  are  therefore  founded 
on  the  gradations  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  is  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  duties  towards  oui-selves  are  derived  from 
the  Imperative,  which  cormnands  the  respect  and  love  of  humanity, 
and  we  are  the  standard,  by  which  we  estimate  the  faculties  and  the 
wants  of  oiu’  neigliboi’S.  Eights  are  foimd  in  the  faculty  of  acting 
according  to  our  -will,  so  far  as  protected  by  moral  law.  Man  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  and  his  right  to  liberty 
and  property  is  founded  on  his  very  peraonality.  Domestic  society  is 
the  basis  of  all  civil  organization,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  is 
limited  to  the  regulation  of  the  modality  of  right,  and  never  can  place 
itself  against  rights  -given  by  nature.  Indeed  its  principal  object  is 
the  protection  of  those  rights.  Liberal  in  almost  all  his  doctrines, 
Eosmini’s  ideas  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  betray  a confusion  of 
Catholicism  with  Christianity,  indeed  with  hirmanity ; they  are  there- 
fore extravagant  as  they  are  indefensible.  It  is  true  that  in  his  Le 
Cinque  Piaglie  della  Chiesa,  1848,  he  strove  to  introduce  into  the  Chui'ch 
such  reforms,  as  would  have  made  it  less  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  that  work  he  urged  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  a dead  language  in  the  religious  services,  of  raising  the  standard 
of  clerical  education,  of  emancipating  the  Episcopate  fi’om  political 
ambitions  and  feudal  pretensions,  and,  above  all,  of  intrusting  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  to  the  people  and  the  clergy,  as  is  required  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  Church.  His  book  was  placed  at  once  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius.  Eosmini  applied  also  his  philosophy  to  politics  in  his 
Filosqfia  della  P olitica,  1839 ; and  to  pedagogic  science  in  his  Pnin- 
ci^io  Su^emo  della  ItLetodologia^  1857.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Psjposizione  Critica  della  Filosojia  di  A.ristotele,  1858,  V.  Gioierti 
e il  P anteismo,  1848,  Ojpuscoli  Filosofici,  1828,  and  of  several  vol- 
umes of  correspondence. 

A complete  edition  of  Rosmini’s  works  has  been  published  in  Milan  and  in  Turin.  His 
posthumous  works  arc  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  his 
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disciple,  F.  Paoli.  A Resume  of  his  system,  written  by  himself,  may  be  found  in  the 
Storia  universale  di  G.  Cantil,  in'  its  documentary  part.  His  philosophy  was  early 
introdueed  into  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Piedmont,  through  the  labors  of  G. 
ScioUa,  P.  Corte,  and  M.  Tarditi,  then  the  chief  professors  in  the  philosophical  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Turin.  The  two  first  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Rosmini  in  their 
text-books  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy ; while  the  third,  in  his  Letters  di  un  Ros- 
miniano,  1841,  undertook  to  refute  the  objections  which  Gioberti  had  advanced  against 
that  philosophy.  It  was  this  work,  which  gave  Gioberti  occasion  to  publish  his 
voluminous  work  on  Rosmini.  Meanwhile  his  doctrines  extended  to  the  schools 
of  Lombardy,  owing  to  the  witings  of  A.  Pestalozza,  whose  Elementi  di  FUosofia, 
1847,  contain  the  best  exposition  of  Rosminianism.  Pestalozza  is  also  the  author  of 
Difesa  deUe  Bottrine  di  Rosmini,  1853,  and  La  Mente  di  Rosmini,  1855.  To  the  same 
School  belong  A.  Manzoni,  the  author  of  the  Promessi  Sposi,  who,  in  his  Bialogo  suW  In- 
vemione,  applied  the  Rosminian  principles  to  the  art  of  composition  ; N.  Tommasco, 
the  author  of  the  Bizionario  Estetico,  the  Bizioriario  dei  Sinonwii,  and  of  several 
educational  works,  in  his  Esposizione  del  Sistema  FUosofico  di  Rosmini,  1838;  A. 
Rosmini.  1855;  Studi JUosojici,  1840;  and  Studi  criticij  G.  Cavour,  the  brother  of 
the  statesman  of  that  name,  in  his  Fragments  PhUosqpldques,  1841 ; R.  Bonghi,  trans  ■ 
lator  of  several  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  author  of  Gompendio  di  Logica,  1800, 
who  gives  an  exposition  of  philosophical  discussions  held  ■^yith  Rosmini  in  his  Le  Sire- 
siane,  1854 ; G;  A.  Rayneri,  in  his  Primi  Prinevpii  di  Metodica,  1854 ; and  Bella  Peda- 
gogia,  1859 ; H.  Berti,  the  author  of  La  Vita  di  O.  Bruno,  1868 ; V.  Garelli,  in  his 
SuUa  Filosofia  Morale,  1852 ; and  in  Biograjia  di  A.  Rosmini,  1861 ; V.  VUla,  in  his  Kant 
e Rosmini,  1869;  J.  B.  Peyretti,  in  his  Elementi  di  FUosojia,  1857  ; and  Saggio  di  Logica 
generale,  1859  ; B.  Monti,  in  his  Bel  Fondamento,  Progresso,  e Sistema  dcUe  Gmwsccnee 
Umane,  1841 ; V.  Imbriani,  inhis^fi/ZJ^’aiwtodt  GoetJie,  1805;  oxidBeW  Organisnwpoetico 
e deUa  Poetica popolare  Italiana,  1806  ; M.  Minghetti,  the  statesman  and  coUeague  of 
Cavour,  whose  work,  BelV  Economia  Puhlica,  bears  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Ros- 
mini’s  doctrines ; G.  Allievo,  in  his  Hegdianismo,  la  Scienza  e la  Vita,  1808 ; and  P. 
Paganini,  in  his  Bdla  Katura  ddle  Idee  sccondo  Platone,  1803 ; Gonsiderazioni  suite  pro- 
fonde  armonie  deUa  FUosojia  Naturale,  1801;  Saggio  Gosmologico  sidlo  Spazio,  1862  ; and 
Saggio  sopra  S.  Tommaso  e il  Rosmini,  1857.  To  this  classification  may  be  referred 
Lcs  Principes  de  Philosophic,  of  T.  Caluso,  published  in  1815,  translated  into  Italian  by 
P.  Corte,  and  published  in  1840  yvith  notes  of  Rosmini.  Prof.  Corte  is  the  author  of 
Elonenti  di  FUosojia,  1853,  embracing  logical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  sciences.  He 
published  also  Anthologia  ex  M.  T.  Gicerone  and  L.  A.  Seneca  in  usum  Philosophim 
Studiosorum  concinnata,  1851.  The  doctrine  of  Rosmini  on  the  nature  of  original  sin, 
as  it  was  expressed  in  his  Trattato  delta  Goscienza,  ha-ving  been  violently  attacked  by 
several  ecclesiastical  writers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  J esuits,  it  was  ably  defended 
by  eminent  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church,  P.  Bcrtolozzi,  G.  Fantozzi,  G,  B. 
Pagani,  and  by  L.  Gastaldi,  a collegiate  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Turin, 
and  now  Archbishop  of  that  See.  On  Rosmini’s  System,  see  further, — Leydel,  in 
Zeitschrift  f.  Philosophie,  1851,  1859 ; Annalce  de  Philos.  Ghretienne  (Bonnetty,  ed. 
Paris),  on  Rosmini  and  the  decree  of  tho  Index,  July,  1860 : also  same  Annalcs, 
3d  series,  tomes  X.,  XVIII.,  XX. ; 4th  series,  I.,  p.  71  ; Bartholmcss,  Uist.  critique 
dcs  Boctrincs  Religieuscs,  2 vols. , Paris,  1855 ; Father  Lockhard,  Life  of  Rosmini,  Bond., 
1856;  Ferri,  op.  cit.,  and  G.  Ferrari  in  the  Revue  dcs  Beux  Mondos,  Mai'ch  and  May, 
1844. 
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4.  Ontoloqism.— The  Ontologic  School  places  the  “Pi-imum  philo- 
Bophicum  ” not  in  simple  ideal  existence,  but  in  Absolute  reality,  the 
cause  of  all  things  as  well  as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  This 
doctrine,  held  by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bonayentura,  and  revived  by 
Malebranche  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  developed  under  a 
new  form  by  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (1801-1852).  lie  was  born  in 
Turin,  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  that  city,  and 
early  became  a priest.  Arrested  as  a sjunpathizer  with  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  Mazzini,  he  was  condemned  to  exile  in  1833. 
"Wliile  in  France  and  Belgium  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
Italian  regeneration,  and  endeavored  to  attach  the  clergy  to  this  cause. 
In  his  PHmato  Morale  e Civile  degli  Italiani,  1843,  he  urged  upon 
the  papacy  the  necessity  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
movement,  and  becoming  the  champion  of  Italian  nationality  and  the 
centre  of  European  cinlization.  In  his  Prolegomeni^  1845,  and  11 
Gesuita  Moderno,  1840,  he  labored  to  crush  the  oirposition  with  whijh 
Ids  views  were  received  by  the  reactionary  party  of  the  Church,  and 
exposed  the  dangers  of  its  policy.  With  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in 
1847,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  constitutional  governments 
in  the  Peninsula,  his  ideas  seemed  to  have  triumphed.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Italy  and  entered  at  once  into  public  life,  accepting  a seat 
in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet  of  Piedmont,  where  he  soon  be- 
came a ruling  spirit.  After  the  battle  of  Novara,  in  1849,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  aid  for  the  national 
cause.  Unable  to  accomplish  his  mission,  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
remaining  in  that  city  a voluntary  exile,  he  again  devoted  himselE  to 
philosophical  studies. 

The  philosophy  of  Gioberti  is  embodied  in  the  following  works ! 
La  Teoria  del  Sojpranaturale,  1838  ; Introduzione  alio  Stvdio  della 
Filosofia,  1840;  Trattato  del  Buono,  1842;  TraUato  del  Bello, 
1841 ; F'rron  Filosojici  di  A.  Bosmini,  1841—44.  Philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  him,  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  the  last  genuine  philo- 
sophei-s  were  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  and  Vico.  By  substituting  psy- 
chologic for  tlie  ontologic  method  and  principles,  Descartes  rendered 
all  genuine  philosophic  development  impossible ; he  did  in  regard  to 
philosophy  what  Luther  did  in  regard  to  religion,  by  substituting  pri- 
vate judgment  for  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Sensualism,  subjectiv- 
ism, scepticism,  materialism  and  atheism  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes.  To  do  away  Avith  these  errors  is  the  object  of 
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true  philosophy.  RosmLni’s  theory  cannot  attain  it ; for  it  is  founded 
on  a psychologic  process,  assumes  as  a principle  of  knowledge  a pime 
abstraction,  and  thus  falls  into  the  very  errors  which  it  proposes  to 
combat.  Through  ideality  the  mind  cannot  reach  reality,  nor  from  the 
fact  of  consciousness  can  it  ascend  to  univeisal  and  necessary  ideas. 
We  must  therefore  invert  the  jirocess,  and  look  both  fpr ‘method  and 
principles  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  object.  The  object  is  the  idea 
in  its  absolute  reality,  immanently  present  to  the  mind  under  the  form 
of  a synthetic  judgment,  wliich  comprehends  in  itself  all  being  and 
Imowledge, 

This  judgment,  as  it  is  produced  through  reflection,  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  the  ideal  formula  Ens  creat  existentias  {Being  creates  exist- 
ences :) — the  supreme  principle  of  Ontology  and  of  Philosophy.  Through 
the  intuition  of  this  principle,  mind  is  in  possession  at  once  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal ; for  the  first  member  of  the  formula  (E?is)  contains  the 
object,  Being,  the  absolute  idea  as  well  as  the  absolute  substance  and 
cause ; the  second  (Existences)  gives  the  organic  multiplicity  of  contin- 
gent substances  and  causes  and  relative  ideas ; the  third  (The  Creative 
Act)  expresses  the  relation  existing  between  the  absolute  and  the  rela- 
tive, the  unconditional  and  the  conditional,  and  the  production  of  real 
and  ideal  existences  fi'om  the  Absolute.  But  although  this  intuition 
gives  the  power  of  intelligence  to  the  mind,  it  is  in  itself  not  yet  an  act 
of  knowledge ; as  long  as  it  is  not  reproduced  by  the  mind,  it  remains 
in  a latent  or  germinal  condition.  It  is  only  by  a reflex  judgment  that 
we  aflirm  the  contents  of  intuition  ; coming  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
elements,  we  become  acquainted  with  their  mutual  bearing  and  rela- 
tions. This  reproduction  therefore  is  made  tlii'ough  ontological  reflec- 
tion, by  which  the  mind,  so  to  say,  reflects  itself  upon  the  object,  and 
through  which  alone  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  Imowledge  of  that 
ideal  organism,  which  is  expressed  in  the  intuition.  Thus  the  ontologi- 
cal method  is  the  only  true  philosophical  process,  and  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  psychological  method,  which  is  founded  on  psychological 
reflection,  through  which  the  mind  turns  its  attention,  not  upon  the 
object,  but  upon  itself.  But  to  direct  its  reflection  upon  the  object  of 
its  intuition,  the  mind  needs  the  stimulus  of  language,  through  wliich 
it  may  determine  and  limit  the  object  for  its  comprehension.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a first  divine  revelation,  which  by  language  supplies 
the  instrument  of  oiu-  reflection,  and  constitutes  that  relation  which 
necessarily  exists  between  the  idea  itself,  and  the  idea  as  it  manifests 
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itself  to  om-  mind.  For  although  the  idea  in  itself  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble, in  reference  to  the  human  irdnd  it  has  Wo  sides — the  one  wliich  is 
intelligible,  the  other  incomprehensible — thus  being  antithetic  towards 
each  other,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  apparent  antinomies  between 
Science  and  Eeligion.  The  faculty  of  superintelligence,  which  is 
inherent  in  all  finite  minds,  consists  in  the  sense  which  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  own  limitations,  as  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea.  It  is 
thi-ough  revelation  that  the  mind  acquires  some  positive  knowledge  of 
the  superintelligibility  of  the  idea,  although  always  limited  and  cloud- 
ed in  mystery. 

Seience,  being  the  rejiroduction  of  the  ideal  fonnula,  must  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  branches,  coiTespondhig  to  the  intelligibility  and 
the  superintelligibility  of  the  idea ; — the  one  constituting  the  Eational 
Sciences,  the  other  the  Super-rational,  the  last  being  superior  to  the 
former  fi’om  their  more  extensive  comprehension  of  the  idea  through 
positive  revelation.  The  genesis  of  sciences  from  the  ideal  formula  is 
as  follows:  or  the  subject  of  the  formula,  gives  Ontology  and 

Theology.  The  copula  {Great)  demands  a science  which  shall  com- 
prise the  double  relation  between  JEns  and  Existences^  in  both  an 
ascending  and  a descending  method ; the  descending  process  (from 
Being  to  Existences)  originates  the  science  of  time  and  space,  or  Mathe- 
matics ; the  ascending  (from  Existences  to  Being)  the  science  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  is.  Logic,  Ethics,  and  -lEsthetics. 
The  predicate  {Existences)  gives  rise  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
sciences;  on  the  one  side  Psychology  and  Cosmology,  on  the  other, 
physical  Science  in  its  various  branches.  The  super-natui’al  sciences 
follow  the  same  division. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  arising  from  this  formula, — its 
fimt  member  expresses  its  own  absolute  reality  and  necessity.  The 
intuitive  judgment  in  which  this  reality  and  necessity  are  pronounced, 
viz.,  . Ens  is,  ’ and  “Ens  is  necessary do  not  originate  in  the  human 
mind,  but  are  contained  in  the  idea  itself,  while  the  mind  in  its  jirimi- 
tive  mtuition  only  listens  to  them— repeating  them  in  its  succeeding 
^ ™ ]i^idgments.  So  that  the  validity  of  those  judgments  is  not 
aftected  by  the  subjectiidty  of  the  mind.  Thus  is  it  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  necessity,  possibility,  and  existence ; the  fii-st  beino- 
the  relation  of  the_  Ens  to  itself,  the  second  the  relation  of  the 
necessary  to  the  existing,  and  the  tliird  the  relation  of  possibility  to 
necessity.  To  these  ideas  correspond  three  great  realities ; to  the  first, 
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the  Absolute  reality,  God ; to  the  second,  infinite  or  continuous  magni- 
tude, pure  time  and  pure  space ; to  the  third,  actual  and  discrete  mag- 
nitude, the  univei-se  and  its  contents.  Time  and  space  are  ideas,  at 
once  pime  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contingent.  As  pure  and 
necessary,  they  may  be  conceived  as  a circular  expansion  growing  out 
of  a single  centre  and  extending  to  the  infinite ; by  this  centre,  Em 
(Being)  is  symbolized.  As  contingent  and  empirical,  they  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a circumference  which  projects  from  the  centre  and  develops 
in  successive  degrees;  in  this  projective  development  we  have  the 
finite  reality,  multiple  and  contingent  in  itself,  but  one  and  necessary, 
if  considered  as  existing  in  the  central  point  from  which  it  emerges. 
For  existences  have  a necessaiy  relation  to  the  Eixs^  and  it  is  only  in 
that  relation  that  it  is  possible  to  know  them.  The  very  word  ex-^ 
istences  implies  their  derivation  from  the  Absolute  reality;  but  the 
nature  of  that  derivation  cannot  be  reached  thi'ough  reasoning ; it 
manifests  itself  in  the  intuition,  in  which  it  is  revealed  in  the  creative 
act.  By  considering  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  formula  out  of  the 
relation  of  its  copula,  they  become  identified,  and  philosophy  at  once 
falls  into  Pantheism.  Thus  the  creative  act  is  the  only  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  contingent  existences.  It  is  by  bringing  the  phenome- 
nal elements  of  perception  into  their  relations  to  creative  activity  that 
the  sensible  becomes  intelligible,  and  the  individualizations  of  the  idea 
are  brouajlit  in  the  concrete  into  our  minds.  And  as  our  own  ideas  arc 
formed  in  ivitnessing  the  creative  act,  it  follows  that  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  copies  of  the  divine  idea,  created  and  limited,  yet  stamj)- 
ed  with  the  character  of  a divine  origin. 

Thus  the  ideal  formula  considered  in  relation  to  the  universe  becomes 
transformed  into  these  other  formulas : “ the  one  creates  the  multiple,” 
and  “ the  multiple  retimis  to  the  one,” — ^which  express  the  two  cycles 
of  creative  development,  viz.,  the  one,  by  virtue  of  which  Existences 
descend  from  Ens,  the  other,  by  which  they  return  to  it, — a double  move 
ment,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Ens  itself,  at  once 
the  eflicient  and  the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  The  fii-st  cycle,  how- 
ever, is  enth’ely  divine,  while  the  second  is  divine  and  human,  because  in 
it  human  powem  are  brought  into  play.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  re- 
turn of  the  mind  to  its  Creator  was  perfect ; reason  predominant  over 
passion,  man’s  refiection  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  organic  intui- 
tion; but  the  Fall  altered  that  order,  and  man  put  himself  more  or  less 
into  opposition  with  the  formula.  Hence  the  errom  of  ancient  Theo- 
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monies  and  Mythologies,  and  their  Pantheistic  and  Dualistic  Philoso- 
phies. Thus  the  Brahininic  and  Buddhistic  doctrines  of  the  East  ab- 
sorbed the  univei-se  and  man  himself  in  the  fii-st  member  of  the  formula ; 
while  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks  reduced  everything  to 
the  thu-d  member,  with  the  exception  of  Pythagoreanism  and  Platonism, 
in  which  the  condition  of  its  organic  order  was  substantially  preserved. 
Christianity  restored  that  order  through  the  miraculous  intervention 
by  which  God,  becoming  man,  brought  the  human  race  back  to  its 
primitive  condition.  In  such  a dispensation,  the  tradition  which  con- 
tains the  organic  structure  of  the  fomula  was  placed  iii  the  keeping 
of  the  Church ; hence  its  infallibility,  and  its  right  to  preside  over  Theo- 
logy,  as  well  as  the  whole  development  of  Science. 

The  idea  as  expressed  in  the  formula  becomes,  in  its  application  to 
the  will,  the  supreme  moral  law,  the  basis  of  Ethics.  While  its  firet 
and  second  terms  give  us  the  idea  of  moral  good,  its  fiist  cause,  law 
and  obligation,  the  third  term  supplies  the  moral  agent,  and  contains 
the  conditions  of  moral  development.  It  is  through  his  free-will  that 
man  can  copy  the  ereative  act  by  placing  himself  in  accord  wnth  the 
will  of  God,  as  manifested  in  moral  law.  Ileuce,  moral  law  partakes 
of  the  character  of  absolute  reality;  it  is  objective,  apodictic,  and 
religious,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  very  relation  of  God  to  the 
human  will.  From  this  relation  arises  an  absolute  right  in  the  Creator, 
to  which  an  absolute  duty  in  man  corresponds,  the  source  of  all  the 
relative  duties  and  rights,  which  spring  from  his  relation  to  Ids  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is  through  this  accord  of  the  human  with  the  divine  will, 
that  man  attains  happiness,  consisting  in  the  voluntary  union  of  his 
intellectual  nature  with  the  divine.  The  supreme  formula  of  Ethics 
is  this : “ Being  creates  moral  good  through  the  free-will  of  man ; ” 
from  this  two  others  follow,  corresponding  with  the  two  cycles  of 
creation;  “Fi’ce-will  produces  Grtue  by  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to 
law,”  and,  “Virtue  produces  happiness  by  the  reconciliation  of  passion 
to  law.” 

.Esthetic  science  likewise  finds  its  principles  in  the  ideal  formida. 
Creation,  with  the  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  force,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
the  sublime,  while  Existences,  that  is  to  say,  the  real  in  its  relation  to 
the  idea,  contain  the  elements  of  the  beautiful.  Thus,  as  existences 
are  produced  and  contained  in  the  creative  act,  so  the  sublime  creates 
and  contains  the  beautiful.  Ileuce  the  formula,  “Being  creates  the 
Beautiful  through  the  Sublime.”  Tlie  two  ideas  are  correlated ; they 
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both  consist  in  the  union  of  the  intelligible  with  an  imaginative  ele- 
ment, but  while  in  the  sublime  one  element  predominates  over  the 
other,  in  the  beautiful  the  harmony  of  the  two  is  preserved,.  Yet  the 
two  ideas  are  subject  to  the  cycles  already  noticed  in  tlie  develoiDinent 
of  the  formula:  “The  Sublime  creates  the  Beautiful,”  and  “the  Beauti- 
ful returns  to  the  Sublime.”  Li  the  history  of  art  the  sublhne  precedes 
the  beautiful ; the  temple  and  the  epic  poem  are  the  oldest  forms  of 
art.  The  superintelligibility  of  the  idea  gives  rise  to  the  marvellous, 
wdiich,  expressing  itself  in  language,  poetry,  painting,  and  music, 
becomes  an  element  of  Esthetics.  The  fii-st  arts  resting  on  the  organic 
structiu-e  of  formula,  it  follows  that  only  in  oi-thodoxy  can  the  full 
realization  of  beauty  be  found ; heterodoxy,  altering  more  or  less  that 
structure,  introduces  an  intrinsic  disorder  into  the  field  of  Jilsthetics, 
as  well  as  into  that  of  science,  morality,  and  religion. 

Gioberti  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  other  works,  in 
wliich  his  ideas  seem  to  have  undergone  considerable  change.  Imper- 
fect and  fragmentary  as  they  were  left,  they  were  published  in  1856- 
57  under  the  editorship  of  his  friend  G.  Massari,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing titles:  La  Protologia;  La  Mlosojia  della  Eivelazione;  Lm, 
Eiforma  della  Ghiesa.  A tendency  to  rationalism  blended  -with  Ilege- 
lian  transcendentalism  appears  in  those  works,  although  ostensibly 
founded  on  the  ideal  formula  of  the  fiist  pliilosophy.  The  idea  here 
becomes  the  absolute  thought,  winch  creates  by  its  very  act  of  think- 
ing; sensibility  is  thought  undeveloped,  as  reason  is  thought  deve- 
loped; and  even  the  incomprehensible  is  but  thought  undeveloped, 
which  becomes  intelligible  thi-ough  development.  Language  as  the 
instrument  of  refiexion  plays  still  a conspicuous  part  in  the  woof  of 
the  absolute  thought,  as  wrought  out  in  creation,  but  it  has  become  a 
natural  product : and  even  of  supernatural  revelation  it  is  said,  that  it 
may  be  considered  natural,  as  soon  as  it  is  received  into  the  mind.  It  is ' 
through  the  creative  act  that  absolute  thought  aiipeam  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Nature  and  Mind,  a development  which  proceeds  mider  the 
logical  form  of  a Sorites,  the  principle  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  and 
the  i^rogress  continuous.  The  members  of  this  Sorites  are  propositions 
which  rest  on  Categories,  or  fundamental  ideas  produced  by  the  abso- 
lute thought  in  its  union  with  the  mind,  and  the  things  which  it 
creates.  In  the  Absolute,  the  Categories  are  one  and  indivisible  in  the 
idea,  but  become  multi])le  through  the  creative  act.  These  are  dual 
and  trine ; the  first  express  the  opposition  between  two  contrary  terms, 
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while  the  last  reconcile  the  oppositions  of  the  former.  The  absolute 
thought  is  the  concrete  and  supreme  Category,  out  of  which  all  otliera 
receive  existence  through  its  creative  activity ; an  existence  wliich  is 
developed,  according  to  a dialectic  movement.  The  organic  structure 
of  the  Categories,  which  embraces  the  relations  between  the  terms  of 
each  dual  one,  and  the  relations  between  their  couples,  is  moulded  on 
the  ideal  formula.  Pantheism  does  not  consist  in  a substantial  syn- 
thesis of  God  and  the  universe,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  and  of  the  different  modes  of  existence  which  belong  to  them.. 
God  is  infinite,  both  actually  and  potentially;  the  world  is  potentially 
infinite,  but  actually  finite.  With  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Giordano 
Bruno  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the  universe  is  ‘‘a  potential  God” 
or  “ a limited  or  contracted  God.”  Hence,  God  and  the  univei-se  are 
one  in  the  infinite  reality  of  the  firet,  and  in  the  infinite  potentiality  of 
the  second ; for  the  potentiality  of  the  univei-se  exists  in  God.  As  to 
its  finitude,  it  is  given  as  a term  of  the  creative  act ; it  is  a primitive 
fact  which  is  presupposed  by  all  mental  acts,  which  therefore  cannot 
be  reduced  to  other  Categories  and  thus  to  the  unity  of  the  Absolute. 
Finite  realities,  however,  have  a double  relation  to  the  Absolute,  which 
is  determined  by  the  meteods  and  the  mimesis ; tlnough  the  former 
they  are  phenomenal  copies  of  the  divine  ideas,  and  through  the 
latter  they  participate  in  the  di\fine  essence,  the  condition  of  their 
existence. 

The  change  in  Gioberti’s  metaphysical  ideas  manifests  itself  in  his 
thoughts  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Catholic  philosophy  rests  no  longer 
oil  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  on  the  imiversal- 
ity  and  continuity  of  human  thought,  in  the  liistory  of  mental  evolu- 
tion. Eeligion  is  no  longer  superior  to  plulosophy;  but  it  is  philo- 
sophy itself,  enveloped  in  myths  and  symbols,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
iutelligence  of  the  common  people.  All  religions  are  effects  of  the 
creative  act,  having  different  degrees  of  moral  value.  Christianity, 
however,  is  the  complement  of  all  religious  foinis,  and  Christ  is  the 
Man-Idea,  m which  the  realization  of  the  moral  tyjie  fully  corresponds 
to  its  inner  excellence.  Mysteries  and  miracles  are  facts,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  complete  ; their  value  consists  in  their  relation  to  the 
future,  as  phenomena  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Palingenesis.  No 
Cliurch  can  live  which  does  not  follow  the  laws  of  ideal  development; 
even  the  universe  would  perish,  the  moment  it  should  cease  to  be  sub- 
ject to  change.  The  modifications  introduced  iu  his  political  doctrine. 
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ho  himself  published  a year  before  his  de.ath,  in  his  Rimiovamento 
Civile  tV Italia,  1851,  where  the  papacy  no  longer  appears  as  thenatural 
support  of  Italian  regeneration,  but  as  its  greatest  obstacle.  In  this 
work,  by  far  the  best  of  all  his  voluminous  productions,  he  gave 
a new  programme  to  Italian  patriots;  placing  the  national  cause 
under  the  hegemony  of  the  king  of  Piedmont,  he  lu-ged  his  country- 
men to  rally  around  that  tlu-one,  the  only  hope  of  the  Peninsula. 
This  programme,  carried  out  to  the  letter,  has  brought  the  Italian 
States  under  one  national  government,  and  finally  made  Home  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  Ho  statesman,  with  the  exception  of  Cavour,  has 
ever  exerted  for  a time  so  great  influence  on  the  affaiis  of  Italy  as 
Gioberti ; his  name  is  pi’eserved  in  honor  among  his  countrymen  for 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  the  loftiness  of  his  asj)irations,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  views,  rather  than  for  the  solidity  and  the  pennanent 
value  of  his  philosophy.  On  the  political  relations  of  Gioberti  to 
Cavour,  cf.  Life,  Character,  and  Policy  of  Count  Cavoxor,  by  V. 
Botta,  Hew  York,  1862. 

As  a pMlosopher,  Gioberti  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a large  School,  although  tho 
following  ^vriters  doubtless  derived  their  inspirations  from  his  works  : — Vito  Fomari, 
Bdr  Armonia  Universale,  1850 ; Lezioni  suIT  arte  delta  parola,  1857-62 ; G.  Romano, 
a Jesuit,  La  Sekma  deW  uomo  interno  e siwi  rappoi'ti  coUa  Natura  e con  Dio,  1840-45  ; 
Elcmcnti  di  Filosofia;  V.  Di  Gioanni,  Pnncipii  ddki  Fdosqfia  Prima,  1863 ; MiceU,  o dd- 
VEssere  Uno  e Reale,  1864 ; Mkeli  o V Apologia  del  Sistema,  1865  ; N.  Garzilli,  Saggio  sui 
rapporii  dedla  Fonmda  ideate  coi  prohlemi  importanti  delta  Filosofia,  1850  ; B.  De  Ac- 
quisto,  Sistema  delta  Sciema  universale,  1850 ; EtamnnU  di  Filosofia  fondamentale,  1836 ; 
Corso  di  Filosofia  morale,  1851 ; Corso  di  Dvritto  naturale,  1852 ; Nccessitd  dell'  autoritd 
e ddla  legge,  1856 ; Saggio  sulla  TMtara  e suUa  genesi  del  Diritto  di  proprietd,  1858 ; 
Trattato  cV  Ideologia,  1858.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  Gioberti  found  a de- 
voted interpreter  in  Dr.  0.  A.  Brounison,  whose  able  exposition  of  the  dootrine  con- 
tained in  the  ideal  formula  was  published  in  1864,  in  the  Review  bearing  his  name. 
To  the  Ontological  School,  although  independent  of  Gioberti,  belong  G.  5L  Bertim, 
Idee  di  una  Filosofia  della  Vita,  1850 ; Questions  Religiosa,  1861 ; and  La  Filosofia  Qreca 
jmma  di  Socrate,  1869  ; S.  Centofanti,  Della  Filosofia  della  Stoiia ; A.  Conti,  Storia 
delta  Filosofia,  1864 ; Evidenm,  Amove  e Fede,  1862 ; Dio  e ilmale,  1865 ; J.  Puccinotti, 
Scritti  Stai'ici  e Filosofici,  1864;  Storia  della  Medioina ; M.  Baldacchini,  Trattato  sidta 
Scetticismo  ; La  Filosofia  dopo  Kant ; I.  Corleo,  Filosofia  univei'sale,  1863 ; A.  Mangeri, 
Corso  di  Filosofia  e Sistema  Psico-Ontologico,  1866;  B.  Labranca,  Lezwni  di  Filosofia 
ranonale,  1868;  Mora  and  Lavarino,  in  their  Enddopedia  Scientifica,  1856;  S. 
Turbiglio,  L'impero  delta  Logica,  1870;  and  .4 naZisi  Storiea  ddle  Filosofie  di  Locke  e 
Leibnizio,  1867.  On  Gioberti,  cf.  L.  Ferri,  and  R.  Mariano,  op.  dt. ; Seydel  in  Zeit- 
schrift  f.  Phihsoplde,  1850  and  1859;  0.  B.  Smyth,  Christian  Metaphysicians,  Lond., 
1851. 

Prominent  among  the  Ontologists  is  Terenzio  Mamiani ; a poet. 
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Btatcsman,  and  pliilosoplicr.  lie  was  born  in  Pcsaro,  1799  ; in  1831 
be  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Romagnas,  but  was  ar 
rested  and  condemned  to  exile.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  for  fifteen  yeara  he  was  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits.  In  1846  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
liberal  reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX.  "Wlien  the  Pope  abandoned 
Rome,  Mamiani,  as  a member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  cause.  With  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power  by  the  aid  of 
France  in  1849,  he  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  and  appointed  professor  of  j)hilosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Turin.  He  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Cavour, 
under  whose  administration  he  held  successively  the  offices  of  minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  that  of  minister  to  Greece.  At  present  he 
is  member  of  the  Senate  and  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Rome. 

In  the  early  part  of  liis  philosopliical  career,  represented  by 
his  Del  Rinnovamento  deW  antica  Filosqfia  Italiana,  1834,  Mamiani 
held  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism  founded  on  psychological  investiga- 
tions, in  which  he  strove  to  combine  experience  mth  reason.  He  main- 
tained that  the  principal  question  of  philosophy  was  that  of  method ; and 
that  this  could  only  be  found  in  experience  and  nature.  It  was  this  me- 
thod wliich  prevailed  among  the  philosophei'S  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
to  which  science  is  indebted  for  its  great  achievements,  particularly 
through  the  teachings  and  the  example  of  Galileo.  This  publication 
called  forth  the  work  of  Rosmini,  R Rinnovamento,  etc.,  in  which  he 
controverted  some  of  Mamiani’s  statements,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
experimental  method  alone  could  not  philosopliically  reconstruct  the 
science  of  Xatiu’e  and  Mind.  Mamiani  himself  soon  became  convinced 
of  tliis,  and  in  Ins  works  sulV  Ontologia  e ml  Metodo,  1841,  and 

Dialoghi  di  Soienza  Pnma,  1846,  he  endeavored  to  find  a philosophi- 
cal basis  in  common  sense.  In  these  witings  appears  for  the  first  time 
his  doctrine  on  immediate  perception,  as  the  only  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  reality.'  The  last  phase  of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in 
his  work  Confessioni  di  un  Metajisico,  1865.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Ontology  and  Cosmology.  In  the  first  he  considers  the  Absolute, 
ideas,  natural  theology,  and  the  creative  act ; in  the  second,  the  finite, 
its  relation  to  the  Infinite,  the  co-ordination  of  natm-c’s  means,  life, 
finality,  and  progress  in  the  universe. 
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Ills  fundamental  doctrines  are  as  follows : The  knowledge  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal  is  effected  through  two  faculties  essentially  distinct, 
although  both  acting  in  the  subjective  unity  of  the  mind— perception 
and  intellection.  The  first  does  not  consist  in  a synthetic  judgment 
d ;priori,  as  Eosmini  and  Gioberti  held  after  Kant,  but  in  a direct 
and  immediate  relation  of  the  mind  to  finite  realities,  as  Keid  and 
Galuppi  maintained,  although  they  overlooked  its  intellectual  charac- 
ter. Intellection  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  ideas ; and,  as 
these  have  an  essential  connection  mth  Absolute  reality,  the  mind  may 
be  said  to  possess  an  intrinsic  relation  to  the  Ente  realissimo  ” — the 
most  real  being.  Ideas  indeed  are  intellectual  symbols  of  the  Absolute 
reality  in  its  relation  of  causality;  and  they  are  supplied  by  tlie 
intellective  faculty,  when  the  mind  apj)rehends  their  realizations 
through  perception.  Thus  oim  intelligence  attains  to  Absolute  reality, 
through  the  intermedimn  of  ideal  representations,  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  reach  its  essence ; it  remains  on  its  surface.  A 
similar  process  occurs  in  perception,  through  which  the  mind  reaches 
the  object  given  in  sensibility,  not  in  essence,  but  through  the  medimn 
of  sensation.  But  while  our  ideas  are  mere  representative  emblems, 
in  the  divine  mind  they  are  real  objects  in  themselves;  they  are 
identical  with  the  absolute  intelligibility,  the  possibility,  the  reason 
of  all  things ; they  are  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  finite  realities, 
their  common  attributes  and  final  perfection;  they  are  indeed  the 
efficient  and  final  causes  of  the  world,  manifesting  themselves  under 
the  triple  relation  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  lienee  our 
ideas,  as  representations  and  determinations  of  the  di\dne  causality, 
are  essentially  objective  and  immutable  representations,  and  deter- 
minations of  eternal  truth.  It  follows  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  primitive  intuition,  which  includes  the 
eternal  substantiality  of  trath,  and  that  its  demonstration  d priori  is 
a simple  process  of  deduction  fi-om  the  principle  of  identity.  It 
follows  also  that  every  ideal  relation  contains  an  eternal  truth,  to  which 
an  intelligible  reality  in  God  corresponds ; it  is  therefore  independent 
of  the  human  mind.  Ideas  however  are  not  innate ; they  originate 
in  finite  reality,  from  which  they  receive  their  detenninatious,  and 
have  a necessary  reference  to  Absolute  reality  through  their  represen- 
tative character.  It  is  only  through  refiection  that  the  mind  discovera 
in  itself  its  relation  both  to  finite  reality,  contained  in  internal  and 
external  perception,  and  to  Infinite  reality,  contained  in  the  ideas. 
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Creation  is  the  result  of  the  infinite  good,  which  of  necessity 
tends  to  commimicate  itself : the  idea  of  a God  infinitely  good  im- 
plies the  idea  of  a creation,  founded  on  the  greatest  good,  as  its  out- 
ward manifestation  and  ultimate  end.  This  manifestation  is  brought 
forth  by  an  infinite  power,  and  an  infinite  wisdom,  under  the 
forms  of  the  laws  of  causality  and  finality.  From  the  very  nature  of 
tiie  finite,  and  its  opposition  to  the  infinite,  arises  the  immense  cosmic 
diversity.  Hence  the  universe  cannot  be  properly  represented  as  a 
sphere ; it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a system  of  numberless  spheres, 
moving  concentrically  in  various  directions,  and  forming  that  univer- 
sal harmony,  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  infinite  good.  As 
the  cosmic  diversity  is  equal  to  its  possibility,  it  follows  that  there  is 
only  one  idea  of  the  universe  in  the  divine  mind  as  well  as  in  the  _ 
universe  itself,  although  in  a continuous  generation  and  development. 
The  idea  of  a better  world  is  impossible  ; because  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  in  the  act  of  developing,  contains  already  all  possibilities. 
Evil  is  inherent  in  the  finite ; but  it  diminishes,  as  the  finite  more  and  more 
approaches  the  infinite,  and  in  this  progressive  union  of  the  one  with  the 
other  lies  the  ultimate  end  of  creation.  Li  the  achievement  of  this  end, 
the  divine  causality  creates  and  determines  the  whole,  the  divine  intelli- 
gence prearranges  the  whole,  while  nature  produces  the  whole  under  the 
influence  of  that  causality  and  intelligence.  The  finite  is  an  aggregate 
of  monads  or  forces,  which  are  brought  together  by  their  mutual  at- 
traction ; thus  a communication  arises  between  those,  which  have 
a character  of  similarity,  a participation  between  the  diverse  ones,  and 
a co-ordination  of  all. 

Hence  arises  the  Cosmic  System,  with  its  great  divisions  of  na- 
ture, life,  and  mind.  Hature  reveals  itself  first  in  the  stellar  order, 
in  the  ether  in  connection  with  bght,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  in 
the  order  of  chemical  compounds.  In  the  elaboration  of  the  syn- 
theses preparatory  to  the  final  ones,  the  Divine  Art  is  revealed  in 
that  wise  co-ordination  of  means  which  is  produced  by  the  union  and 
separation,  the  action  and  reaction  of  homogeneous,  as  well  as  hetero- 
genous forces.  But  it  is  only  in  life  that  finality  appears,  for  bfe 
alone  contains  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  communication  of  good, 
which  is  the  essence  and  the  object  of  creation.  Life  is  the  develop- 
ment through  a suitable  organization  of  the  individual,  in  reference  to 
its  participation  in  the  good.  At  its  lowest  degree  it  is  nothing  but  a 
cliemical  compound,  enclosed  in  a cellular  en^nlope  and  capable  of 
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repi-odueing  itself ; at  its  liigliest  point  it  is  an  intellectual  and  voli- 
tional activity  which  tends  to  an  absolute  object,  and  to  this  end  co-or- 
dinates all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  Hetween  the  two  extremes  there 
are  numberless  degrees  of  activity,  each  developing  in  accordance  with 
its  own  end.  Vegetation,  animality,  and  spirituality  mark  the  priuch 
pal  degrees  in  the  scale  of  life.  In  these  three  manifestations  life  is  a 
specific  force.  Bhchner  and  other  Scientists,  who  give  to  matter  tlie 
power  of  producing  life,  deny  the  existence  of  this  specific  force,  and 
attribute  it  to  a cause,  which  in  itself  has  not  the  elements  necessary  to 
its  development.  So  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  genesis  of  species  involves 
the  negation  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  idea  or  specific  essence, 
containing  a substantial  fixedness  of  character  and  form,  and  the 
power  of  producing  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  own  nature.  It 
confounds  accidental  varieties  with  substantial  transfonnatious,  and 
artificial  means  with  natural  processes.  It  is  contrary  to  all  historical 
experience,  and  the  constant  fact  of  the  sterility  of  hybrids ; it  stands 
in  contradiction  with  itself  in  the  bearing  of  the  two  laws  of  the  strug- 
gle for  life,  and  natural  selection,  which  will  restrict  rather  than  widen 
the  limits  of  development,  and  keep  the  species  within  their  own 
boundaries,  rather  than  expand  them  into  new  fonns  and  modes  of 
existence. 

The  order  of  life  in  relation  to  the  general  end  of  creation  begins 
with  plants ; here  the  living  force  has  the  specific  value  of  being  the 
organ  for  animal  life,  or  rather  it  is  the  laboratory  in  which  its 
elements  are  prepared;  it  passes  over  into  animality,  which  has 
a real  relation  of  “finality,”  although  limited  and  relative,  as 
are  its  senses  and  instincts,  through  which  it  enjoys  participation 
in  the  diwne  good.  Man  alone,  whose  life  is  partly  the  growth 
of  vegetation  and  animality,  is  an  absolute  finality,  for  he  alone 
has  a life,  tlirough  which  he  can  know  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  Absolute.  The  law  of  indefinite  progress  is  miivei-sal  and 
necessary,  founded  as  it  is  in  the  very  object  of  creation,  in  the 
divine  goodness,  and  the  progressive  union  of  the  finite  with  the 
infinite.  This  law,  which  embraces  all  the  universe,  is  still  more  ajipa- 
rent  in  the  development  of  mankind.  But  in  order  that  it  may  be 
verified  in  history,  its  application  must  comprehend  humanity  as  an 
organic  and  spiritual  unit ; it  would  fail  if  applied  to  isolated  nations, 
or  measured  by  an  invariable  tj’pe,  as  Vico  insisted.  To  see  the  full 
bearing  of  this  law,  mankind  must  be  regarded  in  tlie  multitude  of  its 
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nationalities,  in  tlie  variety  of  their  character,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the 
elements  and  of  the  ages  of  civilization.  The  law  itself  must  be  viewed 
in  its  different  aspects,  and  in  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  to  carry  it 
out  in  history ; such  as  the  influence  of  national  aristocracies,  the  sub- 
ordination of  lower  to  higher  forms  of  civilization,  the  mingling  of 
races,  and  the  expansion  of  social  forces,  through  which  a kind  of  pola- 
rity among  nations  is  created.  All  these  and  other  causes,  while  they 
preserve  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind,  maintain  its  growth  and 
secure  its  general  advancement. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mamiani  wrote  also  Meditazi- 
oni  0(M‘tesiane,l^%S,  and  Di  un  Nuovo Diritto Eurojpeo,  1859, in  wliich 
he  strove  to  estahhsh  international  right  on  a philosophical  basis.  In 
his  Rinasdmento  Cattolico,  1862,  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
a reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  should  reconcile  it  with  the'  spirit 
of  modem  times.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Teoria  ddla  lieligione 
edello  Stato,  e dei  suoi  rajiporti  sj>edali  con  Roma  e colie  Nazioni 
Cattoliche,  1868 ; 8d  Lettere  a Rosmini,  1838 ; Saggi  di  Filosojia 
Civile^  1865  ; Saggi  Politid,  1853. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  Momiani’s  philosophy,  the  more  prominent 
are  Luigi  Ferri,  the  author  of  the  Esaai  sur  VEistoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  Italie  au 
19me  Siide,  1869  ; Marc  Debrit,  Hiatoire  des  Doctrines  PhihsopMquea  darts  Vltalio  Con- 
temporaine^  1859.  (These  two  writers,  particularly  the  first,  give  a complete 
syrvey  of  the  principal  systems  of  contemporary  philosophy  in  Italy.)  See  also  F. 
Lavarino,  La  Logica  e la  Fdosofia  del  Conte  T.  Mamiani,  1870  ; F.  Fiorentino,  several 
articles  in  the  Rivista  di  Bologna,  1867,  under  the  title  of  Positivismo  e Platonismo  in 
Italia  ; Brentazzoh,  the  author  of  Di  un'  ulterior e e definitimo  esplicamento  della  Filosojia 
Scolastica,  1861;  Tagliaferri,  who  wTote  on  Mamiani’s  theory,  1867;. and  F.  Bona- 
teUi,  who  discussed  the  ontological  argument  of  the  existence  of  God  as  presented  by 
Mamiam  in  Bonatelli  and  Mamiani,  1867.  BonateUi  is  also  the  author  of  La  Cosciensa, 
1872,  and  of  a sketch  of  Italian  philosophy  since  1815,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  f ur 
Philosophic  und  Pldlosophisclie  Kritik,  HaUe,  1869.  To  the  Ontologic  classification 
may  also  be  reduced  the  Dialoglii  PoUtico-FilosoJici  di  O.  Buscarini,  1870 ; and  Sopra  la 
Filosojia  del  Diritto  PuUico  Interne  di  L.  C.  di  Montagnini,  1870  ; also,  La  F ilosojia  ddle 
iicuole  ItaUane,  a philosophical  Keview  supported  by  Mamiani,  D.  Berti,  R.  Bonghi, 
G.  Barzcllotti,  and  other  members  of  an  association  recently  established  in  Rome  for 
the  promotion  of  philosophical  studies ; II  Oerdil,  a weekly  periodical  published  in 
Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Allievo,  chiefly  intended  to  reconcile  philosophy 
with  Christianity ; and  11  Campo  dei  FUosoji  Italiani,  a philosophical  periodical  pub- 
lished in  Naples,  and  edited  by  Prof.  Milone. 

5.  Absolute  Idealism  ok  Hegelianism. — Augusto  Vera  is  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Hegelian  School  in  Italy.  He  was  born 
in  Amelia,  a city  of  Umbria,  in  181Y,  and  early  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  comjdetcd  his  education.  Having  spent  come  years  in 
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S\vitzerlaucl,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  several 
Colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  France.  In  1860  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where  he  was  at  once  made  professor  of  ]ihilosophy  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Milan.  In  1861  he  was  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Naples,  where  he  still  holds  the  professorship  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  pliilosophy  of  histoiy.  Ilis  works  are  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  are 
almost  all  written  in  French.  They  are  as  follows: — 

ProhUme  de  la  Certitude  ; L'Hegelianisme  et  la  Philosophies  1861 ; Melanges  Philoso- 
phiqucs,  1862 ; Essais  de  PhUosopMe  Hegelienne,  1864 ; Introduction  d la  Philosophie 
cTHegel,  1853,  2d  ed.,  1864;  Logique  di Hegel ; Philosophie  de  la  Nature  d'Hegel;  Phi- 
losophie de  V Esprit  dlHegd  ; Philosophie  de  la  lieligion  d'Hegel ; Platonis  AristoteUs  ct 
Ilegdii  de  medio  termino  Doctrina  ; Inquiry  into  i^eculative  and  Experimental  Science, 
Lond.,  1856;  Lezioni  sulla  Filosofia  ddla  Storia;  Prolusioni  alia  Storia  delta  Filosojia 
(epoca  Socratica),  ed  alia  Filosofia  della  Storia  ; II  Prohlema  deW  Assoluto;  11  Cavour  e la 
libera  Chiesa  in  libero  Stato,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  held  by  Cavour  is  opposed  on  philosophical  and  political  grounds.  He 
also  translated  into  English  the  History  of  Religion  and  of  the  Christian  Church  by 
Bretschneider,  London.  In  his  works  Vera  not  only  interprets  and  expounds  Hegel’s 
philosophy,  but  develops  it  and  expresses  it  in  a more  intelligible  form,  thus  rendering 
it  accessible  to  students  not  familiar  with  Hegelian  terminology.  In  his  Introduction 
d la  Philosophie  d Hegel  he  rejects  the  Trinity  of  being,  thought,  and  motion  which  Tren- 
delenburg proposed  to  substitute  to  the  Hegehan  Trinity  of  being,  not  being  and  becom- 
ing ; he  also  confutes  French  Eclecticism  and  the  materialistic  theories  of  Buchner 
and  Moleschott.  In  his  Inquii-y  into  Specidative  and  Experimental  Science  ho 
refutes  the  doctrines  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  other  representatives  of  Empiricism. 
His  labors  have  been  highly  praised  by  eminent  German  Hegelians,  among  whom 
is  Rosenkranz  in  “Dcr  Gedanke,"  Vol.  V.,  B.  1,  and  in  his  Wissenschaft  der  Logischcn 
Idee,  See  also  an  article  of  Emile  Saisset  in  the  Recue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  15  December, 
1860.  Among  other  Hegelians  in  Italy  may  be  mentioned : Bertrando  Spaventa,  who, 
in  his  Filosofia  di  Gioberti,  1863,  aimed  to  show  the  connection  of  the  doctrines  of  this 
philosopher  -with  the  ideas  of  Hegel.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Introduzione  aUe  Laioni 
di  Filosofia,  1862,  Principiidi  Filosofia,  1867  ; Saggidi  Criticafilosofica,poUtkaercUgiosa, 
1867 ; Filosofia  di  Kant  e sua  rdazione  coUa  Filosojia  Italiana,  1860.  The  Marchioness 
Marianne  Florenzi-Waddington  was  at  first  a disciple  of  Schelling,  whose  dialogue  On 
Bruno  and  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Rdigion  she  translated  into  Italian.  In  her 
later  works,  however,  she  adopted  the  fundamental  ideas  and  the  terminology  of  Hegel. 
She  \vrote  Filosofemi  di  Cosmologia  e di  Ontologia,  1863 ; Saggi  di  Psicologiaedi  Logiea, 
1864 ; Saggio  suUa  Natura,  1866 ; Saggio  sidla  Filosojia  ddlo  Spirito,  1867  Ded  tmmor- 
talitd  deW  anima  umana,  1868  ; Rifiessioni  sul  Socialismo  e Comunisnw,  1850.  Here  be- 
longs also  Fr.  Fiorentino,  the  author  of  Pietro  Pomponacd—Tdesio,  and  Sluep^  Stonci 
suUa  Scuola  di  Bologna  o d Padova  al  /Sfcoto  16°.  He  also  wroto  on  Positivistn  and 
Platonism  in  Italy,  1867  (Rivista  di  Bologna.)  Rafaello  Mariano  ^wroto  La  Philoso- 
phie Contemporaine  en  Italic,  1868 ; Lasalle  e il  suo  Eradito,  1865  II  Risorgimcnto 
Italiano  sccondo  i qirincip'ii  ddla  Filosofia  deUa  Storia  di  Hegel,  1866;  R Prohlema 
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licUgioso  in  Italia,  1872.  Among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  application 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrine  to  the  special  branches  of  science  may  be  mentioned  C.  De  Meis, 
naturalist  and  physiologist ; De-Sanctis,  Marselli,  Delzio,  Salvetti,  Stanislao  Gatti,  M. 
Vitto,  Camerini,  and  Trani,  who  applied  it  particularly  to  literary  and  historical  criti- 
cism, and  to  political,  juridical  and  sesthetical  sciences. 

G.  Scholasticism. — The  philosophical  development  of  Italian  philo- 
sophy in  the  nineteenth  century  is  distinguished  by  its  national  character, 
and  the  decided  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  reconstruction  of  Italy,  on 
the  basis  of  independence  and  liberty.  An  exception  to  this  general 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  who,  laboring  in  the  interests  of 
the  Chui'ch,  have  striven  to  re-establish  Scholasticism,  and  with  it  sacer- 
dotal domination  over  national  thought.  Giovachino  Ventiu’a  (1Y92- 
1861)  is  the  principal  representative  of  this  School.  He  was  born  in 
Palermo,  and  early  became  a member  of  the  Order  of  the  Theatins.  He 
was  soon  elected  Superior-General  of  the  Order,  and  held  a high  posi- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  sujjporters  of  the  reforms  inaugm’ated  by  Pius  IX,  In  his 
eulogy  on  O’Connell,  in  liis  funeral  oration  on  the  rictims  of  the  re- 
volution of  Vienna  in  1848,  and  in  his  sermons  delivered  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Tnileries,  in  Paris,  1857-58,  he  continued  to  show  himself  a 
warm  champion  of  popular  rights.  In  his  philosophical  works,  how- 
over,  he  constantly  maintained  the  fundamental  idea  of  Scholasticism, 
placing  the  authority  of  the  Church  above  reason  and  human  conscience, 
indeed  above  all  sovereignty.  Holding  that  philosophy  was  but  a 
deduction  from  revelation,  he  asserted  that  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
truth  lay  in  that  authority.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  ideas  originate  in 
sensations,  and  in  the  subsequent  hnages  which  are  left  by  them  in  the 
mind ; but  ideas  have  no  value  if  not- incorporated  in  language,  which 
is  itself  derived  from  revelation.  Philosophy  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  nothing  is  left  to  philosophers  but 
to  study,  and  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  that  -writer.  Ventura  is  the 
author  of  the  follo^viug  works : De  Methodo  Fhiloso])handi,  1828  ; 
De  la  Vraie  et  de  la  Fausse  Fhilosophie,  1852 ; La  Tradition  et  les 
Semi^elctgiens  de  la  Fhilosophie,  1854;  La  Raison  Fhilosophique  et 
Catholique,  1854.  Za  Fhilosophie  Chretienne,  1861.  Cf.  Le  Fere 
Ventura  et  la  F hilosophie,  par  Chs.  de  Hemusat  in  La  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Fevrier,  1853  ; also.  Etudes  Morales  et  Litteraires  par  A.  de 
Jjioglie,  1853.  See  also  on  Ventura,  RrownsotH s Quarterly  Review, 
Oct.  1855  ; wci^A7males  de  Fhilosophie  Ch'etienne,  Paris,  Xov.  1861. 
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To  the  same  School  belongs  M.  Liberatore,  a Jesuit,  the  author  of 
Institutiones  PhilosojyhiocB,  1851 ; Saggio  sulla  Oomsoensa  Intellet- 
tuale,  1855  ; Ethica  et  Jus  Natures,  1858.  Comjpendium  Logical  et  Me- 
taj)hysic(B,  18G8.  Liberatore  rejects  the  vision  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  pure  tradition,  as  the  principle  of  knowledge,  and  holds  that 
human  reason,  aided  by  the  senses  and  the  power  of  abstraction,  can 
originate  ideas,  and  attain  truth  and  certainty  in  the  order  of  natm'e. 
But  above  nature  and  man  there  is  the  authority. of  the  Church,  the 
only  infallible  guide  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology.  To  the 
same  School  may  be  referred  Sanseverino,  author  of  Philosojghia  Chris- 
tiana cum  antiqua  et  'nova  comjparata,  1862;  G.  de  Crescenzio  who  wrote 
Scuole  di  Filosofia,  1866 ; F.  Capozza,  author  of  Sidla  Filosofia  dei 
Padri  e Dottori  della  Chiesa  e in  isjpecialitd  di  San  Tommaso  in  oj>- 
posizione  alia  Filosofia  modema,  1868;  also  P.  Tapparelli  d’  Azeglio,  a 
Jesuit,  brother  of  the  statesman  of  the  same  name,  the  author  of  Esame 
Critico  dei  Governi  Rappresentatim  delle  Sodetd  Moderne,  1851, 
and  Saggio  teorico  del  Di/ritto  Naturale  fiondato  sulV  espeHenza,  1855. 

La  Civiltd  Cattolica,  a monthly  Keview,  literary,  political,  and  phi- 
losophical, published  in  Rome,  is  the  principal  organ  of  this  sect. 
It  was  established  in  1850,  and  since  its  origm  it  has  been  chiefly 
edited  by  writei’s  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  J esuits,  such  as  Libera- 
tore, Pen’one,  Azeglio,  Bresciani,  and  Curci.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  Periodical  is  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason  in  all  questions 
which  refer  to  religion,  philosophy,  morality,  jurisprudence,  and  politics. 
Eui’opcan  civilization  is  the  result  of  Catholicism,  and  it  is  only  in 
Catholicism  that  man  and  society  can  find  a basis  for  their  develop- 
ment. Protestantism,  liberty  of  conscience  and  thought  are  only 
sources  of  infidelity  and  revolution,  and  it  is  only  by  subjecting  itself 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  the  human  mind  can  re-establish 
its  natural  relations  with  God  and  man.  The  revolution  which  has 
made  Italy  one,  having  been  carried  out  against  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  is  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian.  These  doctrines  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Pius  IX.,  who  in  his  Syllabus,  1864,  condemned 
as  monstrous  errors  the  following  propositions  : — “ Moral  science  and 
pliilosophy  are  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
losophy  may  be  treated  without  regard  to  revelation  ; The  piinci- 
ples  and  the  method  of  the  Scholastics  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
need,  and  the  progress  of  science;”  “Every -one  may  embrace  that 
religion,  which  he  in  his  conscience  may  think  true ; ” “ Protestantism 
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is  a form  of  Clii’istianity,  in  which  man  may  please  God,  equally  as  well 
as  if  ho  were  in  the  Catholic  Church ; ” “ Common  schools  ought  to 
l)e  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  Church.”  These  and  other 
propositions,  proclaimed  as  religious  errors,  received  formal  condem- 
nation from  the  Church  in  the  Council  of  the  Yatican,  1870,  through 
the  dogmatic  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  the  logical  consequence 
of  genuine  Catholicism  and  the  highest  syiithesis  of  Scholasticism. 

7.  Positivism,  or  rationalistic  naturalism,  as  implying  the  negation 
of  all  metaphysical  science,  is  represented  by  Giuseppe  Ferrari.  A 
Lombard  by  birth,  and  a disciple  of  Eomagnosi,  he  early  -^fisited  Paris, 
where  he  became  connected  with  the  University  of  France,  as  associate 
doctor.  He  afterwards  held  a professorship  in  the  University  of  Stras  - 
bourg,  which  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  radical  opin- 
ions. In  1859  he  returned  to  Italy,  entered  Parliament,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  successively  in  Tiu’in,  Milan,  and 
Florence.  Admitting  as  insoluble  the  antinomies  of  reason  in  the 
sense  of  Kant,  Ferrari  holds  that  experience  is  the  only  foundation  of 
truth.  There  are  two  species  of  contradiction  into  which  the  mind 
may  fall,  the  positive  and  the  critical.  The  former  arise  from  faults 
of  reasoning,  and  may  disappear  through  a verification  of  the  intellec- 
tual process.  The  latter  are  the  results  of  a fatal  law  of  the  mind,  and 
cannot  be  avoided.  Kant  reduced  these  contradictions  to  the  ideas  hav- 
ing reference  to  God,  the  world,  and  man ; but  in  fact  they  are  number- 
less ; they  are  in  us  and  out  of  us ; they  manifest  themselves  in  our  ideas 
and  actions,  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  order.  Their  uni 
versality  is  the  law  of  mind  and  natui-e.  Hegel  with  an  effort  of  genius 
attempted  to  reduce  them  to  a rational  unity  ; but  he  succeeded  only 
in  giving  us  a philosophy  of  contradictions.  His  failure  shows  the 
impossibility  of  metaphysical  science,  and  the  futility  of  the  labors  of 
metaphysicians  to  find  a relation  between  Hature  and  Logic.  Between 
the  two  there  is  no  relation  ; the  former  is  founded  on  the  law  of  con- 
trast and  change,  the  latter  on  identity ; henee  there  is  an  essential 
opposition  between  them,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  represent 
reality  m accordance  with  mental  ideality.  Indeed  the  mind  itself 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  opposition,  so  that  in  reality  an  absolute 
identity  even  in  the  logical  order  is  an  impossibility.  The  effort 
therefore  to  reduce  nature  and  mind  to  scientific  unity  must  ine- 
vitably result  in  transforming  the  critical  antimonies  into  posith'e 
ones,  and  thus  in  making  error  a necessity.  The  mind  is  neither 
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superior  nor  equal  to  nature ; it  is  its  child ; and  it  is  only  in  sub- 
mission to  nature  that  it  can  co-ordinate  its  thoughts,  determine  its 
knowledge,  and  find  a basis  for  speculation.  Phenomenalism,  tliere- 
fore,  with  all  tlie  oppositions  which  arc  revealed  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing movement  of  nature,  is  the  object  as  well  as  the  limit  of  our 
intelligence.  The  ideal  relations,  such  as  the  relations  of  quality  and 
substance,  of  effect  and  cause,  of  finite  and  infinite,  and  all  others 
which  relate  to  the  supreme  laws  of  nature  and  thought,  are  so  many 
oppositions  which  predominate  in  the  universe,  and  in  all  our  analyses ; 
they  are  the  hiexplicable  conditions  of  our  Imowledge,  and  the  insuper- 
able limits  of  all  science.  An  impenetrable  mysteiy  envelopes  them, 
and  the  mind  can  neither  exj)lain  nor  reconcile  them.-  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  no  absolute  trutii  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  pliilo- 
sophy  is  only  so  far  true  as  it  does  not  overstep  the  limits  of  a pheno- 
menal experience,  the  cause  of  which  is  an  everlasting  movement,  and 
its  law  a perpetual  opposition. 

Led  by  these  ideas,  Ferrari  attempts  a philosophical  reconstruction 
of  the  political  development  of  nations,  founded  exclusively  on  expe- 
rience and  induction.  He  establishes  therefore  a general  and  uniform 
. tjq)e  of  tliis  development,  and  divides  it  into  four  periods,  each  com- 
prising about  thirty  years.  The  firet  period  is  an  epoch  of  prejpara- 
tion,  in  which  new  ideas  are  manifested,  and  the  genns  of  future 
events  and  laws  deposited  in  the  soul  of  the  people.  This  is  followed 
by  the  period  of  exjplosion,  in  which  those  germs,  having  reached  their 
maturity,  buret  forth  in  explicit  ideas,  and  are  transformed  into  politi- 
cal action.  A phasis  of  reaction  next  appears,  by  which  a temporary 
retuni  is  made  to  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  new  form  of  civilization 
and  the  doctrines  of  revolution  are  momentarily  suppressed.  In  this 
pliase  the  body  politic  finds  itself  in  a kind  of  oscillation  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  seeking  its  equilibrium.  Finally,  the  last  period 
completes  the  movement  tlreough  a solution,  and  it  ends  with  ingraft- 
ing the  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  government.  Thus  in  France,  Louis  XIV.  represents  the  firet 
period,  the  revolution  the  second,  the  last  years  of  Napoleon  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  the  third, 
while  the  fourth  begins  in  the  revolution  of  1S4S,  is  interiupted  by 
the  second  empire,  and  recommences  with  its  fall.  Ferrari  is  the 
author  of  La  Mente  di  G.  B.  Vico,  1837 ; La  Mentedi  G.  B.  liomag- 
nosi,  1835  ; Be  VErreur  : Vico  e VLtalie,  1839  • Ldees  sur  la  Politique 
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de  Platon  ct  d'Ai'istote  ; Essai  sur  le  Principe  et  Ics  Limiles  de  la, 
Philosophie  de  Vllistoire  ; Ilistoire  de  la  liaison  de  V Etat ; Ilis- 
toire  des  lievolutions  diltalie,  1858  ; Corso  di  Lezioni  sugli  Scrittori 
Politici  Itcdiani,  1862-63  ; Filosojia  della  liivohtzione,  1851. 

Ausouio  Franclii  (a  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  F.  Fonavino)  is 
another  representative  of  this  School.  In  his  youth  he  became  a priest, 
but  soon  renoimced  this  position,  and  avowed  himself  a rationalist  and 
a naturalist.  lie  is  now  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Pavia.  In  his  work.  Lev  Filosojia  delle  8euole  Italiane, 
1852,  ho  attempts  a criticism  of  the  philosophies  of  Kosmini,  Gibherti, 
and  Mamiani,  and  rejects  them  all  as  exponents  of  old  Scholasticism 
under  new  fofms.  Admitting  the  negative  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Kant,  he  derives  his  positive  ideas  from  the  French  pliilosophcrs  of 
the  18th  centmy.  Katiu-e  and  its  phenomena  are  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  and  time  and  space  its  exclusive  conditions.  There  is  no 
other  reality,  which  the  mind  can  reach ; there  is  no  substance,  no 
truth  in  itself.  The  mfinite  is  only  the  indefinite,  and  even  this  is 
not  real,  hut  ideal.  In  Ins  book  Del  Sentiriento,  1854,  Franchi  rests 
his  psychology  on  sensation,  and  makes  this  the  origin  of  all  mental 
faculties.  Applying  these  ideas  to  religion  in  his  La  Peligione  del 
Secolo  19°,  1853,  and  in  his  11  Razionalismo  del  Pop>olo,  1856,  he 
borrows  from  Feuerbach,  from  Comte  and  other  positivists,  the 
idea  of  humanity  as  the  basis  and  the  object  of  a genuine  rationalistic 
religion.  In  his  EeUew,  Lev  Pagione,  which  he  established  in  1854, 
he  discussed  the  most  important  questions  of  philosophy,  religion,  and 
politics,  showing  a decided  tendency  towards  Socialism,  yet  maintain- 
ing a proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  and  the  institution  of 
the  family.  lie  is  also  the  author  of  Lezioni  sivlla  Storia  dellev  Filo- 
sojia ILoderna,  1863,  and  of  the  work  Sivllev  Teonca  del  Giudizio, 
1871.  Jacques  Moleschott,  professor  in  the  University  of  Turin,  in 
his  Circulation  de  la  1866,  and  other  nmnerous  works  on 
physiology,  Salvator  Tommasi,  professor  in  the  Umversity  of  Naples, 
author  of  the  Eevturalismo  Moderno,  1866,  and  other  eminent  phys- 
iologists and  scientists,  contend  that  all  knowledge  is  essentially 
relative  and  finite,  and  that  therefore  all  questions  relating  to  the  Ali 
solute  and  the  Infinite  are  insoluble ; hence  they  assert  that  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy  must  bo  confined  within  the  limits  of  natural 
science. 
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To  this  School,  although  from  au  entirely  different  point  of  view, 
maybe  referred  Pasqnale  Villari,  the  author  of  LaStoria  di  Savoimro- 
la,  1858,  who  in  his  Saggi  di  Storia,  Critica,  e Politica,  1868,  insists  on 
the  exclusive  application  of  the  historical  method  to  philosoj)hical 
sciences,  a method,  the  adoption  of  which  is  mged  by  Paffaele  Lam- 
bruschini,  the  author  of  DelV  Educazione  e delV  Istruzione,  1819,  La 
Guida  delV  Educatore,  and  other  valuable  works  on  education ; cf.  his 
La  Eilosqfia  Positiva  esaminata  secondo  i Principii  della  Pedagogia, 
in  the  Gioventu  of  Florence,  June,  1868,  a weekly  paj)er  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  education.  The  following  writers,  under  different  as^jeets, 
illustrate  the  contemporary  history  of  Positive  Philosoj)hy  in  Italy : — 
Bissolati,  Introduzione  alle  Istituzioni  Pirroniane,  1870;  A.  Secchi, 
VnitadelleForzeFisiche,  1861 ; Pozzolini,  Lnduzionedelle  ForzeFisiclie, 
1868 ; Barbara,  La  Legge  universale  di  rotazione,  and  Newton  e la 
Eilosqfia  naturale,  1870  ; A.  Martinozzoli,  La  Teoria  della  Filosojia, 
1870 ; B.  Bianco,  La  Rivoluzione  nella  Filosofia,  ossia  il  Yero  ed  il 
Lecito  a^licatial  Materialismo,  1870 ; T.  Dandolo,  StoriadelP ensiero 
nei  temjpi  moderni,  1871 ; G.  Cooo-Zanghi,  Antro^ologia,  V Uoino  e la 
Scimmia,  1871 ; A.  Angiulli,  La  Filosofia  e la  Ricerca  P ositiva,  1869  ; 
P.  Siciliani,  8xd  Rinnovamento  della  Filosojia  Positiva  in  Ltalia, 
1871 ; G.  Barzellotti,  La  Morale  nella  Filosofia  Positiva,  1872.  R. 
Lanciano,  Saggio  di  Seienza  Prima,  1871 ; F Universo,  V Astro  e V Ln- 
dividuo,  1872  ; M.  Panizza,  U Positiviwio  Filosofico,  e il  Positivismo 
8cieniifico,  Lcttere  adFnnanno  L.  F.  Helmholtz,  1871. 


ADDENDA 


Dr.  UEBEnwEG,  some  time  before  his  death,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  last  part  of  his  History  of  PhUosophy  (1872),  kindly  forwarded  to  the 
translator  a copy  of  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  were  to  appear 
in  that  edition.  The  second  volume  of  this  translation,  up  to  and  including  § 132,  was 
already  in  print  when  the  third  edition  of  the  original  appeared.  The  manuscript  for 
paragraphs  133-135  was  immediately  revised  so  as  to  include  the  further  and  latest 
additions  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  original.  Wo  append  here  further  bibliographical 
and  other  additions  to  the  other  paragraphs  in  this  volume,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
incorporate  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

To  § 107 

Ed.  Zeller,  Geach.  der  deutschen  Philos,  sett  Leibnm  [1871  ? belongs,  together  with  Domer’s  “History  ot 
Oonnan  Thoologj-,”  Lotze’s  “History  of  iEsthetics  in  Qornmny,”  and  other  works,  to  the  scries  of  volumes 
constituting  the  “ History  of  tho  Sciences  in  Germany,”  published  at  Munich  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria.— 2V.]  August  Tabulski,  Ueber  den  Elnfluss  der  Maihem.  mif  die  gesch.  Eiuw.  d.  Philos,  bis 
at{f  Kant  (Jena  Inaug.  Dissert),  Loipsic,  1808. 

To  § 109 

Max  Maywald,  Ueber  die  Lehre  von  der  twelfachen  Wahrheit,  Berlin,  1871. 

Hugo  Delfl,  Dante  Alighieri,  Loipsic,  1869  (seeks  to  point  out  relations  to  Platonism  and  mysticism  in 
Dante) ; J.  A.  Scartazzini,  Dante  Al.,  seine  Zeit,  a.  Leben  u.  s.  Werke,  Berlin,  1809. 

Writers  on  Bossarion  are : Al.  Bandinl  (Rome,  1777),  Hacke  (Haarlem,  1810),  and  0.  Baggi  (Rome,  1811); 
of.  also  Boissonade,  Anecd.  gr.  V.,  p.  454,  seq. 

Of  Renchlin,  L.  Geiger  has  recently  written  (Loipsic,  1871). 

Jolt.  Valilen,  Loremo  Valla  (an  address  delivered  in  1861),  2d  reprint  Berlin,  1870.  On  Valla’s  Dtalec- 
tlccc  Dlsputattones,  see  PrantI,  Gesch.  a.  Logik,  IV.,  Leips.,  1870,  pp.  161-107. 

W.Schmitz,  Petrus  Ramus  ala  Schuimann,  iaihaN.Jahrb.f.  PhiioX.  u.  vol.  98, 1808,  pp.B67-S71; 
Benjamin  Chagnard,  Ramus  et  ses  opinions  rellgieuses,  Strasburg,  1809. 

Montaigne,  Esaata.  Texts  original  de  1580,  avec  lea  variantea  dea  (ditlons  de  1582  et  1BS7,  publ.  par  R. 
Deseimeris  et  K.  Darkhausen,  Vol.  L,  Bordeaux,  1870 ; A.  Leveau,  Etude  sur  les  Eaaals  de  Montaigne, 
Paris,  1870. 

A new  work  on  the  history  of  modem  skepticism  is  the  following : H.  Was,  Geschiedenls  von  het  Scepti- 
ctsme  der  seventiende  eeuio  in  de  vornamste  Europeesche  Staaten,  Vol.  I.  (on  the  History  of  Skepticism  in 
England),  Utrecht  1870. 

Gennadius"  Kara  tS>v  anopiuv  in  ’AptoroTeAei  has  been  edited  by  M.  Minns,  Paris,  1858. 

The  De  Re  diaieettea,  by  George  of  Trebizond,  woo  printed  at  Lyons  in  1559.  While  reproducing  tho 
Aristotelian  school-tradition,  it  gives  evidence  also  of  the  influence  of  Cicero. 

The  following  paragraph  is  to  be  added,  p.  8,  line  13  from  below : 

“ Leonardos  Aretinus  (L.  Bruni  of  Arezzo,  died  1444)  first  laid  in  the  years  1397 
and  1398,  at  Florenee,  Rome,  and  Venice,  the  foundations  of  a permanent  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  He  translated  some  of  Aristotle’s  worlcs,  in  particq.- 
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lar  the  Nicomacliean  Ethics  and  the  PoUtica  (the  latter,  according  to  Oncken’s  conjec- 
ture— Die  Staatslehre  des  Arist.,  Leips.,  1870,  p.  79 — from  a manuscript  brought  by 
Francesco  Filelfo  in  1439  from  Constantinople),  into  Latin,  and  these  translations  took 
the  place  of  the  grossly  literal,  tasteless,  and  unintelligent  translations,  which  Mocr- 
becke,  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  made.  In  his  De  Disputatioimm  usit 
(cd.  by  Feuerlin,  Nuremberg,  1784)  he  combats  the  scholastic  barbUrism,  and  recom- 
mends, in  addition  to  Aristotle  (the  text  of  whose  works  he  regards  as  greatly  cor- 
rupted), in  particular  VaiTO  and  Cicero.  Of  like  lumd  with  him  was  iEneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini  (Pope  Pius  II.,  died  1404;  of  him  Georg  Voigt  has  written,  Berlin, 
185G-G3).” 


To  § 110 

J.  H.  Stuss,  De  Luthero  philosopho  eclectico,  Gotha,  1730 ; Luther's  Philos,  von  Theophilos,  Hannover, 
1670. 

On  Melanchthon  see  Buhlo,  Gesch.  d.  n.  Philos,,  II.  2,  Gott.,  1801,  p.  478  seq. ; Arthur  Richter,  l/.'s  Ver- 
dlenste  tim  denphtlcs.  Unlerrlcht,  Leipsic,  1870. 


To  § 111 

Ct.  Itartini,  Das  EospilaX  Cues  und  dessen  Stlfter,  Treves,  1S41.  F.  A.  Scharpfl,  Der  Cardinal  und 
Bischof  Nicolaus  von  Cusa  als  Bejormalor  in  Kirche,  Reich  u.  PhUos.  des  15.  Jahrh.,  Tubingen,  1871. 

il.  B.  Lessing,  Paracelsus,  sein  Leben  und  Denken,  Berlin,  1839;  Emil  Sohmeisser,  Die  Medicln  des 
Paracelsus  im  ZusammenJumg  mil  seiner  Philos,  dargestelU  (Inaug.  Dissert.),  Berlin,  1809. 

The  following  authors,  among  others,  treat  of  Galileo : Max  Farchappe,  Galilee,  Paris,  1800 ; Emil  IVolil- 
will,  Der  Inguisilionsprocess  des  G.  G.,  Berlin,  1870.  [Sir  D.  Brewster,  Martyrs  of  Science,  4th  ed..  Lend., 
1859.  Articles  in  Catholic  iVorUl,  Vol.  8,  N.  York,  1809,  pp.  321-339,  433-453 ; Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  1805 ; Rev. 
d.  deux  Mondes,  1804  ; Abb6  Castelnau,  Vie  de  G.  Paris,1870.— Tr.] 

J.  Tonlan,  Etude  sur  Lucillo  Vaniul  condamne  et  exicuU  it  Toulouse  le  9 Fivrier  1019  coinme  coupable 
(latheisme,  Strasbnrg,  1809. 

Additional  references  on  Jacob  Boehmo  ore  the  following ; Abr.  Calov,  Antl-Duhmius,  Wittenberg,  1084 ; 
Erasmus  Francisci,  Gegenstrahl  der  Morgenrbthe,  Nuremberg,  1085;  Franz  von  Baader,  Vorlesungen  Uber 
D.'s  Theologumena  und  Philosopheme,  in  Bander’s  Complcto  Works,  Vol.^lII.,  pp.  357-430;  Vorl.  u.  Erldut. 
uber  J.  B.'s  Lehre,  ed.  by  Hamberger,  ibid.,  Vol.  XIII. ; Moritz  Corrlcre,  Die  philos.  Weltamchauung  der 
ReformationsseU,  pp.  007-725 ; Adolf  von  Harless,  J.  B.  u.  die  Alchymisten,  nebst  elnem  Anhang  Uber  J.  O. 
GichteVs  Leben  und  Irrthumer,  Berlin,  1870. 

Franz  von  Baader  treats  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  12th  vol.  of  his  Complete  Works,  ed.  by  von  Ostcn-Sackcn, 
Leipsic,  1800. 

The  II  Principe  of  Macchiavclli  has  been  newly  translated  and  annotated  by  Alfred  Eberhard  (Berlin, 
1808),  and  also  in  the  Ulst.-pol.  Blbl.  (Berlin,  1870),  by  W.  W.  Grilznmoher  (together  with  a translation,  by 
L.  B.  Forster,  of  Frederick  the  Great's  Anti-Mocohiavelli,  together  with  two  minor  political  essays  by 
Frederick).  Cf.  further  Karl  Twesten,  Macchlavelli,  in  the  third  scries  of  the  Sammlung  gemeinverst.  \ ortr 
u.  Abhandl.,  Berlin,  1808,  and  the  work  on  M.  by  C.  Giambolll,  Turin,  1809. 

On  Thomas  More,  see  W.  Jos.  Walter,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  London,  1839  (French  transl.,  6th  al.. 
Tours,  1808).  [Translation  of  Erasmus’  letter  to  Ulrio  Hutten  on  Sir  Th.  M.,  in  North  Am.  Rev.,  8,  ISIS, 
pp.  181-191 ; articles  in  Westm.  Rev.,  11,  1829,  pp.  193-211  (on  Southey’s  Sir  Th.  M.),  N.  Brit.  Rev.,  30,  1869 
(on  More  and  the  Reformation),  Am.  Ch.  Rev.,  21,  N.  York,  1809,  pp.  1-34,  208-299,  Dubl.  Lniv.  Mag.,  1807, 
pp.  00.3-021,  Catholic  World,  V.,  p.  033  seq.  (New  York).  Lite  of  More,  by  Sir  James  Mackuitosli,  m Mackin- 
tosh’s J/l«ce«flneous  Works. — T/'.]  , , - ™ , , 

C.  Brocrc,  Eugo  Grotlus'  Rllckkehr  s.  kalholischen  Glauben  (tr  rr.si  from  Uic  Dutch  by  L.  Clarus ; ed.  by 

F.  X.  Schulte),  Treves,  1871. 

To  § 113 

Penstesde  Bacon,  Kepler,  Newton  et  Euler  sur  la  relig.  et  la  morale,  recueW.ies  par  Em^,  To^ 
1870  • J.  11.  V.  KinOimann,  Bacon's  Leben  und  Schriften,  in  the  Philos.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  32,  Berlin,  1870, 
pn.  1-2G;’  P..Stapfcr,  QtuiUs  sapfeiUlOi  antiqucB  laxuUitoi\  qiuUis  interpres  Fr.  B,  exsUterU  (Thesi^,  Puns, 
1870.  [A  E.  Finch,  On  the  Inductive  Philos.,  including  a Parallel  between  Lord  Bacon  and 
PhllosopherpimaddicsB),  Loud.,  1872;  Ma.v  MUllcr,  The  Philos,  of  Bacon,  in  Chips  from  a Germ.  Mmkslwp. 
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Vol  III. ; Bnron  Liebls,  Bacon  as  a Natural  Philosopher,  in  Jfacmillaii's  Kaga-Mie,  VIII.,  1803,  pp.  337-319 
and  SJoT-^OT ' Sir  James  Mackintosh,  The  Philos.  Qenlus  of  B.  and  Locke,  in  his  Jfisce/i.  Works ; E.  Everett, 
Character  of  Bacon,  in  North  Am.  liev.,  10, 1833,  pp.  300-337;  A.  R.  Bledsoe,  Bacon  and  his  Philos.,  in 
Meth.  Qil  Beo.,  39,  N.  York,  1817,  pp.  33-53 ; articles  in  New  Englander,  New  Haven,  1853,  X.,  pp.  33;3-371, 
and  Chr.  Excnnlner,  New  York,  1803,  71,  pp.  137-183.— 77’.] 


“ Bacon  was  filled  with  real  love  for  soience  ; but  the  power  of  political  ambition  and 
the  love  of  ostentation  in  him  were  still  greater.  His  character  was  not  a great  and 
pure  one ; still  the  charges  against  him  have  often  been  exaggerated.  It  was  his  official 
duty,  as  the  attorney  of  the  Crown,  to  bring  the  accusation  against  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
his  previous  patron,  after  that- the  latter  had  entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with 
lfiiig  James  of  Scotland  against  Elizabeth.  Bacon’s  course  in  accepting  gifts,  as  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  from  the  parties  to  actions,  and,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  from  applicants  for 
patents  and  licenses,  cannot  be  justified.  In  his  written  answer  to  the  bill  of  indictment 
presented  to  him  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  April,  1C21,  Bacon  confessed  himself  guilty 
on  all  of  the  twenty-eight  points  mentioned,  affirming,  however,  that  he  only  received 
the  gifts  after  the  cases  had  been  decided  (and  this  appears  to  have  been  altogether  true), 
and  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  through  the  expectation  of  them  into  giving 
a partisan  judgment  (a  statement  the  truth  of  which  may  be  doubted).  The  reception 
of  such  gifts  was  so  common  in  Bacon’s  time,  that  his  individual  guilt  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  as  palliated,  though  not  wholly  removed,  by  the  prevalent  abuse ; for  a just 
moral  judgment  takes  into  consideration  not  only  the  absolute  rule  of  right,  but  also 
the  average  conduct  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  accused.”  (Addition  to  p.  30,  account 
of  Bacon’s  life. ) 

To  §114:— 

Descartes,  Lettres  laid.  prScedSes  (tune  introd.  par  E.  de  Bade,  Paris,  1008.  All  of  the  philos.  writings 
of  Dascartes  (Dlscours,  iUdltatlons,  Princip.  Philos.,  and  Passlones  Anlmtc)  have  been  translated  [into 
German]  and  accompanied  with  commentaries,  in  the  Philos.  Bibllothek,  Berlin,  1870.— J.  MiUet,  Descartes, 
son  hist,  depute  1037,  saphil.,  son  r6ie  dans  le  moueement  ginlral  de  tesprit  humain,  Paris,  1870 ; W.  Ernst, 
Descartes,  sein  Leien  und  Denken,  Sktzze,  Lcipa  (Bohemia),  1809 ; P.  Knoodt,  De  Cartesti  sententia  : coglto 
ergo  sum  (Dissert.),  Breslau,  1815 ; P.  Volkmcr,  Das  Verhilltniss  von  Qelst  und  Korper  im  Menschen,  nach 
Carteslus,  Breslau,  1809;  E.  Buss,  Montesquieu  und  Cartesius,  in  the  Philos.  MoncUsh.,  TV.  1,  Berlin,  1809, 
pp.  1-38 ; Bertrand  de  St.  Germain,  Desc.  consider^  comme  physiologiste  et  comme  mldecin,  Paris,  1870 ; 
Ludovlc  Carran,  Expos,  crit.  de  la  theorie  des  passions  dans  Desc.,  Malebranche  et  Spinoza  (Thesis),  Stras- 
burg,  1870.  [A  translation  of  The  Meditations  of  Descartes,  by  Wm.  R.  Walker,  was  published  in  the  four 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Specul.  Philos.,  Vol.  IV.,  St.  Louis,  1870.  Discourse  on  the  Mettuxl  of  rigidly 
conducting  the  Beason  and  seeking  truth  in  the  Sciences,  transl.  fr.  the  French,  Edinburgh,  1850.  Articles 
on  Descartes  in  the  North  Am.  Bevieio,  50, 1813,  pp.  09-89  (review  of  Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe),  and 
Ed.  Beview  (on  Qeniusand  Writings  ofD.),  95,  1853,  pp.  1-30  (Am.  ed.). — Tr.) 

[E.  Sheldon,  Pierre  Bayle,  in  N.  Am.  Bev.,  Ill,  1870,  pp.  377-403. — TV.] 

Th.  Lorrianx,  Etudes  sur  les  pens&es  de  Pascal,  Strasburg,  1803 ; Thcophil  Wilh.  EcWln,  Bl.  Pascal,  etn 
Zeiige  der  Wahrheit,  Basel,  1870 ; A.  Vinet,  Eludes  sur  Pascal,  Paris,  1818,  3d  ed.,  1850 ; C.  P.  Schwartz, 
Pascals  Oedanken,  Fragments  und  Brlefe,  3d  ed.,  Leips.,  1805.  [Various  translations  of  works  of  Pascal 
have  been  made  into  English.  An  account  of  these,  as  well  as  further  literary  references  on  the  works  of 
Pascal,  will  bo  found  in  the  following  publications : The  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal.  A new  Trans- 
lation ; wilh  Ilistorical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Bev.  Thomas  McCrte.  Preceded  by  a Life  of  Pascal 
(reprint  of  an  article  in  the  second  number  of  the  North  British  Review,  entitled  Pascals  Life,  Writings,  and 
Discoveries),  a Critical  Essay  (translated  from  Villemain),  and  a Bibliographical  Notice.  Edited  by  0.  W. 
Wiglu,  A.M.,  New  York,  1800 ; The  Thoughts,  Letters,  and  Opuscules  of  Bl.  Pascal,  translated  from  the 
French  [mth  the  exception  of  the  I-ellers,  translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth]  by  O.  W,  Wight,  A.AI.  ; ■ with 
Introductory  Notices,  and  Notes  from  all  the  Commetdators,  New  York,  1801.— TV.] 

[Malebranche,  an  Exam,  of  his  Opinion  of  Qod,  by  John  Locke,  in  his  Philos.  Work’s,  ed.  by  St.  John, 
Vol.  II.,  Lond.,  1851,  pp.  411-158.  Blampignon  on  M.,  Paris,  1801;  also.  Annates  de  PhU,  Chrit.,  1859; 
Monthly  Bel.  Mag.,  Boston,  1850.— TV.] 
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To  the  Becond  note  on  p.  50  Prof.  Uebenveg  adds,  in  the  thii-d  edition,  the  following : 
— “ The  proof  of  God’s  existence  can  be  found  in  the  idea  of  God,  as  such,  only  when 
this  idea  in  us  is  identified  wth  his  existence  ; for  that  the  idea  of  God,  when  thought 
by  us,  is  thereby  in  us  or  has  existence,  is  of  course  undeniable  and  obvious  enough ; 
but  Descartes  does  not  so  identify  idea  and  being ; he  understands  by  God,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  the  object  (fins)  wMch  we  think  in  our  idea  of  God,  but  not  this  idea 
itself." 


To  § 115 

The  most  complete  and  exact  account  of  the  variona  editions  of  Spinoza’s  works  and  of  works  on  Spinoza 
is  given  by  Ant.  van  der  Linde,  in  Benedlctus  Spliiozct^  UtbUogvQjle,  s’Gravenhage,  1871.  Spinoza's  Sdmmt- 
lic/ie  ^Yerke,  transl.  by  v.  Kirchmanu  and  Schaarschmidt,  Berlin,  1872 ; Paul  Janet,  Spinoza  et  le  Spinozlame 
oTaprea  lea  travaux  Tecena,  in  the  Jievue  dea  deux  niondea^  Paris,  1SC7.  Among  the  early  opponents  of 
Spinoza's  doctrine  may  be  mentioned  Eappolt,  of  Jena  ( Oratlo  contra  naturaliataa),  von  Blyenbnrg  (De  vertt, 
relig.  chriailance,  Amst.,  1074),  and  Musaus  (Tract.  theol.-polU.  ad  verltatla  lumen  examinalua,  Jena,  1071). 
Lambert,  the  Cartesian,  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Tract,  theol.-pol.  and  the  Ethica,  De  cultu  naturalt  et 
origine  moralitatia^  Itotterdam,  1080.  Joh.  Begins  (Carteaiua  verua  Spinoziami  crcAtZecZws,  Leeuwarden, 
1713),  and  V.  C.  Pappo  (Spinoziamua  detectua,  Weimar,  1721),  combated,  together  with  Spiuozism,  Caite- 
sianism,  as  the  source  of  the  former. — Jos.  Bayer,  Goethe'a  Verhiiltniaa  zu  relig.  Fragen,  Prague,  1809. — Victor 
Cousin,  Dea  rapporta  du  carlcaianiame  et  du  apinozlame,  in  Fragmenta  de  philoa.  carteaienne,  Paris,  1852. 
Sal.  Ilnbin,  Spin,  untt  Malmonidea,  Vienna,  1808. — Wilhelm  Liebrich,  Examen  crit.  du  tralie  th.-pol.  de  Sp., 
Strasb.,  1809.— Is.  Misses,  Sp.  u.  d.  Kabbala,  in  the  Zeltachr.  f.  ex.  Pfiilua.,  VIII.,  1809,  pp.  359-307. 
(According  to  Misses,  the  point  of  departure  and  of  support  for  Spinoza's  doctrine  was  found  by  him  in  the 
cabalistic  denomination  of  God  as  the  Infinite,  En-Soph^  a denomination  unknown  to  Maimonldes  and  other 
Jewish  philosophers,  and  leading  directly  to  pantheism ; God  is  considered  by  cabalists,  as  by  Spinoza,  ns  tte 
immanent  cause  and  essence  of  all  things,  and  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  God  is  compared  to  the  relation 
of  the  folds  of  a garment  to  the  garment  itself,  and  is  hence  conceived  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
Spinoza  conceives  the  modes  or  affections  [accidents]  of  God  as  related  to  God ; the  doctrine  of  the  um%  er»al 
animation  of  things,  even  of  stones,  had  been  already  enunciated  by  cabalists,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  a partial 
immortality  of  the  soul ; Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  attributes,  while  indeed  conflicting  with  the  cabalistic  denial  of 
extension  in  God,  finds  nevertheless  a point  of  connection  in  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  infinite  light,  which 
issues  from  the  Infinite  through  the  effect  of  a first  concentration,  which  contains  the  germ  of  that  variety 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  One  as  such,  and  to  which  alone  the  name  Jehovah,  the  ever-working,  is  appro- 
priate ; the  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  a systematic,  logically  correct  consequence,  which  was 
only  not  expressed  in  the  Cabala ; Misses  points  out  the  Neo-Platonio  and  Gnostic  sources  of  tho  Cabala  m 
Zofnat  Paaneach,  Darat.  und  krit.  Beleuchtung  der  jild.  Oeheimlehre,  Cracow,  1^2-03.  Numerous  Neo-Pla- 
tonic ideas  were  reproduced  not  only  by  Ibn  Gebirol,  but  also  by  Ibn  Esra,  the  bibUcal  critic,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  as  such  by  Spinoza.  Still,  these  resemblances  have  probably  only  to  an  extremely  slight  extot  ^y 
genetic  significance.  There  is  scarcely  room  to  donbt  that  the  aoxtree  of  Spinoza's  identifiration  of  extended 
and  thinking  substance  is  to  be  sought  in  Spinoza’s  opposition  to  the  dualistic  psychology  of  Desairt^) 

Mor.  Brasch,  B.  V.  Sp.'a  Syatem  der  PUlloa.  nach  der  Ethik  w.  den  ubrlgen  Tractaten  deaaelben  in  geMt. 
Entw.  darg.  mil  e.  Blogr.  Sp.'a,  Berlin,  1870;  E.  Albert  Fraysse,  Eld^  deDieu^ia  Spltwa^  V^i^O, 

M.  Joel,  Sp.'a  theol.-pol.  Tractat  attf  aeinc  Quellen  geprilft,  Breslau,  1870 ; Ed.  Bo  er,  p n - , ' •> 

in  the  Zeltachrifit  fur  Philoa.,  now  series,  Voh  67, 1870,  pp.  240-277;  E.  Bratushek,  Wor  n ea  „ 

llgen  Attribute  der  Subatanz  bei  Sp.  f in  Philoa.  Monatah.,  VII.,  193-214 ; M.  JoSl,  Zur  Geneala  ^r  ^ 

mu  beaonderer  BerUckalchttgung  d.  kurzen.  Tractata,  "von  Oott,  dem  Uenachen  und  dmen 

Breslau,  1871 ; Heinr.  Kratz,  Sp.  Analcht  iib.  d.  Zweekbegriff  dargeatelU  u.  beurtheilt,  Neuwied,  1871 , B.  a- 

ter,  Ueberd.  VerlMltnlaader  Subatanzzu  ihrenAlU-lbtiten  ind.  Lehre  Sp.  m.  beaond.  Berdckaichtigum  d.  ^- 

faaaungderaelben  belK.  Fiacher,  Erdmann  und  Trendglenburg  (Erlangen  Inaug.  Dissert.),  ' 

S E.  Lowenhordt,  B.  v.  Sp.  in  a.  Verhaltniaa  z.  Philoa.  u.  Faturforachung  d.  neueren  Uit,  Berlin  1872  ( il). 

[Matthew  Arnold,  Spinoza,  In  Eaaayaand  CrUiclama,  pp.  237-262  (Am.  edit.,  Boston,  lOT; 

irticles  on  Spinoza  in  Weatm.  Bevlew,  Vol.  09, 1856,  Journal  of  Paycholog.  Medicine, 

pp.  1-82  (by  D.P.Ramseur,  M.D.,  on  N.  de  Spinoza,  a Biogr.  Study),  Chrlatian 

N.  Y.,  1863,  pp.  813-337.  Joh.  Volkclt,  Panthclamua  und  Indlvidualiamus  im  SyU.  ..p  . , 1 . 

1872.— 7>'.] 

To  the  note  beginning  near  the  bottom  of  page  GG,  Ueberweg  arlds  that  it  does  not 
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appear,  upon  the  principles  of  Spinoza,  why  attributes  arc  not,  as  well  as  modes,  in 
substance. 

To  the  first  note  on  p.  67  the  foUo^ving  is  added : “ The  application  to  God,  as 
to  substance,  of  the  term  ‘ being  ’ (c;w)  is  a misleading  use  of  language,  which  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  concrete  existence,  an  idea  repugnant  to  the  Spinozistic  definition  of 
substance.  Either  God  as  a personal  being,  such  as  the  religious  consciousness  represents 
him,  exists,  or  he  does  not  exist ; but  in  no  case  should  the  term  ‘ God  ’ be  applied  to 
anything  but  a personal  being,  and  least  of  all  to  anything  so  utterly  heterogeneous  to 
personality  as  ‘ substance ; ’ it  would  be  much  more  natural  and  permissible,  if  the 
meaning  of  the  word  were  to  be  changed  at  all,  to  apply  it  pantheistically  to  something 
ideal,  such  as  truth,  freedom,  moral  perfection.  If  there  exists  a personal  being  as  the 
creator  of  the  world,  with  absolute  power,  ^visdom,  and  goodness,  then  the  doctrine  of 
theism  is  justified.  But  if  no  such  being  exist,  it  is  a duty  of  honesty  either  to  avow 
the  doctrine  of  atheism,  to  admit  the  idea  of  God  only  as  a poetic  invention,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  in  science  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  eternal  order  of  the  world, 
or  else  not  to  treat  of  theological  questions  except  historically.  The  Spinozistic  use 
and  abuse  of  religious  terms  is  misleading  and  odious,  although  it  may  be  explained  and 
excused,  i>artly  in  view  of  the  intolerance  of  Spinoza’s  times,  which  treated  atheism  as 
a ‘ crime  ’ and  protected  dogmas  by  penal  laws,  and  partly  and  chiefly  in  ^dew  of  the 
power  which  custom  and  association  exerted  over  Spinoza  himself.  What  confusions 
of  thought  and  sentiment  arise  from  sueh  misapplication  of  words  is  shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  German  Spinozism  after  the  pitiful  strife  about  Fichte’s  atheism  (e.  g. , in  the 
Interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  accordance  with  the  Hegelian  dialectic, 
accompanied  by  the  singular  assertion,  that  the  momenta  of  this  dialectic  were  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  three  divine  persons,  and  only  formally  different  from  them).” 

The  note  on  page  71  is  enlarged  by  the  following  paragraph  : “ Herder  says,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  Diintzer  and  Herder’s  Aus  Herder's  Nacldasse  (II.,  251-250),  that  it  is 
the  TTpuTov  ij(eC5o5  of  the  opponents  of  Spinoza,  that  they  regard  his  God,  the  great  ena 
entium,  which  is  eternally  operative  in  all  phenomena  and  is  the  cause  of  their  essence, 
as  an  abstract  conception,  such  as  we  form  for  ourselves  ; that,  urges  Herder,  is  not 
Spinoza’s  view  of  God,  whom  he  conceives  rather  as  the  most  real  and  most  active  of 
all  beings,  the  Ens,  who  says  to  himself  : I am  that  I am,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  my 
manifestation  shall  be  that  I shall  be.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  substanee  is,  accord- 
ing to  intention  of  Spinoza,  not  merely  a subjective  abstraction;  but  this  is  what 
it  nevertheless  really  is ; by  hypostatizing  this  abstraction  Spinoza  does  not  arrive  really 
at  the  knowledge  of  a real  divine  being  (any  more  than  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  their 
hypostatizing  of  abstractions,  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  really  existing  gods).  The 
being  which  is  in  all  concrete  existence,  the  thought  which  is  in  all  thoughts,  the  exten- 
sion which  is  in  aU  bodies,  do  not  constitute  an  Ens,  which  can  speak  to  itself,  be 
conscious  of  its  immutability,  and  become  the  object  of  reverence  and  of  intellectual 
love.” 

To  § 116 


Geo.  V.  Benoit,  DaraUtllung  der  Zockescheii  Erkenntntsslehre,  tergltchen  mil  der  Leibnitz' scJten  Kritlk 
derselben  (Prize  Essay),  Berne,  1809;  Friedr.  Herbst,  Locke  und  Kant,  Stettin,  1809;  Max.  Kissel,  Ke  rations 
qucB  Lockil  Inter  et  Kanlit  placUa  intercedal,  Ilostock,  1809;  T.  Ziemba,  Locke  u.  s.  Werke  nach  den  far 
die  Philos,  interesaantesten  Momenten  (Dissert.),  Lemberg,  1870.  [Francis  Bowen,  Locke  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  in  B.’s  Critical  Kssags,  Boston,  18  i3,  pp.  1-12;  R.  Vaughan,  Locke  and  his  Critics,  in  V.’s 
Essaysinllist.,  Philos.,  and  Theol.,  Voi.  II.,  Lond.,  1849,  pp.  59-120;  D.  Stewart,  on  Locke's  Account  of  the 
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Sources  of  Ilurmn  Knowledge,  In  Stewart’s  Tl'oris,  V.,  Eilinb.,  1855,  pp.  120-1C7,  and  on  L.'s  Induernce  on 
the  Si/st,  of  Philos,  prevailing  in  France  in  the  \8ih  century,  ib.,  pp.  120-157.  Articlas  on  Locke  in  North 
Am.  Pev.,  29,  1829,  pp.  07-123  (///««.  of  Intellect.  Philos.),  Ed.  Pec.,  60,  1829,  pp.  1-31,  N.  Dr.  llev.,  12,  1849 
(on  Locke  and  Sydenham),  Ed.  Pev.,  99,  1854  (L.'s  Character  and  Philos.),  Am.  Journal  of  Education,  0, 
1859,  pp.  209-222  (translated  from  the  Gorman  of  Karl  von  Ilaumor),  Sat.  Pev.,  23,  1807,  pp.  73-75  ( Locke  as 
a Moralist).  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  On  the  Philos.  Genius  of  Lord  Dacon  ami  Mr,  Locke,  in  M.'s  Miscel- 
laneous iVorks.—Tr.\ 

On  Berkeley’s  doctrine  compare  articles  in  various  periodicals,  by  T.  Colljms  Simon,  in  particular 
Berkeley's  Doctrine  on  the  Nature  of  Matter,  in  the  Journal  of  Specul.  Philos.,  III.,  4,  St.  Louis,  1809, 
pp.  330-344;  Is  Thought  the  Thltikerf  ibid.,  pp.  375-370;  Ucbcrwc",  Sendschreiben  an  Simon,  in  the 
Zeltschr.  f.  Philos.,  1809;  Simon’s  answer  to  the  preceding,  ibid.,  1870;  U.'s  brief  rejoinder,  ibid.,  1871; 
R.  Hoppe  and  II.  Ulrici  on  tho  same  subject,  ibid.,  1871 ; F.  Frederichs,  Ueber  B.'s  Idealismus  (Progr.), 
Berlin,  1870,  and  Der  phUnometiale  Idealismus  B.'s  u.  Kants  (Progr.),  ibid.,  1871 ; Charles  R.  Toape, 
Berkeleian  Philosophy  (Dissert.),  Gottingen,  1871.  [T.  H.  Green,  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D. 

(Fraser’s  edit.),  in  The  Academy,  Vol.  III.,  No.  40,  1872,  pp.  27,  28;  C.  S.  P(iorce),  on  the  same,  in  North 
Am.  Pev.,  1871. — F.  Bowen,  Berkeley  and  his  Philos.,  in  Grit.  Essays,  Boston,  1842,  pp.  204-309  ; D.  Stewart, 
On  the  Idealism  of  B.  in  S.’s  Wtrrks,  V.,  Edinb.,  1855,  pp.  87-113;  Dr.  McCosh,  in  Presb.  Qu.  Jan. 
1873.— !>■.] 

On  Newton:  E.  F.  Apclt,  Die  Epochen  der  Gesch.  der  MensctJielt,  Jena,  1845;  J.  Durdik,  Leibnitz  u. 
Newton,  Halle,  1809;  C.  Neumann,  Ueber  die  Princtplen  der  Galilel-Newton'schen  Theorte,  Lcips.,  1870. 

On  Shaftesbury:  Chr.  A Thilo,  Die  englischen  Morallsten,  in  the  Zeltschr.  f.  exacts  Philos.,  Vol.  9,  No. 

з.  1871.  [G.  Spicker,  Die  Philos,  des  Shaftesbury,  nebst  Kritik  ilber  das  Yerhaltniss  derPeligion  zur  Philos. 

и.  d.  Philos,  zur  Wlssensclutft,  Freiburg  in  B.,  1872 ; Dr.  McCosh  in  Br.  and  For . Ev.  Pev.,  1804.  Tr.) 

R.  Zimmermonn,  S.  Clarke's  Leben  und  Lehre,  Vienna,  1870  (from  tho  memoirs  of  the  Imi>erial  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  phll.-hist.  class,  Vol.  19,  pp.  249-330) ; cf.  further,  on  Clarke  and  on  A.  Smith,  ThUo,  in  the  article 
cited  above. 

Ueberweg,  in  the  third  edition,  alludes  to  Locke’s  doctrine  of  beat  as  a mode  of 
motion.  To  the  note  on  “ secondary  qualities”  (above,  pp.  85  and  86)  he  adds  : “ The 
expression  can  be  interpreted  in  a sense  which  would  involve  nothing  erroneous ; namely , 
by  regarding  it  as  a shorter  expression  for  ‘ attributes  in  a secondary  sense,’  and  by 
using  the  expression  ‘ attributes  in  the  primary  sense’  to  denote  what  belongs  to  things 
in  themselves,  and  the  expression  ‘ attributes  in  the  secondary  sense  ’ (however  unna- 
turally) to  denote  what  is  excited  in  us  by  things.  The  distinction  runs  back  to  Aristotle 
iDe  Anima,  III.,  1) ; but  Aristotle  does  not  teach  that  the  quahties,  which  Locke  terms 
secondary,  are  merely  subjective ; Locke’s  predecessors  in  this  distinction  were  Demo- 
critus and  Descartes.  The  distinction  must  be  maintained,  as  against  the  counter-argu- 
ments of  Berkeley,  Ilume,  and  Kant.” 


To  §117:— 

R.  Zimmermann,  Ulbnltz's  Monadologie,  Vienna,  1847;  Ludwig  Grotc,  Leibn.  u.  s.  Zeit,  Ilanover, 
I860’  C.  H.  Plath,  L.'s  Missionsgedanken,  Berlin,  18C9;  Edmund  Pfleiderer,  G.  II.  -eibn.  a s 
Staatsmann  und  Blldungstrllger,  Leipsio,  1870  (69)  ; Leibnitz  als  Verf.  von  zwof  anonyimn  mcist  deutsdt- 
;“a  Flugschriftetltachgewiesen,  ib.,  1870 ; Ad.  Brennecke,  Z.’»  Beweise  f hr  das 
Philos  Monatsh.,  V.,  1870,  pp.  42-63.  [Articles  on  Lelbnlrt  in  Edinb.  Peview,  Vol.  84,  1846,  A -B'"- 
5 1846  Am.  OVhig)  Pevimo,  9,  N.  York,  1849  (transl.  from  French  of  Maine  de  Biriui ; two  artaclcs), 
Si,  VOL  2, 1&  Aor7A’A;.Aeu7em,  108,  1869,  PP’ 

31  1861  pp.  386-411  (by  Ch.  de  Rfimusat,  Ze/hJt.  e<  AossweO,  Vol.  30,  new  senes,  1866,  pp.  ( y 

t^'l  etmel  Japrls  de  npuv.  doc.),  and  VoL  92,  1871,  pp.  827-307  (Cb.  Aubertin,  La  philos.  de  L et 
la  scUncecontemporalne).  A.  C.  Fraser,  The  Hfe  and  Philos,  of  Leibnitz,  in  F.’s  Essays  in  Philosophy, 

Edinburgb,  1860,  pp.  3-66. — Tr.) 

F.  W.  Kluge,  Christian  von  Wolff,  der  Phllosoph,  Breslau,  1831. 

H Weissenbom,  Xefte'wi'ese/ireliiniff  des  117  non  TkcAirn/ians,  Eisenach,  I860. 

Mo^Mid^lssohn  Cf.  Arnold  Bodek,  in  his  edition  of  M.’s  i’Addon  and  Jeimsalem,  in  the  IB^  der 
dcutsch.  Nat.-Lltt.  des  18.  und  19.  Jahrh.,  Leips.,  1809,  and  also  Adler,  Die  T ersohnung  von  Gott,  Leliglon 

mill  ^fi>rnichenthuiii  (lurch  M.  Berl.,  1871.  ,»  t r ^ 

C.  Hcblcr,  Lesslng-Stuilicu,  Berno,  18W;  mi03s  Anfsatze,  Lcips.,  1500,  p,  70  scq.;  L.  Crousl6,  Lessing 
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« le  goat  frmirai.1  en  AUemagne,  rari.-,  1SC3  ; Dletech,  C'eber  Lemlng  aU  Pnitolog,  m the  Transactions  of 
the  22d  Reunion  of  PhUologers,  Lelps.,  18G1 ; Kuno  Fischer,  L.'s  Natium  der  Welse,  Stuttga^,  IWl ; D.  F. 
Strauss,  L.'s  Nathan  der  Welse,  Bcriln,  1804.  [F.  Tiffany,  Lessing,  in  tho  Christ.  Exam  &1,  N-  1807, 
pp  ifil-iso.— rr.]  Victor  ChcrbuUez,  Lessing^  in  the  lietue  dea  deux  mondeSy  Vol.  73, 1868,  pp.  78-l.il  ana 
981-1021 ; EJ.  Zeiicr,  Lessing  als  Theolog,  in  von  Sybcl’s  Jllst.  Zeltschrlft,  XII.,  1870,  pp.  313-383.  (Zeller 
shows  tho  fut'lity  of  tho  attempt  “ to  prove  that  Lessing  was  an  apologist  for  Bupcrnaturalism,”  and  points 
out  tho  common  basis  of  Lcsshig's  view  of  religion  and  of  the  view  of  contemporary  “ onUghteners,”  notwith- 
standing Lessing’s  decided  criticism  of  the  superficiality  of  tho  latter,  and  especially  of  them  unhistorical, 
exclusively  polemical  judgment  of  orthodo.xy ; but  ho  also  demonstrates  tlmt  Lessing,  like  Leibnitz,  only 
agreed  with  Spinozism  in  certain  aspects  of  doctrine,  but  was  not  a Spinozist.  “ lie  who  secs  in  the  whole 
histoiy  of  humanity  a divine,  miiversal  plan,  ho  who  regards  all  things  as  tending  toward  tho  end  of  tho  per. 
footing  of  beings,  ho  who  defends  the  right  of  indivlduaUty  and  of  individual  development  as  earnestly,  and 
who  doubts  as  little  in  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  individual,  os  Lessing — ho  may  have  learned  never  so 
much  from  Spinoza,  yet  ho  cannot  bo  termed  a Spinozist”)  Fontanes,  Elude  sur  Lessing,  Paris,  1872. 


“ The  ‘eternal  truths’  have,  according  to  Leibnitz,  their  origin  in  the  divine  under- 
standing, uninfluenced  by  the  divine  tvill.  The  divine  mind  is  the  source  of  the  possi- 
bility of  things,  while  the  divine  will  is  the  cause  of  their  reality.  Thus  all  truth  must 
by  its  nature  be  rational  truth”  (to  p.  113). 

To  the  paragraph  on  G.  Battista  Vico,  Ueberweg  adds  : “Vico  may  be  regarded  as 
the  foimder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  the  psychology  of  races  or  nations. 
His  purpose,  as  he  himself  affirms,  is  to  consider  God  not  only  in  his  relation  to  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  human  spirit  as  manifested  in  the  lives  of  nations.  He  com- 
bats Cartesianism  as  being  hostile  to  the  historical  method.  His  philosophy  of  history, 
however,  only  distinguishes  periods  of  development  in  the  life  of  single  nations,  and  docs 
not  rest  on  the  idea  of  a gradual  progress  of  the  human  race.”  [Cinque  orazioni  inedito 
di  Gian  Battista  Yico,  publicate  da  un  codice  Ms.  della  bibliotheca  nazionale  per  cura  del 
bibliothecario  Antonio  Oalasso.  Con  un  discarso  preliminare.  Naples,  18G9.  Cf.  article 
by  von  Ileichlin-Meldegg,  in  the  Heidelberger  Jahrbucher,  Dec.,  1871. — TV'.] 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  M.  Mendelssohn’s  Jerusalem  : “ The  state, 
which  has  the  right  to  compel  actions,  cannot  justly  attempt  to  constrain  its  citizens 
to  unanimity  in  thought  and  sentiment ; it  should,  however,  seek  by  wise  provisions 
to  produce  those  sentiments  from  which  good  actions  spring  ; the  religious  communion, 
which  desires  the  existence  of  certain  sentiments  or  a certain  character,  should  not  as 
such,  cither  directly  or  by  the  arm  of  civil  power,  seek  to  exercise  constraint  over  its 
members  ; religious  differences  should  not  prejudice  civil  equality;  the  true  ideal  is  not 
unity,  but  freedom  of  belief.” 

To  the  paragraph  ending  on  p.  120  is  added : “ Joh.  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  (1745-1827), 
the  reformer  of  the  system  of  popular  schools,  developed  theoretically  and  practically, 
in  a profoimd  manner  and  noble  spirit,  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  giving  to  tho 
methods  of  training  and  teaching  a more  natural  form.  His  principle  was : ‘ the 
organism  of  human  nature  is  in  its  nature  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  guide 
nature  universally  in  the  development  of  her  organic  products.’  Pestalozzi  founds  all 
knowledge  on  perception,  and  demands  that,  by  a progress  as  uninterrupted  as  possible, 
and  with  a constant  incitement  of  the  pupfl.  to  spontaneous  activity,  the  learner  be 
made  to  advance  from  what  has  been  already  acquired  by  him  to  higher  results,  these 
results  being  arrived  at  as  consequences  following  from  what  was  previously  established. 
(Pestalozzi’s  works  were  published  at  Tubingen  and  Stuttgard,  1819-2G,  and  cd.  by  L. 
W.  Seyllarth,  Brandenburg,  18G9  seq.)” 


To  § 118 

[G.  Dunoiresterre,  Voltaire  ct  la  eociiti  frangaise  au  XVIilme  sitete;  Voltaire  et  FrtdMc,  Paris, 
1870.  Morley's  Voltaire,  LonO.,  1872.— 7’r.j 
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K.  Schneider,  Hotisseau  und  Festalo;:!,  der  IdeaUsmiis  avf  deulachem  nnd  franzos.  Soden,  2 lectures, 
Bromberg,  1860;  Alb.  Christensen,  Studien  ilberJ.  J.  Jlotisseau,  Flensburg,  18C9;  Ferd.  Werry,  J.  J.  K.'s 
EiTiflusa  avf  die  huh,  Schulen  Deulechlands  (Progr.),  JlUhlhausen  on  the  Ruhr,  1869;  Thcod.  Vogt,  E.'a 
Leben,  from  the  Reports  of  the  Imp.  Acad.,  Vienna,  1870 ; L.  Moreau,  J.  J.  U.  el  le  aUcle  philoaophlgve, 
Paris,  1870. 

F.  R6thor6,  Condillac  ou  rempirtame  el  le  rattonallame,  Paris,  1861 ; Ed.  Johnson,  on  Condillac  in  con- 
nection with  his  transl.  of  the  7’raiU  dea  aenaatlona,  in  the  1‘hiloa.  Blbl.,  Berlin,  1870. 

On  Condorcct,  cf.  Jolm  Morley  in  the  FortnlQhthj  Eevietc,  XIII.,  1870,  pp.  10-40, 129-161. 

To  § 119 

New  edition  of  Hume’s  philos.  work-s  Lend.,  1870.  Lars  Albert  Sjiiholm,  Del  hlatoriaca  aammanhangel 
mellan  Sume'a  Skeptlciam  och  Kanl'a  Krlltclam,  TJpsalo,  1809;  W.  F.  Schultzo,  Iliime  utul  Kant  ilbcr 
den  Cauaalbegrtff  (Inaug.  Dissert.),  Rostock,  1870.  [Leben  vnd  Fhlloa.  David  Ilvme'a  dargeatellt  von  Dr. 
Fr.  Jbdl  (Prize-Essay),  Halle,  1872.  Articles  on  Hume  in  DlackwoocTa  Mag.,  Vol.  40,  1839  (on  Il.'a  Argu- 
ment  againat  Miraclea),  Few  Englander,  I.,  New  Haven,  1843  (on  IT.,  Voltaire,  and  Dovaaeau),  Chr.  Exa- 
miner, 57,  1864  (by  Pres.  J.  Walker,  on  Ilvme'a  Philoa.  H'ori-s),  Itevue  dea  Devx  Mondea,  VI.,  1856,  pp. 
107-1 11  (Cuoheval-Ciavigny,  D.  IT.,  aa  vie  el  aea  icrlta).  Am.  Freab.  Itev.,  new  series,  I.,  1809,  pp.  514-603 
(by  Rev.  John  Hmit). — D'.] 

To  the  brief  statement  relative  to  Hume’s  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  notion  of  sub- 
stance (above,  p.  134),  Dr.  Ueberweg  adds  in  his  third  edition  the  foUowing  : “Hume 
says : We  have  no  clear  ideas  of  anything  but  perceptions ; a substance  is  something 
quite  different  from  perceptions;  hence  wo  have  no  knowledge  of  a substance. 
Inherence  (‘inhesion’)  in  something  is  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our 
perceptions,  but  in  reality  they  need  no  substrate.  The  question  whether  perceptions 
inhere  in  a material  or  immaterial  substance  cannot  be  answered,  because  it  has  no 
intelligible  sense.” 

To  § 120 

Substantial  contributions  to  the  liistory  of  philosophy  since  Kant,  and  especially  to  the  appreciation  of 
Schelling,  Schleiermachcr,  etc.,  are  made  by  R.  Haym,  Die  romantiache  Schule,  Berlin,  1870.  Cf.  also  the 
works  cited  above,  § 108. 


To  § 121 

Cf  further  on  Kant's  life,  articles  in  the  JV.  Deri.  Monataachrift,  Feb.  and  May,  1806.  [Tlie  Laat  Daya 
of  Kant,  in  Blackwood; a Magazine,  Vol.  21,  1827.  p.  133  seq. ; Dc  Quincoy,  in  his  Biograph.  Eaaaya ; a^cle 
and  literature  in  Keto  Am.  Cyclopcedia;  A.  E.  Kroeger, /laiK,  'mCac  New  Englander,  New  Havon,  April, 
1872.-7V.]  The  principal  works  of  Kant,  reprinted  from  Hartcnstcin’s  second  edition  and 
with  e.vplanatory  and  critical  remarks  by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  have  been  pubUshed  in  the  Fhiloa.  Bibllothek 
Berlin : L.  Heimann,  1868  seq.  [Cf.  C.  Grapenglesscr,  ErkUlrvng  und  T erlheldlgung  von  K.  a Kr.  d.  r.  . 
wider  die  aogenanmen  ErklUrungen  dea  Kcrrn  J.  II.  von  Kirchmann.  f 

Reallamva  in  der  Fhiloaophie.  Jen.a.  1871.-lTr.]  On  Kant  and  S‘';'=<l'="bore  cf.  ™r  Paid 
Swedenborg,  in  the  Journal  dea  Savanta,  May.  1870,  pp.  299-313.  [An  English  tainslation 
gomena  to  any  future  Metaphysic,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Appendice^  iscontamed  in  Vol.  III.  of  EanCa 
Crtllcal  Philosophy  for  English  Readers,  by  J.  P.  Mahally,  A.M.,  London . Longmans,  18...  r.] 


To  §122:— 

Covatn'a  Lectures  on  Kant's  Philosophy,  translated  from  the  French, 

IPrillnga,  by  A.  O.  Henderson,  London,  1870.  C.  Fortlngc  treats  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  in  one  of  his 

PIMoa.  Vortr'dge,  Jena,  1869.-Alfonso  Testa,  Della  Critlca  della  raglon  pura  dl  f 

B.  Spaventa.  Lajlloaojla  dl  Kant,  Turin,  I860.-Thomas  Davies,  On  the  Chi^  Prlnc  in 

Vern  flnaiig  Dissert.),  Gottingen,  1863.-Vinc.  Lilia,  Kant  e Eosmvii,  Turin,  1869.  Klmgberg,  EanCa 

KrimafLelntzianlameniAhad.Afhandl.),  Upsala,  1869;  SjOholm,  Del  hiatoriaka  aammanhangel  mellan 

Hume's  SkefHiclam  och  Kant's  Kriliclsm  (Al..  Afh),  Uiisalo,  1869. 
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G.  S.  A.  McUin,  Encycl.  Worlcrhuch  der  Kanilschen  Phllosophle,  ZilUichau  and  Lcips.,  1797  scq. 
A,  Pctrosi,  JDe  JCantii  caUfforiis,  Ileidelbcrg,  1S45.  L.  Noack,  /.  JPanCs  Ait/efStshunQ  axis  detn  Grabe^ 
seine  Lehre  xtrkundUch  dargeslelU,  Loipsio,  1801,  and  Kant  mU  Oder  ohne  romantischen  Zopft  In  Vol.  2 o£ 
Oppcnhoim’s  Deutsche  Jahrb.fiir  Pol.  u.  Litt.,  1802.  Michelis,  Kant  nor  und  nach  demJahre  1770,  Brauns- 
berg,  1871  (70).  Jos.  Jackel,  De  K.  pkamomeno  et  noumeno  (Dissert.),  Breslau,  1802.  Heinr.  Bach,  Ueber  die 
Beeiehuna  der  K.'sehen  Philos,  eur  frane.  u.  engl.  des  18.  Jahrh.  (Dissert.),  Bonn,  1800.  E.  H.  Theod. 
Stonhammar,  in  an  “ academical  essay,”  treats  o£  the  question  whether  Kant  alleged  the  right  reason  for  the 
universality  and  necessity  of  knowledge,  Upsala,  1800.  [To  the  controversy  between  Trendelenburg  and  Kuno 
Fincher  respecting  Kant’s  doctrine  of  time  and  space,  allusion  has  been  made  above  in  the  account  of  Tren- 
delenburg’s doctrine,  § 134.  The  toUowing  additional  literary  references,  together  with  a paragraph  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispute,  appeared  first  in  the  third  German  edition  of  this  work. — Tr.]  Emil  Amoldt,  Kant's 
transcendentale  IdeallliU  des  Baxtmes  und  der  ZeU,  fdr  Kant  gegen  Trendelenbux-g,  in  the  AUpreuss. 
Monatsschrift,  VII.,  3,  1870,  and  VIII.,  1,  1871 ; Herm.  Cohen,  Zur  CoxUrov.  eicischen  Tx\  u.  F.,  m tho 
Zeltschr.f.  Vulkerpsych.  u.  Sprachw.,  VII.,  pp.,  2-19-290.  Compare  various  reviews  in  the  Philos.  Jfoxiatsh. 
Trendelenburg  denies  that  Kant  has  proven  that  tho  “ a priori,"  the  origin  of  which  is  purely  subjective,  is 
also  purely  subjective  with  regard  to  its  validity,  i.e.,  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  phenomena,  and  not  to  things- 
in-themsclves  or  transcendental  objects ; in  addition  to  tho  possibilities  implied  in  the  expressions  “merely 
objective”  and  “ merely  subjective,”  says  T.,  there  exists  a “ third  possibility,”  viz.,  “at  once  subjectivo 
and  objective”  (objective  in  tho  sense  of  transcendental),  and  Kant’s  omission  to  consider  carefully  this 
“third-possibility”  constitutes  a “gap”  in  his  argumentation,  which  is  fatal  to  the  demonstrativo  force  of 
the  latter.  Trendelenburg’s  own  doctrine  is,  that  space  and  time  arc  products  of  tho  “ motion  ” which  takes 
place  within  and  without  us,  and  that  they  are  equally  subjective  and  objective  (cf.  above,  § 134).  Kuno 
Fischer  seeks  to  demonstrate,  that  Kant  has  tmmished  a direct  proof  of  tho  non-relation  of  siiaco  and  time  to 
things-in-themselves  and  (in  tho  section  on  Antinomies)  an  indirect  one  also.  But  tho  statement  of  tho 
question  needs  to  bo  changed,  -when  it  would  appear  that  the  conception  “a  priori,"  as  understood  by  Kant, 
is  untenable.  By  means  of  philosophical  inferences  from  the  laws  of  physics,  and  in  particular  from  tho  law 
of  gravitation,  tho  ascription,  to  our  conception  of  space,  of  objective  transcendental  validity  may  be  ju-stifled ; 
see  my  oasay  on  Kant’s  Criticism  (cited  above,  p.  159). 

It.  C.  n.  Vogt,  Kant's  Lehre  xtber  Affect  und  Leldenschajt  (Dissert.),  Itostock,  1SC8.  H.  Cohen,  Kant's 
Theorle  der  Erfahrung,  Berlin,  1871.  [C.  S.  Baruch,  Kant  als  Anthropolog,  an  address  delivered  at  tho 
annual  meeting  of  tho  Anthropolog.  Soo.,  Vienna,  1872. — Tr.] 

Aug.  Miillcr,  Die  Grundlagen  der  K.'sehen  Philos,  vom  naturiolss.  Standpunkt  gesehen,  in  tho  AUpreuss. 
itonatsschr.,  VI.,  18G9,  pp.  358-421;  C.  Hcbler,  Kantiana,  in  his  J’A/ios.  Aufsdtse,  Leips.,  1869;  Hodgson, 
Time  and  Space  (an  analysis  of  Kant's  doctrine),  London,  1869 ; G.  Bicdermann,  K.'s  Kr.  d.  r.  V.  u.  d. 
KegeVsehe  Logik  Inihrer  Bed.  f.  d.  Begriffswiss.,  Prague,  1869;  Ernst  Wickenhagen,  Die  Loglk  bei  Kant 
(Dissert.),  Jena,  1869 ; O.  Stilckcl,  Der  Begrlff  der  Idee  bei  Kant  im  Verh.  zu  den  Tdeen  bet  Plato  (Dissert.), 
Rostock,  1869 ; Oscar  Hohenberg,  Ueber  das  Verhdltniss  der  K.'sehen  Ph.  zur  plat.  Ideenlehre  (Rostock 
Dissert.),  Jena,  1869;  A.  T.  R,  Braune,  Der  einheitl.  Grundged.  der  drei  Kritiken  Kants  (Inaug.  Dissert.), 
Rostock,  1869 ; Friedr.  Herbst,  Locke  und  Kant  (Bostocker  Promotlonsschrift),  Stettin,  1869 ; Maxim.  Kissel, 
De  rat.  quee  inter  Lockil  et  Kantii  placita  tntercedat,  Rostock,  1869. 

Rich.  Quiibicker,  Brlt.-philos.  Untersuchungen  (I. ; Kant’s  and  Herbart’s  metaphysical  views  of  tho 
nature  of  the  soul),  Berlin,  1870 ; Rud.  Hippenmeyer,  Ueber  Kants  Krtt.  der  rat.  Psychol.,  in  tho  Zeitschr.  f. 
Ph.,  new  series,  Vol.  56,  1870,  pp.  86-127 ; U.  IVolif,  Die  metapxh.  Grundansch.  Kants,  Ihr  Verh.  zu  den 
Katutnoiss.  und  Hire  philos.  Gegner,  I,eips.,  1870;  F.  R.  E.  Zelle,  De  discr.  inter  Aristotel.  et  K.  loglces 
notionem  intercedente  (Dissert.),  HaUc,  1870  (also  in  German,  Berlin,  1870) ; W.  F.  Schultze,  Kume  u.  Kant 
liber  den  Causalbegrlff  (Inaug.  Diss.),  Rostock,  1870 ; Rud.  Tombo,  Ueber  K.'s  Ei'kenntnisslehre  (Inaug. 
Diss.),  Rostock,  1870. 

E.  V.  Hartmann,  Das  Ding  an  sich  und  seine  Beschaffenheit,  Kantische  Studien  zur  Erkenntnisstheorte 
und  Metaphyslk,  Berlin,  1871.  (Hartmann  demands  a further  advance  in  the  direction  adopted  by  Kant 
himself  of  a more  thorough  critique  and  limitation  of  the  assertions  of  tho  “ Transcendental  Analytic,”  instead 
of  tho  opposite  way,  chosen  by  Kant’s  first  disciples,  which-lcads  ultimately  to  “absolute  Ulnsionism.” 
[Cf.  E.  Fleischl,  Eine  LUcke  in  Kant's  Philos,  u.  Eduard  von  Kartmann,  Vienna,  1872.— T?-.]  Edmund 
Montgomery,  Die  Kantische  Ei'kenntntssl.  wlderlegt  vom  Standpunkt  der  Empirie,  Munich,  1871 ; R.  Zim- 
mermann,  Ueber  Kant's  mathematlsches  Vorurtheil  und  dessen  Folgen,  Vienna,  1871 ; F.  Lengfehlner,  Das 
Prlnctp  der  Phllosophle,  der  Wendepunkt  in  Kant's  Dogmatism,  u.  Krlticlsm.  (Progr.),  Landshut,  1870 ; 
F.  Frcdcriclis,  Der phiXnomenale  Idealismus  Berkeley's  uiul  Kant's,  Berlin,  1871. 

On  Kant’s  physical  philosophy  cf.,  in  addition  to  tho  works  cited  near  the  end  of  § 122,  Renschle,  Kant 
und  die  haturxDtssenschaft,  in  tho  Deutsche  VlerteUahrsschr.,  1868,  pp.  50-102,  and  especially  on  Kant’s 
dynamic  theory  of  matter,  ibid.,  pp.  67-62.  [Further  Engl,  references  on  Kant:  Thos.  -Wirgman,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  K.  Philos.  (Engl,  and  Germ.),  Lond.,  1832 ; Francis  Bowen,  Kant  and  his  Philos.,  in  B.’s 
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Criilcal  Essays,  Boston,  18-12,  pp.  :i'3-C5;  articles  in  EMnb.  Eev.,  I.,  lSO-3,  pp.  25.0-2S0,  For.  Qu.  net.,  24, 
1839,  pp.  49-68  (Am.  Ed.),  Korlh  Am.  Eev.,  49,  1839,  44-CS,  Kew  Enylaittler,  XV.,  New  Haven,  1857, 
61-101  {TheK.  Philos.)-,  S.  S.  Laurie,  Interpret,  of  Kant's  Krilik,  in  Journ.  of  Sp.  Philos.,  Vl.i  1872^ 
pp.  922-233  ; art.  Kant,  in  Appleton’s  Kew  Am.  Cyclop. — Tr.]  ’ 

To  the  first  note  ending  on  p.  163  abovo,  Uebcrweg  adds  the  following  : “ It  is  true 
that  there  are  subjective,  psychical  conditions  on  which  experience  depends  and  which 
precede  experience  (a  corpse  has  no  experience),  but  this  is  at  least  as  true  in  the  case 
of  the  perception  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  as  sounds  or  of  ethereal  vibrations  as 
colors,  etc. , as  in  the  case  of  the  intuition  of  space  (and  even  more  so,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
demonstrable  that  sounds,  colors,  etc.,  arc  purely  subjective).  To  ascribe  the  certainty 
which  exists  in  the  sum  of  our  mathematical  operations  (perception,  abstraction,  con- 
struction by  the  means  of  ultimate  abstractions  [the  point,  etc.],  hypothetical  idealiza- 
tion through  the  assumption  of  the  absolutely  exact  truth  of  axioms,  deduction  of 
principles,  and  comparison  of  that  which  is  deduced  with  the  reality),  to  the 
‘ a priori ' origin  of  our  notion  (intuition)  of  space  (which  accounts  for  nothing,  since 
non-demonstrative  assertions,  relative  to  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  and  derived 
from  self-observation,  can  only  have  an  assertory  character),  this  is  to  indulge  in  a kind 
of  mythological  play,  which  in  some  sense  opens  the  door  for  the  mystical  element  in 
Kant’s  conception  of  freedom.” 

To  the  second  paragraph  on  .space  on  p.  165,  above,  Ueberweg  adds  the  following : 
“ Space,  says  Kant,  represents  no  attribute  of  any  things-in-themselves,  nor  does  it 
represent  such  things  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  i.  e. , it  represents  no  qualification 
belonging  to  things  themselves  and  which  would  remain,  after  abstracting  from  all  the 
conditions  of  perception ; for  neither  absolute  nor  relative  qualifications  can  be  per- 
ceived before  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they  belong,  and  hence  they  cannot 
be  perceived  a priori." — “ But  this,”  adds  Ueberweg  in  a note,  “ even  admitting  the  a 
priori  character  of  space,  would  at  most  only  prove  that  we  are  not  justified,  on  the 
ground  of  our  ‘ a pi'iori  ’ intuition,  in  ascribing  to  things-in-themselves  the  qualification 
of  space ; that  which,  in  sensible  intuition,  we  perceive  as  a ‘ qualification  ’ of  things 
(so  perceive,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  perception  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  it  to  things 
themselves),  we  do  indeed  perceive  at  the  same  time  with  these  thing^s  and  in  the  same 
way,  namely  through  the  affection  of  the  senses,  and  not  before  the  things  nor  inde- 
pendently of  them,  hence  a porieriori  and  not  a 2)riori.  But  our  not  being  justified  in 
ascribing  spatiality  to  things-in-themselves,  our  inability  to  say  that  this  qualification 
belongs  to  them,  as  an  absolute  or  relative  ‘ qualification,’  is  incorrectly  assumed  by 
Kant  as  the  equivalent  of  the  right  to  deny — or  of  the  right  to  assert  that  spatiality  is 
not  a qualification  or  attribute  of  things-in-themselves.  But  the  whole  Kantian  doc- 
trine of  the  a priori  is  unsound.  Space  is  innate,  not  as  a mere  form  of  intuition  in  a 
non-spatial  being,  but  as  a form  of  existence.” 

Addition  to  note  on  p.  170:  “The  proof  [of  the  objective  nature  of  space,  time, 
and  categories]  rests  on  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  law  of  gravitation  from  the  three 
dimensions  of  space.  Phenomena  could  be  subject  to  a law  implying  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  space,  and  yet  be  purely  subjective,  i.  e.  resulting  merely  from  a causality  imma- 
nent in  the  perceiving  subject — ^which,  however,  according  to  Kant’s  doctrine  of  things- 
in-themselves  as  affecting  us,  they  are  not ; but  they  could  not  be  subject  to  such  a 
law,  if  things-in-themselves,  really  existing,  were  not  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  in 
time,  subject  to  the  law  of  causality,  etc.  ; hence  no  alternative  is  left  but  to  assume 
that  these  things  have  an  order  homogeneous  with  that  which  characterizes  the  space 
of  intuition.” 
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Note  to  p.  171,  on  the  “Schemata;”  “No  special  ‘schematism’  seems  to  be 
needed,  for  the  very  shaping  of  the  material  given  in  sensation,  by  the  two  forms  of  in- 
tuition’(space  and  time)  prepares  it  for  its  further  elaboration  by  the  categories.  But 
if  such  a schematism  is  needed,  it  would  appear  that  space  as  weU  as  time,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  can  and  must  furnish  one.” 


To  § 123 

C.  Wassmansdorf,  Der  Phttosopti  KaM  uber  Leibesubungen,  in  Klosa’  N.  Jahrb.f.  d.  TurnktiTist,  186-1, 
X.,  4.  Karl  Kalioh,  Cantii,  SchetUngU,  Fichtil  de  flllo  divino  sententiam  expos,  nec  non  dijudicavit,  Loipa., 
18T0.  A.  Mastiar,  Quid  de  recti  pravigue  discrimlne  senserit  K.,  (Thesis  Parisiensis,)  18C2.  Alex,  von  Oct- 
tingen,  Ueber  Kant's  PJlichtbegriff  (addreBs),  Dorpat,  1861;  Otto,  Yerh.  der  philos.  Eeliglonslehre  Kant's  tu 
den  Lehren  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Yft.,  (Progr.,)  Nordhausen,  1870;  J.  Howland,  An  Essay  intended  to  in- 
terpret and  develop  unsolved  Ethical  Questions  in  Kant's  “ Groundwork  of  the  Metaphjisics  of  Ethics," 
London,  1871.  [E.  Vacherot,  La  morale  de  Kant,  in  Eev.  de  Paris,  30,  1857,  pp.  G-40-071 ; W.  Bender, 
Ueber  K.'s  Eeligionsbegriff,  in  the  Zlschr.f.  Philos.,  vol.  61,  Halle,  1872,  pp.  39-70.— Tr.] 


In  a note  on  Kant’s  “postulates,”  TJebcrweg  adds : “ The  Postulate  of  Freedom 
claims  for  the  ego  as  a thing-in-itself  an  influence  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  which 
can  only  bo  a causal  influence.  But  if  the  ego  as  a noumenon  can  produce  effects,  it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  why  it  should  not  be  able  to  be  acted  upon,  not  only  by  phenom- 
ena, but  by  other  noumena..  The  -consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  presupposes 
freedom,  in  the  sense  of  supremacy  of  the  internal  over  the  external,  and  especially  in 
the  sense  that  praxis  may  be  determined  and  regulated  by  the  knowledge  of  distinc- 
tions and  relations  of  worth ; but  it  does  not  imply  freedom  in  the  sense  of  absence  of 
causation.  The  Postulate  of  Immortality  implies  that  the  conception  of  individual 
unity  is  applicable  to  noumena,  which  yet  are  supposed  to  transcend  time,  space,  and 
the  categories  of  causahty  and  substantiality;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Grit,  of  Pure 
Reason,  the  categories  of  rmity,  plurality,  and  totality,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
thought  and  the  forms  of  intuition,  are  only  forms  of  phenomena.  These  contradic- 
tions would  be  removed  by  the  plea  that  faith  has  only  practical  validity,  if  the  plea 
were  urged  in  good  faith  and  the  principle  of  it  carried  out  by  demanding  only  an 
ethically  correct  praxis,  and  not  an  intellectual  conviction  in  addition.  In  the  practi- 
cal aspect  of  the  case,  we  may  oppose  to  Kant’s  argumentation  the  principle  : ultra 
posse  nemo  obligatur.  That  which  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  cannot  justly 
be  demanded  of  any  one.  The  argumentation  for  the  postulate  of  God’s  existence  is 
the  result  of  Kant’s  rigid  conception  of  the  moral  law.” 

At  the  end  of  § 123  the  following  paragraph  is  added : — 

‘ ‘ The  Kantian  moral  philosophy  is  characterized,  in  its  distinction  from  mediajval 
morals,  by  such  requirements  as  the  following  (which  are  founded  by  Kant  on  the  duty 
of  man  to  esteem  himself  as  a rational  being,  conscious  of  the  sublimity  of  his  moral 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  the  insignificance  of  his  moral 
worth,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  moral  law)  : Let  not  others  trample  on 
your  rights,  nuthout  resenting  it ; inenr  no  debts,  without  furnishing  full  security 
for  their  payment ; accept  no  favors  which  you  can  dispense  with,  and  be  not  a 
parasite  or  flatterer,  or — what  is  the  same  thing,  except  with  a difference  in  degree — a 
beggar  ; be  frugal,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  reduced  to  beggary  ; fawning  is  un- 
worthy of  a man ; he  who  makes  a worm  of  himself  cannot  complain  afterwards  if 
he  be  trampled  on.  The  duty  of  respecting  one’s  neighbor,  says  Kant,  is  involved  in 
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the  ethical  maxim  that  no  one  should  degrade  another  by  making  use  of  him  as  a mere 
means  to  his  own  ends,  or  that  no  one  should  demand  that  another  throw  himself  away 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former.  The  duty  of  loving  one’s  neighbor  is  the  duty  of  adopting 
as  one’s  own  the  aims  of  others,  in  as  far  as  these  aims  are  not  immoral.  This  duty, 
expressed  as  a maxim,  must  be  conceived  as  the  maxim  of  benevolence,  which  has  for 
its  consequence  the  doing  good  to  others.  Love  and  respect  as  feelings  cannot  be 
morally  commanded  ; for  there  can  be  no  external  obligation  to  have  certain  feelings. 
The  omission  of  the  mere  duties  of  love  is  a fault  {pcccatum) ; but  the  omission  of  the 
duty,  which  springs  from  the  obligation  to  respect  every  man  as  a man,  is  vice  (vitium) ; 
for  by  the  neglect  of  the  former  no  man  is  injured ; but  by  the  omission  of  the  latter, 
men  are  deprived  of  w’hat  the  moral  law  permits  them  to  claim.  Ethical  discipUno 
[ ‘ gymnastic  ’]  is  not  secured  by  monastic  asceticism ; it  consists  alone  in  such  combat- 
ing of  natural  propensities  as  enables  us,  in  cases  of  danger  to  morality,  to  become 
masters  over  them,  and  which  therefore  renders  us  morally  valiant  and  joyful  in  the 
consciousness  of  recovered  freedom.” 


To  § 124 

The  following  note  is  added,  in  the  3d  edition  of  the  original,  on  Kant’s  definition 
of  our  satisfaction  in  the  beautiful  as  being  qualitatively  disinterested  (above,  p.  189) : 
“ In  this  definition,  which  characterizes  the  beautiful  by  its  effect  upon  the  percipient 
subject,  Kant  introduces  a characteristic  of  this  effect,  to  which  Mendelssohn  had  already 
called  attention.  Mendelssohn  says  in  his  Morgenstunden  (Works,  II.,  p.  294  seq.,  cited 
by  Kannegiesser,  Die  StcUung  M.'s  in  der  ^sthdik,  p.  114) : ‘ It  is  usual  to  distinguisli 
in  the  soul  the  cognitive  faculty  from  the  faculty  of  desire  and  to  include  the  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  displeasure  under  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  between 
knowing  and  desiring  lies  approving,  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  which  is  strictly  speak- 
ing fjij  removed  from  desire.  "We  contemplate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  with- 
out the  least  motion  of  desire,  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  appears  the  rather  to 
be  a particular  mark  of  the  beautiful,  that  it  is  contemplated  with  quiet  satisfaction, 
that  it  pleases,  even  though  it  be  not  in  our  possession,  and  even  though  we  be  never  so 
far  removed  from  the  desire  to  put  it  to  our  use.  It  is  not  untfi  we  regard  the  beauti- 
ful in  relation  to  ourselves  and  look  upon  the  possession  of  it  as  a good,  that  the  desire 
to  have,  to  take  to  ourselves,  to  possess,  awakes  in  us— a desire  which  is  very  widely 
distinguished  from  enjoyment  in  the  beautiful.’  Mendelssohn  finds  in  the  ‘faculty  of 
approval  ’ the  connecting  link  between  cognition  and  desire.  But  Kant’s  conception  of 
disinterestedness  extends  far  beyond  the  idea  of  merely  not  desiring  to  possess.” 

On  Kant’s  distinction  between  the  agreeable  and  the  beautiful  (p.  190)  the  follow- 
ing note  is  added : “ The  rigid  separation  of  mere  charm,  or  of  the  agreeable,  as  that 
which  pleases  in  the  sensation,  from  the  beautiful  (e.  g.  of  color  from  drawmg,  in 
painting)  is  impracticable  in  art.  With  the  same  right  with  which  Kant  declares  color 
in  a picture  to  be  an  unessential  addition,  which  only  awakens  and  intensifies  by  its 
sensuous  attractiveness  our  attention,  could  ho  say  the  same  of  metre,  rhythm,  ^d 
rhyme  in  poetry,  and  yet  he  himself,  with  correct  perception  of  the  truth,  demes  the 
existence  of  poetry  Muthout  rhyme  and  metre.  As  in  theoretical  and  practical  philoso- 
phy, so  in  the  province  of  lesthctics,  Kant  does  not  recognize  an  ascendmg  gradafaon 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  intellectual,  but  separates  them  dualisticaUy  from  each  other. 
But  Kant  correctly  distinguishes,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  dismterested  sa  u- 
factiou,’  which  rc.sults  from  mere  perception,  and  practical  interest  [desire] ; t o orm 
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is  connected  witli  the  imago  of  the  object  alone,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  relations  of 
the  object  itself  to  our  individual  Ufe.  But  disinterested  satisfaction  has  an  objective 
basis,  which  Kant,  consistently  with  his  narrow  subjectivism,  vainly  seeks  to  do  away 
with.  This  basis  is  found  in  the  essence  of  the  perceived  object,  and  the  assthetically 
satisfying  form  is  not  anything  independent,  but  only  the  adequate  modo  of  the 
phenomenal  expression  of  this  essence  (what  Kant  incorrectly  terms  ‘ independent 
beauty  ’) 


To  § 125 

Herder’s  Ideen  sur  Philos,  der  Oesch.  der  Jfonschhell,  edited,  with  introduction  and  annotations,  by 
Julian  Schmidt,  in  the  Bibliothek  der  deutschen  TTattonattU,  des  18.  Jahr.,  Vols.  23-SJ5,  Lcipsic,  18C9.  Cf., 
among  others,  Adolf  Kohut,  Herder  und  die  ITumanUdtsbeslrebungen  der  Neuseit,  Berlin,  1870.  [Do  Quin- 
coy,  Herder,  in  Do  Q.’s  Philos.  Writers,  Vol.  I.  Articles  in  H.  A.  Jleo.,  Vol.  30, 1825,  Por.  Quarterly  Jiev., 
37, 1846,  Am.  Journal  of  Education,  VI.,  Hartford,  1859  (transl.  from  the  German  of  Karl  v.  Kaumor),  and 
N.  Am.  Bee.,  No.  230,  July,  1872,  pp.  104-138  (by  Karl  Hillebrand) ; H.  as  Theologian,  Theol,  Eev.,  Lond., 
1872.— Tr.] 

[Anborlen,  Thos.  Wttenmann,  etc.,  in  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theologie,  1SG4,  pp.  304-346.] 

P.  Ueberweg,  Ueber  Schiller's  Schicksalsldee,  in  Qeh,cr'BProt.  Mbnatsbl.,  1864,  pp.  154-109.  PranzBiese, 
Bede  ilber  Schiller  (Progr.),  Pntbns,  1869.  Albin  Sommer,  Ueber  die  Deziehung  der  Anslchten  Sch.'s  vom 
Wesen  und  der  gelstlgen  Bedeutung  der  Kunst  sur  Kantischen  Philos.  (Progr.),  Hallo,  1809. 

Portions  of  Jacobi’s  corrcspondonco  are  found  in  Vols.  I.  and  III.  of  his  Works  and  also  in  his  Auscrle- 
sener  Brltfwechsel  (with  a sketch  of  his  life  in  the  Introduction),  ed.  by  Priedr.  von  Both,  Lcips.,  1835-27; 
also  in  Briefioeclieel  ewischen  Goethe  und  Jacobi,  cd.  by  Ma.v  Jacobi,  Leips.,  18-10,  in  tho  “ Corrospondenoo 
between  J acobl  and  Herder,”  published  by  H.  Duntzer  in  Herder's  Hachlass,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  248-322,  and  between 
Jacobi  and  Hamann,  edited  by  0.  H.  Gildcmeister,  Gotha,  1868  (Voh  V.  of  Hamann's  Leben  und  Schriften), 
and  in  Aus  JacobCs  Hachlass,  od.  by  Bud.  ZOppritz,  Lcips.,  1669. 

To  § 12G 

[New  edition  of  Fichte’s  Selected  Works,  transbted  by  W.  Smith,  London:  Triibner,  1871.  Articles  on 
Pichto  in  tho  Christian  Examiner,  July,  I860  (by  C.  D.  B.  Mills),  and  in  tho  National  Quarterly  Beslew 
Now  York,  1870.— Tr.] 


The  sentence,  p.  209  above,  near  the  middle  of  the  page,  beginning:  “ The  correa- 
ponding  logical  principle,”  etc.,  is  amplified  by  Ueberweg  as  follows:  “A  is  in  part 
= Non-A,  and  conversely;  every  opposite  = its  opposite  in  one  mark  (=x),  and 
every  like  term  differs  from  its  like  in  one  mark  (=  x ) ; such  a mark  ( x ) is  called  tho 
reason  or  ground,  in  the  one  case  of  relation,  in  the  other  of  difference.” 

“ironical”  procedure  of  genius,  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  § 126,  p.  212,  Ueberweg  adds,  in  the  third  edition,  that  it  “ knows  no  positive  satis- 
faction, and  that  tho  exaltation,  by  virtue  of  which  it  makes  of  that  which  was  previ- 
outiy  the  goal  of  earnest  endeavor  an  object  of  sport  or  play,  is  not  the  result  of  ener- 
getic,  progressing  labor  of  tho  inteUect,  but  of  the  constantly  renewed  negation,  which 
sinks  all  particularity  in  the  abyss  of  the  absolute.” 


To  § 127 :— 

, f Schellinfs  Leben,  in  Brltfen,  covering  the  years  1803-1820,  and  Vol.  III.,  lS2t-1854  wero 

61  l^^nn  loTlS  “ Ztschr.f.  Philos.,  Vol.  60, 1872,  pp.  239-263,  and 

Game\^r'pMil^'m  compare,  further,  P.  KOppen,  Sch.'s  Lehre Oder  das 

-PAflosopWa  des  absoluten  Hiclus,  nebstdrei  Briefen  von  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Hamburg,  1803;  also 

bvDr  H Theolo0e,  BorUn,  1846.  Articles  on  Sohelling 

^ “ Southern  Qu.  Bevlew,  Fob.,  1857,  and  in  tho  Hew  Am.  Cyclopcedia;  A.  Planck. 

bchellinfs  nachgelassene  Works  und  Oire  Bedeutung  fdr  die  T/teologie,  in  Deutsche  Zeltsdir.  filr  christL 
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VTissemchaft,  VIII.,  March,  1857 ; also  Erlangen,  1858  ; Domer,  ScIl.'s  Potemenlehre,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  dcut. 
sche  TheoU,  1860.  Der  Neit-SchelUnglanlamus,  in  Der  Gedanke,  Vol.  II.,  1862 ; Ilamberger,  Sch.'s  P/illoa- 
der  MyllvologUi  uml  der  Offenbarung,  in  the  Deutsche  VterteUahrsschr.  f.  engl.-deutsche  Forschxtngen,  No. 
2,  1862 ; Eggel,  Sch's  Philos,  der  Offenbarung,  in  Theol.  Studien  u.  Krilik'en,  1863,  pp.  40-105.  A.  van  der 
Linde  translated  into  Dutch  Sohclling’s  “Philosophy  ol  Revelation,”  Amsterdam,  1862.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in 
his  Biograph.  Literaria,  may  be  compared  on  Schelling.  On  Coleridge,  per  contra,  as  a student  of  German 
philosophy,  J.  II.  Stirling  has  wnltten,  De  Quinceg  and  Coleridge  upon  Kant,  in  the  Fortnightly  Bevlew, 
new  series,  II.,  1807,  pp.  .377-397.  It  is  obvious  that  Ueberweg’s  account  of  Schelling’s  later  philosophy  is 
quite  mcagra  and  scarcely  satisfactory.  It  may  be  supplemented  from  among  the  works  referred  to  above.] 

To§  128:— 

[On  Steffens,  further:  Sack,  JI.  Steffens  als  christl.  lieligionspMlosoph,  in  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol., 
1871,  pp.  023-039;  cf.  Hamberger,  in  Ucizos'b  Bealencyclopildle.— On  Baadcr:  Erdmann,  in  the  Zeitschr.f. 
Philos.,  1860;  Hamberger,  Scltelllng  und  Baader,  in  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.,  1800;  R.  Rosenkranz,  The 
Difference  of  Baader  from  Kegel,  in  the  Journai  of  Speculative  Philos.,  St.  Louis,  Vol.  2,  1808.] 

To  the  paragraph  on  Krause  and  his  disciples  Ueberweg  adds:  “F.  Froebel,  who 
has  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  application  of  Pestalozzi’s  principles  to  the 
earliest  education  of  children,  and  by  developing  the  system  of  instruction  by  object- 
lessons  into  a system  of  instruction  by  imitative  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
learner,  received  impulses  from  Krause.  Cf.  Th.  Schliephake,  on  Fricdr.  Froebel’s 
method  of  education,  in  the  Philos.  Monatsh.,  IV.,  G,  1870,  pp.  487-509.  A pearl  of 
Krauseanism  is  Krause’s  philosophy  of  law,  which  seeks  a mean  between  ‘ formalistic 
separation’  and  ‘ materialistic  confusion’  of  the  ideas  of  legal  right  and  welfare,  by 
defining  the  former  as  such  an  arrangement  of  relations  among  men,  as  gives  to  every 
individual  his  appropriate  sphere  of  independent  (but  not  immoral)  voluntary  activity.” 

To  § 129  :— 

Hegel's  Eneyclopildte,  contuined  in  Vol.  VI.  of  his  works,  was  published  separately,  without  notes,  by 
Rosenkranz,  Berlin,  1845,  and  has  been  newly  printed  in  the  Philos.  Blbl.,  Vol.  30,  Berlin,  1870,  together  with 
notes  (Erliiutemngcn)  by  Rosenkranz  [a  separate  opuscule],  ibid.,  1870. 

A.  L.  Kym,  KegeTs  Dlalektik  in  Hirer  Anwendung  auf  die  Gesch.  der  Philos.,  Zurich,  1849.  Ed.  von 
Hartmann,  Ueber  elne  nothw.  Umbildung  der  IKsciien  Philosophic,  in  the  Philos.  Monatshefte,  V.,  6,  Aug., 
1870.  G.  Biedcrmann,  Kant's  Krit.  d.  r.  V.  und  die  KegePsche  Loglk  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fitr  die  Begrlffs- 
xcissenschaft,  Prague,  1869.  Karl  Kostlin,  Kegel  in  philos.,  polit.  u,  nat.  Bezlehung,  Tubmgen,  1870.  M. 
Scha.sler,  Kegel,  populilre  Gedanken  aus  s.  M'erken,  Berlin,  1870.  Emil  Feuerlcin,  Ueber  die  culturgesch. 
Bed.  Kegets.  in  the  Kist.  Zeitschr.,  1870,  pp.  314-368.  Fr.  Harms,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Kegel,  in  the  Philos. 
Monatsh.,  VII.,  1871,  pp.  145-161,  also  publ.  separately.  [Further  translations  from  and  articles  upon  Hegel 
in  the  Journai  of  Specul.  Philos.,  1872.  Other  articles  on  Hegel  may  bo  road  in  the  Bev.  des  deux  Mondes, 
Vol.  91,  1871  (by  E.  Boaussire),  Vol.  30,  1860  (by  E.  Salsset,  Leibnitz  el  Kegel)  and  Vol.  31,  1861  (by  E, 
Scherer),  and  in  the  Christ.  Exam.,  Vol.  80,  1806  (by  C.  C.  Everett,  on  Stirlings  Secret  of  K.).  Tr.] 

The  note  on  pp.  239,  240,  above,  is  enlarged  by  the  following  addition:  “The 
‘ thing-in-itself,’  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  expression,  can  indeed  exist  only  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  thinking,  individual  subject,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  as  something  wholly  foreign  to  it  or  absolutely  unknowable, 
but  only  as  something  merely  existing  outside  of  consciousness ; it  is  only  independent 
of  any  particular  cognitive  act,  while  genetically  it  is  a condition  of  knowledge,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  it-may  itself  be  regarded  as  teleologically  conditioned  by  the  knowing 
mind.  If  there  is  no  ‘thing-in-itself’  in  distinction  from  the  ‘Absolute,’  yet  there  is 
such  a thing  in  distinction  from  the  perceiving  and  thinking,  individual  subject.  Hegel 
aims  to  do  away  with  the  thing-in-itself  in  this  latter  aspect,  because  it  is  in  individuals 
that  the  a1/Solute  spirit  has  its  reality,  our  reason  being  God  s reason  m us,  which  can 
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only  be  conceived  as  identical  with  the  reason  in  all  tilings.  But  even  tbougb  this 
might  be  true  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  way 
of  knowledge,  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow — the  way  of  a gradual  approximation  to 
the  goal.  Kant’s  doctrine  perpetuates  the  original  chasm  between  external  things  and 
any  individual  consoiousness ; Hegel’s  doctrine  anticipates  the  final  goal  of  knowledge 
for  every  one  who  resolves  to  think  following  the  triohotomio  rhythm  of  the  Hegelian 
dialectic ; it  knows  no  more  •problems.  Hegel’s  Phanomenologie  by  no  means  removes 
this  defect ; for  although  it  sets  out  from  perception,  it  does  not  explain  scientifically 
the  relation  of  perception  to  objective  reaUty,  the  relation  of  vibrations  of  air  and  ether 
to  sensations  of  color  and  sound ; and  indeed,  by  his  adoption  of  Goethe’s  theory,  Hegel 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  such  an  explanation.  Hegel  destroys  for 
himself  the  possibility  of  entering  upon  investigations  in  the  science  of  cognition  by  his 
false  objectification  of  subjective  forms,  while  in  fact,  even  if  the  goal  of  human  Imowl- 
edge  bo  conceived  as  reached,  nothing  more  than  an  exact  agreement — and  not  identity, 
in  the  complete  sense  of  this  word— can  subsist  befrn-een  the  ‘ system  ’ (totality)  of  (ma- 
terial and  spii-itual)  objects  of  knowledge  and  the  system  of  science ; in  that  case,  it 
would  only  be  true  that  the  things-in-themselves  were  no  longer  unknown  to  us,  but 
not  that  they  were  identic.al  with  our  (individual,  subjective)  knowledge.  The  science 
of  knowledge,  which  with  Kant,  under  the  form  of  a ‘ critique  of  the  reason,’  furnishes 
with  respect  to  the  ‘ transcendental  objects  ’ an  absolutely  negative  result,  is  rendered 
impossible  by  Hegel  through  his  axiom  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  being.  Between 
these  extremes  wo  must  seek  for  the  right  mean.” 

To  the  paragraph  on  Natm-e  the  following  additions  are  made  (after  “subjectivity,” 
1.  10,  p.  241) : “ Yet  accident  and  external  causation  (in  distinction  from  causation 
from  within)  have  their  places  in  the  sphere  of  nature ; the  development  of  the  partic- 
ular is  exposed  to  external  and  foreign  influences ; in  this  is  seen  an  impotence  of  na- 
ture, which  sets  limits  to  philosophy ; that  which  is  most  particular  in  nature  cannot  bo 
ideally  exhausted  [expressed in  adequate  conceptions].”  After  “chronologically  later,” 
1.  19,  p.  241 :)  “ Nature,  says  Hegel,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a system  of  degrees,  of  which 
the  one  necessarily  issues  from  the  other  and  is  the  first  truth  of  the  one  from  which  it 
results ; not,  however,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  is  naturally  produced  by  the  other,  but 
in  the  sense  that  the  one  follows  from  the  other  in  the  inner  idea  which  constitutes  the 
ground  or  reason  of  nature.  The  so-called  issuing  of  plants  and  animals  from  water,  and 
of  the  more  highly  developed  animal  organizations  from  the  lower  (a  theory  adopted 
hypothetically  by  Kant  and  more  confidently  by  numerous  natural  philosophers),  is 
declared  by  Hegel  to  be  a nebulous  idea,  which  thinking  men  of  speculation  must 
renounce.” 

1 

To  § 130 

Bohloiermaoher’a  Uonologe  arc  reproduced  in  Vol.  VI.  oC  the  PJlIIos.  Sibl.,  Berlin,  18B8,  and  his  PhltoS. 
SlUeiUehrc,  u-lth  commentary  and  criticisms  by  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann,  in  Vol.  XXIV.,  1870. 

Siffwarfc,  Ueber  die  Bcdeutnng  dev  Erkemitiiisslehre  und  dcr psi/chologischen  Voraussctzungeti  Schleier^ 
macher'afilr  die  Grundbegrtge  seiner  Glaubenslelire,  in  tXiaJahrb.f.  deutache  Thcologie,  ed.  by  Licbncr, 
Domcr,  and  others,  Vol,  II,,  1S57,  pp.  267-327  and  S20-S64  (cf.  Domer’s  reply,  p.  499),  With.  Bender, 
Zurphiloa.  Gotteslehre  Schleiermacher's,  in  the  Zeltschr.  f.  Philos.,  Vols.  57  and  68  (new  series),  1870-71. 
Gust.  Baur,  Sehl.  als  Predlger  in  d.  Zell  von  Peutschlands  Erniedrigung  und  Erhebung,  Leipsic,  1871.  It. 
Quabicker,  Ueber  Schleiermacher's  erkenntnlsstheoretische  Onmdanslcht,  elii  Beitrag  zur  Erie.  d.  TdeiM- 
tatsphllos.,  Berlin,  1871.  [Schleiermacher’s  Essag  on  Luke,  translated  by  C.  Thirlwall,  Bond.,  1825 ; nurod. 
to  Plato's  Dialogues,  transl.  by  Dodson,  Lend.,  1827 ; On  Schelllng  and  the  Trinity,  transl.  by  Moses  Stuart, 
Btbl.  Bepos.,  V.,  VI. ; Outlines  of  Study  of  Theology,  transl.  by  Farrar,  Ediub.,  1850  ; Schleicrmachcr  and 
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De  Wetle,  by  George  Iliplcy,  !n  Letters  to  Amlreio  Norton,  etc.,  Boston,  18-10 ; tichlelcrmacher,  in  Nat.  Rev., 
Lend.,  April,  1859 ; BretschneUler  on  S.'s  Theology,  transl.  in  Bth.  Sacra,  Andover,  1803,  pp.  590-017 ; W.  L. 
Gage,  S.  as  a Man,  in  Nero  Englatuler,  New  llavcn,  July,  1862 ; Schleiermacher's  Life  and  Letters,  transl. 
by  Eowan,  2 vols.,  Lond.,  1859 ; O.  Baur  on  S.,  transl.  in  Presb.  Qtt.  Rev.,  reprinted  in  Brit,  and  For.  Ev. 
Rev.,  London,  1802 ; D.  Tissot,  Analyse  de  rTiUrod.  rl  la  Dogmatique  de  S.,  in  Bulletin  Thiol.,  Baris,  1803, 
two  nrtiolos ; B.  Hollard,  Les  Monologues  de  S.,  in  Rev.  Cliritlenne,  Paris,  April,  1804 ; F.  Bonitas,  La 
Doctrine  de  la  Redemption  dans  S.,  Baris,  1805 ; O.  L.  Blitt,  Das  YerhdUnlss  d.  Theol.  S.'s  zu  derjenigen 
Zinsendorf's,  in  Stud.  u.  Kritlken,  1872 ; C.  Lommatsoh,  S.'s  Lehre  vom  Wunder  und  vom  Uebematilr- 
lichen,  Berlin,  1872 ; S.  Osgood,  The  Schleiermacher  Centennial  and  its  lesson,  in  the  Christ.  Exam.,  Vol. 
SC,  1809,  pp.  171-191 ; Passages  from  the  Life  of  S.,  ib.,  72,  1802,  pp.  109-123 ; J.  A.  Eeubclt,  S.,  his  Theol- 
ogy and  Influence,  in  Methodist  Qu.  Rev.,  21,  1809,  pp.  211-228 ; Reminiscences  of  S.,  in  Hours  at  Uomc, 
Vol,  8,  p.  417  seq.]  A.  Immer,  S.  als  rel.  Charakler,  Berne,  1859. 

Addition  to  the  account  of  Schleiermacher’s  Ethics,  p.  253  above,  1.  12  [S.  says 
that]  : “ The  moral  law  may  be  compared  to  the  algebraic  formula,  which  (in  analytical 
geometry)  determines  the  course  of  a curve  ; the  highest  good  may  be  compared  to  the 
curve  itself,  and  virtue,  or  moral  power,  to  an  instrument  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  curve  according  to  the  formula.” 

In  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  section,  tJeberweg  agrees  with  von  Kirchmann  in  his 
criticism  of  Schleiermacher’s  terminology  (see  von  K.’s  Preface  to  his  edition  of  S.’s 
Sitteiilehre,  in  the  P/iHos.  Bill.,  Vol.  24,  Berlin,  1870,  p.  XIV). 

To  § 131 

Third  edition  of  Schopenhauer,  Ueber  das  Sehen  und  die  Farben,  ed.  by  J.  Franenstadt,  Leips.,  1869. 
—A.  doBalche,  Renan  et  Arlh.  NcAop.,  Odessa  (Leips.),  1870.  Alfr.  von  Wurzbaoh,  Arth.  Schopenhauer,  in 
*Zeltgenossen,  No.  0,  Vienna,  1871.  Cf.  further.  Von  Hartmann,  Schelltng's  pos.  Ph.  als  Etnh.  von  Ilegel 
und  Schopenhauer.  Berlin,  1809.  Dav.  Asher,  Arlh.  Schopenhauer,  Neues  von  ihm  und  fiber  ihn,  Bcrl., 
1871.  L.  Chevalier,  Die  Philos.  A.  Schopenh.  in  ihren  Uebereinstimmungs-  und  Differenspunhlen  mil  d. 
Kanischen  Philos.  (Progr.),  Prague,  1870.  J.  Franenstadt,  Schopenh.  Lexikon,  2 vols.,  Leips.,  1871. 
[H.  Frommann,  A.  Schop.,  drei  Yorlesungen,  Jena,  1872;  J.  B.  Meyer,  A.  S.  als  Mensch  u.  Denker  (in  the 
seventh  series  of  the  Sammlung  gemeinverstandlicher  wise.  Vortriige,  ed.  by  Virchow  und  von  Holtzcndorff, 
No.  1-15),  Berl.,  1872.— TV.] 

To  the  first  note,  bottom  of  p.  259,  the  following  is  added  by  Ueberweg : “The 
requirement  that  mathematical  proofs  be  as  far  as  possible  genetic,  has  been  enunciated 
by  many  authors  (see  my  System  of  Logie,  § 135),  by  Cartesians,  by  Herbart,  by  Tren- 
delenburg ; cf . also  F.  C.  Fresenius,  Die  psycliolog.  Gfundlagen  dor  ItaumwissenscJiaft, 
Wiesbaden,  18C8.  (Fresenius’  conception  of  space-forms  as  merely  psychological  facts  is 
very  questionable.)” 

The  following  addition  io  made  to  the  last  note  on  p.  2G0  : “A  thing  becomes  an 
object  (Non-Ego)  only  in  contra-position  to  a perceiving  subject ; without  such  a subject 
it  cannot  bo  an  ‘ object’  (Non-Ego),  but  it  can  be  a thing.  The  thing  can  of  course  not 
be  known  without  a knowing  subject ; but  the  subject,  in  its  apprehension  of  the  thing, 
may  either  ascribe  to  it  what  are  simply  subjective  elements  in  our  ideas,  as  though 
these  elements  were  objective,  or  it  may,  by  a process  of  abstraction  aided  by  reflection  on 
the  process  of  cognition,  separate  from  its  conceptions  what  is  only  subjective  and  retain 
only  those  elements,  of  which— not  indeed  directly  by  comparison  with  the  thing-in- 
itself  (which  is  impossible),  but  indirectly,  by  scientific  ratiocmation— it  may  be  demon- 
strated, that  they  are  also  objectively  valid,  i.  e.,  that  they  are  similar  to  attributes  of 
the  things  themselves.  This  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  without  a knowing  sub- 
ject, but  which  does  not  confound  the  subjective  with  the  objective,  is  knowledge  of 
things-in-themselves.  Kant  was  not  misled  by  the  paralogism  which  blinded  Schopen- 
hauer.” 
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Second  note,  p.  2G3,  before  “That  we  know,”  add:  “That  we  Imow  our  own 
internal  states  (including  our  thinking  [eoffitare],  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term) 
directly,  just  as  it  is,  is  Cartesian  doctrine.  After  being  disputed  by  Kant,  who,  how- 
ever, ascribed  to  the  practical  reason  a primacy  over  the  speculative  reason,  it  was  taken 
up  again  by  Rebelling,  who  applied  it,  however,  not  to  the  case  of  our  thinking,  but 
only  to  that  of  our  willing  ; Rebelling  recognized  in  will  the  source  of  self-consciousness 
and  the  primitive  phase  of  being.  In  this  renewal  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  Schopen- 
hauer agreed  with  ScheUing.”  Line  13  from  below,  p.  303,  insert;  “Schopenhauer 
can  scarcely  be  accused  of  the  glaring  inconsequence  ascribed  to  him  by  Otto  Liebmann 
(notably,  among  others),  namely,  that,  when  he  speaks  of  ‘functions  of  the  brain,’  ho 
had  forgotten  his  own  doctrine  of  idealism ; a just  criticism,  which  would  not  without 
necessity  charge  upon  a thinker  ‘ frightful  confusion,’  must  admit,  that  when  Schopen- 
hauer employs  the  vulgar  expression  ‘ function  of  the  brain,’  he  does  so  mth  reserva- 
tion of  the  explanation,  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  must  understand  by  the  function  in 
question  a function  of  the  will  which  underlies  the  manifestations  of  the  brain.” 

To  § 133 

Zur  Biogr.  H.'a  u.  Sanio,  stir  Erinnerung  an  IT.  als  Lehrer  d.  Kgalg.  UniversUdt,  in  Herbartische 
Eeltguien,  Leips.,  1871,  pp.  1-19.  (N.  Porter,  on  HerbarCa  System,  in  the  Am.  Freab.  and  Tlieol.  Sev.,  1864, 
pp.  276-303  (in  a rcvleet  of  Morell's  Intr.  to  ATental  Philos.,  Lond.,  1862,  which  is  largely  based  on  Herbart). 
O.  L.  Heudewerk,  H.'s  Verhllltnisa  zur  Theologie,  in  Deutsche  Zeitschrlfl,  1861,  p.  49  scq. ; cf.  ibid,  1860, 
July,  and  below,  § 134.  Herbart  a Psychologie,  in  Zeltschr.  f.  Philos.,  1866,  No.  1.] 


Addition  to  first  note,  p.  273:  “Hence,  among  other  things,  Herbart’s  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  number  of  real  beings  cannot  be  infinite,  because  we,  setting  out 
from  the  finite,  can  never  posit  the  infinite  as  a definite  magnitude,  but  must  think, 
whenever  we  arrive  at  any  definite  limit,  that  we  can  and  must  go  on  stiU  farther.  But 
being  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  positing.  It  is  precisely  that  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  our  positing.  Not  being,  but  our  thinking  of  being,  is  a positing,  and  that 
which  (like  the  infinite)  lies  without  the  sphere  of  what  we  posit,  is  not  for  that  reason 
by  any  means  without  the  sphere  of  reality.” 


To  the  note,  pp.  279-281,  the  following  additions  are  made:  [The  treatment  of  the 
principle  of  identity  and  contradiction  as  an  objective  law  of  things,  is  an  error]  “ from 
which  Plato  did  not  keep  himself  free,  which  even  appears  to  a certain  extent  in  some 
of  Aristotle  s statements  but  which  Aristotle,  by  more  careful  reflection  upon  the 
relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  radically  overcame — an  error  from  which 
Kant  preserved  himself,  but  into  which  Herbart  ( and,  in  an  opposite  sense,  Hegel)  fell 
again  ....  ‘ Every  idea  (says  F . A.  Lange,  who,  however,  in  this  propounds  no  theory 

of  his  own,  but  claims  simply  to  express  the  consequences  of  Herbart’s  fundamental 
idea)  checks  with  its  whole  force  the  other,  and  each  one  resists -this  action  with  aU  its 
force.  Hence  that  portion  of  the  idea  a,  which  is  arrested  (in  a case  of  complete  oppo- 
sition), must  be  to  the  portion  which  remains  in  consciousness,  as  i to  a,  or  its  whole 
strength  must  be  to  that  portion  which  remains,  as  b + a to  a.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, from  a,  — and  from  b,  ■ the  sum  of  arrest  = i.  c.  = the  harmonic 
mean  between  a and  &,  and  is  not  constantly  = b.  In  the  case  of  three  ideas  checking 

~T~rr~. — ) i — 1 siiid  the  sum  of 

a + b + c'  a + b + c' 


each  other,  the  portions  remaining  are 


arrest  is 


2(nb  + ac  + bc) 
aib  + c 


(i^ 

a + + c’ 


Thus  it  results,  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  ideas  in 
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ciuestion,  no  one  of  them  can  bo  wholly  forced  out  from  consciousness,  and  the  theory 
famishes  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  memory  (which  must  be  accounted  for 
whoUy,  or  at  least  in  part,  by  another  principle,  unless  one  adopt  the  hazardous  hypo- 
thesis, that  of  aU  ideas  in  memory  wo  are  only  faintly  conscious,  but  not  unconscious). 
But  it  is  not  right,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  psychical  phenomena,  to  frame 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  alien  to  the  very  facts  concerning  the  mechanical  action  and 
counter-action  of  ideas,  which  the  fundamental  theory  assumes.  (In  a case  of 
partial  opposition  [=  m\ , it  would  follow,  upon  Herbart’s  theory,  that  a would  assert 
itself  with  its  whole  force,  whUe  being  opposed  by  a force  = mb,  and  hence  that  the 
portion  of  it  remaining  would  be  to  the  portion  arrested  as  a to  mb,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  intdnsity  («)  to  the  remaining  (?•),  as  a + mb  to  a,  whence  resuKs 

’’  remaining  from  b)  = . . *!  “A  beauty, 

which  should  consist  in  mere  relations  as  such,  or  a form,  for  which  the  substance  should 
be  sought  only  as  an  element  (substratum)  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  form, 
would  correspond  to  the  principle  of  the  sophistic  rhetoric  (e.  g.,  to  the  principle  of  the 
rhetoric  of  .ffllius  Aristides).  An  assthetic  form  is  traly  satisfying  only  when  it  is  the 
adequate  expression  of  a substance  possessing  independent  worth  ; the  same  form  or 
the  same  relation  satisfies  or  displeases,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  [the  ‘ content  ’] 
to  which  it  belongs.  Hence  the  relation  between  substance  [‘  content  ’]  and  form 
belongs  in  the  conception  of  beauty  itself— of  beauty,  as  the  objective  ground  of  sub- 
iectivc,  a3sthetic  satisfaction.” 


To  § 134 

On  Braniss  of.  C.  A.  IQetke,  Die  geschlchts-philos.  AnscJiauung  von  Draniss,  Breslnn,  1849. 

[R.  Rothe,  suite  Stuncleii,  Aphorlsmen  mis  selnem  hanOschrifU.  Kachlass,  Wittenberg,  1S72.  L. 
Strnmix!ll,  Die  zeiUlche  AufetnanOerfolge  der  Gedanken  (an  address),  Berlin,  18T2. — Tr.] 

G.  Tepe,  Geber  Freihell  und  Unfreihelt  des  menschllc/ien  Wollens,  Bremen,  ISOl ; ScUillef  und  die  prak- 
tlschen  Ideen,  Emden,  1S03. 

[G.  Th.  Fcchner,  Zur  expertm.  JEsthetik,  Lcips.,  1871. 

Lolze  on  the  Ideal  and  Deal,  transl.  by  Max.  Eberhardt,  in  Jo-urn.  of  Spec.  Philos.,  VI.,  1,  St.  Lonis, 
1872,  pp.  4-18;  Fauth,  Ueber  die  Verwendbarkett  der  LoUe'sehen  Philos,  filr  die  Theologle,  in  Theol.  Stud, 
u.  Kritiken.  1872,  pp.  620-634  (in  reply  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Meuss,  in  the  same  periodical,  1871, 1,  entitled 
Die  GrundscUte  des  modernen  Denkens  in  Hirer  Anwendung  aufd.  Christenthum). 

A reply  to  Stiebcling’s  refutation  of  Hartmann’s  doctrine  of  the  unconscious  (see  above,  end  of  § 134, 
Note)  is  Philosophte  gegen  naturiaissenschaftliche  Ueberhebung,  eine  Zurechiiceisung  des  Dr.  med.  Geo. 
Stiebeling  und  seiner  augebltchen  Wldert.  d.  n.'sehen  Lehre  vom  Unbewussten  in  der  Letblichkeit,  von  A.  T., 
Berlin,  1872.  Cf.  further  J.  Bahnsen,  Zur  Philos,  der  Gesch.,  eine  kritische  Besprechung  des  Regel-Dart- 
mann'sehen  Evolutiontsmus  aus  Schopenhauer' schen  Prtnetpien,  Berlin,  1872 ; H.  LauTcnny,  A Dew  Sys- 
tem of  Philosophy,  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  in  The  Academy,  Vol.  III.,  No.  43,  Loudon,  1872,  pp. 
90-93 ; J.  C.  Fischer,  Rartnuxnn's  Philosophte  des  Unbewussten.  Etn  Schmersensschrel  des  gesunden 
Menschenverslandes,  Lcips.,  1872 ; E.  Flcischl,  Eine  Lucke  in  KanCs  Philosophie  und  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann, Vienna,  1872.  Von  Hartmann  on  A.  Lasson’s  Princtp  u.  Zukunft  des  ViHkerrechts,  in  Im  neuen 
Deich,  1872,  Nos.  4 and  6 ; Von  Hartmann,  Gesammelte  philos,  Abhandlungen  zur  Philos,  des  Unbeioussten, 
Berlin,  1872.  Das  Unbezousste  vom  Standpunkt  der  Physiol,  u.  Descendemtheorle  {anonymous),  Berlin, 
1872.  J.  B.  Meyer,  Wellelend  und  IVeltschmerz  (on  Schopenhauer's  and  Hartmann’s  Pessimism),  Bonn,  1872 ; 
Becrctan  on  Hartmann,  in  Dev.  Chritienne,  Sept.  Oct.,  1872 ; L.  Weiss,  Antl-Raterialismus,  Oder  Rrilik  alter 
Phil.  ds.  Unbewussten,  ? Bdo.  1872. — Pr.] 


The  following  biographical  references,  supplementary  to  Vol.  I.,  may  be  added  hen  : — 

§ 4.  History  of  Intell.  Philos.,  in  North  Am.  Deview,  Vol.  29,  1829,  pp.  07-123. 

§ 0.  J.  H.  Plath,  Confucius'  und  seiner  Schiller  Leben ; Leben  dee  Confucius,  first  part,  from  Chinese 
Boitrces,  Munich,  1871, 
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§ 7.  n.  F.  Cocker,  ChrtitlanUv  and  Greek  rhlloaophu.  New  York,  1S70 ; P.  Eognisoo,  Star,  critica  delle 
Caterjnrte  delta  FUoaofla  greca  aino  a Jlegel,  Florence,  1871 ; Ilerm.  Diels,  Be  Galenl  hiai.  jMloaophta 
(showing  the  dependence  of  Pseirdo-Galenns  on  Pscudo-Plntarch  and  Sext.  Empiricus ; a Dissertation),  Bonn, 
1870 ; B.  Buehsenschatz,  Be  hymnia  Orphicla  (Dissert.),  Berlin,  1851.  Iliatorv of  Greek  and  Homan  Philos, 
and  Science,  by  Bromfleld,  Blakeslcy,  WhewoU,  and  others;  constitutes  Voi.  27  of  the  Encyclop.  Metropoll- 
tana,  2d  ed..  Bond.,  1853. 

§ 33.  A.  Labriola,  La  dottrlna  dl  Socrate  aecondo  Senofonte,  Plalone  ed  Aristotele.  Memorla  premlata 
dalle  H.  Academia  dl  Napoli,  Naple-s  1871.  E.  Levion,  The  Memoirs  of  Socrates  for  Engllah  Readers,  from 
Xenophon'sJ/emorai«/a,withIntrod.,  etc.  London,  1871.  S.  Ribbing,  Ueberdas  rerhilltnlss  mciachen  den 
Xenophonl.  nnd  Plat.  Berichten  liber  die  Personllchkett  und  die  Lehre  dea  Sokraiea,  zitgl.  e.  Burst,  d.  Sokrat. 
Lehre,  Upsola,  1870,  Ueber  Sokratea'  Balmonion,  ibid.,  1870.  Henry  Edward  (Manning),  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  The  Baemon  of  Sokrates,  London,  1872. 

§40.  Platonta  Protagoras.  The  Greek  text  revised,  with  an  .Inalysla  aiulEngllshNotes,]}^-^. Waylc, 
2d  ed..  Lend.,  1871.  Editions  of  Pinto’s  Sympoaion,  Euthydemvs  and  Laches,  by  Charles  Badham, 

D.D.,  London : Williams  and  Norgato;  W.  L.  Blaoldey,  The  Authenticity  of  the  U'brls  of  Plato  (an  exposi- 
tion of  Sehoarschmidt),  in  tlie  Fortnightly  Review,  now  series,  II.,  1SC7,  pp.  272-280;  J.  E.  Lincoln,  The 
Platonic  Myths,  in  Rapt.  Quarterly,  VI.,  Philadelphia,  1872,  pp.  333-358. 

B.  Jowett,  The  Blaloguca  of  Plato ; translated  into  English,  London  nnd  New  York,  1871  (reviewed, 
among  others,  by  W,  H.  Thompson,  in  The  Academy,  London,  1871,  pp.  22-3-227,  243-240.) 

R.  W.  Emerson  (Representative  Men),  Bnyno  (Essays,  2d  scries).  Do  Qnincey  (Hist,  and  Grit.  Essays,  I.), 
Martinean,  and  others,  UTite  upon  Plato. — ^Prof.  Godmnn,  Life  of  Plato,  in  Meth.  Qu.  Review,  XII.,  1800, 
pp.  808-380 ; Stemhart,  Bie  Quellenf  iir  Platon's  Leben,  in  Zeltschr.  f ir  Philos.,  01,  1872,  pp.  1-38. 

§ 41.  S.  J.  Douglass,  Plato's  Conception  of  a Supreme  Being,  in  Neio  Englander,  28,  1809,  pp.  039-074. 

§ 43.  The  Ethical  Philos,  of  Plato,  in  Am.  Church  Rev.,  22,  N.  Y.,  1870,  pp.  175-190 ; Plato's  Idea  of 
the  Spirit  as  Personal,  and  his  Views  of  Education,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  18, 1801,  pp.  222-227 ; E.  Zeller, 
The  Influence  of  Plato's  Social  Theories  on  Modern  Times,  in  Contemporary  Review,  VII.,  1808,  pp.  228-241 ; 
J.  C.  C.  Clarke,  Platonism  and  Early  Christianity,  in  Bapt.  Quarterly,  Philadelphia,  1807,  pp.  257-279. 

§§  45-50.  A nmnber  of  volumes  of  translations  of  Aristotle’s  works  are  included  )n  Bohn’s  Classical 
Library.  Of  these,  the  J/eteja/ii/sics  at  least  is  very  poorly  translated.  John  Gillies,  Aristotle's  Ethics  and 
Politics,  translated,  2 vols.,  3d  ed.,  London,  1813.  E.  A.  Park,  Life  of  Aristotle,  in  the  Bibl.  Sac.,  I.,  lS-14, 
pp.  39-84,  280-309.  Articles  on  the  Philos,  of  A.,  in  the  N.  Brit.  Rev.,  Vol.  45,  Sept.,  1800,  on  A.,  his  Works 
and  Philos.,  in  Bublin  Univ.  Mag.,  72,  1808,  pp.  1-20,  on  the  Relation  of  A.'s  ethical  system  to  the  Christian, 
in  the  Bibl.  Sac.,  X.,  185-3,  p.  802  seq.,  on  A.  and  his  Educational  Vleics,  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  Education, 
XIT.,  1804,  pp.  131-140,  on  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  in  the  Am.  Theol.  Rev.,  II.,  1800,  pp.  54-03  (by  D.  R.  Goodwin), 
on  his  History  of  Ajiimals,  in  Land.  Qu.  Rev.,  Vol.  117,  1865,  January.  Thos.  Reid,  A Brief  Account  of  A.'s 
Logic,  in  R.’s  Collected  M'ritinga,  4th  ed.,  Edinburgh  nnd  London,  1854.  George  Grote,  Aristotle,  Lend., 
1872.  J.  S.  Blaclde,  Fundamental  Phases  of  Morals  (mth  reference  to  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Christinnity,  .and 
Utilitarianism),  Edinburgh,  1872. — R.  Eucken,  Ud/er  die  Bedeutung  der  Arist.  Philos,  f ur  die  Gegenwart 
(an  address),  Berlin,  1871.  A.'s  drei  Bucher  von  dei'  Seele,  iibersetst  und  erlSutert  von  J.  II.  von  Kirch, 
mann,  Berlin,  1871. 

§ 01.  T.  W.  Levins,  Six  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Cicero,  London,  1871. 

§§  70-80.  The  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  edited  by  A.  Roberts  and  James  Donaldson,  and  in  coimso 
of  publication  at  Edinbimgh  nnd  New  York,  contains  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr  andAthenagoros(in2  vols.), 
Origen  (2),  Cyprian  (2),  TertuUian  (4),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (2),  Irenteus,  Hippolytus,  Tatian,  Theophilus, 
the  Clementme  Recognitions,  the  Clementine  and  Apostolic  Institutions,  Methodius,  Amobius,  Lactontlus 
(2  vols.),  Gregory  Thnumaturgus,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Archelaus.  The  irorls  of  Aurelius 
Augustinus,  Bishop  of  Hippo ; a new  translation,  edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1871-72. 

§ 101.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquln,  his  Life  and  Labors,  by  the  Very  Res.  Roger  Bede  Vaughan,  2 vols., 
Heicford,  1871-72, 
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A priori  and  a posteriori  judgments  and  knowledge, 
II.  165-167,  101  seq. ; psychological  basis  of  the 
former.  Fries,  202. 

Abbt,  Thomas,  II.  119. 

Abelanl,  I.  872 ; cited  on  Iloscellinus,  37-1 ; life  and 
doctrine,  880-397. 

Abicht,  J.  n.,  II.  196,  197. 

Abraham  ben  David  of  Toledo,  I.  419,  427. 

Absolute,  The,  distinguished  from  Qod,  Eckhart, 
I.  409,  473-475 ; (unconditioned),  Kant,  II.  167, 
173  seq. ; with  Fichte,  212 ; with  Schclling,  213, 
215,  217  seq. ; with  Hamilton  and  other  British 
philosophers,  418,  419. 

Abstraction,  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  Locke,  II.  80 ; 
explanation  of,  Condillac,  127. 

Abu  Basohor  Mata,  I.  410. 

Abubacer,  I.  406,  414,  415. 

Academies,  Tho  Old,  Middle,  and  New,  I.  133-137. 

Achillini,  Alexander,  II.  13. 

Acrio  tho  Pythagorean,  I.  43. 

Adam,  W.,  II.  440. 

Adams,  Ja-sper,  II.  457. 

Adams,  William,  II.  457. 

Adolard  of  Bath,  I.  387,  397,  430. 

Adrastusof  Apluodisia.s,  I.  181,  184. 

yEdcsia,  I.  257. 

ASdosius,  I.  262,  253. 

iEgidlus  Colonna,  I.  451. 

JEgidius  of  Lessincs,  I.  451. 

JEgidius  Ilomnnns,  I.  452. 

Alneas  of  Gaza,  I.  347,  349. 

yEnesidemus,  I.  212,  213 ; life  and  doctrine,  216,  210. 

Alons,  Gnostic,  I.  281,  283,  288. 

./Esohincs,  I.  89. 

Aisthetlcs,  histories  of,  I.  13 ; works  on  ancient,  24  ; 
Plato’s  doctrines,  129;  Aristotle’s,  170,  177-180; 
onriohed  by  Longinus,  210  ; tho  name  first  applied 
by  Baumgarten,  II.  117;  Ivant’s  doctrine,  187 
Ecq.,  628-9;  Schiller’s  contributions  to,  194,  198; 
of  Herbart,  2G-1-65,  279;  distribution  of  msth.  ideas, 
319;  tho  “golden  division,”  321;  doctrines  of 
Qioberti,  601-2. 

Agricola,  Kudolph,  II.  10, 11. 

Agrippa  of  Netteshoim,  H.  C.,  II.  10. 

Agrlppa,  tho  Skoptio,  I.  213,  210. 

Ahron  ben  Ella,  I.  428. 

Alonus,  I.  888,401. 

Albertus  Magnus,  I.  430-440 ; 470. 

Albortus  do  Sajonia,  I.  -105,  400. 

Albinos,  L 234,  230. 

Alcinous,  tho  Eclectic  Platonist,  I.  234,  235. 

Alomocon  of  Crotoua,  I.  43,  48. 


Alcuin,  I.  865. 

Alden,  J.,  II.  458. 
d’Alembert,  Jean,  II.  122,  128. 

Alexander  of  JEgts,  I.  181,  184. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisios,  I.  181,  184,  185;  cited  by 
Averrofis,  410,  440;  II.  6,  12,  13. 

Alexander,  Archibald,  II.  468. 

Alexander  tho  Groat,  pupil  of  Aristotle,  I,  137,  138, 
Alexander  of  Holes,  I.  433,  4.14. 

Alexander,  P.  P.,  II.  440. 

Aloxinus,  I.  90. 

Alfarabi,  I.  405,  411,  412. 

Algazel,  I.  406,  413,  414. 

Alkendi,  I.  405,  411. 

Allen,  John,  II.  358.  v 

Alllhn,  F.  H.  T.,  II.  308. 

Altmeyer,  II.  231. 

Amolrich  of  Bone,  I.  388,  401,  402,  431. 

Amelins,  I.  242,  261. 

Ammonins,  of  tho  Athenian  School,  I.  255. 
Ammonias  Saccos,  I.  238,  239. 

Anan  ben  David,  founder  of  the  soot  of  Karaites,  I. 
418. 

Anaxagoras,  life,  I.  04 ; doctrine,  00,  0.3-07. 
.knnximandcr  of  Miletus,  ago  and  doctrine,  I.  35-37. 
Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  ago  and  doctrine,  I.  37,  38. 
Anoillon,  J.  J.  F.,  II.  200. 

Andrcm,  Antonins,  the  Scotist,  I.  467. 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  the  Exegete,  I.  180, 183,  181. 
Angels,  doctrine  of,  adopted  by  tho  Jews  from  tho 
Persians,  I.  418,  421,  422;  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  448,  449. 

Annieeris  the  younger,  I.  95,  98. 

Anselm  of  Canterbury,  I.  372 ; life  and  doctrine,  377- 
380. 

Anselm  of  Laon,  teacher  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
1. 370. 

Anthropology  of  Abubacer,  I.  415 ; relates  to  what  f 
— Lord  Bacon,  II.  37 ; views  of  Kant  in,  160. 
Antinomies,  cosmological,  Kant,  1.57,  170. 

Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  I.  1.3:3,  137,  215 ; teacher  of 
Cicero,  218. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  I.  186,  1 89. 

Antipatcr  of  Tyre,  I.  190. 

Antiphon,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Antlsthencs,  tho  Cynic,  Life  of,  I.  92 ; doctrine,  92  9-1 
Antoninus,  M.  Aurelius,  I.  185,  191. 

Apelt,  E.  P.,  II.  203. 

Apollinaris,  1. 295. 

Apollodorus,  1. 189. 

Aimllodonis  Ephillus,  1. 189. 

Apollodorus  the  Ej)icurean,  I.  201. 
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ApolIoniJes,  1. 190. 

Apollonius  of  Tj’ann,  I.  2-12,  233. 

Ajiostollo  Fathers,  The,  I.  274-280. 

Apperception,  transcendental  and  empirical,  Kant,  II. 
109. 

Apuleius  of  Madaura,  1.  23 1,  2S0. 

Arabian  philos.,  I.  405-417 ; translations  of  Aristotle, 
410,  419 ; seienco  and  philosophy,  and  scholasticism, 
429-431. 

Arcosilas,  I.  133,  ISC. 

Archelaus  of  Miletius,  I.  64,  07. 

Archytas  the  Fythagorean,  I.  43. 

Arete,  the  Cyrcnaic,  I.  95. 

Aretinus,  LeonurdiLs,  II.  617-lS. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  II.  440. 

Argyropulus,  Johannes,  II.  11. 

Arianlsm,  I.  307,  310. 

Aristarchus  of  Alex.andrla,  I.  ISO. 

Aristeas,  I.  227. 

Aristides  of  Athens,  Apology  of,  I.  291. 

Aristippus  of  Gyrene,  Life  of,  I.  95,  90  ; doctrine  of, 
95-97. 

Aristippus  the  younger,  I.  93. 

Aristo  of  Alexandria,  I.  184. 

Aristo  of  Ceos,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  180,  183. 

Aristo  of  Chios,  I.  185,  188. 

Aristo  of  Cos,  I.  1S3. 

Aristo  of  Pella,  I.  295.  ' 

Aristobulus,  doctrine  of,  I.  223,  224,  220. 

Aristocles  of  llessene,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  18-1. 

Aristophanes  on  Socrate.s,  I.  87. 

AristotoUanism  among  the  Scholastics,  I.  429-132; 
with  Albert  the  Great,  430-440 ; with  Thomas 
Aqnina.s,  440-451 ; after  the  end  of  the  Seholastio 
period,  II.  5 seq.,  463  seq. ; new,  Protestant,  10. 

Aristotle,  his  conception  of  philosophy,  I.  3-4 ; os 
reporter  of  the  philos.  doctrines  of  others,  18 ; on 
Thales,  34  ; on  Anaximander,  30 ; on  Anaximenes, 
37 ; on  the  Eleatics,  50,  51 ; on-  Xenophanes,  52 ; 
on  Anaxagoras,  05,  08 ; on  the  Atomists,  09 ; on 
the  Sophists,  73 ; on  Protagoras,  75 ; on  Socrates, 
80,  85 ; on  Antisthenes,  92 ; on  the  genesis  of  the 
theory  of  ideas,  119;  his  life,  1.37-139;  works,  139- 
151;  logic,  161-157 ; metaphysics,  157-103 ; natural 
philosophy,  103-109 ; ethics,  109, 172, 177 ; politics, 
109,  170,  177 ; (esthetics,  170,  177-180 ; against  the 
theory  of  ideas,  157,  159,  100 ; interpreters  of  his 
works,  180-134 ; works  known  to  the  Scholastics, 
307,  390,  891,  419 ; the  master  of  Abelard,  391 ; in- 
fluence upon  Greek  and  Syrian  philosophers  of  th'e 
Jliddio  Ages,  402-405;  among  the  Arabians,  405- 
417 ; extreme  praise  of,  by  AverroSs,  415 ; works 
falsely  ascribed  to,  425-20 ; among  the  Scholastics 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  429  seq. ; on  the 
Deity,  the  active  inteliect,  and  the  human  soul, 
440 ; depreciatory  opinion  of  A.  held  by  Luther,  II. 
10,  17 ; doctrines  approved  by  Leibnitz,  103,  104 ; 
disciples  in  Italy,  480. 

Aristoxenus,  I.  180,  183. 

Arithmetic,  Proclus  on  its  origin,  I.  34  ; nature  of  the 
judgments  of,  Kant,  II.  165,  163  ; their  basi.s,  157. 

Arius  of  Alexandria  (=Arius  Didymus?),  I.  190. 

Arias  Didymus,  I.  SS-l,  216. 

Amauld,  Anton,  II.  53. 

Amobius,  I.  820,  322,  323. 


Arnnlph  of  Laon,  I.  304,  .37-3. 

Art,  Diatonic  theory,  129 ; Aristotelian  theory,  170, 
177-180 ; the  origin  of,  Dubos,  II.  12(i ; the  nature 
and  mission  of,  Batteu.x,  122, 120 ; deOned  by  Kant, 
192 ; view  of  F.  Schlegel,  212 ; defined  by  Sehelling, 
213,  219,  222,  223 ; Hegel’s  conception  of,  233,  242, 
213 ; defined  by  Schopenhauer,  260,  20-1. 

.iVrtcmon,  I.  308. 

Artes  Liberates,  I.  352,  85 1-350,  309. 

Asolepiodotus,  1.  255,  258. 

Aspasius,  I.  181,  184. 

Association  of  ideas,  Spinoza,  II.  74 ; principles  of, 
Hume,  132;  in  subEe(iiieut  English  p.sychology, 
380  seq. 

Ast,  G.  A.  F.,  II.  220,  227. 

Astrology,  with  Thra-syllus,  I.  255 ; of  Alkendi,  411 ; 
believed  in  by  Melanchthon,  II.  18,  and  others  in 
the  period  of  transition  to  mod.  philos.,  24. 

Astronomy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  I.  47 : of  Plato, 
120,  127 ; of  Ueraclidcs,  133,  135 ; of  Aristotle, 
104,  160,  107 ; of  the  Epicureans,  205,  207 ; of 
Albert  of  Sa.xony,  400;  of  Jlclanchthon,  II.  IS; 
of  Nicol.  Cusanus,  24 ; of  Giordano  Bruno,  27 ; of 
Lord  Bacon,  37 ; of  Dcscarte.=,  52 ; of  Kant,  143-44. 

Athanasius,  I.  307,  310. 

Athenian  character  and  Grcclc  philosophy,  I.  72; 
school,  255-259. 

Athenodorus,  son  of  Sandon,  I.  190. 

Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  I.  189,  190. 

Atomists,  The  Greek,  I.  00,  07-71. 

Atoms,  Greek  doctrines  of,  Leucippus  and  Democri- 
tu-s,  I.  07,  09 ; held  by  Heraclides  and  Eephantus, 

I. 35 ; Epicurean  doctrine,  205,  206  ; tlie  latter  re- 
newed by  Gassendi,  II.  14 ; (monads)  of  Leibnitz, 
92,  107  seq. ; of  Diderot,  128 ; defined  by  Hcrbart, 
273. 

Attains,  I.  190. 

Atticus,  I,  234,  2.37. 

Attraction,  Newton’s  law  of,  II.  89,  90 ; Kant  on  the 
medium  of.  1 1 1 ; on  the  attr.  of  elements,  145. 

Attributes  a.scribed  by  Descartes  to  body  and  spirit, 

II.  61,  52;  definition.  Spinoza,  05;  reiation  to 
substance,  00. 

Atwater,  L.,  II.  459. 

Augustine,  Saint,  Life  of,  I.  335 ; doctrine,  833,  334, 
330-340. 

Austin,  John,  II.  420. 

Avempace,  I.  40.5,  414. 

Averroes,  Life  of,  I.  416 ; doctrine,  400,  415-417 ; ct 
411,  412,  II.  6,  12,  13,  403  seq. 

Avicebron  (see  Ibn  Gebirol). 

Avicenna,  I.  405,  411-413  ; 437. 

d’Azeglio,  P.  Tapparelil,  II.  612. 

Azriel,  the  Cabalist,  I.  417. ; 

Baader,  F.  von,  II.  220,  229,  230. 

Babceuf,  II.  129. 

Bacon,  Francis,  II.  29 ; life  and  works  of,  30,  519  ■ 
doctrine,  33-38. 

Bacon,  Roger,  I.  457,  459. 

Bahja  ben  Joseph,  I.  418,  420. 

Bahnsen,  J.,  II.  80S. 

Buhrdt,  K.  F.,  It.  120. 

Bailey  Samuel,  II.  43!). 

Bain,  Alexander,  II.  430,  4l'J, 
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Ballmir,  L.,  II.  808. 

Barbarus,  Frnncificne,  II.  8.  11. 

Barbams,  Hermolaua,  II.  11. 

Bardesanes,  I.  281.  289,  2!W. 

Bardili,  C.  O.,  II.  195,  201. 

Barlaam,  Boniard,  II.  8. 

Barnabas,  I.  271. 

Barrett,  T.  S.,  II.  ^11. 

Bascom,  John,  II.  450. 

Basil  the  Great,  I.  327. 

BaalUdes,  the  Epicmean,  I.  201. 

Baallides,  the  Syrian  Qnostin,  I.  281,  286,  287. 

Basso,  Sobastian,  II.  25. 

B.assolis,  Johan,  de,  the  Sootist,  I.  457. 

Batteu.\,  0.,  II.  122,  126. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  II.  292. 

Bauer,  Edgar,  II.  292. 

Baumeistcr,  F.  C.,  II.  117. 

Baiimgarten,  A.  G.,  II.  110-118. 

Baur,  F.  C.,  on  Jewisli  and  Pauline  Chi’istianity,  I. 
27.J ; on  Christian  Gnosis,  .311 ; works,  292 ; appre- 
ciated by  Zeller,  293. 

Baxter,  Andrew,  II.  372,  373. 

Baxter,  Ilichard,  II.  800. 

Baylo,  Pierre,  as  historian  of  phllos.  doctrines,  I. 
8 ; II.  15 ; skepticism  of,  54. 

BajThoHer,  K.  T.,  II.  293. 

Beale,  L.,  II.  412. 

Beasley,  F.,  II.  .152. 

Beattie,  James,  II.  135,  402,  403. 

Beautiful,  The,  Plato  on,  I.  119,  120,  129 ; AristoUc, 
178 ; Plotinus,  250 ; is  that  which  is  according  to 
nature,  Diderot,  128;  Kant’s  deOnitiou  of,  188 
Bcq.,  528 ; Schelling's  deftnltion,  219 ; Hegel’s  de- 
finition, 242,  213 ; defined  by  Joufiroy,  343 ; Qio- 
borti  ou,  601-2 ; Ueberweg,  631. 

Bock,  J.  S.,  II.  195,  203,  204. 

Becker,  J.  C.,  II.  308. 

Bcda  Tenerabilla,  I.  353,  355. 

Being,  one,  and  identical  with  thought— Parmenides, 
I.  51,  65  ; unity  of,  according  to  Zeno  of  Elea,  68  ; 
according  to  klelissus,  59  ; according  to  Euclid  of 
Megara,  89  ; bestowed  by  God  (the  “Idea  of  the 
Good”),  Plato,  122;  ontologlcally  inferior  to  the 
Good,  Plotinus,  245 ; various  degrees  of,  Augnstine, 
842;  and  non-being,  species  of,  Sootns  Erfgena, 
861 ; confusion  of  various  senses  of,  by  Anselm, 
384  seq.;  the  widest  concept ; modes  of  being.  Duns 
Sootns,  455 ; as  predicate  (?)  of  God,  Eokhart,  473 ; 
nece.ssary,  Kant,  II.  147 ; Hegel’s  doctrine  of,  232, 
2;J8,  239;  must  be  a.ssnraod,  Herbert,  273;  discuss- 
ed by  Lotze,  313,  320  ; in  two  forms,  Lamennais, 
843;  primal  and  transcendental  idea,  Hosmini, 
491. 

Bekker,  Balthasar,  II,  63. 

Belief,  Scientific,  its  characteristics,  ITlrici,  II.  302  ;• 
defined  by  James  Mill,  424 ; by  A.  Bain,  431. 

Bellamy,  Joseph,  II.  449. 

Beneke,  F.  E.,  life  and  philosophy,  II.  281-292;  his 
works,  283-286 ; criticised  by  B.allauf,  308 ; pupils, 
323. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  revised  by  Beneke,  II.  285 ; 
works  and  doctrine,  426. 

Berengarius  of  Tours,  I.  370,  371. 

Berger,  J.  E.  von,  II.  226,  228,  229, 


Berigard,  Claude  Guillermet  de,  II.  25. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  II.  80,  88,  3S3,  384 ; influence  in 
America,  450,  458. 

Bernard  of  Chartres,  I.  387,  397,  398. 

Bernard  of  Clain'nnx,  I.  887,  400. 

Berunrdus  de  Trilia,  I.  452. 

Bessariou,  II.  5,  9, 

Besser,  K.  M.,  II.  293. 

Biodermann,  G.,  II.  29). 

Biel,  Gabriel,  I. ‘165,  467. 

Biese,  F.,  II.  293. 

Billroth,  J.  G.  F.,  II.  293. 

Bio,  the  Cyrenaio,  I.  95. 

Biran,  Maine  de,  II.  ;)40,  341. 

Blackie,  J.  S.,  II.  442. 

Blasche,  B.  H.,  II.  226,  227. 

Bledsoe,  A.  T.,  II.  467. 

Bobrik,  E.,  II.  308. 

Boccacio,  Giovanni,  II.  8. 

Bodies,  the  only  subject  of  philosophy,  Hobbes,  II. 
39 ; doctrine  of  Descartes,  42,  51 , 52 ; uullections 
of  monads,  Leibnitz,  92,  107,  108. 

Bodin,  Jean,  II.  21,  31. 

Boeckh,  A.,  cited  on  Plato’s  philosophy,  I.  103,  101 ; 
II.  307. 

Boehme,  Jacob,  II.  20,  29,  41. 

Boiithius,  I.  255,  259,  352,  364. 

BoOthns  of  Sidon,  I.  181,  18-1. 

Boethus  the  Stoic,  1. 188. 

Bold,  Samuel,  II.  308,  369. 

Bolton,  M.  P.  ^y.,  II.  440. 

Bonaventura,  I.  4.33,  435,  4.36. 

Bonitz,  H.,  citc<l  ou  the  of’  Piato,  I. 

114 ; cf.  II.  308. 

Bonnot,  Charles,  II.  1’23,  127,  128. 

Boole,  G.,  II.  439. 

BouchittO,  II.  231. 

Bonrdiu,  the  Jesuit,  II.  54. 

Bouterwek,  F.,  II.  197. 

Bovillus,  Carolus,  II.  20,  26. 

Bowen,  Francis,  II.  454,  455. 

Boyd,  J.  B.,  n.  467. 

Boyle,  Sir  Robert,  II.  870. 

Bradwardinc,  Thomas,  I.  451. 

Brahman  doctrine,  I.  10. 

Brandis,  C.  A.,  as  historian  of  Greek  philos.,  I.  22- 
23 ; his  division  of  the  subject,  28 ; philos.  attitude, 
11.306. 

Braniss,  J.,  as  historian  of  philos.,  I.  11;  i)hilos.  at- 
titude and  works,  II.  300,  307. 

Bray,  C.,  II.  441. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C.,  If.  439. 

Bromley,  Thomas,  II.  41. 

Brown,  Jolui,  II.  38-3. 

Brown,  Thomas,  II.  135,  408,  413. 

Browne,  Peter,  II.  89,  307,  308. 

Brownson,  O.  A.,  II.  455. 

Bnicker,  J.  J.,  os  historian  of  philosophy,  I.  8 ; of 
Greek  philos.,  27. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  II.  20,  20,  28,  405,  409-70. 

Bryso  (Dryso?),  iillegod  teacher  of  Pj-rrho,  I.  213. 
Brzoska,  H.  G.,  II.  £08. 

Bdchner,  L.,  II.  3.33 ; criticised  by  Mamiani,  608. 
Bulfon,  II.  130. 

Buhlo,  J,  0.,  os  historian  of  philos.,  1,  8 ; II.  197. 
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Bmmnger,  G.  B.,  II.  117. 

BurOach,  K.  F.,  II.  220,  228. 
Buridan,  John,  I.  401466. 

Burleigh,  Walter,  the  Scotist,  I.  457. 
Burnet,  Thomas,  II.  805. 

Burthogge,  Richard,  II.  865. 

Burton,  Asa,  II.  445,  447. 

Bushncll,  H.,  II.  449,  459. 

Butler,  Joseph,  II.  91,  884-380. 
Butler,  W.  A„  II.  449. 


Cabala,  The,  I.  417  seq.';  II.  10,  20,  24,  41  ; Spinoza, 
72,  520. 

Cabanis,  II.  130,  338,  339. 

Cassalpinus,  Andreas,  II.  14,  20,  25,  20,  404. 

Calculus,  Disputed  claims  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton 
with  reference  to  discovery  of  the,  II.  98-100, 

Cairns,  John,  II.  438. 

Caldem’ood,  Henry,  II.  419,  438. 

CaUlpho,  1. 183. 

Calvisius  Taurus,  I.  234, 237. 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  II.  19. 

Campanella,  Thomas,  II.  20,  28,  29,  405,  470. 

Campbell,  George,  II.  380. 

Campo,  J.  H.,  H.  120. 

Capozza,  F.  II.  612. 

Cordanus,  Hieronymus,  II.  20,  25. 

Carleton,  H.,  II.  '467. 

Cameades,  I.  133, 130,  189. 

Carovd,  F.  W.,  II.  293. 

Carpocratos,  the  Gnostic,  I.  280,  284,  285. 

Carriers,  M.,  II.  293. 

CaruH,  K.  G.,  II.  226,  228. 

Cassianns,  tho  Semi-Pelagian,  I.  353. 

Cassiodorus,  I.  362,  35-1,  365. 

Categories,  The  logical,  of  Aristotle,  I.  151, 154,  165 ; 
Stoic  substitute  for,  191,  193 ; criticism  of  Aristo- 
telian and  Stoic  doctrines  by  Plotinus,  and  doctrine 
of  Plotinus,  249,  250 ; Inapplicable  to  God,  341, 
399 ; doctrine  of  Erigeno,  364 ; Gilbertus  on  tho 
last  sir  of  Aristotle,  399 ; view  of  Occam,  463 ; of 
Kant,  II.  167,  160-171 ; Fichte’s  deduction  of,  209 ; 
have  objective  validity,  Schleiermncher,  244,  261 ; 
this  denied  by  Schopenhauer,  265,  200  ; os  treated 
by  TJlrici,  300  seq. ; Lotze  on,  314,  316 ; Trendelen- 
burg, 327 ; Maine  de  Biran,  341 ; moral,  their 
foimdation,  Rosmlni,  495 ; in  Gioberti's  later  plii- 
losophy,  602-3. 

Catholic  Church,  The  early  (or  “old”),  I.  272,  273; 
Irenmos  one  of  its  foimdcra,  290 ; present  princi- 
ples of,  II.  612-1.3. 

Cato,  the  older,  I.  189. 

Cato,  the  younger,  1. 190. 

Causality,  inferred,  not  experienced,  Glanvill,  II.  41 ; 
tho  divine,  immanent  in  tho  world,  Spinoza,  56, 71 ; 
not  distinguished  by  Spinoza  from  subsistence,  03 ; 
immanent,  in  monads,  Leibnitz,  03,  109,  110 ; Kant 
on  the  explanation  of,  147  ; nature  of  the  notion, 
Kant,  ICC  seq. ; law  of,  171 ; applicable  in  a double 
sense  to  man,  184 ; law  and  forms  of,  Schopen- 
I'.auer,  258;  contradictions  Involved  in,  Hcrbart, 
272. 

Causation,  Skeptic  arguments  against,  I.  210,  217 ; 
axioms  of,  401 ; self -causation,  Spinoza,  II.  04 ; 


cause  and  citoct,  03 ; origin  of  tho  conception, 
Hume,  131,  133 ; doctrine  of  Schopenhauer,  258- 
200;  internal  origin  of  notion,  841- ; Thos.  Brown 
on,  410,  411 : Sir  William  Hamilton  on,  418 ; de- 
fined by  J.  S.  Mill,  428,  429. 

Causes,  Aristotelian  distinctions  among,  I.  167,  159, 
102;  principal  and  auxiliary,  196;  infinite  chain 
of,  impossible,  Alfarabi,  412 ; Pseudo- Aristotle's  De 
Cattsls,  426;  final,  vindicated  by  Cudworth,  II. 
41 ; distinction  among,  made  by  Spinoza,  71,  72 ; 
deflnitiou  of  cause  by  Locke,  87 ; mechanical, 
among  monads,  Leibnitz,  93 ; final,  Trendelenburg, 
827-329. 

Cebes,  the  Pythagorean,  I.  -13. 

Cclsus,  I.  234,  237. 

CclBus,  Conielius,  I.  221. 

Cclsus,  opponent  of  Christianity,  I.  319. 

Cerdo,  the  Gnostic,  I.  280,  284. 

Cerinthus,  the  Gnostic,  I.  280,  282,  283. 

Chadboumc,  P.  A.,  II.  466. 

Chaaremon,  I.  190. 

Chalmers,  Thos.,  II.  430. 

Chalybiius,  H.  M.,  H.  298,  299,  305, 

Champlin,  J.  T.,  II.  458. 

Channing,  W.  E.,  II.  464. 

Charron,  Pierre.  II.  6,  14,  15. 

ChiUingworth,  William,  II.  301. 

Chlebik,  F.,  II.  293. 

Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  I.  403. 

Christianity,  its  successive  historical  relations  to 
philosophy,  I.  261,  262 ; its  first  character,  204-271  ; 
relation  to  Mosalsm,  205  seq. ; Je^^ish  and  Pauline, 
271-274  ; among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  274-280 ; 
and  Judaism,  269  seq. ; Jewish  and  Gentile,  dis- 
tinguished by  John  Toland,  II.  91,  92 ; Schelling 
on,  221,  222 ; meaning  and  end  of,  Schleiermachcr, 
251 ; defence  of.  Bishop  Butler,  385 ; relation  to 
other  religions,  Gioberti,  603. 

Christology  of  tho  Gnostics,  285-289 ; of  Irenmus, 
301 ; of  Sabellius,  307,  809-10  ; of  other  Monarch- 
ians,  308 ; of  Origen,  817 ; of  Amobius,  322 ; of 
Lactantius,  324 ; of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  329-331 ; of 
tho  Amalricans,  431 ; of  William  of  Auvergne,  433- 
4-34 ; speculative,  of  Eckhart,  409,  474,  481-483 ; of 
Schelling,  II.  221 ; of  Hegel,  236. . 

Chrysanthius,  I.  252,  254. 

Chrysippus,  1. 186,  188,  192  seq. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  II.  8. 

Church  Fathers,  The,  I.  276. 

Cicero  on  the  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  2 ; as  histo- 
rian of  philosophy,  20 ; cited  on  Epicurus,  206 ; 
philos.  position,  217 ; life,  ^vritings,  and  doctrine, 
218-221. 

Cieszkowski,  A.  von,  II.  293. 

Civilization,  origin  of,  Vico,  II.  474  seq. ; Romagnosi, 
485. 

Clapp,  Thoma-s,  II.  460. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  II.  80,  91,  379-381. 

Classical  Studies,  Revival  of,  II.  6 seq. 

Classification  of  Systems  by  Cousin,  II.  312. 

Clauberg,  Johann,  II.  53,  6-1. 

Claudianus  Mamertus,  I.  862-364. 

Cicanthes,  I.  186,  188,  191  seq. 

Clcarchus  the  Peripatetic,  I.  180. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  I.  311-315. 
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Cloment  of  Romo,  I.  274-270. 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  II.-  437. 

Cocceji,  Heinrich  von,  II.  115. 

Cooooji,  Samuel  von,  II.  31,  115. 

Cocker,  B.  F.,  II.  4.59. 

Cookbum,  Mrs.  Catherine,  II.  809. 

Cognition,  methods  of,  Plato's  doctrine,  I.  117,  120- 
122;  -Ajristoteiian  doctrine,  108;  Stoic  doctrine. 
192;  three  kinds  of,  Eckhart,  472  ; three  kinds 
distinguished  by  Spinoza,  II.  75 ; principles  of, 
Leibnitz,  113;  Kant,  144,  145;  forms  of  (see 
“Forma  of  Knowledge”);  kinds  of,  101  seq. ; 
Sohloiermaohor’s  doctrine  of,  2-14,  251,  252 ; con- 
dition of,  Schopenhauer,  200,  261,  5.32-3 ; its 
relation  to  will,  263 ; doctrine  of  Ferrier,  420,  421. 
(See  also  “Knowledge,”  below.) 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  II.  434-7. 

Collier,  Arthur,  II.  89,  384. 

Collins,  Anthony,  II.  92,  372,  373. 

Colotcs  of  Lampsacus,  I.  201. 

Common  Sense  Philosophers,  II.  131,  135 ; philos. 
doctr.  of,  Reid,  395  seq. 

Communism  in  Gnosticism,  I.  285 ; with  the  Abb6 
Morelly,  II.  128. 

Comte,  A.,  II.  337,  344,  345. 

Concept,  The,  what  ? Aristotle,  I.  155 ; how  form- 
ed. Stoic  doctr.,  193 ; four  most  general  concepts, 
193 ; what  and  how  formed,  396,  411,  445  (see 
“Universal”) ; the  abstract,  the  higher,  420 ; Spi- 
noza on,  II.  73  seq. ; its  genesis,  Hamilton,  417. 

Conception,  Hegel’s  doctrine  of,  II.  232,  240  ; Reid’s 
doctrine,  399 ; os  understood  by  D.  Stewart,  406. 

Conceptualism,  I.  360 ; with  Abelard,  392-394. 

Condillac,  Etienne  Bonnet  de,  II.  122,  127 ; in  Italy, 
481  seq. 

Oondorcet,  II.  129. 

Confucius,  character  of  his  doctrine,  I.  10. 

Conradi,  Kasimir,  II.  293. 

Conscience,  conception  of,  emphasized  by  Abelard, 
I.  395,  390 ; doctrine  of  Albertus  Magnus,  440 ; of 
Bishop  Butler,  II.  385 ; of  Thomas  Reid,  402 ; of 
Mackintosh,  413 ; of  J.  S.  Mill,  4.30. 

Consdousness,  defined  by  Thos.  Brown,  411  (cf.  409) ; 
by  James  Mill,  424. 

ConstantinuB  .Africanns,  I.  430. 

Contarinl,  Caspar,  II.  12,  14. 

Contradiction  impossible,  Antisthonos,  1.  92,  93; 
principle  of,  162, 165 ; solution  of  by  reason,  Plato, 
120 ; principle  of,  Lcibnita,  II.  113 ; in  truth, 
Deschamps,  130 ; Kant  on,  146,  147 ; principle  of, 
underlies  analytical  judgments,  165, 102 ; principle 
of,  Horbart,  270. 

Contraries,  law  of  union  of,  I.  41 ; Pythagorean  table 
of.  48;  insensible  objects,  120;  imivorsaUaw  of, 
277,  843 ; the  recognition  of  their  union,  in  the 
same  Bubjeot-knowlodge,  473,  II.  2.3,  (27). 

Oordemoy,  II.  64. 

ComeUus,  C.  S.,  II.  308. 

Comutus,  L.  Annious,  I.  185,  190. 

Cosmical  periods,  Heraclitus,  1.  38,  41 ; Empododos, 
61,  02 ; the  Stoics,  194  190. 

Cosmogony  of  Parmenides,  I.  67. 

Cosmology  of  Pherecydes,  I.  21,  20 ; of  Epimenidcs, 
Aousilaus,  and  Hormotimns,  26 ; of  Empedocles, 
01,  02;  of  Anaxagoras,  03-07;  of  Plato,  123,  120, 


127 ; of  jVristotIo,  1C-H07 ; of  the  Stoics,  19-1-197 ; 
of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  II.  24 ; of  Bruno,  27 ; rational, 
Kant,  157,  158,  17.3,  176-77 ; of  Rosmini,  493-4 ; of 
Mamiani,  507.  (See  also  below,  s.  v.  “ World.”) 

Cosmopolitism  of  the  Cynics,  I.  9294. 

Cousin,  V.,  referred  to  on  the  ancient  philos.  writings 
knowTi  to  the  Scholastics,  I.  307,  430 ; cited  on  Abe- 
lard, 390 ; his  philosophy,  II.  341-343 ; influence  in 
England,  4.35-6. 

Coward,  William,  II.  .372. 

Cramer,  J.  H.  von,  II.  117 

Grantor,  1. 133,  136. 

Crossitlus,  L.,  I.  221. 

Crates,  the  Academic,  I.  13.3,  136. 

Crates,  the  Cynic,  I.  92,  94. 

Crates  of  Mallos,  I.  189. 

Cratippus,  I.  180,  183. 

Cremonini,  Cesare,  II.  14. 

Cresoenzio,  C.  de,  II.  512. 

Creuz,  F.  C.  Casimlr  von,  II.  119. 

Critias  as  a Sophist,  I.  79 ; in  his  relation  to  Socrcdcs, 
89. 

Critioism  (as  philos.  doctrine).  Duns  Seotus,  I.  454 ; 
William  of  Occam,  400  seq.  ; as  distinguished  from 
Dogmatism,  Empiricism,  and  Skepticism,  II.  137 ; 
Kant’s  critidsm,  135,  136,  154,  159 ; Fichte’s  notion 
of  it,  208 ; Schelling’s  notion,  216 ; in  Italy,  485-489. 

Critolaus,  I.  180, 183,  189. 

Cronlus,  I.  238. 

Crousaz,  Jean  Pierre  de,  II.  117. 

Cmsius,  Christian  August,  II.  117. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  II.  41,  54,  357,  358. 

Culture,  Sophistic,  I.  73 ; modem,  secular,  in  its 
beginnings,  II.  7. 

Culverwell,  N.,  II.  355,  350. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  II.  90,  361-363. 

Cupr  C.,  n.  309. 

Cynic  School,  The,  I.  9294. 

Cyprian,  I.  327. 

CjTenaic  School,  The,  I.  95-93 ; doctrine  compared 
with  Epicureanism,  212. 

Czolbe,  H.,  II.  333. 

Dalberg,  K.  T.  A.  M.  von,  II.  120. 

Dalgamo,  George,  II.  370. 

Damasdus  of  Athens,  I.  255,  259. 

Daniel,  the  Jesuit,  II.  54. 

Dante  .Alighieri,  II.  7,  402. 

Darwin,  Charles,  II.  3.35,  441 ; Mamiani  on,  508. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  II.  389,  390. 

Daub,  Karl,  II.  293. 

David  the  Armenian,  I.  250,  410. 

David  of  Augsburg,  I.  470. 

David  of  Dlnant,  I.  383,  402. 

David  ben  Merwan  al  Mokammez,  I.  418,  423. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  II.  362-354. 

Day,  H.  N.,  II.  460. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  II.  452. 

De  Bonald,  II.  339. 

Deduction,  Logical,  Plato,  1. 121. 

Definition,  with  Socrates,  I.  80,  85 ; Antisthonos  on, 
93 ; with  Plato,  121 ; with  Euclid  and  with  Spi- 
noza, II.  03. 

Deism,  English,  II.  3-1,  40,  371  seq, ; in  America, 
451. 
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ne  la  Mottric,  JuUon  Offroy,  II.  123,  120,  127. 

Dellinghausen,  U.,  II.  201. 

Del  Rio,  J.  S.,  II.  231. 

Demetrius,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201. 

Democritus  of  Abelera,  the  Atomist,  Life  of,  I.  68 ; 
doctrine,  07-71 ; modem  disciples,  II.  25. 

“Demon,”  The,  of  Socrates,  I.  80,  80. 

Demonstration,  Indirect,  with  Zeno  of  Elea,  I.  57, 
58 ; direct,  with  Mcllssus,  69,  60  ; indirect,  Euclid 
of  Megam,  89 ; impossible,  210 ; Hegel’s  method, 
II.  2.31,  238 ; Schleicrmacher’s  Dialectic,  251,  252. 

Dcrcyllides,  I.  231,  2.35. 

Descartes,  Rcn6,  Life  of,  II.  4-1 ; philosophical  atti- 
tude of,  44,  45  ; doctrine,  41,  42,  46-63 ; his  philos. 
in  England,  357-359 ; in  Italy,  479  seq. 

Deschamps,  Dom.,  II.  129. 

Do  Wette,  II.  203. 

Dexippus,  Nco-Platonist,  I.  254. 

Diagoras,  I.  80. 

Dialectic,  in  the  Mcgarian  School,  I.  89-91 ; with 
Antisthenes,  92,  93 ; tho  Platonic,  115-123 ; Aris- 
totle, 150;  the  Stoic,  191,192;  method  of,  dis- 
allowed by  Epicuras,  203 ; one  of  the  septom  artes 
libcrales,  355,  356 ; Scotus  Erigcna,  364 ; pursued 
in  10th  and  11th  centuries,  809 ; demand  for  its 
subordination,  370  ; distmsted  by  Hildebcrt,  371 ; 
taught  “realistically,”  and  “nominalistically,” 
373 ; Anselm’s  view  of,  381 ; view  of  the  St.  Victors, 
387,  888,  400  ; applied  to  theology,  390,  432 ; Abe- 
lard on,  391  (cf.  396) ; defined  by  Melanchthon,  II. 
18 ; of  pure  reason,  Kant,  157,  172  seq. ; germ  In 
Kant  of  the  dialectic  of  Fichte  and  Hegel,  168. 

Dicaearch,  I.  180,  18.3,  440. 

Diderot,  Denis,  II.  122,  128. 

Diodoras  Cronus,  I.  90. 

Diodoras  of  Tyre,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  ISO,  183. 

Diodotns,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  184. 

Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  I.  190 ; teacher  of  Cicero,  218. 

Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  I.  37,  38. 

Diogenes,  the  Babylonian,  I.  186,  188-89. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  as  historian  of  pliilosophy,  I.  21, 
27. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  Cynic,  I.  92,  94. 

Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  I.  201. 

Diognetus,  Epistle  to,  I.  274,  279,  280. 

Dionysius  tho  Arcopagitc,  I.  347,  349-352. 

Dionysius,  tho  Epicurean,  I.  201. 

Dionysodorus,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Division,  Logical,  with  Plato,  1. 121. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  II.  382. 

Dodwell,  Henry,  II.  372. 

Dogmatism,  defined,  II.  32 ; its  Coryphaei,  33 ; the 
Cartesian,  41  seq. ; of  Leibnitz  and  others,  92  seq. ; 
defined  by  Kant,  151,  169. 

Dominicim  Gnndisalvi,  translator  of  Aristotle,  I.  4.30. 

Donblcday,  T.,  II.  441. 

Doubt,  as  justified  by  tho  Greek  ISkcptics,  I.  214- 
217;  aud  faith.  Duns  Scotus,  454;  universal, 
principle  of  philos.  skepticism,  II.  32 ; with  Des- 
cartes, 41,  40. 

Dove,  P.  E.,  II.  439. 

Drbal,  M.  A.,  II.  308. 

Dressier,  J.  G.,  II.  323. 

Drobisch,  M.  W.,  II.  309, 

Drossbach,  H.,  II.  8.34. 


Dualism  cf  Zoro.astor,  I.  17 ; of  Maui,  290 ; tho 
latter  combated  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  827,  380,  mid 
Augustine,  334,  335,  8.13;  of  Descartes,  II.  42,  61- 
64 ; of  Kant,  130,  154  seq. ; Kmit  on  d.  of  body 
and  soul,  175. 

Dilhring,  E.,  II.  335. 

Duns  Scotus,  Johannes,  I.  452-457. 

Duprat,  II.  231. 

Durand,  William,  of  St.  Pourfain,  1.  151 ; doctrine, 
400-402. 

Duration,  defined  by  Spinoza,  II.  73. 

Dnrfee,  Job,  II.  .158. 

Duty,  Stoic  notions  of,  I.  198-200 ; what  and  how 
determined,  Paley,  II.  91 ; Kant  on  tho  notion  of, 
181,  184 ; varieties  of,  187 ; Schieiermacher’s  con- 
ception of,  245. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  II.  -149. 

Ebcrhard,  «I.  A.,  II.  118,  119,  195. 

Eberstein,  II,  195. 

Eborty,  P.,  II.  .307. 

Echocrates,  tho  Pythagorean,  I.  43. 

Eckhart,  Master,  life,  I.  471 ; doctrine,  408,  409,  171- 
481. 

Eclceticism  among  the  Peripatetics,  I.  184 ; among 
the  Stoics,  189 ; as  doctrine  of  a school,  217-222  ; 
among  the  Platonists,  2.34-238 ; with  isolated  phi- 
losophers of  the  18th  century,  II.  110,  117,  119; 
with  Schelling,  213,  222  seq. ; in  France,  337,  340- 
343 ; in  Italy,  482. 

Ecliptic,  inclination  of,  Plato,  I.  12-3. 

Eephantus,  I.  43. 

Ecstasy,  Neo-Platonic  doctrine,  I.  242,  250,  251 ; doc- 
trine of  Eckhart,  477  seq. ; of  Nic.  Cusanus,  II.  23. 

Edelmann,  J.  C.,  II.  118. 

Education,  Platonic  theory  of,  I,  129,  132. 

Edwards,  John,  II.  360. 

Edwards,  Jonathan  (father),  II.  442-148. 

Edwards,  Jonathan  (son),  II.  449. 

Egypt,  Plan  for  the  conquest  of,  Leibnitz,  II.  98. 

Egyptian  doctrines,  I.  17. 

Eiselen,  J.  F.  G.,  II.  294. 

Eicatics,  The,  I.  29-31 ; their  doctrine  in  relation  to 
the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  40  ; their  philosophy, 
4500. 

Elements,  material,  of  Empedocles,  I.  00,  01,  53 ; of 
Anaxagoras,  03-06 ; of  Plato,  12.3,  120 ; of  Aris- 
totle, 101,  107 ; (atomic)  of  Epicurus,  205-207 ; 
doctrine  of  Pscudo-Empcdocles,  425;  of  Kant,  II. 
145. 

Emanation,  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of,  I.  240,  241, 
247,  248,  262,  254,  258 ; Gnostic  doctrine,  281,  285 
288 ; with  Aifarabi,  412 ; with  Averrofis,  410 ; in 
the  Cabala,  417,  41^  422,  428. 

Emmons,  N.,  II.  445,  4-17,  449. 

Emotion.s,  pmrification  of,  by  tragedy,  I.,  175180 ; 
principal  forms  of,  200  ; primitive,  Descartes,  II. 
53 ; doctrine  and  definitions  of  Spinoza,  70,  77 ; 
defined  and  classified  by  Thos.  Brown,  412,  413. 

Empedocles,  life,  I.  61 ; doctrine,  00-5J ; work  falsely 
ascribed  to,  425 ; modem  disciple,  II.  25. 

Empiricism,  defined,  II.  32;  lending  exponents  of, 
33;  dcfine<I  by  Kant,  154;  consequences  of,  169; 
in  Italy,  481-5. 

Encyclopedia,  tho  French,  II.  128. 
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Engel,  J.  J..  II.  120. 

English  moralists,  II.  00-02. 

“Enlightenment,”  ilcflnecl  by  ICnnt,  II.  152. 

Enneatls,  The,  of  riotinns,  I.  2J0,  2.11  seq. 

“ Entelechy,”  The,  of  Aristotle,  1. 102,  16-1. 

Epicharmns,  I.  4.3,  49. 

Epictetus,  1. 185,  190,  191. 

Epicureans,  The,  their  doctrine  compared  with  the 
CjTenaic,  L 212 ; soientifle  justification  of  the  same, 
212 ; revived  by  Gassendi,  II.  6,  14. 

Epienrus,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  4 ; divis- 
ion of  philos.,  204 ; life,  201-203 ; doctrine,  203- 
212. 

Epiphanes,  1.  265. 

Erasmus,  D.,  II.  11. 

Erdmann,  J.  E.,  II.  294;  cited  on  Ulrici,  290  305; 
on  Drobisch  and  others,  309 ; cited  on  Lotze,  312- 
321. 

Erennius,  I.  239,  2.10. 

Eric  qf  Anxerre,  I.  307,  308. 

Erigena,  John  Seotus,  Life  of,  I.  359,  300 ; attitude 
with  reference  to  philos.  and  theol.,  350,  357,  300  ; 
doctrine,  358-305 ; the  reading  of  his  writings 
prohibited,  371. 

Eristie  of  the  Megarians,  1.  91 . 

Error,  Source  of,  Descartes,  II.  42,  49  ; nature  and 
conditions  of,  Ilosmini,  492. 

Eschatology,  The,  of  Justin  Martyr,  I.  291,  294;  of 
Irenaius,  301 ; of  Tertallian,  300 ; of  Origen,  312, 
318;  of  Laetantiius,  ,325;  of  Gregory  of  Ny.ss,a, 
327,  332 ; of  Saint  Angu-stine,  344,  340 ; of  Seotus 
Erigena,  359,  303 ; of  Eckhart,  470,  477. 

Eschenbiug,  II.  120. 

Eschenmayer,  A.  K.  A.,  II.  220,  227. 

Esenbeek,  Noes  von,  II.  220,  227. 

Essence,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  1. 157  scq. ; ncgcl's 
doctrine  of,  II.  2.32,  2.39,  240.  God’s  essence  his 
t.vistence,  Spinoza,  II.  (04),  72;  the  c-sseuee  of 
finite  things  does  not  involve  existence,  72  ; defi- 
nition of,  73.  (See  also  s.  v.  “ Form.”) 

Essenes,  The,  I.  228,  421 ; a sect  of,  the  Hanifs, 
409. 

Eternity  defined  by  Spinoza,  II.  08. 

Ethics  (ace  also  “Morals,”  below),  histories  of,  1. 12- 
13  ; works  on  Grecian  ethics,  24 ; among  the  Py- 
thagoreans— mathematical  symbols,  47 ; Atomistic 
doctrine  of,  08,  70-71,  Sophistic  stand-point  in,  77 ; 
with  Socrates,  85 ; with  Stilpo,  91 ; in  the  school 
of  Phoedo,  91 ; Plato’s,  128-1.32 ; of  the  Academies, 
133-137 ; of  Aristotle,  109-177 ; basis  of,  with 
Theophrastus,  182 ; Stoic  doctr.,  197-200 ; of  Epi- 
enrns,  208-‘212;  of  Abelard,  387,  395,  390;  of 
Maimonides,  428 ; doctrines  of  Bonaventura,  435, 
430 ; of  Alb.  Magnus,  437,  440  ; of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
442,  451 ; of  Duns  Scotn.s,  450 ; of  Eckhart,  477- 
480 ; of  Niool.  Cnsanns,  II.  2-1 ; its  end.  Bacon,  37 ; 
must  rest  on  induction,  38 ; of  Descartes  (40,  47), 
53 ; the  “Ethics”  of  Spinoza,  03-78 ; of  Locke,  80, 
87 ; of  various  Englishmen,  90,  91 ; of  Leibnitz, 
106 ; of  Do  la  Mcttrie,  127 ; of  Helvctins,  122, 129 ; 
of  Hume,  134;  of  Kant,  180-187;  of  Schleier- 
mneher,  245,  253,  264,  532 ; of  Schopenhauer,  266, 
264 ; included  by  Herbart  in  (esthetics  (1. 4),  II.  264- 
266,  279;  of  Benekc,  282,  291,  292;  the  beginning 
of  metaphysics,  Lotze,  313 ; its  prindpio,  the  idea  | 


of  human  nature,  Trendelenburg,  329 ; doctrine  of 
Cumberland,  361-363 ; of  A.  Collins,  372,  373 ; of 
. Mandevillo,  378 ; of  Paley,  391 ; of  A.  Smith,  893, 
394;  of  Thomas  Reid,  402;  of  Brown,  413;  of 
Mackintosh,  413,  414 ; defined  by  Bcnthara,  426 ; 
doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill,  429,  4-30  ; some  notions  of  II. 
Spencer  in,  4.33 : empirical,  in  Ital3',  484-5 ; doc- 
trine of  Galuppi,  4S7-S;  of  Rosmini,  494-6;  of 
Gioberti,  501. 

Eubulidcs,  the  Milesian,  I.  89, 90. 

Euclid  of  Megara,  Life  of,  I.  90 ; doctrine,  89-91. 

Eudmmonia,  I.  97 ; Aristotle,  172. 

Endbmns  of  Rhodes,  I.  ISO,  182. 

Eudonis,  I.  234,  235. 

Eudo.xus  of  Cnidus,  I.  135. 

Euhemems,  I.  95,  98. 

Enlamins  (or  Eulalins),  I.  269. 

Euripides,  quoted  on  Anaxagoras,  I.  67. 

Eurytus  the  Pythagorean,  I.  43,  48. 

Eusebius,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  252. 

Eustachiu-s,  Nco-Platonist,  I.  254. 

Enstratins,  Metropolitan  of  Nicma,  1. 401. 

Euthydemns,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Evenus  of  Paros,  I.  79. 

Everett,  C.  C.,  II.  455. 

Evil,  Jfoml,  consequence  of  human  freedom,  I.  290, 
302,  318,  326 ; moral,  the  only  real  evil,  and  that 
negative,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  326,  327,  330 ; doctrine 
of  Saint  Augustine,  8-13 : negative,  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, 361 ; the  condition  of  good,  Alfarabi,  412  ; 
Eckhart,  481 ; no  absolute,  Bruno,  II.  ^ ; relative, 
and  defined,  Spinoz^  77 ; eiirlanation"  and  justifi- 
cation of,  Leibnitz,  112 ; existence  of,  an  insolublo 
problem,  Voltaire,  125  ; inherent  in  the  finite,  Ros- 
mini,  494,  Mamiani,  607. 

Evolution,  Anaximander’s  theory  of,  I.  35,  30 ; Anax- 
imenes’ theory,  37 ; theory  of  IToraolitus,  38, 40-42 ; 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  47 ; doctrine  of  Xenophanes, 
65,  50 ; doctrine  of  Empedocles,  61,  02 ; of  Anaxa- 
goras, 65 ; of  all  things  from  God,  Seotus  Erigena, 
.368;  of  species,  Kant,  II.  19-3,  194;  doctrine  of  II. 
Spencer,  432  seq. 

Exner,  F.,  II.  309. 

E.vporicncc,  point  of  departure  for  knowledge  (Aris- 
totle, 1. 152,  166),  Albertus  Magnus,  I.  4.39,  Occam, 
463;  basis  of  all  knowledge,  Locke,  II.  84;  fur- 
nishes all  the  materials  of  thought  (see  “ Sensation- 
alism ”),  Hume,  1-32  ; conforms  to  the  forms  of 
thought,  Kant,  166,  165,  166,  168  seq. ; and  Is  the 
starting-point  in  knowledge,  161 ; basis  of  sjmtho- 
tio  judgments  a posteriori,  162;  “analogies”  of, 
171 ; exp.  and  philosophy,  Benekc,  284. 

E.xpcriment,  recommended  by  Bacon,  II.  3.3,  84,  38. 

Extension,  notion  of,  suggested  by  tactual  scnsotion.s, 
Reid,  II.  398;  analysis  of,  by  Thos.  Brown,  412; 
its  moaning  aoo.  to  A.  Bain,  431. 

Ezra,  the  Cabalist,  I.  417. 

Faber,  James,  II.  11. 

Fabianus,  Papirius,  I.  221. 

Faculties,  mental,  Kant,  II.  189;  Benekc,  286. 

Fairchild,  J.  H.,  II.  456. 

Faith,  Pauline  doctrine  of,  I.  266.  267;  Johannean, 
268;  transformed  by  the  aid  of  philosophy  into 
knowledge,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  311,  314 ; rcla- 
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tion  ot  to  reason  and  thought  (Gregory,  Augus- 
tine, and  others),  388 ; defined  by  Hildebert,  871 ; 
before  knowledge,  Anselm,  878,  380 ; harmony  off 
with  reason,  Scholastic  postulate,  430  ; and  know- 
le<lge.  Alb.  Magnus,  438;  a ground  of  Its  merito- 
rionsness,  Thom.  Aquinas,  443 ; preambles  of  faith, 
4-13 ; repugnant  to  reason,  464 ; doctr.  of  Eckhart, 
473 ; objects  of,  Locke,  II.  79,  87 ; doctrine  of 
Jacobi,  194,  199,  200 ; of  Fries,  195,  203. 

Eallncies,  Four  sources  of,  enumerated  by  Lord  Ba- 
con, II.  37,  38. 

Farrar,  A.  S.,  II.  439. 

Fate,  Stoic  doctrine,  1. 194, 196  ; denied  by  Epicurus, 
207. 

Faustus,  the  Semi-Pelagian,  I.  352-351. 

Fechner,  G.  T.,  II.  321-323. 

Fedcr,  J.  G.  H.,  II.  119,  195. 

Feeling,  first  treated  ns  separate  faculty  by  Tetens, 
II.  119;  use  of  term  by  J.  S.  Mill,  428. 

Feelings,  guide  of  conduct,  I.  205;  their  origin, 
Herbart,  II.  279. 

Feiix,  Minucius,  I.  320-322. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  II.  91. 

Ferrari,  G.,  II.  613-516. 

Ferricr,  J.  F.,  II.  420. 

Feuerbach,  L.,  II.  298. 

Fenerlein,  Emil,  II.  294. 

Fichte,  I.  H.,  n.  298,  299,  307. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  germ  of  his  dialectic  in  Kant,  II.  108 ; 
his  life,  205-207 ; doctrine,  204,  205,  207-212,  529. 

Figulus,  P.  Nigidius,  I.  232,  233. 

Finch,  A.  E.,  441. 

Finite,  The,  defined  by  Spinoza,  II.  04. 

Finney,  C.  G.,  II.  466, 

Fiorentino,  Fr.,  II.  610. 

Fischer,  1C.  P.,  II.  805,  S34. 

Fischer,  Kuno,  cited  on  the  direction  of  modem  phi- 
losophy, II.  3 ; philos.  attitude^  294 ; dispute  with 
Trendelenburg,  330. 

Flaccus,  A.  Persius,  I.  190, 

Fleming,  Malcolm,  II.  867. 

Fleming,  W.,  II.  440. 

Florcnzi-Waddington,  Marchioness  Marianne,  II.  610. 

Fludd,  Eobert,  I.  24. 

Fiagel,  0.,  II.  309,  335. 

Fontenelle,  II.  124. 

Forberg,  F.  C.,  II.  200,  210-212. 

Force,  and  matter  inseparable.  Stoic  doctrine,  I.  194, 
195 ; (power)  Locke  on,  II.  86 ; Leibnitz,  108 ; all 
forces  ideal,  SchcUlng,  218 ; nniversallty  of  force, 
tririci,  503 : force  and  matter  illusions,  Lotze,  314 ; 
vital  force,  what  ? Lotze,  315  (of.  Glrici,  804) ; per- 
sistence of,  H.  Spencer,  432,  4.33. 

Forge,  Louis  de  ia,  II.  64. 

Form,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  1. 167,  169, 102 ; med- 
iicval  doctrines,  308,  397,  399,  416,  416,  424,  425, 
4.36,  438  (Albert  the  Groat),  441  and  446-49  (Thom- 
as Aquinas),  465  (Duns  Scotus) ; forms  of  know- 
ledge or  thought,  Kant,  II.  166, 167,  104  scq. 

Fortlage,  0.,  II.  384. 

Foss,  II.  309. 

Fonchcr,  Simon,  II.  15. 

Franchi,  Antonio,  II.  616. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  II.  451. 

Fraute,  C„  II.  29-1. 


Fraser,  A.  C.,  II.  438. 

Frauenstiidt,  J.,  II.  307,  808,  334. 

Freedom  of  the  mil,  Aristotle,  I.  172;  Epicurean 
doctrine,  200,  207 ; Plotinus,  250  ; not  destroyed  by 
divine  foreknowledge,  294 ; nfllrmed,  299,  302,  312 ; 
not  in  contradiction  with  divine  predestination, 
382 ; emphasized  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  322,  330- 
833 ; by  grace,  Augustine,  845 ; defended  by  Neme- 
sius,  347 ; aflirmed  by  Maimonidcs,  428,  and  Albert 
the  Great,  437,  440 ; defined  by  Thomas  Aquinos, 
442,  461 ; absolute.  Duns  Scotus,  463,  460 ; uncer- 
tain opinion  of  John  Buridan,  400:  afflrmcJ  by 
Eckhart,  480  ; divine  freedom  — natural,  uncon- 
strained necessity,  Spinoza,  II.  65,  07,  71,  72 ; hu- 
man freedom  denied,  65,  72,  75;  in  what  sense 
aflinned  by  Leibnitz,  112 ; position  of  Voltaire, 
126 ; as  nllirmed  by  Kant,  181,  183-165 ; Fichte  on 
the  freedom  of  intelligence,  210  ; Schelling  on  the 
conditions  and  nature  of,  218,  224 ; defined  by  Her- 
bart, 279;  moral  freedom,  Beneke,  282;  human 
freedom,  condition  of  natural  science,  Ulrici,  302 ; 
Trendelenburg  on,  328 ; A.  Collins  on,  372 ; Dr. 
Sam.  Clarke  on,  381 ; Eeid  on,  402 ; J.  S.  Mill  on, 
•489. 

French,  J.  W.,  II.  457. 

French  philosophy,  in  the  18th  century,  II.  122-1.30  ; 
its  influence  in  England,  436-0, 

Friedrich,  E.  F.,  H.  294. 

Friendship,  in  the  Epicurean  school,  I.  211. 

Fries,  Jacob,  II.  195,  201-203. 

Froebel,  F.,  II.  6-30, 

Fnlbert,  I.,  370. 

Gabler,  G.  A.,  II.  294. 

Gale,  Theophilus,  II.  41,  560. 

Gale,  Thomas,  II.  41. 

Golenus,  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  I.  20-21 ; 
Eclectic  Platonist,  234,  237. 

Galianl,  Abb6,  II.  129. 

Galilei,  Galileo,  II.  28,  471-473. 

Galuppi,  Pasqnale,  II.  485-8. 

Gans,  B.,  II.  294. 

Garve,  Christian,  II.  119, 196. 

Gassendi,  II.  6, 14,  63. 

Gataker,  Tliomas,  II.  14. 

Gaza,  Theodore,  II.  10. 

Gellert,  Chr.  F.,  II.  119.  ’ 

Genera,  The  trae  being  of,  defended  by  Eric,  I.  308 ; 
subjective  creations  only,  374 ; substances  in  the 
secondary  sense,  381 ; doctrine  of  the  work  Be 
Oeneribtia,  Ac.,  897,  of  various  Scholastics,  398, 
399,  of  Avicenna,  413 ; unreal,  nominalistic  doc- 
trine, 401,  462 ; purely  ideal,  Locke,  II.  79 ; Leib- 
nitz, 103. 

Gennadius,  Ceorgius  Schobrius,  II.  10. 

Gentilis,  Aiberiens,  II.  21,  31. 

Geometry,  Proclus  on  its  origin,  1.34;  analytical, 
founded  by  Descartes,  II.  46 ; nature  and  use  ot 
the  truths  of,  Hume,  133;  nature  of  the  judg- 
ments of,  Kant,  166,  103 ; their  basi.s,  167. 

George,  L.,  II.  306,  307. 

George  of  Tiebizond,  II.  10. 

Georgius  Aneponjunus,  I.  404. 

Georgius  Pachymere.s,  I.  404,  405. 

Gcrbcrt  (Po|x:  Sylvester  II.),  I.  309,  370,4-30, 
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Gei'hart,  E.  V.,  II.  ‘157. 

Ocrmnr,  F.  H.,  II.  331. 

GcrsoD,  Johannes,  I.  465,  407. 

Geulinx,  Arnold,  II.  42,  54. 

Geycr,  A.,  II.  309. 

Gilbcrtns  I’orrctanuB,  I.  387,  398,  899. 

Giobcrti,  Vincenzo,  II.  497-504. 

Giojo,  M.,  II.  483. 

Olanvill,  Joseph,  II.  15,  36,  41,  3G0. 

Gnosticism,  I.  280-290 ; combated  by  Irenrcns  and 
Hippolytus,  299-302,  and  by  Tcrtiillian,  303 ; in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  .311-319 ; Jew- 
ish, 418  scq. 

Goclenius,  Rudolf,  II.  19,  20. 

God,  according  to  the  Philolaus-Frappnent,  I,  49 ; 
Xenophanes’  doctrine  of  the  unity  of,  61-53 ; An- 
axagoras’ notion  of,  03}  05,  66 ; with  Euclid  of 
Mcgnra,  89,  91 ; unity  of,  Antisthenes,  92,  03 ; 
Plato’s  doctrine,  116,  122 ; Aristotle’s  doctrine,  158, 
102,  163;  Stoic  doctrine,  194,  195;  Cicero  on  the 
existence  of,  220 ; unknown,  Plutarch,  230 ; doc- 
trine of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  223-231 ; Gnostic 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Christian  God,  283,  284,  286 ; the  idea  of  innate  in 
man,  293 ; imity  of,  290,  302 ; attributes  of,  Thco- 
philus,  298 ; incomprehensible,  irenajus,  300 ; ma- 
terial, TertuUian,  305 ; immateriality  and  other 
attributes  of,  Origen,  317 ; unity  of,  defended  by 
Minuclus  Felix,  320,  321;  = the  “space  of  all 
things,”  Amobius,  322 ; unity  of,  ns  demonstrated 
by  Lactantius,  824;  God  the  tmth,  Augustine, 
8*10 ; transcendent  nature  of,  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
361 ; doctrine  of  Scotus  Erigena,  368,  361 ; of  Hil- 
debert,  371 ; ontological  argument  for  the  existence 
of,  according  to  Anselm,  378,  883,  386 ; another  ar- 
gument of  Anselm’s,  381,  382 ; heterodox  doctrine 
of  GiJbertus,  899 ; cosmological  argument  of  Alfa- 
rabi,  411,  412;  modifications  of  Jewish  ideas  of, 
417,  418  soq. ; doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  418,  419,  422, 
423 ; of  Albertus  Magnus,  439 ; existence  of  demon- 
strable only  a posteriori : the  arguments,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441,  447 ; insulDciency  of  all  arguments, 
Duns  Scotus,  456,  Occam,  464;  arguments  of  Ray- 
mundus  of  Sabundc,  407 ; mystical  doctrines  of 
Eckhart,  409,  473  scq. ; of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  II. 
24 ; psychological  argument  of  Oampanclla  for  the 
existence  of,  28;  scientifically  incognizable,  Lord 
Bacon,  37 ; arguments  of  Descartes  for  the  exist- 
ence of,  41,  42,  47-50,  520 ; doctrine  of  Spinoza,  65, 
Cl-63,  67,  71-73,  77,  521 ; the  cosmolo^cal  argu- 
ment supported  by  Locke,  80,  87 ; doctrine  of  New- 
ton, 90 ; the  primitive  monad,  Leibnitz,  92,  108, 
111;  Leibn.  on  the  ontolog.  argument,  104,  106; 
Voltaire  on  the  existence  of,  125 ; existence  of,  non- 
infcrriblo  by  human  reason,  Hume,  131,  l.*M ; early 
arguments  of  Kant  for  the  existence  of,  147,  148 ; 
Kant’s  subsequent  judgment  of  the  arguments,  177, 
173 ; K.’a  postulate  of  the  existence  of,  180,  185 ; 
directly  apprehended  in  faith,  Jacobi,  194,  200 ; 
tho  moral  order  of  the  universe,  Fichte,  206,  206, 
210 ; notions  of  Scholling  concerning,  218,  220  scq,, 
224,  225 ; Rcgcl  on  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of, 
243;  tho  unity  of  tho  universe,  Schlcicrmacher, 
244,  252 ; Herbart  on  tho  conception  of,  266,  276, 
279 ; tho  necessary  postulate  of  natural  science, 
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Jlrici,  302 ; personality  of,  Lotze,  S20 ; in  Trendel- 
enburg’s system,  829 ; God  and  the  world  necessarily 
correlative  in  human  thought,  Cousin,  3*12 ; rikjcu- 
lative  doctrine  of  Lamennais,  343 ; God  and  Law, 
Hooker,  851 ; Sam.  Clarke’s  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of,  379,  380 ; Galuppi  on  the 
idea  of,  488 ; Rosmini,  493 ; Mamiani  on  the  idea 
and  existence  of,  606. 

Godefroi  dc  Fontaines,  I.  452. 

Gods,  The,  Thales’  doctrine,  1.  34 ; Protagoras’  igno- 
rance of,  76;  Prodicus’  theory  of  their  origin,  78; 
Critios’  theory,  70 ; Socrates’  doctrine,  86,  87 ; 
Euhemerus  on  their  origin,  93;  Epicurean  doc- 
trine, 205,  207 ; tho  Skcjtics  on,  217 ; of  Jam- 
blichus,  254 ; of  Proclns,  267,  258 ; doctrine  of  tho 
Epistle  to  EiogneiuSy  279 ; the  gods  of  Greece  dei- 
fied men,  Theophllus,  298. 

Goethnls,  Henry,  of  Ghent,  I.  457-58. 

Goethe,  cited  in  connection  with  the  subjectivism  of 
Protagoras,  I,  76 ; cited  on  Plato,  103 ; on  Aris- 
totle, 139. 

Good,  The,  with  tho  Megarian  school,  I.  89-91 ; with 
tho  Cynics  = virtue,  92-9-1 ; with  tho  Cyrenaics  = 
positive  plca^rc,  or  absence  of  pain,  95-98 ; with 
Plato,  116, 122 ; the  highest,  Plato,  128,  Aristotle, 
169,  the  Stoics,  197 ; defined  by  Cicero,  220 ; = the 
“ One,”  tho  Absolute,  Plotinus,  240,  2-11,  246  scq. ; 
tho  highest  good  for  man  not  virtue,  nor  pleasure, 
but  religion,  Lactantius,  323  ; the  highest,  the  en- 
jojTnent  of  God,  Augustine,  33C ; doctrine  of  Pseu- 
do-Dionysius, 351 ; tho  highest  good  is  God,  An- 
selm, 382  ; Abelard,  395 ; moral,  aud  evil,  in  the 
intention  and  not  in  the  action,  Abelard,  395  ; evil 
the  condition  of,  Alfarabi,  412 ; determined  by  tho 
will  of  God,  Duns  Scotus,  466,  Occam,  464 ; deter- 
mined by  tho  State,  Hobbes,  II.  40 ; tho  noblest 
good  = the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Spinoza,  62 ; 
relative — the  useful,  Spinoza,  77 ; the  morally  good, 
views  of  English  moralists,  90,  91 ; the  Idea  of, 
Lotze,  313 ; defined  by  Jonffroy,  3-13. 

Goodwin,  John,  II.  361. 

Gorgias,  the  Sophist,  Life  of,  I.  76 ; doctrine,  76,  77. 

Gorres,  Joseph,  II.  220. 

Goschel,  K.  F.,  IX,  294. 

Gottsched,  J.  C„  II.  117. 

Graham,  W.,  II.  439. 

Grammar,  Protagoras,  I,  75;  tho  Stoics,  192;  in- 
cluded in  dialectic,  304. 

Grants  Sir  A.,  II.  4-39. 

Grcathead,  Robert,  I.  433-436, 

Greek  Fathers’  after  Augustine's  time,  I.  340-352.  ’ 

Greek  Philosophers,  tho  Writings  of,  1.7-8;  instruct- 
ed by  the  Jewish  writers  (Justin  Martyr),  290,  293 ; 
(TertuUian),  804  ; Augustine  on,  837,  338. 

Greek  philosophy,  and  Jewish  monotheism,  I.  17  ; 
materials  for  history  of,  18-24 ; periods  of,  20-29 ; 
and  Oriental  doctrines,  31-32 ; history  of,  18-259 ; 
and  Athenian  character,  72;  and  tho  Jewish 
Scriptures,  293;  revlied  by  Tatian,  296  ; Her- 
mias  on,  299 ; and  Christian  heretics,  304 ; study 
of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  12th  century,  415 

Green,  Joseph  Henry,  II.  437. 

Green,  Robert,  II.  370,  871,  • 

Gregory  of  Nozianzen,  I.  327,  403, 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  I.  320-333, 
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Gregory  of  Eimini,  I.  4C7. 

Gricpenkcrl,  F.  E.,  II.  309. 

Groot,  Gerhard,  I.  484. 

Grote,  G.,  on  the  riaton.  dialogues,  I.  110,  111  ; 
works,  4'U. 

Grote,  John,  II.  438. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  II.  21,  31. 

Gnippc,  O.  F.,  II.  824. 

Guarimw  of  Verona,  II.  8,  11. 

Gilnther,  A.,  II.  306. 

Habit,  source  of  the  idea  of  cause,  Hume,  II.  131, 134. 

Haccius,  H.  F.,  II.  309. 

Hackel,  E.,  II..  836.  * 

Haig,  J.,  II.  441. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  II.  361. 

Hales,  John,  II.  361. 

Hallier,  E.,  II.  203. 

Hamann,  J.  G.,  II.  195,  201.  ' 

Hamcrken,  Thomas,  of  Kempen  (“  Thomas  il  Kem- 
pis),”  I.  484. 

Hamilton,  D.  H.,  II.  468. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  414-418. 

Hampden,  E.  D.,  II.  437. 

Hanne,  J.  W.,  II.  306.  ' 

Hansoh,  Michael  Gottlieb,  II.  117. 

Hanusch,  L.  J.,  II.  294. 

Happiness,  its  conditions,  according  to  Plato,  1. 131 ; 
as  principle  of  ethics  (see  HedonismJ,  Spensippus, 
133 ; its  source,  Xenocrates,  134 ; Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of,  169,  172 ; Epicurean  doctr.,  208-211 ; 
doct.  of  Greek  Skeptics,  214 ; as  related  to  virtue, 

■ Cicero,  220 ; Spinoza,  II.  66,  78 ; the  ethical 
principle  of  Locke,  80,  and  Paley,  91 individual 
and  universal,  Volney,  129. 

Hardcnberg,  F.  von  (Novalis),  II.  212. 

Harmony,  of,  the  spheres,  Pythjvgorean  doctrine,  I. 
47 ; pre-established,  between  soul  and  body,  Leib- 
nitz, II.  93,  109,  110  ; Kant  on  the  latter  doctrine, 
170 ; doctrine  of  Schelling,  213. 

Harms,  F.,  II.  305. 

Harpocration,  I.  238. 

Harris,  James,  II.  403. 

Hartenstein,  G.,  edition  of  Kanfs  works,  II.  138 ; 
works  of,  309. 

Hartley,  David,  II.  60,  89,  386-388. 

Hartmann,  E.  von,  II.  .308,  336,  337. 

Hartsen,  F.  A.  von,  II.  321. 

Haur6au,  B.,  referred  to  on  ancient  philos.  writings 
known  to  the  Scholastics,  I.  367. 

Haven,  J.,  II.  467. 

Hazard,  E.  G.,  II.  443,  458. 

Hebrewn,  Epistle  to  the,  I.  208. 

Hedonism  in  the  Cyronaic  School,  I.  96-98;  main- 
tained by  the  Academies,  1.33-1.35 ; in  the  Epicurean 
School,  201,  20S-212.  , 

Heerebonl,  II.  63. 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  5 ; 
as  historian  of  philos.,  10-11 ; division  of  Greek 
philos.,  28-29 ; cited  on  the  Cynics,  94 ; opinion 
concerning  the  place  in  philosophy  of  the  doctrine 
of  cognition,  II.  88 ; germs  of  his  logic  with  Kant 
and  Bardili,  168,  204  ; Schelling  on  his  philosophy, 
21.3,  224;  his  life,  234-2.37;  his  philosophy,  2.31-233, 
237-24-3,  630-31 ; on  Schclling's  philosophy,  237 ; his 


I school,  292-298 ; criticised  by  Hartmann,  330 ; in- 
fluence of,  in  Italy,  609-611. 

HegesirLs,  the  Cyrenaic,  I.  95. 

Hegias,  I.  255,  259. 

Hoidanus,  II.  53. 

Hoineccius,  J.  G.,  II.  117. 

Helnslns,  Daniel,  II.  14. 

HelfCerich,  A.,  II.  306,  807. 

Heliodorus,  I.  259. 

Helmholtz,  H .,11.  32.3,  332. 

Ilelmont,  J.  B.  and  F.  M.  van,  II.  24. 

Holoise,  I.  389. 

Helvetius,  Claude  Adrien,  II.  122,  129. 

Hemming,  Nic.,  II.  30. 

Hendewerk,  C.  L..  II.  310. 

Hennel,  S.  S.,  II.  441. 

Henning,  L.  von,  II.  294. 

Henry,  C.  S.,  II.  453-4. 

Henry  of  Hessen,  I.  407. 

Heraclides  Lembus,  I.  183. 

Hcraclides  of  Pontus,  I.  133,  135.  . 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  age,  family,  and  doctrine,  I. 
38-42 ; on  Homer,  39 ; on  Pythagoras,  44 ; Parme- 
nides on,  60 ; doctrine  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  185, 
194-196. 

Heraclitus  the  Stoic,  1. 190. 

Herbart,  J.  F.,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  4,  II. 
204,  208 ; his  philosophical  starting-point,  II.  204  ; 
his  life,  267,  268;  his  doctrine,  264-266,  268-281, 
633-4 ; judged  by  Bcneke,  283 ; disciples  of,  30^ 
312. 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Chorbury,  II.  34,  40,  354-5. 

Herder,  J.  G.  von,  II.  195,  201. 

HerUlus  of  Carthage,  I.  185,  188. 

Herman,  Abbot  of  Toumay,  cited,  I.  873. 

Hermann,  Conrad,  cited  on  the  parallelism  between 
ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  II.  3 ; 306. 
Hermann,  K.  F.,  on  classification  of  Platon,  dia- 
logues, I.  109. 

Hermarohus,  I.  201,  210. 

Hennas,  The  Shepherd  of,  I.  274,  277,  278. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  I.  238. 

Hermias,  I.  295,  298,  299. 

Herminus,  1. 184. 

Hermippus,  the  Alexandrian  (of  Smyrna  ?),  I.  183. 
Hermodorus,  I.  133,  136. 

Hormotimus  of  Clazoraenso,  I.  64,  67. 

Hervrous  Hatalis,  I.  461. 

Hesiod,  influence  on  Greek  philosophy,  I.  24-26. 
Hetzol,  H..  II.  323. 

Heydcnreich,  II.  197. 

Hickock,  L.  P.,  II.  455. 

Hierarchy,  The  Mediajvul,  and  the  Platonic  State,  I 
131,  132. 

Hicrocles,  I.  239,  255,  257. 

Hieronymus,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  ISO,  183. 

Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  I.  327. 

Hildebert,  I.  371. 

HUdreth,  E.,  II.  467. 

Hindu  philosophy,  I.  10. 

Hinriohs,  H.  F.  W.,  II.  294. 

Hlpparchia,  the  Cynic,  I.  92,  94. 

Hippasus  of  Metapontum,  I.  43. 

Hippies  of  Elis,  the  Sophist,  I.  77-79, 

Hippo  of  Samos,  I.  32,  36. 
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llippodamus  of  MiletOB,  I.  “W,  48. 
llippolytus  of  Rome,  I.  299,  801,  802. 
llirnhaym,  Hieronymus,  II.  15,  115. 

Historians,  Ancient,  of  philosophy,  1. 18-22., 

History,  objective  and  subjective,  defined,  I.  5 ; 
methods  of  treating,  5-6 ; history  of  philosophy : 
sonrces  and  aids,  7rl3 ; periods  in  human,  Augus- 
tine, 345,  346 ; its  basis  and  divisions.  Lord  Bacon, 
U.  36 ; Fichte’s  phiiosophy  of,  211 ; a revelation 
of  the  Absoiute,  Sohelling,  218,  219 ; methods  of 
treating,  222 ; Hegel’s  philosophy  of,  242  ; laws  of 
development  of,  Vico,  475  seg. ; philosophy  of, 
founded  by  Vieo,  523. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  Life  and  works  of,  II,  38,  39 ; doc- 
trine, 34,  39,  40,  cf.  53,  366,  357,  360. 

Hodge,  Charles,  II.  459. 

Hodgson,  S.  A.,  II.  441. 

HofiEbauer,  H.  197. 
d’Holbach,  Baron,  II.  123,  130. 

Holcot,  Robert,  I.  407. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  II.  439. 

Hollenberg,  IV.,  II.  321. 

Holy  Ghost,  The  Gnostic  views  of,  I.  287, 288 ; object 
of  worship,  293,  297 ; subordination  of,  Sabelllus. 
,307,  309 ; Athannsian  doctrine,  310,  311 ; doctrine 
of  Clement,  316 ; of  Origen,  817 ; of  Gregory  of 
Nyssn,  329 ; with  Bcotus  Erlgena,  303 ; interpreted 
by  Abelard  as  Identical  with  Plato’s  “world-soul,” 
387,  394;  speculative  construction  of,  Eckhart, 
409,  474. 

Home,  Henry,  II.  91. 

Homer,  influence  on  Greek  philosophy,  I.  24,  25 ; He- 
raclitus on,  39;  cited  by  Aristotle,  163. 
iromUies,  pseudo-Clementine,  I.  274,  276,  277. 
Homoeomerite,  The,  of  Anaxagoras,  I.  0-3,  05. 
Uomousia,  I.  310. 

Honein,  Ibn  Ishak,  I.  410, 

Hooker,  Richard,  II.  350-352. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  II.  456. 

Hopkins,  S.,  II.  447,  449. 

Hoppe,  R,,  II.  32-1. 

Hotho,  H.  Q.,  II.  294. 

Howe,  John,  II.  361. 

Hrabanus,  Manrus,  I.  307,  308. 

Huber,  J.,  II.  298,  306. 
llnet,  Pierre  Daniel,  II.  15,  54. 

Hughes,  F.  H.,  II.  439. 

Hughes,  T.,  II.  440. 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  II.  323. 

Hume,  David,  Life  and  Works  of,  II.  13M32 ; doc- 
trine, 130-134,  378,  379,  621. 

Hunt,  John,  II.  440. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  II.  80,  91,  392,  393. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  II.  10. 

HiLxley,  T.  H„  II.  441. 

Hypatia,  I.  251,  348. 

Hypotheses,  Plato,  1.  121 ; Newton  against,  II.  89. 

lahja  ben  Adi,  I.  410. 

Ibn  Gebirol,  Solomon,  I.  418,  424-420. 

Ickstadt,  J.  A.  von,  II.  117. 

Idffius  of  Himcra,  I.  37,  38. 

Idea,  The  absolute,  of  Hegel,  II.  2.32,  23-3,  240-243. 
Idealism,  phenomenal,  of  Berkeley,  II.  80,  88 ; cle- 
ment of,  in  Kant’s  philosoiihy,  130 ; subjective,  of 


Fichte  (136),  204-212 ; objecUve,  of  Schclling  (130), 
213  seq. ; absolute,  of  Hegel  (130),  231  seq. ; tran- 
scendental, Kant,  154,  164  seq.  ; Kant’s  repudia- 
tion of  “material  idealism,”  172;  of  Beck,  20.3, 
204 ; Schclling’s  SysUmi  of  lYanscendental  Ideal- 
ism, 217-219 ; must  go  hand  in  hand  with  Realism, 
Ulriei,  301 ; defect  of  German,  Lotzo,  316,  319 ; 
idealism  of  Lotze,  817 ; Italian,  479-481,  489-490, 
509-511, 

Ideal-Realism,  of  Schleiermacher,  II.  130 ; of  Ulriei, 
299-305  ; of  Trendelenburg,  320-329.  • 

Idea.s,  Theory  of,  combated  by  Stilpo,  I.  90,  91,  and 
by  Antisthenes,  92,  93 ; Plato’s  doctrine,  115-117, 
119-123;  Aristotle  on  the  genesis  of  the  theory, 
119;  combated  by  Aristotle,  157,  159,  100;  Stoio 
substitute  for,  191,  193;  innate?  Stoio doctr.,  19.3; 
theory  of  Philo,  224,  230  ; ascribed  to  kloses,  231 ; 
= thoughts  of  God,  234  ; Plutarch’s  doctrine,  236 ; 
exist  by  emanation  from  the  “ One,”  Plotinus’ 
doctrine,  240,  211,  248 ; doctr.  of  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, 351 ; of  Scotns  Erigena,  358,  362  ; Abelard  on, 
393;  in  the  divine  reason,  Bernard  of  Chartres, 
398 ; Platonic  theory,  how  reconciled  with.  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  by  Scholastics,  398;  defended  by 
William  of  Auvergne,  433,  4.3-1 ; doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441 ; none  irrnatc,  4-12,  449 ; doctrine  of 
Henry  of  Ghent,  468 ; of  Will,  of  Occam,  403 ; in- 
nate, and  others,  Descartes,  II.  48,  49 ; doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  ideas  confused,  adcqirate,  etc.,  56,  7-3-76 ; 
innate,  denied  by  Locke,  79,  83,  and  Voltaire,  125  ; 
further  doctrine  of  Locke,  79,  84-87 ; of  Berkeley, 
88 ; clear,  distinct,  and  adequate,  Leibnitz,  92, 
104;  innate,  112;  all  originate  in  sensation,  Rudi- 
ger, 117,  Condillao,  127 ; copies  of  perceptions, 
Hume,  132;  ideas  of  the  reason,  Kant,  157,  158, 
173  seq. ; Schelling’s  theory  of,  221,  222 ; theory  of 
Schopenhauer,  255,  203 ; doctrines  of  Herbert,  200, 
279,  533-4 ; in  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  342 ; in- 
nate, opposed  by  Culverwell,  350 ; doctrine  recti- 
fied by  H.  Lee,  366 ; theory  of  P.  Brotvno,  307 ; 
“are  extended,”  Priestley,  389;  defined  by  E. 
Danvin,  390;  innate,  Hutcheson,  393;  James 
Mill  on,  423 ; result  from  a logical  sense,  Romag- 
nosi,  481 ; Galuppi  on  the  origin  of,  480 ; Mamiani, 
600. 

Identity,  Principle  of,  Kant,  II.  144  ; underlies  ana- 
lytical judgments,  155,  162 ; Schelling’s  system  of, 
213  seq. ; Hegel  on,  239 ; Herbert  on,  270,  633. 

Idols  (of  Lord  Bacon ; see  s.  v,  “Fallacies’’). 

Idomeneus,  I.  201. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  I.  274,  277. 

Imagination,  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  II.  75. 

Imperative,  Kant’s  Categorical,  II.  180,  182 ; Boneko 
on,  292 ; in  Italian  philosophy,  487-8. 

Individuation,  Principle  of.  Alb.  Magnus,  I.  438 ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  445  (realistic  doctrine,  440); 
Dims  Scotus,  453,  436 ; Leibnitz,  II.  103 ; Schopen- 
hauer, 202. 

Induction,  with  Socrates,  I.  80,  85 ; Aristotle,  162, 156 ; 
method  of  arriving  at  principles,  Occam,  403; 
with  Bacon,  II.  33-36,  38 ; with  J.  S.  Mill,  429. 

Infinite,  The,  of  Anaximander,  I.  SO  ; with  Melissus, 
69 ; and  the  Finite  completely  disparate,  448 ; Des- 
cartes on,  ST.  49 ; views  of  Sir  W.  Hamillon  and 
other  British  philosophers,  418,  419, 
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Intellect,  The  potential,  1. 185 ; one  and  universal, 
Averroes,  406,  416,  410 ; potential  and  actual  or  ac- 
quired, AUarabi,  412  ; doctr.  of  Avcmpaco,  414 ; of 
AverroSa,  416,  416 ; the  latter  combated  by  Albert 
the  Great,  439,  440,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  450 ; 
separate  existence  of,  Occam,  404;  Averroistic 
doctrine  discussed  in  the  transitional  period  of 
mod.  phiios.,  II.  6 seq. ; a mode  of  thought,  Spino- 
za, 72 ; posterior  to  the  senses,  Locke,  79. 

I ntentions.  First  and  Second,  I.  413. 

Intuitions  (in  English  philosophy;  see  s.  r.  “Prin- 
ciples,” below). 

Ionic  Philosophers,  I.  29,  30,  32-42. 

Irenseus,  the  Church  Father,  I.  299-301. 

Isa  ben  Zaraa,  I.  410. 

Isaac  the  Blind,  I.  417. 

Isaac  Israeli,  I.  423. 

Isidorus  of  Alexandria,  I.  255,  259. 

Isidorus,  Gnostic,  I.  287. 

Isidorus  Hispalensis,  1. 353,  355, 


Jacob  of  Edessn,  I.  403. 

Jacobi,  F.  H.,  II.  194,  198-200. 

Jacob,  L.  H.,  II.  196. 

Jamblichus,  I.  238 ; doctrine,  252-254. 

Jesus,  his  teaching  and  character,  I.  205-9 ; llcgcl's 
Lift  ofJ;  II.  235 ; SchleiermachcrA  Lectures  on  the 
Life  of  J.,  248. 

Jewish  monotheism  and  Greek  philosophy,  I.  17 : 
elements  in  the  phiios.  of  Philo,  229 ; religions 
notions,  expectation  of  Messiah,  264;  monothe- 
ism, 270 ; Christianity,  271-274 ; phiios.  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  417-428;  influences  appearing  in 
Spinoza’s  doctrine,  II.  02. 

Jezlrah,  The,  I.  417,  422. 

Johannes  Avcndcath,  translator  of  Aristotle,  I. 
430. 

Johannes  Ibn-al-Batrik,  Arabian  translator,  I.  410. 

Johannes  Italus,  1. 402-404. 

John,  Gospel  of,  I.  269 ; Epi.stles,  208. 

Johniof  Damascus,  I.  347,  352,  402. 

John  of  Mercuria,  I.  467. 

John  of  SaUsbury,  I.  388,  400,  401. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  II.  450. 

Josef  Ibn  Zaddek,  I.  427. 

Joultroy,  T.,  II.  343. 

Jonrdaln,  C.,  referred  to  on  the  knowledgclof  ancient 
phiios.  writings  among  the  Scholastics,  I.  30’!’,  430, 
et  at. 

Jowett,  B.,  II.  441. 

Jnda  ha-Levi,  I.  418,  419,  426,  427. 

Judaism,  and  Christianity,  I.  264  seq. ; influence  of 
Mohammed  on,  409 ; Hegel  on  its  moral  signifi- 
cance, 235 ; Schleiei-machcr  on  the  same,  250,  251. 

Judgment,  Faculty  of,  Kant,  II.  187  seq. ; Bcid’s 
doctrine  of,  400. 

Judgments,  Identical,  alone  valid,  Antisthcncs,  I. 
92,  93;  doctrine  of  problematical,  182;  judgments 
rational,  transcendent,  and  repugnant  to  reason, 
Locke,  II.  79,  80 ; analytical  and  synthetic,  a 
priori,  and  a posteriori,  Kant,  154-156,  162-164; 
forms  of  logical,  166,  167 ; Galnppi  on  the  origin 
and  natme  of,  487. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  I.  252,  251. 


Julius  Fcrmicins  Matemus,  I.  3*17 

JnngiuR,  Joachim,  II.  114,  115. 

Justinus,  Flavius  (Jmstin  MartjT),  I.  290,  29L 

Kant,  Immanuel,  his  definition  of  phUosophy,  I.  4 ; his 
criticism  and  that  of  Duns  Scotus,  456 ; his  de- 
finitions of  empiricism,  etc.,  II.  32 ; and  Locke, 
87,  88;  incited  by  Hume’s  skepticism,  131,  161, 
160 ; his  life  and  writings,  137-164 ; his  critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  136,  136,  150,  151,  151-180,  526 ; 
his  crit.  of  the  Practical  Reason,  180-187,  627-8 ; 
hiscrit.  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment,  187-194,  628-9; 
his  disciples,  and  opponents,  194-204  ; criticised  by 
Jacobi,  19=1,  195,  199,  and  Herder,  201 ; Beck’s  de- 
fence, 203 ; his  doctrine  as  developed  by  Fichte, 
204  seq.;  ns  interpreted  by  Schelling,  216,  216; 
criticised  by  Benckc,  284,  and  by  Trendelenburg, 
329,  3.30 ; influence  in  England,  43-1  seq. ; in  Italy, 
485  seq. ; his  doctrine  compared  with  Hegel’s,  630- 
31. 

Kapp,  A.  0.  E.,  and  F.,  II.  294.  295. 

Karaites,  The,  I.  418,  423. 

Kayserlingk,  H.  von.  If.  310. 

Kern,  H.  II.  310. 

Kicsewetter,  II.  197. 

King,  WilUam,  II.  868. 

Kirchmann,  J.  H.  von,  II.  335. 

Klein,  G.  M.,  II.  225-227. 

Knowledge,  sensible  perception,  and  opinion,  Plato 
on,  I.  120  ; objects  of,  Aristotle,  161 ; Stoic  defin. 
of,  192;  relativity  or  impossibility  of,  skeptical 
view,  214-217 ; duAlity  of,  Plotinus,  246 ; Gnos- 
tic view,  282,  286;  limitation  of,  Irenmus,  800; 
basis  of  certitude  in,  Augustine,  333-339;  Pierre 
d’Ailly,  400 ; necessary  element  in,  338 ; after 
faith,  Anselm,  880 ; how  limited.  Alb.  Magnus, 
438 ; its  point  of  departure  experience,  4-39  ; and 
will,  Thomas  Aquinas,  451.  Duns  Scotus,  45-3, 
457 ; theory  of,  Occam,  463  ; by  immediate,  tran- 
scendental intuition,  Eokhart,  469,  472,  473  ; Nico- 
laus Cusanus,  II.  23;  its  basis,  perception,  and 
faith,  Campanella,  28;  must  begin  with  experience. 
Bacon,  83, 38 ; grows  out  from  sensations,  Hobbe.s, 
39;  seU-consciousness  basis  of  certainty' in,  Des- 
cartes, 41,  47 ; doctrine  of  Spinoza,  76  seq. ; origin 
and  nature  of,  Locke,  79,  82  seq. ; varieties  of, 
Leibnitz,  104;  limits  of,  Hume,  131, 133  ; forms  of, 
Kant,  156,  157,  104  seq. ; limits  of,  156-158,  168, 
171 ; starting-point  in,  101 ; the  highest  principle 
in,  170;  faith  ns  principle  of  (see  “Fries,”  and 
“ Jacobi,  F.  i H.”)  ; Fichte’s  doctrine  of,  204  seq. ; 
intellectual  intuition  ns  principle  of,  Schelling, 
213,  216 ; further  doctrine  of  Schelling,  217 ; doc- 
trine of  Bander,  229 : absolute,  Hegel,  238  seq. ; 
630-31 ; of  external  and  “ internal  ” world,  Benoke, 
281,  2^  285  ; the  ultimate  distinction  in,  Trende- 
lenburg, 3-26;  sources  of,  N.  Cnlverwell,  3.56; 
extra-sensational  soimce  of.  Place,  807 ; relati- 
vity of  (see  “Relativity  of  Thought,”  below, 
and)  431 ; mental  causality  in,  Vico,  474 : Galnppi 
on  the  origin  of,  480;  Rosmini,  491-2;  M.amiani, 
BOO. 

Knutzen,  Martin,  II.  117,  139. 

Kiippen.  F.,  II.  200. 

Klistlhi,  K.,  II.  295,  82J. 
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Kmg,  W.  T.,  II.  197. 

Kvet,  F.  L.,  II.  310. 

Lactantius,  I.  320,  32-3,  325. 

LactiuR,  1. 189. 

Lamarrc,  William,  I.  452. 

Lambert,  J.  H.,  II.  118. 

Lambruschini,  II.,  II.  610. 

Lamennais,  II.  339,  340,  343,  344. 

Lanfranc,  I.  370,  371. 

Lange,  F.  A.,  on  Herbart,  II.  280 ; his  doctrine,  331, 
336. 

Lange,  Johann  Joachim,  II.  110. 

Langenbeck,  H.,  II.  321. 

Language,  works  on  philos.  of,  among  the  ancients, 
I.  2-1 ; Protagoras  as  student  of,  75 ; doctrine  of  a 
part  of  dialectic— the  Stoics,  192 ; origin  of,  Epicu- 
rus, 200 ; the  Greek,  in  the  West,  II.  8 ; Hobbes  on, 
39,  40 ; Locko  on,  87 ; origin  of.  Herder,  201 ; re- 
vealed, Gioberti,  498;  Ventura,  611. 

Laplace,  Theory  of,  compared  with  Kant's,  II.  144, 
Laromigxu^re,  II.  130. 

Loscaris,  Constantinus  and  Johannes,  II.  8. 

Lassalle,  F.,  II.  295.  l 
Lasson,  Ad.,  II.  296. 

Latin  Fathers  after  Augustine,  I.  362-355 
Latitudinarians  of  Cambridge,  II.  357  seq. 

Laurie,  S.  S.,  II.  440. 

T<autier,  G.  A,,  II.  296. 

Law,  Histories  of  Greek  and  Roman,  I.  2.3-24 ; cere- 
monial and  moral,  205  seq. ; philos.  of,  in  the 
period  of  transition  to  mod.  philos,,  II.  30,  31 ; de- 
fined by  Hooker,  351.  { 

Law,  Edmund,  II.  368,  381,  382. 

Laycock,  T.,  II.  441. 

Lazarus,  il.,  II.  310. 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.,  II,  441. 

Lee,  Henry,  II.  89,  300. 

Legrand,  Antony,  II.  357. 

Leibnitz,  G.  W.  von,  attitude  of,  with  reference  to 
the  philosophy  of  Locke,  II.  87,  88,  112 ; life  and 
works  of,  96-101;  doctrine,  92,  93,  101-114,  523.‘; 
source  of  his  errors  acc.  to  Kant,  173 ; influence  on 
Lotze,  312,  313. 

Leland,  II.  92. 

Leo  the  Hebrew,  I.  428. 

Leonhardi,  Hermann,  Freiherr  von,  II.  231. 
Leonteus,  I.  201. 

Leonteus  Pilatus,  II.  8. 

Lessing,  G.  E.,  II.  120-122;  198. 

Leucippus,  I.  07-69. 

Le  Vayer,  Francois  de  U Mothc,  II.  0,  15. 

Levi  ben  Gerson,  1.419,  428. 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  II.  441. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  II.  459. 

Liberatore,  M.,  II.  512. 

Library,  Alexandrian,  Destmetions  of,  I.  409, 
Lichtenberg,  G.  C.,  II.  120. 

Lieber,  F.,  II.  459. 

Liebmann,  0.,  II.  331. 

Life,  Theory  of,  Maniiani,  507-8. 

Lindemann,  H.  S.,  II.  2^11. 

Lindner,  G.  A.,  II,  310. 

Lipsins,  cited  on  Gnostician,  I.  282 ; Justus,  II.  0. 

14. 


Locke,  John,  Life  and  Works  of,  II.  81,  82 ; doctrine, 
79,  80,  82-38,  522;  his  doctrine  popularized  in 
France  by  Voltaire,  124,  126 ; Locke  and  his  critica 
and  defenders,  303-309 ; his  influence  in  Italy,  481 
8cq.  • 

Logic,  Prontl’s  history  of,  I.  13 ; sophistical  argu- 
ments invented  in  the  Megarian  school,  90  ; deduc- 
tio  ad  ahaurdum  and  Mogarian  “Eristic,”  91;  of 
Aristotle,  151-157;  cultivated  by  the  I^erlpatctics, 
182,  184 ; of  the  Stoics,  191-193  ; of  Epicurus,  203- 
206;  division  of,  in  the  work  Super  Porphyrium^ 
308 ; opinions  in,  Gerbert,  370 ; Abelai'd  on,  391 ; 
a mediffivol  division  of,  390 ; Synopsis  of  Psellua, 
404,  469 ; doctrine  of  Alfarabi,  411 ; of  Avicenna, 
413 ; Scholastic  method,  432 ; view  of  Alb.  Magnus, 
438 ; logic  of  Petrus  Hispanus,  468,  469 ; of  John 
Buridan,  465-00 ; of  Petrus  Ramus,  II.  12 ; as 
treated  of  by  Mclanchthon,  18;  its  end,  Lord 
Bacon,  37 ; principles  in,  Leibnitz,  113 ; the  art  of 
invention,  Tschimhausen,  116 ; principles  in, 
Kant,  144 ; Hegel’s  Logic,  232,  238  seq. ; as  defined 
and  treated  by  Herbart,  2G-1-G5,  209-70  ;Idefln.  by 
Ulrici,  300 ; formal  logic,  set  forth  by  Drobisch, 
309  ; doctrines  of  J.  S.  Mill,  428 ; Pure  and  Mixed, 
Galuppi,  486 ; opposed  to  nature,  Ferrari,  513. 

Logos,  The,  of  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  I.  224, 
230,  231 ; in  the  GC/spel  of  John,  269 ; instructs  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  poets,  Justin  Mart3rr,  290, 
292,  293 ; doctrine  of  Tatian,  296 ; of  Athenagoms, 
297 ; of  Theophilus,  298 ; of  Hippolytus,  302 ; of  the 
Monorchions,  807-310 ; of  orthodoxy,  310,  811 ; of 
Clement,  314;  of  Gregory  of  Nj’ssa,  328,  329;  oi 
Scotus  Erigena,  303;  of  Bernard  of  Chartres,  398, 

Longinus,  I.  239,  240. 

Lorimer,  J.,  II.  441. 

Lossius,  J.  Chr.,  II.  119. 

Lott,  F.,  n.  310. 

Lotze,  H.,  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy,  IT.  312-321. 

Love,  Philosophical,  Socrates,  86 ; Plato,  128 ; prin- 
ciple of,  with  Jesus,  205,  200 ; Pauline  doctrine, 
267,  208 ; Johannean,  208 ; inteUectual,  to  God, 
Descartes,  II.  53 ; Spinoza,  65,  77,  78 ; Schleier- 
macher  on,  251. 

Lowde,  J,  A.,  II.  305. 

Lowndes,  R.,  II.  440. 

LOwenthal,  E„  II.  334. 

Lucaniis,  M.  Annmus,  1. 190. 

Lucretius  Carus,  T.,  I.  201 ; cited,  207. 

Luke,  Gospel  of,  I.  268. 

Luther,  Martin,  II.  16,  17,  SO. 

Lyco,  the  Peripatetic,  1. 180,  183. 

Lycophron,  Sophist,  I,  79. 

Lyra,  Nicolaus  de,  I.  457. 

Lysis  the  Pythagorean,  I.  43. 

Moass,  II.  107, 

Macchiavelli,  Nicolo,  II.  20,  29,  30,  405,  471. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  II.  135,  413,  414, 

Macrobius,  Aurelius,  I.  254. 

Macvicar,  J.  G.,  II.  441. 

Magioniam  and  Christianity,  T,  281,  290, 

Magic,  with  Thrasyllus,  I.  235 ; in  the  transitional 
period  of  modem  philos.,  II.  2-1 ; natural,  what  ? 
Lord  Bacon,  37. 

Mngnenns,  II.  26. 
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Itahally,  J.  P.,  II.  4.S9. 

Hahan,  Asa,  II.  4SG. 

Maignan,  II.  25. 

Maimon,  S.,  II.  197. 

Maimonides,  Moses,  I.  419,  497,  428;  II.  Gl. 

Maistrc,  Joseph  de,  II.  340. 

Malebranche,  Nic.,  II.  42,64;  Italian  followers  of, 
480. 

Malpighi,  Johannes,  II.  8. 

Mamiani,  Terenzio,  II.  478,  604-609. 

Man,  distinguishing  characteristic  of,  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  II.  355 ; dist.  from  brutes.  Hartley,  3S7, 
388. 

Mandoville,  Bernard  de,  II,  378. 

Manegold  of  Lutenbach,  teacher  of  William  of 

I Champeaux,  I.  370. 

Moni,  I.  281,  290. 

Manscl,  H.  L.  II.  418,  419. 

Marbaeh,  G.  O.,  as  historian  of  philos.,  1. 11 ; works, 
II.  295. 

Marci,  Marcus,  II.  24. 

Marcianus  Capella,  I.  254,  352,  364. 

Marcion,  the  Gnostic,  I.  280,  28-1. 

Miircker,  P.  A.,  II.  295. 

Marheineke,  Ph.,  II.  295. 

Mariano,  II.,  II.  610. 

Marinas,  I.  255,  258. 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  I.  2G8. 

Markley,  W.,  II.  442. 

Marsh,  James,  II.  453. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  II.  5,  9 ; cited,  12. 

Marsilius  (or  Marcelius)  of  Inghen,  I.  465,  460. 

Marta,  J.  A.,  II.  12. 

Mortinean,  Jame.s,  II.  438. 

Masson,  D.,  II.  440. 

Materialism  (see  “The  Atomists,”- “The  Epicu- 
reans”), renewed  by  Gassendi,  II.  14;  psycho- 
logical, of  Hartley  and  Priestley,  80,  89;  of  La 
Mettxie,  127, 128 ; of  Holbach,  130  ; defect  of,  2G1 ; 
its  recent  representatives,  292,  332  seq. ; its  in- 
sufficiency, Hlrici,  303 ; recent  German,  332-335 ; 
recent  WTitcrs  on,  334,  335 ; in  England,  18th  cen- 
tury, 371  seq. 

Mathematical  objects,  Plato,  117,  122,  123;  truths, 
analytical,  Leibnitz,  II.  113 ; truths,  their  nature, 
Hume,  133 ; Kant,  148 ; judgments,  mostly  syn- 
thetic, Kant,  155,  163. 

Mathematics,  revival  and  influence  of,  in  the  transi- 
tional period  of  mod.  philos.,  II.  19,  23  seq.  ; Des- 
cartes’s services  to,  46 ; compared  with  philosophy, 
Kant,  148 ; Beid  on,  397. 

Matter,  Platonic  doctrines  of,  L 123, 120 ; Aristotelian 
doctrine,  167, 168,  162 ; StMc  doctr.,  194,  195 ; Neo- 
platonic doctrine,  241,  249,  258 ; created,  Irenmus, 
300,  Origen,  817 ; doctrine  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
331,  of  Saint  Augustine,  342;  exists  by  emanation, 
AJfarabi,  412 ; ctcinal,  Avicenna,  413 ; corporeal 
and  spiritual,  Ibn  Gebirol,  425 ; its  literal  creation 
affirmed  by  Maimonides,  427,  428 ; various  kinds 
of.  Duns  Scotus,  465-56 ; doctr.  of  Henry  of  Ghent, 
468 ; of  Hobbes,  II.  39 ; of  Descartes,  42,  51,  62 ; 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of,  Locke,  79,  86 ; 
does  not  exist,  Berkeley,  88 ; monadic  theory  of, 
Leibnitz,  92,  107-109,  111 ; an  abstraction,  Lich- 
tcuberg,  120  ; atomic  and  endowed  with  sensation. 


Diderot,  128 ; hyjrothcsis  of  its  similarity  to  soul, 
Kant,  174,  175;  deflnitions  of,  179;  = “extinct 
mind,”  Schelling,  218 ; as  understood  by  Hcrbart, 
275 ; Lotze  on,  314 ; lAmennais  on,  34.3,  3-14 ; 
Priestly  on,  389 ; known  directly,  Beid,  .399 ; de- 
fined by  J.  S.  Smi,  427. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of,  I.  208. 

Maudslcy,  H.,  II.  441. 

Maupertins,  II.  122,  124. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  II.  439-40. 

Maximus  the  Confessor,  I.  347,  352. 

Maximus  of  Ephesus,  I.  252,  254. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  I.  234,  2.30. 

Mayer,  A.,  II.  336. 

Mayer,  C.,  II.  310. 

Mayer,  J.  B.,  II.  323. 

Mayne,  Zachary,  II.  308. 

Mayronis,  Franciscos  de,  the  Sootist,  I.  457. 

McCosh,  James,  II.  4.38,  450. 

Mechanics  in  the  explanation  of  animal  life,  De.v 
cartes,  II.  52. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de’,  II.  9. 

Megarinn  School,  I.  89-91. 

Mehmel,  G.  E.  A.,  II.  212. 

Meier,  G.  F.,  II.  117. 

Meiners,  Christoph,  II.  119. 

Melanchthon,  Philip,  IL  10-19,  30. 

Melissus,  the  Eleatic,  life  and  doctrine  of,  I.  60,  69,  GO. 

Mellto  of  Sardis,  Christian  apologist,  I.  2‘.>3. 

Memory,  Aristotle  on,  1. 108 ; Strato,  183 ; Stoic  doc- 
trine, 193  ; a function  of  the  intellect,  Melanchthon, 
II.  19 ; views  of  Locke,  86 ; Condillac,  127 ; Hart- 
ley, 367 ; Beid,  399 ; James  Mill,  424. 

Menander  of  Samaria,  I.  283. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  II.  118,  523,  628. 

Mcnedemus,  I.  91. 

Menippns,  the  Cynic,  I.  94. 

Metaphysics,  origin  of  term,  1. 145 ; Aristotle's,  145, 
157-163 ; in  the  view  of  Albertus  Magnus,  4-38 ; its 
subdivisions,  Wolff,  II.  116;  Kant  on,  148,  149, 
169;  its  principles  synthetic,  150, -104;  metaph. 
of  Iferbart,  204-05,  270  seq. ; begins  in  ethics, 
Lotze,  313;  defined  by  Trendelenburg,  320;  the 
Positivist’s  substitute  for,  344. 

Metcalf,  D.,  II.  468. 

Meteorology,  Kant  on  theory  of  winds,  II.  146. 

Method  of  philosophy,  Descartes’s  rules,  II.  46; 
analytical  and  synthetic  methods,  Newton,  89  ; of 
psychology,  Beneke,  280. 

Methodius  of  Tyre,  I.  327. 

Metroclcs,  the  Cynic,  I.  92,  94. 

Metrodorus  of  Chios,  I.  71. 

Metrodorus,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201,  203. 

Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  I.  07. 

Meyer,  J.  B.,  II.  331. 

Michael  Ephesius,  I.  404. 

Michael  Scotus,  I.  433,  4.36. 

Michelet,  C.  L.,  II.  295. 

MUl,  James,  II.  422-426. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  II.  42G-4SC. 

Milroy,  W.,  II.  440. 

Miltiadcs,  the  Christian,  I.  296. 

Mind,  Anaxagoras’  doctrine  of,  I.  66  ; ono  universal, 

AverroSs,  416 ; and  soul,  Occam,  464 ; the  human, 

its  natiure  and  origin,  Spinoza,  II.  73-76,  78 ; 
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Leibnitz  on  the  location  of  the,  108 ; defined  by  J. 
S.  Mill,  427. 

Miqucl,  F,  W.,  II.  310,  ^ 

Miracles,  Hume’s  argument  against,  II.  378 ; contro- 
verted by  Geo,  Campbell,  3S6. 

Mirbt,  E.  S„  II.  203. 

Moderatiis  of  Gadcs,  I.  232-234, 

Modes  (of  substance),  Descartes,  II,  62;  Spinoza, 
66,  G6,  Cfi ; Locke,  79,  86 
Mohammed,  I,  409, 

Mohammedanism,  I.  408. 

Moleschott,  J.,  II.  333. 

Monads,  doctrine  of  Glord.  Bruno,  II.  27 ; of  Leib- 
nitz, 92,  93,  107-112  ; of  Kant,  145;  (cf.  175)^: 
doctrine  of  Lotze,  312, 316 ; of  Mamianl,  507. 
Monarchianism,  I.  307-310  ; with  Abelard,  387,  394. 
Monboddo,  Lord,  II.  403. 

Monck,  W.  H.  S.,  II.  441. 

Monism,  II.  64;  hylozoistlc,  of  Deschamps,  130; 

doctrine  of  von  Hartmann,  336. 

Munnich,  II.  231. 

Monotheism,  Jewish,  1. 17,  270. 

Montaigne,  Michel  do,  II.  6, 14. 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Sdcondat,  Boron  do,  II.  122, 
125. 

“Moral  Sense,”  the  expression  originated  with 
Shaftesbury,  II.  377;  its  existence  controverted 
by  Paley,  391 ; held  by  Hutcheson,  392 ; Edwards 
on,  446. 

Morality,  founded  In  the  divino  nature,  CulverwcU, 
II.  866 ; nature  and  maxim  of,  Bosmini,  494. 
Morals,  Principles  of,  dependent  on  the  will  of  God, 
Duns  Scotus,  456,  Occam,  464,  Melanchthon,  II. 
18;  science  of,  must  he  founded  on  indnetion, 
Bacon,  38 ; founded  by  Hobbes  on  civil  authority, 
40 ; founded  on  good-will  by  Cumberland,  90 ; doc- 
trine of  Shaftesbury,  90 ; founded  on  sympathy,  Ad. 
Smith,  91 ; on  universal  happiness,  Paley,  91,  391 ; 
doctrines  and  definitions,  Leibnitz,  106 ; Thomasius, 
115;  principle  of,  = perfection,  Wolff,  116;  founded 
on  self-interest  by  Helvetius,  122,  129 ; principle 
of,  Home,  134 ; oesthctic  basis  of,  Kant,  148 ; doc- 
trine of,  Kant,  180-1S5 ; principle  of,  Fichte,  210  ; 
basis  of,  Bcneke,  282,  291 ; principle  of,  Czolbe, 
3.33 ; doctrine  of,  Bishop  Butler,  3^ ; of  Hutche- 
son, 392 ; of  Reid,  402 ; of  James  Mill,  425 ; of 
J.  Bentham,  420;  of  J.  S.  Mill,  429,  430;  of  A. 
Bain,  431. 

More,  H.,  II.  20,  41, 54,  837-359, 

Morel,  C„  II.  442. 

Morelly,  Abb6,  U.  128. 

Morgan,  Augustus  dc,  II.  438. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  II.  378, 

Moritz,  K.  Ph.,  II.  120. 

Morta(i)gne,  Walter  of,  I.  387,  398, 

Moms  (More),  Thomas,  II.  20.  30, 

^foses,  son  of  Joshua,  of  Narbonne,  I.  428, 

Motion,  unreal,  Zeno  of  Elea,  I.  68,  69 ; Mclissus, 
60 ; eternity  of,  Democritus,  C9 ; arguments 
against,  90;  Aristotle’s  doctrine,  158,  162,  164, 
166 ; the  basis  of  all  real  processes,  Hobbes,  II.  89 ; 
quantity  of,  in  the  universe,  unchangeable, 
Descartes,  62;  this  disputed  by  Leibnitz,  107; 
Kant  on  the  measurement  of  motion,  142,  on  its 
relativity,  140 ; in  Kant’s  physics,  179;  in  Trcn- 


deIonbnrg*a  system,  82(W29 ; motions  of  matter, 
three  kinds,  E.  Darwin,  889 ; explfliucd  by  James 
Mill,  425. 

Mnltord,  E.,  II.  459. 

MilUcr,  F.,  II.  295. 

Mtdler,  J.,  II.  323. 

Mondt,  Th.,  II.  295. 

Mnnk,  on  Flatonlc  dialogues,  109-110  ; on  the  Cabala, 
421. 

Munsell,  O.  S.,  II.  458. 

Murphy,  J.  J.,  II.  441. 

Music,  ^hagorean  doctrine,  I.  47,  49 ; theory  of 
Aristoxenns,  183. 

Mnssmann,  J.  G.,  II.  295. 

Musurus,  Marcus,  II.  8. 

Mysticism,  Germs  of,  in  Scotus  Erlgena,  I.  858 ; with 
the  St.  Victors,  400 ; of  Bonaventura,  438,  436-36 ; 
of  Gerson,  467 ; German,  467-484 ; in  the  begin- 
nings of  mod.  philos.,  II.  20,  2.3,  64 ; with  Johann 
Scheflier,  115 ; with  SchoUing,  213,  222. 

Mj'ths,  of  Plato,  I.  121 ; necessary  for  the  people, 
Syncsins,  348. 

Nanscncs  or  Ophites,  The,  I.  280,  285. 

Nahlowsky,  J.  H.,  II.  310. 

Napier,  0.  0.  G.,  II.  441. 

Nash,  Simon,  II.  468. 

Naturalism,  among  the  Sophists  (see  Sophists,  pass.), 
among  the  Academies,  I.  134  seq. ; among  the 
Peripatetics,  180  seq.;  with  Epicurus,  205-2(B; 
with  Gassendi,  II.  14 ; with  Hobbes,  39,  40 ; with 
Rousseau,  122,  120;  withBuffon,  ISO, 

Nature,  Philosophy  of,  Aristotle,  I.  163  seq. ; Scotus 
Erigcna  on  the  division  of,  261 ; Bruno’s  con- 
ceptions, II.  27 ; the  first  divino  revelation,  28 ; 
identical  with  God,  Spinoza,  02 ; law  of,  = suc- 
cession of  our  ideas,  Berkeley,  88 ; harmony  of 
nature  and  grace,  I^cibnitz,  112 ; mechanical  and 
teleological  explanation  of,  Kant’s  earlier  view, 
143 ; later  view,  188,  192-194 ; Schelling’s  philos. 
of,  213,  217,  222 ; Hegel’s  philos.  of,  232,  211,  631. 
Nausiphancs,  I.  201,  214. 

Neale,  E.  V.,  II.  440. 

Neander,  cited  on  the  pecuh'arity  of  Christianity,  I. 

264,  265  ; on  the  early  Catholic  Church,  273. 
Necessity,  Stoic  doctrine  of,  I.  194,  IIW ; in  knowl- 
edge, and  experience,  463 ; rational,  in  the  divine 
nature,  Bckhart,  469,  Spinoza,  II.  65,  71,  72 ; ir 
knowledge,  independent  of  experience,  Leibnitz  nml 
Kant,  88,  112,  155,  166,  161 ; criterion  of,  171 ; 
logical  and  metaphysical,  TJlrici,  300  seq. ; doctrine 
of  moral  necessity,  Collins,  372,  373;  J.  S.  Mill, 
429. 

Neeb,  Johann,  II.  200. 

Nemesius,  Bishop,  I.  347,  349. 

Ne&-Platonlsm,  I.  222,  238-261;  influences  of,  in 
Christian  theology,  3-17  seq.  t in  the  Cabala,  421; 
in  German  mysticism,  468;  after  the  end  of  the 
Scholastic  period,  II.  6 seq.,  20. 

Neo-Pythagoreans,  The,  I.  232-234. 

Nettelbladt,  Dan.,  II.  117. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  II.  437. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  II.  442. 

Newton,  Isaac,  II.  89,  90 ; his  claims  compared  with 
those  of  Leibnitz,  with  reference  to  the  discovery 
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of  tho  Culcnlns,  98-100 ; his  cioctriiio  poimlnrizcd  in 
Franco  by  Voltaire,  121 ; his  influence  on  Kant's 
earlier  philosophy,  137 ; Dr.  Porter  on,  370. 

Kice,  Council  of,  I.  263,  326. 

Nicephonis  Blemmydos,  I.  404. 

Nicolai,  Friedrich,  II.  118. 

Nicolaitans,  The,  I.  283.  ’’ 

Nicolaus,  of  Autriouria,  I.  467. 

Nicolaus  Cusanns,  II.  20,  23,  2-1. 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  1. 181,  184. 

Nioomnohus  of  Gerasa,  I.  232,  23-4. 

Nicole,  Pierre,  II.  58. 

NihU  ex  nihUo,  I.  206,  200. 

Nihilism,  The,  of  Gorgias,  I.  70, 77. 

Niphus,  Augustinus,  II.  13,  467. 

Nizolius,  Marius,  II.  11 ; Liebnitz  on,  103, 104. 

Noack,  L.,  cited  on  tho  Stoics,  I.  187,  works,  II,  295. 

Noetus  of  Smyrna,  I.  308. 

Nominalism,  not  tho  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  I.  100; 
beginnings  of,  305-371 ; varieties  of,  300 ; first  ap- 
pearance in  opposition  to  Ecalism,  in  tho  11th  oen- 
tiuy,  371 ; — and  the  Trinity,  372 ; contrasted  with 
Ecalism  (366),  374 ; doctrine  of  Occam,  400-404  • 
taught  by  Marsilius  of  Inghen,  466,  and  M.  Nizo, 
line,  II.  11 ; with  Hobbes,  38-40 ; with  Leibnitz, 
103 ; with  Lotze,  319. 

Non-existent,  Forma  of  the,  Scotus  Erigcna,  I.  361. 

Norris,  John,  II.  89,  306. 

Notker  Labeo,  I.  369. 

Noumena  (“  things-in-themselvcs”),  Kant,  11.150, 
157,  172,  176,  170;  Scheliing  on,  210;  Hegel  on, 
2-39,  ,630-31 ; the  true  noumenon  is  the  will,  Scho- 
penhauer, 255,  201,  202 ; Ferrler,  421. 

Nous,  The,  of  Plotinus,  I.  241,  240 ; of  tho  Gnostic.s, 
286-288 ; doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  II.  103.  (See  “ In- 
tellect.”) 

Number,  Pythi^rcan  doctrine  of,  I.  46-47,  49 ; Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  117,  122,  123;  Neo-Pythagorean 
doctrine,  234 ; doctr.  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  II.  24 ; 
of.  25. 

Numcnius  of  Apamca,  I.  234,  237,  243. 

Occam,  William  of,  I.  460-464. 

Occasionalism,  II.  42,  5-1 ; Liebnitz  on,  110. 

Ocelius  the  Pythagorean,  I.  43. 

Oersted,  H.  C.,  II.  220,  228. 

Oken,  Lorenz,  II.  226,  227. 

Olawsky,  E.,  II.  310, 

Oldendorp,  John,  II.  30. 

Olympiodorus,  tho  elder,  I.  264,  255. 

Olympiodoms,  the  younger,  I.  255. 

Ontological  Argument,  The,  for  God’s  existence,  An- 
selm, I.,  378,  383-380;  Descartes,  II.  42,  49,  61.; 
Leibnitz  on,  104,  106 ; Kant  on,  148,  177. 

“ Ontologism,"  Italian,  II.  497-609. 

Ophites  or  Naasenes,  The,  I.  280,  286.  . 

Opponheim,  H.  B.,  II. -295. 

Optionism,  of  Leibnitz,  II.  93,  112;  approved  by 
Kant,  140 ; doctrine  of  Hartmann,  in  limited  sense, 
330 ; afllrmed  by  Mamiani,  607. 

Organized  existence,  Aristotle,  1. 107,  108;  Lotze,  II. 
314. 

“ Organon,”  The,  of  Aristotle,  1. 144, 161-157. 

Oriental  philosophy,  I.  14-17 ; influence  on  Greek 
philosophy,  31-32,  222,  223,  2^1 ; on  Tatian,  294. 


Origen,  the  Christian,  I.  239,  210 ; life,  315 ; doctrine, 
311,  312,  315-319. 

Origen,  the  Neo-Platonist,  I.  239,  219. 

Orion,  the  Epicurean,  I.  Ml. 

Ostermann,  L.  F.,  II.  310. 

Oswald,  James,  II.  135,  402. 

Othlo,  I.  370. 

Otto  of  Chegny,  I.  309. 

Otto  of  Freising,  cited  on  Eoscellinus,  I.  372 

PiEtus,  Thrasea,  I.  190. 

Paine,  Mnrtyn,  II.  458. 

Paley,  WUliam,  II.  91,  391. 

Pnnaftius  of  Ehodes,  1. 165,  189. 

Pantheism,  of  Speusippus,  1. 183,  13-1 ; of  Dicacarch, 
183;  of  tho  Stoic-s,  194  scq. ; of  Scotus  Erigena, 
868,  302,  303 ; of  Amalrich  and  David  of  Dinant, 
388,  401,  402,  431 ; among  tho  German  mystics, 
484 ; of  G.  Bruno,  II.  27 ; of  Spinoza,  55,  00  scq. ; 
of  John  Toland,  91 ; of  Diderot,  128 ; defined  by 
Gioberti,  603.  (Cf.  in  German  philos.  the  §§  on 
Fichte,  Scheliing,  and  Hegel.) 

Paracelsus,  II.  20,  24. 

Parclmony,  Law  of,  I.  4(fl. 

Park,  E.  A,  II.  459. 

Parker,  Samuel,  II.  41,  .357. 

Parmenides,  and  Heraclitus,  I.  40;  life  of,  6-1,  65; 
doctrine,  49,  64-57 ; on  the  Hcraclitean  doctrine, 
56 ; cited  by  Plotinus,  247. 

Parr,  Samuel,  II.  414. 

Parsee  influences  in  Gnosticism,  I.  281 ; in  Judaism, 
417,  418. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  II.,  54. 

Passions,  The,  purified  by  tragedy,  1. 178  scq. ; ab.sont 
in  tlie  Stoic  sage,  198-200 ; manifestations  of  will. 
Saint  Augustine,  3-12 ; theory  of  Dcscartc.s,’  II.  63 ; 
of  Spinoza,  65,  76,  77. 

Patritius,  Francescus,  II.  20,  25,  405. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  I.  206-268 

Paul  of  Samosato,  I.  310. 

Pauline  Christianity,  I.  271-274. 

Peip,  A.,  II.  300. 

Peipers,  E.  P.,  II.,  296. 

Perates,  The,  I.  2M,  286. 

Perception,  sensuous,  Empedocles’  theory,  I.  03; 
Atomistio  doctrine,  70 ; Plato  on,  120,  its  organ, 
124 ; Aristotelian  doctrine,  108 ; relation  of  to 
thought,  Strato,  183 ; source  of  all  knowledge,  191, 
192;  Stoio  doctrine,  191-193;  Epicurean  doctrine, 
203,  204,  206,  207 ; basis  of  thought,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nos, 442,  449 ; direct,  Petr.  Amreol.,  401 ; by  means 
of  images,  Eckhart,  472 ; degrees  of  clearness  in, 
Descartes,  II.  61 ; Locke  on  sensuous  and  internal 
perception,  79,  84  seq. ; “perceptions”  in  all 
monads,  Leibnitz,  109,  111;  space  and  time,  forms 
of,  Kant,  167,  104-160;  “Anticipations”  of,  171; 
internal  and  external,  Beneke  and  Heberweg,  287 
scq. ; defined  by  E.  Danvin,  890 ; sensuous,  involves 
jiidgment,  Eeid,  390 ; doctrine  of  Hamilton,  410. 

Periods  of  Greek  Philos.,  I.  26-29;  of  philos.  of 
Christian  Era,  261,  262;  of  human  history,  Augus- 
tine, 346,  346 ; in  modem  philos.,  II.  1. 

Peripatetics,  The,  I.  180-166. 

Perronot,  Vincent,  II.  868. 

Persreus  tho  Stoio,  1. 185, 188. 
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rcr?lftn  rcllj'iont  I.  1?. 

Perty,  M.,  II.  29S,  SOG. 

Pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  II.  25C,  2G-1 ; cf  llart- 
mann^  33G. 

Pestalozzi,  J.  11.,  II.  B23. 

Peter  of  Ail^y,  I.  405,  400. 

Petrarca,  Francesco,  II.  7,  8,  4C2. 

Petrus  of  Aquila,  I.  457. 

Petrus  Aureolus,  I.  400,  4G1, 

Petrus  Hispanup,  I.  457-459;  II,  10. 

Petrus  Lombardus,  I.  867,  399,  400. 

Phffido  of  Elis  and  his  school,  I.  91. 

Phfedrus  the  Epicurean,  I.  201 ; teacher  of  Cicero, 
218. 

Phenomena,  Kant  on,  § 123  pa$8. ; Hegel,  II.  210  ; 
Lotze,  314. 

Phcrecydes  of  Syros,  his  cosmology,  I.  24,  20. 

Philosophy,  historical  conceptions  of,  1. 1-5 ; philos. 
of  antiquity,  14 ; Oriental,  14-17 ; Periods  of  Greek 
philos.,  2G-29 ; Pre-Sophistic,  29-71 ; Ionic,  82-42 ; 
Elcatic,  49-00 ; of  later  natural  philosophers,  GO- 
71  ; of  the  Sophists,  71-80 ; of  Socrates  and  the 
minor  Socratic  schools,  80-98;  of  Plato,  115-132; 
division  of,  by  Plato,  115,  119;  philos.  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Academies,  133-137 ; of  Aristotle,  151-180 ; 
“ First  Philosophy  ” of  Aristotle,  3,  144,  146,  153; 
Aristotle’s  division  of,  151,  153, 154;  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, 180-186;  of  the  Stoics,  186-200;  Stoic  divi- 
sion of,  191;  of  the  Epicureans,  201-212 ; Epicurean 
divis.  of  philos.,  204 ; of  the  Skeptics,  212-217 ; the 
Jewah-Alexandrian,  222-232 ; = exposition  of  Old 
Testament,  Philo,  224 ; the  Neo-Pythagorean,  232- 
234 ; of  the  Eclectio  Platonists,  234-238,  of  the  Neo- 
platonic School,  238-269 ; Philos,  of  the  Christ. 
Era,  Periods  of,  2G1,  2G2 ; one  with  Christian  the- 

, ology,  2C1 ; Patristic  Philos.,  263-3.55 ; denounced  by 
Tertullion,  303;  ancillary  to  theology,  311,  314, 
328,  347,  365-367,  454 ; nullity  of,  Lactantius,  324 ; 
Scholastic  Philos.,  SD5-4G7 ; true  philos,  identical 
with  true  religion,  John  Scotns,  358,  3G0 ; Arabian 
philos.,  405-417 ; Jewish,  417-428 ; its  end  the 
knowledge  of  God,  Alfarabi,  412 ; decree  aflirming 
the  subordination  of  philos.  to  theology,  444; 
Modem  Philos.,  Vol.  ET. ; divisions  of  tho  latter, 
II.  1 ; First  Division : Epoch  of  Transition,  4-31 ; 
philos.  and  Protestantism,  15-19 ; necessary  to  the 
Reformation,  17 ; supplemented  by  revelation, 
Taurellus,  2G ; Second  Divis.  of  Mod.  Philos. : 
Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and  Skepticism,  32-135 ; 
its  objects  and  subdivisions.  Lord  Bacon,  30,  37 ; 
dGflne<l  by  Hobbes,  39 ; relation  to  positive  religion, 
Spiimza  and  others,  GO,  Gl ; Leibnitz  on  progress 
in,  102;  Third  and  Last  Division  of  Modern 
Philos.,  135-635 ; principle  of  development  of  mod- 
em philos.,  l.SC,  137 ; transcendental,  Kant,  154 ; 
principle  of,  Fichte,  208,  209,  Schelling,  214,  215 ; 
SchcUing’s  definition  of,  220  ; Hegel’s  def.,  231,  233, 
243 ; relation  to  theology,  Schleiermocher  (see 
“ Theology  ”) ; its  starting-point,  Schopenhauer, 
261 ; defined  by  Herbart,  I.  4,  IT.  264,  208 ; its 
fundamental  problem,  IJlrici,  300,  801;  Recent 
German,  292-337 ; of  the  Unconscious,  836 ; out  of 
Germany,  337  seq.  (in  France,  337-347 ; in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  846 ; in  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, Modem  Greece,  Spain,  847 ; in  England  and 


America,  Appendix  I.;  In  Italy,  Appendix  II,); 
defined  by  Romognosi,  486 ; by  Goluppi,  4SG,  by 
Rosmini,  490. 

Philip  the  Opuntian,  1. 133,  135. 

Philo  the  Jew,  life  of,  I,  228,  229 ; doctrine,  224, 225, 
229-231. 

Philo  the  Megarian,  T.  90. 

Philodemus,  I.  201,  205. 

I’hilolaus,  I.  43,  4G,  48,  49. 

Philoponns,  1. 181. 

Philoponus,  Johannes,  I.  266,  269,  347,  349,  402. 

Philo  of  Larissa,  the  Academdc,  I.  133, 136,  216,  218. 

Photius,-  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  I.  403. 

Physics,  works  on  ancient  theories  of,  I.  23 ; Ionic 
theories,  32-43;  Xenophanes’  doctrines  in,  63; 
Parmenides’  cosmogony,  67 ; of  Empedocles,  (iO- 
03 ; of  Anaxagoras,  G4-0G ; of  the  Atomists,  G7-70 ; 
of  Plato,  12.3-128;  of  Aristotle,  163-1C9;  of  the 
Stoics,  194-197;  of  Epicurus,  205-208;  in  the 
transitional  pox'iod  of  modem  philosophy,  II.  20 
seq. ; of  Descartes,  45,  4G ; and  mechanics,  Leib- 
nitz, 106 ; synthetic  judgments  in,  Kant,  165,  103, 
104;  doctrines  of  Kant,  158,  178-180;  “The  New 
Physics"  in  England,  370,  371. 

“Physiocrats,”  The,  II.  128,  129, 

Piccolomini,  Francis,  II.  14. 

Pico,  John,  of  Mirandola,  II.  9,  404,  4GS. 

Pico,  John  Francis,  of  Mirandola,  II.  9,  408. 

Picton,  J.  A.,  II.  442. 

Pistis  Sophia,  I.  289, 

Plato,  his  conception  of  philosophy,  I.  3 ; as  historian 
of  philos.,  18 ; on  the  Eleatics,  62 ; on  the  Soph- 
ists, 73,  77;  on  Protagoras,  74;  on  Gorgias,  70, 
77 ; relation  of  his  philosophy  to  that  of  Socrates, 
88,  89 ; on  Antisthenes,  92 ; life  of,  98-104 ; writ- 
ings, 104-115 ; his  dialectic,  115-117,  119-123;  his 
physics,  123-128;  his  ethics,  128-132;  an  “Attic- 
speaking  Moses,"  237 ; his  doctrine  as  compared 
with  that  of  Plotinus,  240 ; instmeted  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets  (Justin  Martyr),  290,  293 ; in- 
fiuence  on  Church  Fathers,  313;  Augustine  on, 
837,  33S;  works  known  to  mediceval  scholars,  3G7 ; 
defended  and  expounded  by  Bonaventura,  435. 

Place,  Conyers,  II.  367. 

Platner,  Ernst,  II.  119. 

Platonism,  in  Gnosticism,  I.  2S5;  of  tho  Church 
Fathers,  313 ; Augustine  on,  337,  338 ; Abelard  on, 
394 ; infiuence  in  tho  Cabala,  421 ; in  Jewish 
pliilo?.,  428 ; in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  429, 
436;  in  German  Mysticism,  408  ; after  the  end  of 
the  scholastic  philos.,  II.  5 seq.  402;  in  English 
philos.,  85,  41. 

Platonists  (see  Academies),  Eclectic,  I.  234-238; 
Neo-,  238  seq. 

Pleasure,  Cyrenaic  doctrines  of,  I.  95-9S ; Aristotelian 
view  of,  169,  172;  Stoic  doctrine,  198 ; Epicurean 
doctr.,  208-212;  doctr.  of  Descartes,  II.  63. 

Pletho,  Georgius  Qcmistus,  II.  6,  8,  9. 

Plotinus,  I.  233-251 ; life,  24.3,  244 ; doctrine,  240- 
242,  244-261 ; reproduced  by  Spinoza,  II,  72. 

Ploucquet,  Gottfried,  II.  118, 

Plutarch  of  Athens,  I,  238,  255,  2GG. 

Plutarch  of  Ohieronea,  as  historian  of  philosophy, 
I.  20 ; on  tho  history  of  the  MS.  of  Aristotle’s 
works,  149 ; his  philos.  position,  234 ; doctrine,  236, 
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Poetry,  its  basis  and  divisions,  Lord  Bacon,  II.  36. 

Poirot,  Pierre,  II.  20,  64. 

Polcmo,  I.  133, 135. 

Politianus,  Angelus,  II.  11. 

Politics,  histories  of,  I.  12-13;  histories  of  Greek  and 
Eoman  theories,  23-24 ; theories  propounded  by 
Sophists,  79 ; doctrine  of  Socrates,  80 ; of  Antls- 
thenes,  9.3,  94 ; of  Plato,  128-130 ; of  Aristotle, 
169,  170,  177 ; of  MacchiavelU,  II.  29,  SO ; of 
I Hobbes,  34,  40 ; must  be  based  on  induction.  Ba- 
con, 38 ; views  of  Spinoza,  01 ; Montesquieu,  126, 

J 120 ; of  Hegel,  241,  2-12. 

Pollio,  I.  190. 

Polus,  the  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Polyoenns,  I.  201. 

Polycarp,  I.  274.  278,  279. 

Polystratns,  I.  201. 

Pemponatius,  Petrus,  II.  C,  13,  463-4,  400. 

Poppo,  I.  309. 

Pordage,  John,  II.  20,  41. 

Porphyry,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  181,  242,  251,  262  ; the 
Isagoge  of,  252,  305. 

Porta,  Simon,  II.  14,  407. 

Porter,  N.,  II.  458. 

Posidonius  of  Rhodes,  1.  185,  189 ; teacher  of  Cicero, 
218. 

“Positivism,”  II.  337,  344,  315:  in  Italy,  613-510. 

Potamo,  the  Alexandrian,  I.  243. 

Potamo,  the  Lesbian,  I.  243. 

Powell,  Baden,  II.  439. 

Power,  Reid's  explanation  of  the  notion  of,  II. 
401. 

Prantl  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  I.  155 ; referred 
to  on  tho  ancient  philos.  \vritings  known  to  the 
Scholastics,  367,  4.30 ; his  writings,  II.  295. 

Praxeas,  the  Monarohian,  I.  308. 

Preiss,  II.  310. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  II.  SO,  89,  388,  .389.  * 

Principium  identUatis  indicernabiUum,  Stoic  doctr., 
I.  190;  Leibnitz,  IT.  109:  denied  by  Kant,  145, 
(cf.  17.3). 

Principles,  Aristotle,  I.  152,  157;  Galenns  adds  one 
to  the  four  of  Aristotle,  2.37 ; first,  how  obtained, 
Occam,  403 ; none  innate,  Locke,  II.  79,  83,  61 ; of 
reasoning  and  knowledge,  Leibnitz,  II.  113 ; Kant, 
144,  145;  regulative,  Kant,  158  ; first,  Reid,  400. 

Thos.  Brown,  II.  409 ; HamUton,  417,  418. 

Priscianus,  I.  259. 

Priscus,  I.  252,  264. 

Priscus,  Helvidius,  I.  190. 

Probable,  The  degrees  of,  ncc.  to  Camcadcs,  I.  130  ; 
implies  truth,.  Saint  Augustine,  338. 

Probus,  Syrian  commentator  of  Aristotle,  I.  403. 

Proclus,  on  Thales  and  origin  of  mathematical  sci- 
ences, I.  34-35 ; member  of  tho  Athenian  school, 
238 ; his  work,  256 ; life’ond  doctrine,  257,  268.  Cf. 
425. 

Prodieus  of  Coos,  I.  78. 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Life  of,  I.  74 ; doctrine,  73- 
70. 

Protestantism  and  philos.,  II.  16-19. 

Protestants,  The ; efforts  of  Leibnitz  to  effect  a re- 
union with  the  Catholics,  IT.  101. 

Providence,  Stoio  doctrine,  I.  161, 190 ; Cicero,  220  ; 
I^ctantius,  323, 


Psellus,  Michael,  I.  402,  404,  II.  10. 

Pseudo-Dionysius  (see  Dion.  thoAreop.). 

Psychology,  (cf.  “Soul”  and  “Intellect.”)  historic* 
of,  I.  12  ; Psychol,  of  Albertos  Magnus,  4-37,  439- 
40 ; of  Thomas  Aquina.s,  441-42,  44650  ; of  Duni 
Scotos,  450 ; of  Eckhart,  472,  473 ; Melanchthon, 
II.  18, 19 ; subject  of.  Lord  Bacon,  37 ; of  Descartes, 
42,  61-63;  of  Spmoza,  73  seq. ; of  Locke,  79, 
80,  8285 ; of  Leibnitz,  92, 110,  111 ; rational,  Kant, 
167,  173  seq. ; of  Herbart,  205-60,  273-278 ; of 
Beneke,  281,  282,  286290 ; of  Lotze,  316318 ; in 
England  previous  to  Descartes’s  and  Hobbes’s  time, 
361-350;  of  Locke’s  critics  and  defenders,  364- 
309;  in  England,  18th  century,  371  seq. ; the’Asso- 
ciational,  iii  England,  386  seq.,  400,  409,  421  seq. 
(Doctrines  of  Italian  philosophers,  see  below,  s.  c. 
“ Soul.") 

Ptolemies,  The,  of  Alexandria,  Epicureans,  I.  201, 

Puffendorf,  Samuel  von,  II.  115. 

Pyrrho,  the  Skeptic,  and  the  Megarians,  I.  91 ; life 
and  doctrine,  212-214. 

Pythagoras,  his  notion  of  phiiosophy,  I.  2 ; his  life 
and  doctrine,  42  seq. ; work  falsciy  ascribed  to, 
425. 

Pythagore.an  Phiiosophy.  The,  I.  29-32,  42-49 ; its  in- 
fluence with  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  II.  24. 

Qundratos,  Apology  of,  I.  291. 

Qualities,  primary  and  secondary,  Locke,  II.  79,  85 ; 
occult,  denied  by  Leibnitz  and  others,  103 ; primary 
and  secondary,  Reid,  899;  doctrine  of  James  Miil 
concerning,  425. 

Quantity,  kinds  of,  Reid,  397 ; James  Mill  on,  425 ; 
J.  S.  Mill  on,  428. 

Quesnay,  II.  1^. 

Radenhausen,  C.,  II.  836. 

Racy,  II.  53. 

Raimbert,  I.  373. 

Rakusil,  The,  sect  of  Ebionitic  Christians,  I.  409. 

Ramsay,  George,  II.  4-39. 

Ramus,  Petrus,  II.  12,  19,  25. 

Rationaiism,  Theological,  with  Spinoza,  II.  01 ; in- 
fluence of  the  School  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  113; 
with  Lessing,  120-122;  with  Knnt,  181, 186-187. 

Rauch,  F.  A.,  II.  457. 

Raymundns  Lullus  (or  Lnllius),  I.  457,  459. 

Raymundus  of  Sabnndc,  I.  406,  407. 

Realism  (material)  with  Tertullian,  I.  805 ; (inedim- 
val),  Scotos  Erigena,  358,  303,  304 ; beginnings  of, 
.365,  371 ; varieties  of,  SCO ; with  Erie  of  Auxorre, 
307,  868 ; Remigins,  308 ; in  tho  work  Super  Por 
phyrium,  309 ; contrasted  with  Nominalism  (3GG). 
874 ; and  tho  doctr.  of  the  Trinity,  377 ; and  tho 
ontological  argument,  885 ; with  Anselm,  381-385 ; 
what  it  ofHrms,  380 ; combated  by  Will,  of  Occam, 
402 ; required  to  bo  taught  at  Paris,  407 ; tho 
rational  realism  of  Bardili,  II.  204 ; mediieval,  re- 
newed by  Schelling,  221 ; as  held  by  Herbart,  204 
seq. ; must  go  hand-in-hand  with  idealism,  Hlrici, 
801;  Galuppi’s  “realism,”  486-7. 

Realistic  clement  in  Kant’s  philosophy,  II.  130,  151. 

Reason,  active  and  passive  (cf.  “Intellect”),  Aris- 
totle, I.  104,  107-8;  doctrine  of  Theophrastu-s,  182; 
of  Alexander  Aphrod.,  161,  186;  in  the  system  of 
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riotimia  (the  Nous),  241,  2-17 ; forms  of  manifes- 
tation of,  Gerbert,  370 ; unable  alone  to  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  certain  dogmatic  truths,  Thom. 
Aquinas,  443  ; its  sphere,  Eckhart,  472,  473 ; early 
Protestant  opinion,  that  reason  conflicts  with  faith, 
II.  15,  16 ; reason  apprehends  the  necessary,  Spino- 
za, 75 ; principle  of,  sufflcicnt,  Leibnitz,  113 ; agree- 
ment of  reason  with  faith,  113 ; principle  of  sufC. 
rcas.,  Kant,  144, 145 ; Ideas  of  the,  Kant,  167,  168, 
173  seq. ; defined,  169,  173  ; primacy  of  the  practi- 
cal reason,  184 ; defined  by  Jacobi,  200  ; Schelling 
on  absolute  reason,  220 ; relation  of  absolute  reason 
to  nature  and  spirit,  Hegel,  231 ; sufflcient,  princi- 
ple of,  Schopenhauer,  258-260  ; defined  by  Herbart, 
278 ; impersonal,  Cousin,  342 ; highest  operation  of, 
P.  Browne,  367;  the  onlys  guide,  Toland,  372. 

Ileasoning,  doctrine  of  J,  S,  Mill,  II.  428,  429, 

Reciprocity,  Law  of,  Kant,  II,  171;  universal, 
Schleiermncher,  244. 

JiecognUions^  Pseudo-Clementine,  I.  274,  276. 

Redepenning,  his  summary  of  Origen's  doctrine,  I. 
316. 

Reflection,  or  internal  perception,  as  a source  of 
knowledge.  Locke,  II.  79,  84-87 ; conceptions  of, 
Kant,  172, 173 ; transcendental,  173. 

Regius,  II.  63. 

Reichc,  A.,  II.  310. 

Reichlin-Meldegg,  K.  A.  von,  cited  on  the  parallel- 
ism of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  II.  3,  4 ; 
works,  331, 

Reid,  Thomas,  II.  131,  135,  394,  seq. 

Reiff,  J.  F.,  II.  296. 

Roimarus,  H.  S.,  It.  118, 

Reinbeck,  J.  ^G„  II.  117, 

Roinhord,  L'’369. 

Reinhold,  E.,  as  historian  of  philos.,  1, 10. 

Reinhold,  K.  L.,  II.  194,  196, 197,  212. 

Relativity  of  thought,  n.  418,  419,  514-15. 

Religion,  Positive,  a means  of  discipline  for  the  multi- 
tude, Ahubaccr,  I.  416 ; doctrine  of  Hobbes,  II.  40 ; 
founded  on  reason,  English  Deists,  40 ; relation  to 
philosophy,  Spinoza  and  others,  60,  Cl ; Kant  on, 
ISl,  186-187 ; defined  by  J.  S.  [Beck,  204 ; Hegel’s 
conception  of,  233,  243 ; founded  on  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence,  Schleiermacher,  246 ; S.‘s 
philosophy  of,  249-262;  naturalistic,  Lowenthal, 
334 ; capacity  for  as  distinctive  of  man,  365 ; first 
English  %vriter  on  evidences  of,  360 ; Hume  on 
Natural  R.,  378,  379;  natural  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity, Dr.  Clarke,  380  ; Butler’s  Analogy  of,  385 ; 
notions  of  H.  Spencer  concerning,  433 ; natural, 
Galuppi,  488. 

Remigius  of  Auxerre,  I.  368. 

Reminiscence  (recollection  of  ideas),  Plato,  I.  127 ; 
combated  by  Thomas  Aquinos,  442,  450. 

R6mu.sat,  0.,  cited  on  Abelard’s  doctrine,  I.  392. 

Renaissance,  The  age  of  the,  in  Italy,  II.  401  seq. 

Reneri,  II.  53. 

Representation,  mental,  Aristotle,  I.  IGS ; the  Stoics, 
193 ; Epicurus,  203,  204 ; agrees,  when  true  with 
its  object,  Spinozo,  II.  69 ; condition  of  all  modes 
of  thought,  73 ; = Phenomena  (sec  “ Berkeley  ” and 
“Hume”),  Kant,  156,  165,  1C8,  170. 

Repulsion,  among  material  elements,  Kant,  II,  145. 

RosI,  G.  L.  W„  II.  310. 


Resurrection,  The  doctrine  of,  defended  by  Athena- 
goraB,  I.  207 ; a “ Bacred  aUegory,”  SynoBius,  3dS ; 
defended  by  AJgazel,  414';  accepted  by  Maimonidc.-i, 
428. 

Ehetoric,  of  the  Sophists,  I.  73,  76  (Protagoras),  77 
(Gorgias) ; Aristotelian  view  of,  ISO ; Stoic  inclu- 
sion of,  in  logic,  191;  Included  in  “dialectic," 
304. 

Eichard  of  Jfiddletown,  I.  457-468. 

Eicbter,  P.,  II.  290. 

Ritschl,  A.,  on  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  I. 
273. 

Bitter,  H.,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  I.  10 ; of 
Greek  philos.,  28;  cited  on  the  blending  of  Neo- 
platonic and  Christian  doctrines,  349 ; philos.  atti- 
tude and  works  of,  II,  300-7. 

Rbmer,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  1. 10 ; II.  220-7. 

Eobert  of  Paris,  I.  304,  373. 

Eohlnet,  Jean  Baptiste,  II.  12.3,  129. 

EOder,  II.  231. 

Boor,  H.  H.  E.,  II.  310. 

Eohmor,  F.,  II.  335. 

Eomognosi,  G.  D.,  II.  478,  484. 

Bomong,  J.  P..  II.  300,  307. 

BoscelUnus,  Nominalist,  I.  304,  372-3*0,  380. 

Bosenkranz,  J,  ICarl  F.,  Ed.  of  Kant,  II.  138 ; works 
^nd  philos.,  290. 

Bosenkranz,  Wilhelm,  II.  2.31. 

Eosmini,  Antonio,  II.  490-490. 

Bossier,  C.,  II.  290. 

Bothe,  E.,  II.  300,  307. 

BOtsoher,  II.  T.,  II.  290. 

Bonssean,  Jean  Jacques,  II.  122,  120,  132. 

Bowland,  D.,  II.  440. 

Bowland,  J.,  II.  441. 

Boyer-Collard,  II.  387,  340. 

Eiidiger,  Andreas,^II.  110,  117. 

Eufus,  C.  Mnsonius,  1. 185,  190. 

Euge,  A.,  II.  290. 

Bnsbroek,  Johann,  I.  409,  484. 

Bash,  James,  II.  458. 


Saadja  ben  Joseph  al  Fajjumi,  I.  418,  423,  424. 

SabelUus,  I.  309,  310 ; his  doctrine  compared  with 
that  of  evangelical  Christendom,  311,  and  of  Bos- 
cellinns,  370. 

Salat,  J.,  II.  200. 

Sallustius,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  252,  264. 

Sanchez,  Francis,  II.  0,  16. 

Sanseverino,  II.  612. 

Saturninus,  Gnostic,  I.  280,  283,  284. 

Satym.s,  F.  183. 

SctDvola,  Q.  Mucins,  I.  189. 

Science,  what  ? Occam,  I.  403 ; beginnings  of  mod- 
em, II.  19  seq. ; the  imago  of  reality.  Bacon,  37; 
compared  mth  art,  Schelling,  219 ; founded  in  sta- 
tistics, Gioja,  483-4. 

Scioppius,  Casp.,  II.  14. 

Schaarschmidt,  on  the  Platon,  dialogues,  I.  Ill, 

Schad,  J.  B.,  II.  212. 

Schaller,  J.,  II.  290. 

Sciiaslor,  M.,  II.  290-297. 

Scheflier,  Johann  (Angelus  Silcsins),  II.  115. 

Schegk,  Jacob,  II,  19,  20, 
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Sohelling,  P.  W.  J.,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I. 
6 ; borrower  from  Boehmo,  II.  20  ; Jacobi  on,  198, 
200 ; gems  of  his  philosophy  with  Bardili,  203,  and 
Fichte,  212 ; his  life,  214 ; doctrine,  213-225 ; Hc- 

. gel  on  his  philos.,  237. 

Schem  Tob  ben  Joseph  ibn  Falaquora,  1 . 424,  428. 

Schemata,  Transcendental,  of  Kant,  II.  171. 

Scherbins,  Philip,  II.  19,  26. 

Schiller,  Friedrich,  II.  194,  197,  198. 

Schilling,  G.,  II.  310. 

Schlegel,  Friedrich,  II.  212. 

Schleiden,  Matthias,  II.  203. 

Schleiermacher’s  classification  of  the  Platonic  diar 

' logues,  I.  108,  109  ; philos.  impulses  received  from 
Bchelling,  II.  220 ; his  life,  246-248  ; his  doctrine, 
244,  251,  249-254,  532  ; his  pupils,  300. 

Schliephako,  II.  231. 

Schmid,  k.  E.,  II.  196. 

Schmid,  L.  and  F.  X,  II.  305,  337. 

Schmidt,  A.  and  R.,  II.  297. 

Schmuckcr,  S.  S.,  II.  457. 

“ Scholastic,”  origin  of  the  term,  I.  350. 

Scholasticism,  foreshadowed,  I.  202,  328, 347 ; defined, 
365 ; history  of,  365-467 ; its  indebtedness  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews,  419, 427  ; and  Aristotelianism, 
429432;  highest  bloom  of,  in  Thomas  Aquina.», 
440 ; method  of,  overthrown  by  Baeon,  II.  34  • at 
the  present  time,  337 ; earliest  opposition  to,  in 
Italy,  461  scq. ; modem  Italian,  611-13. 

Schopenhauer,  his  life,  II.  257,  258 ; his  doctrine,  255, 
256,  258-204,  6.32 ; followed  or  criticised  by  Bencke, 
28-1 ; disciples,  307,  308 ; how  followed  by  Hart- 
mann, .386. 

Schubert,  G.  H.  von,  II.  220,  228. 

Schulz,  F.  A.,  II.  139. 

Schwab,  J.  C.,  II.  193. 

Schwartz,  C.,  II.,  307. 

Schwarz,  Heinr.  and  Hermann,  II.  297. 

Schweglcr,  A.,  ns  historian  of  philosophy,  I.  11 ; on 
Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  273 ; his  works, 
II.  297. 

Schwenckfeld,  Caspar,  II.  20,  29, 

Schultz,  J.,  II.  194,  190. 

Schnlze,  G.  B.,  II.  191-190. 

Scipio,  I.  189. 

Scriptiure,  inspired,  Aristobulns,  I.  223;  Origen,  318; 
allegorical  interpretation  of,  Philo,  229 ; the  Gnos- 
tics, 282,  284;  Clement  and  Origen,  311,  318,  819; 
authority  of,  Gr<^ory  of  Nyssa,  etc.,  328;  Scotus 
Erigcna,  360  ; Abelard,  396 ; allegor.  Interpr.  of  the 
Cabalists,  418  seq.,  and  of  Maimonides,  427,  428 ; 
Spinoza  on  the  interpretation  of,  II.  61. 

Stn.scas,  1. 180,  183. 

Stewart,  Dngald,  II.  1.35. 

SL  Martin,  II.  20. 

Stoics,  The,  their  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  4 ; 
their  school,  185,  200. 

Strnto  of  Lampsacus,  I.  180,  183,  440. 

Sturm,  II.  63. 

f>ccundus  of  Athens,  I.  232,  234. 

Bcderholm,  K.,  II.  306. 

F.eelyo,  J.  H.,  II.,  466. 

Slelcction,  Natural,  according  to  Empedocles,  I.  62 ; 
Epicums,  206. 

Selle,  C,  G.,  II.  195. 


Seneca,  L.  Annaeus,  cited  on  defin.  of  philos.,  I.  4 ; 
on  the  Stoic  and  Megaric  ideas  of  wisdom,  91 ; 
Stoic,  185 ; character  and  doctrine,  190. 

Sengler,  J.,  II.  305. 

Sennert,  II.,  25. 

Sensation,  Atomistic  doctrine  of,  I.  07,  70 ; seat  of, 
Aristotle,  168 ; alone  possesses  immediate  certainty, 
Nizolius,  II.  11 ; Hobbes  on,  39 ; Descartes,  50 ; 
as  source  of  knowledge,  Locke,  79,  84  seq. ; source 
of  all  thought  and  volition,  De  la  Mettrie,  120; 
source  of  all  ideas,  Condillac,  127 ; immanent  in  all 
matter,  Diderot,  128;  sensation  (“  impressions”) 
distinguished  from  ideas,  by  Hume,  132 ; origin  of, 
Kant,  168;  sensation  and  its  results,  Benekc,  287 
seq. ; defined  by  Lotze,  312 ; mea-surement  of  in- 
tensity of,  321,  822;  distinguished  from  i>ercep- 
tion,  8.10  ; aecompanied  by  idea  of  duration,  Hut- 
cheson, 893 ; discussed  by  Reid,  397-399 ; by  Thos. 
Brown,  411,  412 ; defined  and  classified  by  James 
Mill,  423 ; dicta  of  J.  S.  Mill  concerning,  428. 

Sensationalism,  with  Hobbes,  II.  39 ; of  Condillac, 
127 ; of  Bonnet,  128 ; with  Laromiguiftre,  130 ; \^'lth 
Czolbe,  333  ; with  Cabanis,  338,  339. 

Senses,  The,  Heraclitus  on,  I.  42 ; Parmenides  on, 
60,  57 ; unveracity  of  their  repoi-ts,  Zeno  of  Elea, 
68;  Democritus  on,  70;  Plato  on  (see  “Percep- 
tion ; ” the  internal  sense  distinguished  from  tho 
external,  Augustine,  340  ; os  agents  of  knowledge, 
Locke,  II.  79,  84  scq. ; forms  of  the  external  and 
internal,  Eont,  165 ; famish  the  material  of  know- 
ledge, 244,  261 ; the  internal  sense  as  understood 
by  Herbart,  278 ; denied  by  Beneke,  281 ; inner 
and  external,  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,  855 ; F.  Hutche- 
son, 392. 

Septuagint,  The,  1. 223,  220 ; and  the  Cabala,  421. 

Sergeant,  John,  II.  357,  365. 

Sergius  of  Resaina,  I.  403. 

Seven  Wise  Men,  The,  I.  26. 

Severianos,  I.  259. 

Severus,  I.  234,  2.30. 

Sextius,  Q.,  and  the  Sextions,  I.  221. 

Seydel,  R.,  II.  800. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooi>er,  Earl  of,  II.  80, 
90,  377. 

Sherlock,  William,  II.  300. 

Siger  of  Brabant,  I.  457-68. 

Simmias,  tho  Pythagorean,  I.  43. 

Simplicius,  I.  181,  255,  259. 

Sin,  Original,  Edwards’s  doctrine  of,  II,  448. 

Sirmond,  Anton,  II.  12. 

Skepticism,  Greek,  among  the  Academics,  I.  137, 
1^ ; in  tho  Skeptic  School,  212-217 ; combated  by 
Saint  Augustine,  333,  835,  338,  339 ; of  Algazcl, 
414;  with  Duns  Scotu.s  452;  revived  by  Mon- 
taigne and  others,  II.  6,  14 ; with  Nic.  Cusanus, 
23 ; its  principie,  32;  maintained  by  Glanville,  36, 
41 ; of  Bayle,  64 ; maintained  by  Humhaym,  115  : 
of  D’Alembert,  128 ; of  Hume,  130-134  ; defined  by 
Kant,  164, 169 ; in  Germany,  194 ; the  beginning  ol 
philosophy,  Herbart,  270. 

Smart,  B.  H.,  II.  439. 

Smith,  Adam,  II.  91,  393,  391. 

Smith,  Alex.,  II.  439, 

Smith,  II.  B.,  II.  459. 

Smith,  John,  of  Cambridge,  II.  359. 
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Smith,  J.  G.,  II.  DO. 

Smith,  Sam.  St.,  II.  457. 

Smith,  -William,  II.  440. 

Snellman,  G.  W.,  II.  207. 

Socrates,  Conception  o£  Philosophy,  I.  2-3 ; his  life, 

1 83-85;  accusation  and  death,  81,  87,  88;  doc- 
trine, 80,  81,  85-87 ; disciples,  88,  89 ; ns  master  of 
the  Stoics,  187. 

Sohar,  The,  I.  417,  422,  423. 

Solger,  K.  W.  F.,  II.  220.  228. 

Sopator,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  252,  254. 

Sophists,  The,  their  doctrine  and  character,  I.  71-73  ; 
and  Socrates,  80,  81,  87 ; their  ethical  stand-point, 
77 ; the  later  Sophists,  79,  80. 

Borbifirc,  Samuel,  II.  16. 

Ooteriology,  The,  of  Anselm,  I,  3(8,  3(9,  386. 

Sotion,  I.  183. 

Sotion  of  Alexandria,  I.  221,  232. 

Soul,  The,  works  on  ancient  views  of  its  immortality, 
I.  24 ; the  soul  a harmony,  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
47,  49 ; atomistic  doctrine  of,  07,  70 ; the  blood  as 
its  substratum,  Critias,  79 ; Platonic  doctrine  of, 
12.3,  127  ; immortality  of,  Plato,  124, 127,  128 ; pre- 
cxistcnco  of,  127  (Christian  doctrines),  311,  312; 
defined  by  Speusippns  and  Xenocrates,  134 ; Aris- 
totelian doctrine,  104,  168 ; a harmony,  Aristox- 
cuns  the  “Musician,”  183 ; Stoic  doctr.,  194-190 ; 
Epicurean  doctr.,  200,  207 ; precedes  and  survlvca 
the  body,  Plotinio  doctrine,  241,  248,  249 ; material, 
305 ; its  nnttmal  immortality  denied  by  Arnobiu-s, 
322,  323 ; immortal,  but  Plato’s  arguments  insuf- 
ficient, Lactantius,  326;  doctrine  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  320,  332;  of  Augustine,  342-344;  of  Neme- 
siu-s  347.  3-19 ; of  Claudianus  Mamertns,  Cassio- 
dorus,  Cassianns,  Hilarius,  and  Faustus,  352- 
351;  creation  of,  WUliam  of  Conches,  398;  sub- 
stantiality of,  defended  by  WUliam  of  Auvergne, 
4.33,  434 ; doctrine  of  Alb.  Magnus,  4.39 ; of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441,  449 ; faotUties  reallter  distinguished. 
Duns  Scotus,  453 ; sensitive  and  inteUeotive,  Oc- 
cam, 404 ; doctrine  of  Eckhort,  472,  470 ; of  Lord 
Bacon,  II.  37 ; an  unextended,  thinking  substance, 
Descartes,  42, 50-52 ; doctrine  of  Locke,  80,  84,  66, 
87 ; a substantial  monad,  Leibnitz,  92,  110,  111 ; an 
extended  substance,  Eudiger,  117 ; an  abstraction, 
Lichtenberg,  120;  Voltaire  on,  126;  function  of 
the  body,  do  la  Mettrie,  120-27 ; idea  of  the  reason, 
Kant,  157, 174,  175 ; postulate  of  immortality  of, 
ISl,  186 ; defined  by  Hcrbart,  205,  276 ; human, 
distinguished  from  soul  of  brute,  Bcncko,  290 ; its 
nature,  Clrici,  303,  Trendelenburg,  328  ; defended 
against  materialism,  332 ; its  natmre  and  faculties. 
Sir  John  Davies,  353,  364 ; faculties  of.  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  .364 ; mortality  of.  Coward  ond 
others,  372;  per  contra,  Andrew  Baxter,  372,  373; 
a substantial  force,  Oaluppi,  487 ; Ilosmini  on  the 
nature  of,  493. 

Space,  unreality  of,  Zeno  of  Elea,  I.  68 ; Mellissus, 
00 ; Atomistic  doctrine,  09 ; Aristotelian  doctrine, 
104,  ICO ; the  Stoics,  190 ; the  Epicureans,  206- 
207;  God,  “the  space  of  nil  things,”  Amobins, 
322 ; intrinsic  unreality  of,  Eckhnrt,  469 ; animate, 
Campanella,  II.  28 ; infinite,  the  sensorium  of  the 
Deity,  Newton,  90  ; the  order  of  co-existing  phe- 
nomena, Leibnitz,  93,  111,  cf  114;  Kant’s  earlier 


views  of,  149;  later  views,  160,  157,  164-65,  108, 
620  ;'an  empirical  conception.  Herder,  201 ; doctrine 
of  Schleiermaeher,  244,  251 ; of  Schopenhauer,  266, 
268,  269 ; contradictions  involved  in,  Hcrbart,  271 ; 
source  of  space  as  foiin  of  thought,  278 ; space  and 
internal  perception,  289,  290  ; views  of  Lotze,  320 ; 
conception  of,  flows  from  the  conception  of  motion, 
Trendelenburg,  .327,  526  ; Trendelenburg  on  Kant’s 
doctrine  of,  330,  626 ; internal  space,  341  (cf.  334, 
Note) ; origin  of  our  knowledge  of.  Hold,  399 ; ex- 
plained by  James  Mill,  426 ; as  understood  by  A. 
Bain,  431. 

Spalding,  Samuel,  II.  439. 

Spaventa,  B.,  II.  610. 

Specie.s,  “ second  substances,”  Aristotle,  1. 161 ; pos- 
sess being,  Eric,  368;  realistic  theory  of  in- 
herence in  individuals,  372,  370,  377 ; coimtcr-doc- 
trine  of  Nominalism,  374 ; Aristotol.  doctr.  held  by 
Anselm,  381 ; as  defined  in  the  work  He  Generibtis 
et  Speciebus,  397 ; doctrine  of  various  scholastics, 
398,  399 ; of  Avicenna,  413 ; unreal  (nominalistic 
dectrine),  401,  402 ; Leibnitz,  II/ 103. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  II.  431-433. 

Speusippns,  1. 133,  134. 

Sphserus  the  Stoic,  I.  186,  188. 

Spheres,  Harmony  of  the,  Pythagorean  doctrine,  I. 

47 ; the  Celestial,  Platonic  doctrine,  126,  127. 

Spiess,  G.  A.,  II.  336. 

Spinoza,  Baruch  do.  Life  of,  II.  00 ; doctrine,  65,  GO- 
78  ; “ confutation  of  S.”  by  John  Toland,  90. 
Spinozism,  The  alleged,  of  Lessing,  II.  120,  198; 
modified,  held  by  Deschnmps,  129,  130  ; Jacobi  on, 
194,  198-200 ; with  Herder,  201 ; with  Sohelling, 
213. 

Spir,  A.,  II.  312. 

Spirit,  the  human,  Anselm  on  its  nature,  I.  383 ; the 
ideal  polo  of  being,  Sohelling,  II.  213;  Hegel’s 
Phenomenology  and  Philosophy  of,  232,  233,  237, 
238,  241-24.3. 

Sprenger,  cited  on  Mohammedanism,  I.  408. 

Stahl,  F.  J.,  II.  226,  231. 

Stanley,  his  History  of  Philosophy,  I.  8. 

State,  Platonic  theory  of  the,  1. 129,  131,  132 ; Aris- 
totelian doctrine  of,  109,  170,  177 ; doctr.  of 
Cicero,  221 ; theory  of  Campanella,  II.  28,  29 ; 
philosophy  of,  in  the  period  of  transition  to  modem 
philosophy,  30, 31 ; theory  of  Hobbes,  34,  40 ; its 
province,  Spinoza,  61 ; doctrine  of  Hcrbart,  206 ; 
its  origin  in  nature  and  reason,  Ilomagnosi,  485. 
Steffens,  H.,  II.  226,  228. 

Steiubart,  G.  S.,  II.  120. 

Steinhart  on  the  Platonic  dialogues,  1. 100. 

Steinthal,  H.,  II.  310. 

Stephan,  II.  310. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  II.  403-408. 

Stiedenroth,  E.,  II.  310. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  II.  304,  305. 

Stilpo  of  Megnra,  I.  90,  91. 

Stirling,  J.  H.,  II.  438. 

St.  Lambert,  Charles  Fran(;oia  do.  If.  129. 
Stoioheiology,  of  Plato,  I.  117,  122. 

Stoicism,  among  the  Peripatetics,  1. 184 ; revived,  II. 
0, 14. 

Stoy,  K.  V.,  II.  310. 

Strabo,  on  the  history  of  Aristotle’s  MSS.,  I.  119. 
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Strator,  T„  II.  297. 

Straue-s  D.  F.,  II.  297. 

Stnihneck,  P.  W.,  II.  3S5. 

StrilmpcU,  L.,  II.  310,  311. 

Stutzmimn,  J.  J.,  II.  227. 

St.  Victor,  Hugo  of,  I.  387,  400. 

St.  Victor,  Hichard  of,  I.  887,  400. 

St.  Victor,  Walter  of,  I.  400. 

Simon  Magus,  I.  283. 

Suabedissen,  D.  T.  A.,  II.  228. 

Suarez,  Francis,  I.  452. 

Subjectivism  of  tho  Sophists,  I.  70-73 ; of  Protagoras, 
74,  75 ; of  other  individual  Sophists,  77-79 ; not 
attributable  to  Spinoza,  II.  05  ; of  Kant,  114,  130. 

Sublime,  The,  Kant  on,  II.  188,  191  seq. ; Gioberti 
on,  601-2. 

Substance,  AristoUe,  I.  166, 167, 100,  101 ; Aristotle’s 
doctrine  applied  to  the  Trinity,  847;  the  divine 
includes  all  things,  Scotus  Erigena,  303 and  ac- 
cident, Remigius,  308 ; in  transubstantiation,  370, 
371 ; doctrine  of  Rosoellinus,  375 ; two  meanings 
of,  Gilbertus,  399 ; Descartes’s  definition,  II.  61, 
62 ; Spinoza’s  doctrine,  65,  02,  03,  05-07,  09-71 ; 
views  of  Locke  on  tho  conception  of,  79,  80,  87 ; 
monadic  theory  of,  Leibnitz,  92, 107  seq. ; negative 
doctrine  of  Hume,  134,  624 ; nature  of  tho  notion, 
Kant,  100  seq. ; law  of  persistence  of,  171 ; Lamen- 
nais  on,  343 ; two  forms  of,  distinguished  by  J.  S. 
sun,  428. 

Suicide  permissible,  I.  200. 

Suinshead  (or  Suisset),  Richard,  I.  407. 

Sulzer,  J.  O.,  II.  119,  120. 

Summa  Sententiarum  (Peter  tho  Lombard),  387,  399, 
400 ; Theologice  (Alex,  of  Hales),  433,  434,  (Thom. 
Aquinas)  441. 

Susemihl,  on  Pinto’s  PlMdnts,  I.  113. 

Suso,  Heinrich,  I.  409,  48-1. 

Syllogism,  The,  Aristotle  on,  I.  152,  165,  150 ; doc- 
trine of,  developed  by  Peripatetics,  182;  Stoic, 
treatment  of,  193 ; valuelessness  of,  216  ; fourth  fig- 
ure of,  237  ; held  in  disesteem  by  Lord  Bacon,  II. 
38 ; tho  first  figure,  alone,  admitted  by  Kant,  140 ; 
Hegel  on,  240. 

Sylvaln,  Pierre,  II.  63. 

Symon,  T.  C.,  II.  440. 

Synesins  of  Gyrene,  I.  347-349. 

Syrian  philosophers  of  the  SUddlc  Ages,  I.  402-405 ; 
Christians  and  translators  and  the  Arabs,  410 ; 
School,  I.  2!)2-2o4. 

Syrianns,  I.  265,  250. 

Tappan,  H.  P.,  II.  440,  453, 

Taste,  Dcsthctio  faculty,  Kant,  II.  187. 

Tatlnn,  I.  294,  290. 

Tauler,  Johann,  I.  409,  484. 

Taurellus,  Nicolaus,  II.  19,  20,  20. 

Taute,  G.  F.,  II.  311. 

Taylor,  George,  II.  459. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  II.  4.30. 

Taylor,  N.  W.,  II.  452. 

Teleology,  of  Socrates,  I.  80 ; of  Aristotle,  103,  104, 
160,  108 ; denied  by  Epicurus,  205,  200 ; of  Lac- 
tantins,  325 ; of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  328 ; defended 
by  English  writers,  II.  41 ; with  Leibnitz,  100  ; in  I 
one  of  Kant’s  earlier  works,  143 ; K.’s  final  doc-  I 


trine,  188  seq. ; wilh  Hcrbart,  200,  279  ; of  Lotzo, 
813,  320 ; of  Trendelenburg,  327-329 ; limits  of, 
Hume,  378. 

Ttleslus,  Bemardinus,  II.  6,  20,  25,  403,  409. 

Templer,  Etienne,  I.  400,  471. 

Tennemann,  W.  G.,  as  historian  of  phiios.,  I.  9-10 ; 
of  Greek  phiios.,  28 ; II.  197. 

Tepe,  G„  II.  311. 

Tertnllian,  hfo  and  doctrine,  I.  303-306;  cited  on 
Monarohianism,  808. 

Tentaments  of  the  Twelve  Pairiarc/w,  The,  I.  274, 
277. 

Tetens,  J.  N.,  II.  119. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  I.  32,  age,  33,  doctrine,  34-36. 

Thaulow,  G.,  II.  297. 

Themistia,  I.  201. 

Themistius,  I.  181,  252,  264 ; cited  by  AverroOs,  416. 

Theodorus  of  Asine,  I.  252,  254. 

Theodoras,  the  Cyrenaic,  I.,  95,  97. 

Theodoras  Metochita,  I.  406. 

Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  I.  308. 

Theology  of  Heraclitus,  I.  38,  40,  41 ; of  Xenophanes, 
61,  62 ; of  Anaxagoras,  6.3-60 ; of  Socrates,  80,  86, 
87 ; of  Aristotle,  162,  103 ; three  kinds  of,  Panse- 
tius,  189 ; of  the  Stoics,  194,  195 ; attacked  by  the 
Skeptics,  217 ; of  the  Jewish-AJexandrians,  222 
seq. ; of  Plutarch,  230 ; of  Numenius,  237,  238 ; of 
Jamblichus,  252,  254;  and  philosophy,  201-203; 
of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  264-271 ; of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  274-2^ ; of  the  Gnostics,  280-290  ; 
of  Justin  Martyr,  293,  294 ; of  Athenagoras,  296, 
297 ; of  Irenmus,  300,  301 ; of  Hippolytus,  302 ; of 
TertuUian,  305,  306 ; of  Monarohianism,  300-310 ; 
of  Arnobius,  322 ; of  Lactantius,  324  ; of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  320,  328-331 ; of  Saint  Augustine,  340- 
342;  “affirmative”  and  “abstracting”  or  nega- 
tive, 350,  351,  369,  361 ; of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  351 ; 
of  Scotus  Erigena,  35^65 ; of  Anselm,  378-386 ; 
of  Abelard,  387^  393,  394 ; of  Alfarabi,  411,  412 ; of 
the  Cabala,  418-419,  42223  ; Maimonides  on  Jew- 
ish, 427 ; natural  and  revealed  distinguished  and 
separated,  429,  443,  444 ; of  Albertus  Magnus,  436, 
439 ; of  Thomas  Aquinas,  441,  4-13,  447  seq.  ; of 
Dims  Scotus,  452,  465 ; of  Occam,  460,  464 ; of 
Master  .Eckhart,  469,  473  seq. : of  Nicolaus  Cusa- 
nus,  II.  24 ; of  Descartes,  41,  42,  47-60 ; of  Spinoza, 
65,  01-0.3,  67,  71-73 ; rational,  ;Kant,  157,  158,  177, 
178 ; of  Fichte,  205,  210,  211 ; of  Sohelling  (see 
“ God  ”) ; Schleiermachcr  on  tho  relation  of  theol- 
ogy to  philosphy,  245. 

Thcon  of  Smyrna,  I.  234,  235. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  I.  294, 297,  298. 

Theophrastus,  the  Peripatetic,  1. 180,  182. 

Theosophy  (sec  “ Neo-Platonism,”  “Tho  Cabala”), 
predominant  in  3d  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  I. 
222  ; present  in  the  transitional  period  of  modern 
phUos.,  II.  20,  24,  29;  with  SohclUng,  213,  223 
seq. 

Therapeutes,  The,  I.  223. 

ThUo,  C.  A.,  II.  311. 

Thomneus,  Nicolaus  Lconicus,  II.  12. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  1.  440-462, 

Thomas,  Carl,  II.  311. 

Thomas,  C.,  II.  440. 

“Thomas  i Kempis”  (see  "Hamcrkcn”). 
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Tliomosius,  Christian,  IX.  115. 

Thompson,  E.  A.,  II.  439. 

Thomson,  William,  II.  4.37, 

Thomwoll,  J.  H.,  II.  459. 

Thought  and  being  one,  Parmenides,  I.  64,  65; 
thought  as  motion,  182 ; seat  of,  Strato,  183  inde- 
pendent of  material  o^gan,  Thomas  Aqui7.aP,  442, 
451  ; condition  of,  Pomponatias,  II.  13 ; a species 
of  reckoning,  Hobbes,  40  ; constitutive  attribute  of 
one  kind  of  substance,  Descartes,  42,  62 ; the  order 
of,  identical  with  the  order  of  things,  Spinoza,  65, 
73;  its  basis  in  sensation,  Diderot,  128;  limits  of 
its  creative  power,  Hume.  102 ; forms  of,  Kant, 
166,  167,  104  seq.  ; i»stn1ates  of  empirioa!,  171  ; 
nature  of,  Ulrioi,  300 ; a secretion  of  the  brain,  839 ; 
— judgment,  Hosmini,  491. 

Thrasyllus,  1. 104,  108,  234,  235. 

Thrasymachns,  the  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Thucydides,  I.  2. 

Thiimming,  L.  P.,  II.  117. 

Tiedemann,  D„  as  historian  of  philos.,  I.  9 ; charac- 
ter of  his  philosophizing,  II.  119,  120,  195. 

Tieftrunk,  II.  197. 

Timteus,  the  Pythagorean,  I.  43. 

Time,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  I.  164,  160 ; Stoic 
doctr.,  196 ; had  a beginning,  Albertus  Magnus, 
439 ; intrinsic  unreality  of,  Eckhart,  409' ; the  order 
of  the  succession  of  phenomena,  Leibnitz,  II.  93  ; 
Kant’s  earlier  view  of,  149,  150  ; his  final  opinion, 
160,  157,  165,  626 ; an  empirical  conception.  Her- 
der, '201 ; view  of  Schleiermacher,  244,  251  ; of 
Schopenhauer,  255,  258,  259;  contradictions  in- 
volved in,  Herbart,  271 ; source  of,  as  form  of 
thought,  278-;  conception  of,  flows  from  the  con- 
ception of  motion,  Trendelenburg,  327,  625 ; Tren- 
delenburg on  Kant’s  doctrine  of,  330,  625 ; Eeid’s 
doctrine,  399. 

Timocrafes,  I.  201. 

Timon,  the  Skeptic,  and  the  Megarians,  I.  91 ; his 
doctrine,  213,  214. 

Tindal,  the  English  rationalist,  II.  92,  377,  373. 

Tittel,  G.  A.,  II.  196. 

Poland,  John,  II.  91,  376. 

Tracy,  Destutt  de,  II.  130,  339. 

Tradition,  Authority  of,  Scotns  Erigona,  1.  360 ; con- 
tradictions in,  Abelard,  394,  395. 

Tragedy,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  1. 178-180. 

Transcendental  and  Transcendent,  the  terms  defined 
by  Kant,  II.  160 ; transcendental  objects,  or 
“ things-in-themselves,”  160,  157,  172,  176,  170; 
Transcendental  .Esthetic,  167,  101,  164-166 ; Tran- 
scendental Logic,  157,  ,160,  166  seq. ; transc.  reflec- 
tion, 173 ; philosophy,  Schclling,  217. 

Transmigration  of  the  Sonl,  Pythagoras,  I.  42,  45 ; 
Plato,  124 ; the  Cabala,  423. 

Transubstantiation,  dispute  with  roforenco  to  the 
nature  of,  I.  370,  371. 

Travis,  H.,  II.  440. 

Trendelenburg  on  tho  categories  of  Aristotle,  I.  154; 
on  the  fundamental  conception  in  Spinoza’s  sys- 
tem, II.  69 ; his  life,  works,  and  philosophy,  324- 
830,  626. 

Trinity,  Tho  doctrine  of  tho,  assorted  by  Athenagoras, 
I.  290,  297 ; persons  of,  explanation  of  Hippolytus, 
802 ; doctrine  denied  or  modified  by  the  Monarcii- 


inns,  307-810,  affirmed  by  Athanasius  and  pro- 
noimced  orthodox,  810,  811 ; defended  by  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  326,  829,  830 ; doctr.  of  Augustine,  341, 
342 ; the  three  persons  three  substances,  Eoscel- 
linus,  375 ; the  doctrine  of,  and  Realism,  377 ; de- 
fended by  Anselm  on  rational  grounds,  380,  382 ; 
Monnrehian  interpretation  of  Abelard,  387,  394; 
maintained  on  tho  ground  of  revelation  alone,  429, 
4-36 ; why  unknowable.  Alb.  Magnus,  438 ; unknow- 
able by  the  natural  reason,  Thomas  Aqninas,  443, 
Duns  Scotns,  452,  except  by  a kind  of  analogy, 
457 ; involves  the  truth  of  Realism,  Occam,  464  ; 
speculative  construction  of,  by  Eckhart,  469,  474 ; 
doctr.  of  Nicolaus  Cusanns,  II.  21 ; basis  of  a spec- 
ulative construction  of,  in  Spinoza’s  doctrine,  78 ; 
defended  by  Leibnitz,  113 ; Lessing’s  speculative 
construction  of,  120,  121 ; explained  by  Schelling, 
221,  and  Bander,  229,  and  Hegel,  213 ; Lamcnnals’s 
speculative  censtruotlon  of,  343,  344. 

Troxler,  I.  P.  V.,  II.  226,  227. 

Truth,  Parmenides,  I.  65 ; Logical,  what  ? Aristotle, 
152;  Stoic  criterion  of,  191,  192;  Epicurean 
criteria,  203,  204 ; identical  with  God,  Augustine, 
340 ; Anselm  on,  381 ; philos.  and  theol.  distin- 
guished, 460 ; II.  6,  12, 13 ; obtainable  only  by  reve- 
lation, Gerson,  I.  467 ; religious,  within  tho  range 
of  human  reason,  Eckhart,  471 ; four  criteria  of 
Mclanchthon,  II.  19 ; agreement  of  tho  idea  with 
its  object,  Spinoza,  69;  and  falsehood,  in  judg- 
ments, rather  than  in  ideas,  Locke,  87 ; Leibnitz 
and  Ueberweg  on  the  criterion  of,  105;  includes 
contradictory  elements,  Deschamps,  130 ; four 
kinds  of,  Schopenhauer,  259 ; nature  and  kinds  of. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  364,  355;  necesaary, 
Reid,  400,  401 ; = existence,  Rosmini,  492 ; relative, 
Ferrari,  614. 

Truths,  First,  Aristotle,  1. 157 ; necessary,  J.  S.  Mill, 
II.  429. 

Tsehimhnusen,  Walther  von,  II.  115. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  II.  390,  391. 

Tulloch,  J.,  II.  439. 

Turgot,  II.  128. 

Tyler,  S.,  II.  457. 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  II.  442. 

Tyndall,  J.,  II.  441. 

Ulrioi,  H.,  works  and  doctrine  of,  II.  299-305,  331. 

Universal,  The,  according  to  Aristotle,  1. 157,  160, 
161 ; does  not  exist  objectively.  Stole  doctr.,  193  ; 
exists  before  things,  Erigena,  358,  363,  36-1 ; the 
question  about,  stated,  365-367 ; doctrine  of  Eric  of 
Auxerre,  367 ; of  Remigius,  368 ; of  Roscclliifus, 
371-76 ; of  William  of  Champeaux,  372,  377,  378 ; 
of  Anselm,  381 ; of  Abelard,  387,  392-394 ; doctrine 
of  the  work  Be  Qeneribua  et  Speciebm,  397;  of 
John  of  Salisbury,  401 ; umim  de  muUis  et  in 
multls,  Alfarabi,  411;  doctrine  of  Avicenna,  413. 
of  Pseudo-Aristotle,  426 ; of  Alexander  of  Hales, 
434 ; of  Albertus  Magiius,  436,  438-39 ; of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441,  444-446;  of  Duns  Scotns,  453-466; 
of  Occam,  401-403 ; of  Master  Eckhart,  472 ; known 
only  in  the  particnlar,  Pomponatlus,  II.  13 ; ex- 
ists realiter  only  in  tho  mind,  Reid,  400. 

Universality  in  knowledge,  non-derivablefrom  experi- 
ence, Leibnitz  and  Kant,  II.  88,  112,  166,  156,  161. 
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TJnterhoIzncr,  C.  A.  D„  II.  311. 

Upham,  T.  C.,  II.  453. 

Valentinus,  I.  280,  287-280. 

Valla,  Laiurentius,  II.  10. 

Van  Calker,  P.,  II.  203. 

Vanini,  Lnoilio,  II.  20,  20,  464,  470-1. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius,  I.  180. 

Vassal!,  II.  323. 

Vatkc,  W.,  II.  207. 

Venn,  J.,  II.  440. 

Ventura,  G.,  II.  611. 

Vera,  A.,  II.  600-10. 

Vornias  Nicoletto,  II.  13. 

Vico,  Giovanni  Battista,  II.  110,  471-0,  623. 

VUlari,  P.,  II.  610. 

Vincentins  of  Beauvais,  I.  433,  4S5. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  cla,  n.  405,  409. 

Virchow,  It.,  II.  332. 

Virtue,  can  bo  taught,  depends  on  knowledge— So- 
cratio  doctrine,  I.  80,  86  ; one,  and  identical  with 
insight,  Menedemus,  91 ; Cynic  doctrine  of,  0294 ; 
in  the  Cyrenaio  school,  97 ; doctrine  of  Piato,  128, 
131 ; Aristotelian  doctrine,  169,  173-177 ; has  an 
independent  worth.  Theophrastus,  182 ; Stoic  doc- 
trine, 197-200 ; Epicurean  doctr.,  208-210  ; Cicero 
on,  220,  221 ; doctrine  of  Plottnns,  250  j religious 
basis  of,  Lactantius,  -320,  324,  325 ; condition  of, 
Abelard,  396;  defined  by  Albertus  Magnus,  410; 
doctr.  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  442,  451 ; of  Eckhart, 
478,  479 ; its  condition,  Descartes,  II.  63  ; its  rela- 
tion to  happiness,  Spinoza,  65,  78 ; doctrine  of 
Shaftesbury,  90  ; of  Samuel  Clarke,  91 ; of  Adam 
Ferguson,  91 ; of  Bishop  Butler,  385 ; of  ~W.  Paloy, 
391 ; of  J.*Edwards,  440. 

Vischcr,  F.  T.,  II.  297. 

Vives,  Joh.  Ludovieus,  II.  11,  401. 

Voctius,  Gisbertus,  II.  6-1. 

Vogt,  Carl,  II.,  332, 333. 

Vogt,  T.  II.,  311. 

Volkmann,  W.  P.,  II.  311. 

Volney,  II.  129. 

Voltaire,  II.  122,  124, 126. 

Vorlander,  II.  306,  307. 


Wagner,  J.  J.,  II.  220,  227. 
Wagner,  II.,  II.  332. 

Waitz,  J.  H.  W.  and  T.,  II.  311. 
Wake,  C.  S.,  II.  441. 

Watts,  Isaac,  II.  382. 

Wayland,  P.,  II.  443. 

Webb,  T.  E.,  II.  4.38. 
Wogsehneider,  II.  197. 
Wchrcnpfcnnig,  W.,  II.,  311. 
Weigel,  Valentin,  II.  20,  29. 
Weiller,  Cajetan  von,  II.  200 . 
Weishaupt,  A.,  II.  196. 

Weiss,  Chr.,  II.  200. 

Weisse,  C.  H.,  II.,  298,  .305,  307. 
Weissenbom,  G.,  II.  297. 
Werder,  K.,  II.  297. 

Wert,  Stephen,  II.  445,  412 
Wcssel,  Johann,  I.  484. 
Wharton,  F.,  II,  453. 


IVhately,  Richard,  II.  4-30  7, 

IVhedon,  D.  D.,  II.  467. 

WheweU,  William,  II.  4-37, 

Whichcotc,  Benjamin,  II.  369,  COO. 

Wiener,  C.,  II.  336. 

Wilkins,  John,  II.  370. 

Wilkinson,  J.  G.,  II.,  4.37.  . 

Will,  The,  its  freedom  (see  “ Free<lom ’’),  Aristotle, 
I.  172 ; Epicurus,  200,  208 ; corrupt,  Tertullian, 
304 ; free,  Origen,  312,  318 ; and  the  passions, 
Augustine,  3'12 ; in  the  philos,  of  Ibn  Gcbirol,  426; 
doctrine  of  Albert  the  Great,  440 ; dependent  on  the 
understanding,  Thomas  Aquinas,  442,  451;  Eok- 
hart,  409;  contrary  doctr.  of  Duns  Scotus,  453, 
456,  457,  and  Occam,  404 ; doctr.  of  John  Buridan, 
400 ; a mode  of  thought,  Spinoza,  II.  72 ; how  de- 
termined, Kant,  180, 182;  the  true  noumenon,  etc., 
Schopenhauer,  256,  201  seq. ; defined  by  Herbart, 
279 ; Trendelenburg  on,  328 ; in  the  doctrine  of  von 
Hartmann,  '336 ; distinguished  from  appetite  by 
Hooker,  351;  Reid's  doctrine  of,  401 ; James  Mill’s, 
420 ; J.  Edwards's,  444-5. 

William  of  Auvergne,  I.  4.33,  4.34,  400. 

William  of  Champeanx,  I.  37'2,  376,  .377. 

William  of  Conches,  I.  387,  397,  .398. 

William  of  Occam,  1.  372. 

Willis,  R.,  II.  441. 

Wilson  F.,  II.  440. 

Wilson,  W.  D.,  II.  457. 

Winkler,  Benedict,  II.  30. 

Winslow,  C.  F.,  II.  441. 

Winslow,  Hubbard,  II.  458. 

Wirth,  J.  U.,  II.  305. 

Wisdom,  Book  of,  I.  224. ' 

Witherspoon,  J.,  II.  457. 

Wittstein,  T.,  II.  311. 

Wizenmnnn,  Thomas,  II.  200. 

Wolff,  Christian,  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  4 ; life 
and  philosophy,  II.  9.3,  114,  116;  influence  on 
Kant’s  earlier  philosophy,  135. 

Wollaston,  William,  II.  382. 

World,  The  Soul  of  the,  Plato’s  doctrine,  1. 123, 127 ; 
not  eternal,  Plato,  123,  126 ; Stoic  notions  of,  194- 
190  ; infinite  number  of  worlds,  Epicurus,  207; 
creation  of,  Philo,  231 ; eternal  ab  initio.  Porphyry, 
252;  soul  of  the,  Proclu-s  268;  oreated,  Origen, 
317 ; created  with  time,  and  limited,  Augustine, 
334,  342,  343,  344;  without  end,  Nemesius,  347, 
349 ; non-etemal,  .ineas  of  Gaza  and  others,  347 ; 
dependent,  but  eternal,  Avicenna,  413;  literal 
creation  of,  defended  by  Algazel,  414,  Maimonides, 
427,  Albertus  Magnus,  437,  439,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
441,  448;  and  God,  Eckhart,  409,  475,  476;  un- 
limited in  time  and  space,  etc.,  Nic,  Cusanus,  II. 
24 ; temporal  and  atomic  origin  of,  Taurellus,  26 ; 
God's  living  image,  Campanello,  28 ; as  Idea  of  tho 
reason,  Kant,  157,  170 ; tho  Soul  of  the,  Schclling, 
213, 217 ; an  articulate  whole,  Bchleicrmacher,  244 : 
world-buUding,  333-334 ; J.  8.  Mill  on  the  belief  in 
nncxtomal,428;  A.  Bain,  4.31 ; ontological  relation 
of,  to  God,  Rosmini,  4934 ; Gioberti,  603 ; Mamiani, 
607. 

Worthington,  John,  II.  369. 

Wundt,  W.,  II.  823. 

Wyncken,  E.  F.,  II.  311. 
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Xeniadea  of  Corinth,  Sophist,  I.  79,  80. 

Xcnocrates  of  Chaicedon,  I.  133,  134, 137,  138 
Xenophanes  on  the  Pythagoreans,  I.  44;  life  and 
doctrine  of,  49,  61-54. 

Xenophiins  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 

Xenophon,  on  Socrates,  I.  84, 86 ; with  relation  to  the 
Socratic  doctrine,  89. 

Young.  John,  II.  439. 

Zabarella,  Jaoobus,  II,  14. 

Zaeharias  Scholasticus,  I.  347,  349. 

Zcising,  A.,  II.  .321. 

Zeller,  E.,  as  historian  of  Greek  philosophy,  I.  23, 29; 
on  Pythagoras,  44  : on  the  Stoic  philos.,  94 ; on  the 
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later  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  222 ; cited 
on  Baur,  II.  293 ; works,  297,  298. 

Zeno  of  Citinm,  the  Stoic,  pupil  of  Stilpo,  I.  91 ; life 
187,  188 ; doctrine,  186  seq. 

Zeno  the  Eleatic,  doctrine  of,  I.  60,  67-69. 

Zeno  of  Sidon,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201 ; teacher  of 
Cicero,  218. 

Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  I.  186,  188. 

Zenodotns,  I.  256,  259. 

Zilier,  T.,  II.  311. 

Zimara,  II.  14. 

Zimmermann,  R.,  cited,  I.  223;  works  of,  11.311, 
312. 

Zoology,  The,  of  Aristotle,  I.  167. 
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